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Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Thursday,  January  2,  1919. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Thetus  W.  Sims 
chairman)   presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  WILLIAM  B.  COLVEE,  CHAIEMAN  FEDEEAL 
TEADE  COMMISSION— Eesumed. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order.  Mr. 
Colver,  you  can  take  up  your  line  of  testimony  and  proceed  in  your 
own  way  for  the  present  and  make  any  additional  statement  you 
desire  to  make  until  you  are  interrogated  by  members  of  the 
committee. 

NUMBER  OF   CONTROLLED  AND  PARTLY   CONTROLLED   COMPANIES. 

Mr.  Colver.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we 
had  spoken  of  the  very  great  extent  to  which  the  process  had  gone 
of  bringing  together  in  a  relatively  small  group  the  control  not  only 
of  the  meat-packing  business  but  of  related  and  unrelated  businesses. 
That  was  a  sort  of  general  statement.  Specifically,  I  should  like  to 
say  now  that  the  number  of  companies  which  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  investigation  has  shown  to  be  subsidiary  to  or  affiliated 
with  the  five  large  packers  is  ready  to  be  shown  this  morning.  The 
statement  is  taken  as  approximate  and  subject  to  slight  revision; 
approximate  in  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  does  not  pretend 
to  say  that  it  has  discovered  all  the  concerns  or  companies  or  busi- 
ness enterprises  which  are  controlled  either  by  total  ownership  or 
partial  ownership,  or  contract  for  marketing,  or  taking  the  entire 
product  of  a  company  or  otherwise. 

We  do  not  say  we  have  found  them  all.  The  number  known  to  be 
controlled  by  one  or  more  of  the  packers  I  will  show  you  when  I 
come  to  a  table  which  I  am  about  to  read ;  then  the  number  in  which 
one  or  more  of  the  packers  have  a  minority  interest ;  and  finally  the 
number  of  companies  in  which  they  are  interested,  but  in  which  the 
extent  of  their  interest  has  not  been  ascertained.  There  are  665  com- 
panies that  are  controlled,  and  of  those  125  are  trade-name  com- 
panies ;  that  is,  companies  either  not  having  any  corporate  existence, 
or  companies  legally  organized  but  not  engaged  in  active  business, 
although  their  names  are  used  as  trade  names.  The  number  of  com- 
panies in  which  one  or  more  of  these  five  large  packing  concerns 
— that  is  to  say,  Armour,  Swift,  Morris,  Cudahy,  and  Wilson — have  a 
controlling*  interest  is,  as  I  say,  665.  Of  those,  540  are  active  com- 
panies and  125  represent  trade  names.  A  minority  interest  is  held 
by  one  or  more  of  the  five  packing  concerns  we  are  speaking  of  with 
respect  to  35  companies,  and  there  is  an  interest,  the  extent  of  which 
has  not  been  ascertained  by  the  commission,  to  the  number  of  50, 
which  brings  the  total  of  companies  up  to  750. 
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I  had  expected  to  have  and  hope  to  have  before  the  hearing  this 
morning  is  over  a  tabulation  showing  what  these  commodities  are 
and  how  far  they  are  divorced — not  divorced ;  quite  the  contrary  of 
divorced — but  how  far  they  are  from  relation  to  the  meat-packing 
business.  This  list  I  hope  to  have  here,  as  I  say,  before  we  close  this 
morning,  and  until  it  comes  I  will  not  try  to  say  from  memory  how 
many  of  those  commodities  there  are  nor  will  I  try  now  to  give  a  list 
from  memory. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  put  it  in  as  a  part  of  your  hearing. 

POWER    TO    CONTROL    WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL    GROCERY    TRADE. 

Mr.  Colver.  It  is  being  written  and  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  I  will 
put  it  in  the  record.  I  am  sorry  that  list  is  not  here  for  the  reason 
it  had  been  thought  it  would  be  interesting  this  morning,  and  per- 
haps this  is  the  proper  place  in  the  record  to  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  and  to  show  them  definitely  what  we  mean 
when  we  speak  of  the  bringing  together  of  related  and  unrelated 
commodities  in  single  or  narrow  control  or  in  a  few  hands.  A  study 
of  that  list  by  the  committee  will  show,  I  think,  what  we  mean  when 
we  say  that  a  very  great,  in  fact  two  very  great  nation-wide  indus- 
tries of  the  country  are  actually  threatened  as  to  their  existence  by 
this  present  tendency.  I  speak  of  the  canning  industry  and  of  the 
wholesale  grocery  industry. 

I  may  say  that  since  I  said  before  the  committee  the  other  day 
that  if  the  present  tendency  were  continued  the  wholesale  grocery 
would  disappear  as  an  independently  operated  business  in  this  coun- 
try in  five  or  six  years  and  that  the  retail  groceries,  as  such,  that  is 
as  independently  operated  concerns,  would  just  about  be  due  to  dis- 
appear in  10  or  12  years — I  do  not  like  to  quote  things  where  I 
can  not  give  the  name  of  my  authority,  but  in  this  case  I  am 
going  to  speak  of  a  letter  which  was  written  me  with  the  request 
that  the  writer's  name  be  not  used.^  The  letter  is  from  an  executive 
officer  in  a  very  large  or  relatively  large,  we  will  say,  chain  grocery 
store  concern,  and  he  called  attention  to  the  statement  which  has 
been  made  before  this  committee  by  myself  that  the  retail  grocery 
would  tend  to  disappear  under  the  present  tendency  within  10  or  12 
years,  and  he  said  that  that  was  not  only  absolutely  true  but  that 
these  concerns  had  now  the  power  and  the  facilities  for  doing  in  10 
days  at  any  time  that  they  might  so  desire  what  we  had  said  might 
be  done  in  10  years  and  where  we  said  that  the  present  line  of 
progress  indicated  that  it  would  come  to  pass  in  10  years.  We  have 
received  many  letters 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Colver,  may  I  interrupt  you  right  there?  Is 
it  your  purpose  to  state  somewhere  in  your  hearing  the  reason  why 
you  make  that  statement  and  what  the  evidence  or  the  facts  are  by 
which  you  arr.ive  at  such  a  conclusion? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  do  it  now. 

Mr.  Colver.  The  opinion  is  based  upon  two  things  by  the  com- 
mission, broadly  speaking.  The  first  is  that  in  the  tracing  of  the 
operations  of  the  meat  packers,  both  the  big  packers  and  the  small, 
independent  packers,  the  commission  found  a  very  rapid  increase 
in  the  number  of  commodities  that  were  being  handled  through  the 
branch  houses  of  the  packers. 
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Attention  was  first  drawn  to  that  directly  because  as  a  part  of 
this  food  investigation  undertaken  at  the  direction  of  the  President 
and  of  Congress  and  of  which  the  meat-packing  industry  investiga- 
tion was  only  a  part,  the  subject  of  the  canning  industry,  both  canned 
vegetables  treated  separately  and  canned  fish,  was  carried  forward 
as  separate  parts  of  the  general  investigation,  and  without  any 
reference  at  that  time,  or  without  any  intercommunication,  perhaps, 
between  the  men  who  were  investigating  the  meat-packing  industry 
and  the  men  who  were  investigating  vegetable  canning  and  the  fish- 
canning  industry. 

As  to  the  vegetable  canning  and  salmon  canning,  it  was  very  soon 
found  that  the  packers,  the  five  great  packers,  or  some  of  them, 
were  extending  very  rapidly  into  those  two  industries.  That  at- 
tracted attention  to  their  extension  into  fields  which  related  to  meat 
substitutes,  food  products  in  general,  and  then  later  led  us  on  to 
find  that  they  deal  in  such  unrelated  things  as  coal,  for  instance. 

To  answer  more  directly  your  question,  then,  finding  that  this 
widening  of  the  sphere  of  influence,  first  having  had  our  attention 
attracted  to  it,  then  we  observed  the  rapidity  with  which  it  was 
going  on  and  the  extent  to  which  it  was  going  on,  until,  as  I  say,  it 
was  summarized  in  the  finding  that  some  750  different  companies 
have  been  either,  with  respect  to  665,  actually  controlled,  or  with 
respect  to  the  whole  750  either  controlled  or  steps  being  taken  which 
in  the  cases  of  the  665  have  led  to  control,  and  we  found  that  was 
going  on  very  rapidly.  .    , 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  that  those  750  companies  are 
not  strictly  meat-packing  industries  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  Oh,  no ;  very  many  of  them  are  not.  Then,  following 
that,  we  come  to  the  second  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  commission 
upon  which  we  based  the  opinion  that  the  wholesale  grocery  busi- 
ness is  threatened  with  annihilation  or  absorption.  This  was  the 
sending  of  a  questionnaire  to  the  wholesale  grocers  of  the  country 
to  get  their  composite  opinion ;  the  best  judgment  of  that  industry 
on  the  present  tendency,  and  get  their  view  of  the  situation  with 
respect  to  the  extension  of  the  packer  activity  into  their  fields.  That 
brought  to  us  a  mass  of  information  and  expert  business  judgment 
and  opinion.  I  am  sorry  that  this  morning  I  have  not  that  boiled 
down  in  sufficiently  concentrated  form  to  have  it  really  useful  for 
the  record.  We  can  do  that.  We  tried  to  be  ready  with  it  this 
morning,  but  we  have  not  succeeded  in  doing  it.  I  might  give  you — 
and  I  take  this  paper  at  random  and  it  is  not  selected- 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  It  is  your  purpose,  as  I  understand 
it,  to  file  and  make  a  part  of  your  hearing  this  compilation  that  you 
are  having  prepared  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(This  material  was  subsequently  furnished,  and  appears  on  p.  68.) 

I  say  I  take  this  digest  of  one  of  our  questionnaires  with  replies 
at  random  and  I  shall  not  use  all  of  it,  but  I  want  to  give  you  an 
idea  as  to  how  one  concern  viewed  this  thing. 

VIEWS  OF  R.  C.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

R.  C.  Williams  &  Co.,  importers,  exporters,  and  manufacturers  of 
food  products,  of  New  York  City,  were  sent  the  questionnaire  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  with  respect  to  the  competition  of  the  big 
packers  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business.    These  questions  were  then 
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submitted  by  the  company  to  their  representatives  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  their  salesmen  and  their  representatives,  to  the  number,  I 
believe,  of  28,  scattered  all  the  way  from  Lewiston,  Me.,  to  New  Jersey, 
(  Connecticut,  New  York  City,  South  Carolina,  Scranton,  Pa. — lam 
1  giving  you  this  to  show  you  the  scope  of  this  company — and  Birming- 
ham, Ala.  If  it  is  desirable,  this  can  go  in  the  record  in  detail,  but 
I  will  not  take  your  time  now  with  reading  it  all,  but  will  just  give  you 
the  reply  that  was  made  to  the  question — 

To  what  extent  has  the  wholesale  grocery  business  been  cut  into  by  the  big 
packers  in  the  locality  in  which  you  travel? 

That  is,  these  are  questions  addressed  to  the  salesmen  to  report  as 
to  their  territory,  and,  as  I  say,  this  one  company  was  able  to  give  us 
a  general  survey  that  extended  from  Maine  to  Alabama,  and  west  as. 
far  as  Scranton,  Pa.  One  man  reports  "  50  per  cent  at  least — 
constantly  growing — wholesale  grocers  will  be  out  in  20  years." 

Another  man  says  every  week  they  have  some  new  special  which 
opens  up  business  for  their  other  foods. 

Another  says  15  to  20  per  cent ;  not  including  butter,  eggs,  meat,  etc. 

Another  says  they  cut  heavily,  particularly  in  canned  goods  and 
cereals. 

Another  says,  naming  the  customer,  William  H.  Jordan,  of  Yon- 
kers,  formerly  bought  large  amount  from  us;  they  now  buy  a  full  line 
from  Armour,  right  down  to  coffee. 

Another  estimates  the  cut  at  10  per  cent  and  that  is  at  Mechanics- 
burg,  Pa. 

Another  one  estimates  the  cut  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business  by 
the  packers  at  20  per  cent. 

Another  one  says  50  per  cent  on  canned  goods  and  other  items. 

Another  one  says  25  per  cent  of  the  total  business. 

Another  one  says  not  less  than  25  per  cent. 

Another  one  says  25  per  cent. 

Another  one  says  25  per  cent. 

Another  one,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  says  10  to  15  per  cent. 

Another  one  says:  Have  taken  practically  the  whole  business  in 
canned  meats  and  cereals. 

Another  one  says  fully  25  per  cent. 

Another  one  says  fully  25  per  cent. 

Another  one  says  inroads  big — selling  everything  but  sugar  and 
flour  and  a  few  other  nonprofitable  items. 

And  this  answer,  which  I  had  not  seen  before,  suggests  something 
that  perhaps  we  can  go  back  to  briefly  later  and  show  generally  the 
direction  which  this  invasion  or  this  inroad  has  taken.  I  think  it  will 
be  susceptible  of  proof  to  say  that  the  inroads  which  have  been  made 
in  those  items  which  the  wholesale  grocers  handle,  generally  speak- 
ing, that  yield  the  greatest  profit  in  the  handling,  and  that  the  least 
profitable  things  have  been  left  to  the  wholesale  grocers  to  go  on  with,, 
so  that  the  percentage  of  the  volume  of  business  that  has  been  taken 
does  not  represent  the  percentage  of  the  prosperity  of  the  industrv 
that  has  been  taken. 

Another  one  of  these  men  said  15  per  cent  in  canned  goods. 

Another  one  says  10  per  cent  of  total  business. 

Another  one  says  canned  goods,  30  per  cent. 

Another  one,  New  York  City,  says,  let  the  packers  continue  to 
combine  as  now — and  that  does  not  mean  combination  among  them- 
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•  selves,  it  means  combination  of  these  various  commodities  in  their 
control — let  the  packers  continue  to  combine  as  now,  and  in  a  few 
years  there  will  be  no  jobbers. 

Another  one  says  in  meat,  pickles,  cereals,  it  is  at  least  50  per  cent. 

Another  one  says  about  one-eighth  of  the  business. 

Another  one  says  25  per  cent,  including  dairy  products. 

The  Chairman.  These  gentlemen  reporting  now  are  the  salesmen 
of  that  one  concern  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  These  are  the  representatives,  as  I  understand  it,  of 
one  concern  which  I  picked  up  out  of  my  pile  of  papers  here,  and 
which  I  had  not  read  myself  until  I  picked  it  up  here. 

The  same  men  answered  the  question : 

What  is  the  explanation  of  these  inroads  by  the  big  packers? 

And  the  answers  I  will  read  briefly. 

One  says  branch  houses  in  all  districts;  can  supply  trade  on  short 
notice. 

Another  one  says  prices  on  some  of  the  canned  goods,  rice,  cheese, 
etc.,  are  close  to  our  cost.  They  plan  to  first  secure  the  business, 
then  increase  the  profits,  which  they  must  and  will  do.  The  existence 
of  their  plants  in  all  cities  and  their  delivery  service  is  a  factor. 

Another  says  local  houses — meaning  the  packers'  ownership  of  local 
houses — and  delivery  service ;  lower  prices. 

Another  one  says  principally  price. 

Another  one  says  cut  prices  with  the  eventual  object  of  killing  all 
competition. 

Another  one  says  packers  claim  to  handle  additional  articles  at  no 
extra  expense,  thereby  selling  cheaper.  So  they  add  all  the  overhead 
onto  the  cost  of  distributing  meat  where  they  are  limited  to  the  9  per 
cent. 

Another  says  branch  houses  sell  and  hold  goods,  delivering  as 
wanted  for  several  months  canned  goods,  cheese,  etc. 

Mr.  Esch.  Is  that  9  per  cent  the  limit  fixed  by  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration? 

Mr.  Colver.  I  assume  that  is  what  they  are  referring  to. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  limit  fixed  by  the  Food 
Administration  at  9  per  cent — 9  per  cent  profit,  or  what  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  The  regultion  of  the  Food  Administration  was  a  limit 
of  9  per  cent  net  profit  on  the  investment  employed  in  the  sale  of 
fresh  meat — not  only  fresh  meat  but  all  meats  and  primary  live 
stock — by-products,  including  wool  and  buttexine,  car  lines,  and  cold 
storage. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  overhead  was  all  charged  on  the  meat  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  sell  the  other  commodities  without  overhead 
charges  being  added  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  That  is  what  this  man  says.  I  do  not  adopt  that 
statement.  I  am  simply  reading  what  this  man  says:  At  some  other 
time  we  can  make,  if  it  is  desired,  a  statement  concerning  that  rather 
more  in  detail. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  to  know  what  this  statement  itself 
was. 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes. 

Another  one  gives  as  his  reason  combination  sales  as  the  advantage 
that  the  packer  has. 
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Another  one  says  impressing  the  retailers  that  they  are  manu- 
facturers and  packers  and  so  giving  them  the  opportunities  of  direct 
buying,  indicating  that  there  is  a  saving  to  deal  with  the  packers 
rather  than  to  deal  with  the  wholesale  grocers. 

Another  one  says — let  us  see  who  he  is,  N.  H.  Suirberian,  56 
Hudson  Street,  New  York  City — Government  having  controlled 
profits  on  meats  and  their  by-products,  the  packers  are  entering 
fields  of  approximately  9,000  different  articles,  most  of  which  are 
not  under  regulation. 

I  do  not  adopt  that  figure  of  9,000,  it  is. a  very  large  figure. 

Another  says  the  roads  are  full  of  their  specialty  men.  They  bring 
their  goods  to  their  branch  houses  without  expense  by  loading  them 
into  their  meat  cars  with  no  extra  freight  being  charged. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  in  the  freight  cars  which  the  packers 
themselves  own. 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes ;  the  cars  that  are  owned  by  the  packers,  and  also 
the  advantage  that  might  lie  in  being  able,  in  handling  a  very  great 
number  of  products,  to  fill  out  a  car  and  get  a  carload  rate  on  a 
mixed  lot  of  freight,  giving  somewhat  of  a  freight  advantage;  a 
very  definite  freight  advantage.  This  salesman's  statement  of  that 
situation,  however,  I  do  not  adopt. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  get  in  that  way  a  carload  rate  on  less 
than  a  carload  quantity? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes.  Without  reading  it,  unless  the  committee  wishes 
it  to  be  read,  I  should  like  to  include  here  a  statement  printed  in  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  September  9,  1918,  in  the  grocery 
section  of  that  paper,  having  to  do  with  this  subject. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  you  may  include  it  as  a  part  of  your 
hearing  without  reading  it,  if  you  so  desire,  or  you  can  read  it. 

Mr.  Raxburn.  Are  you  going  to  read  it  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  Do  you  want  me  to? 

Mr.  Eatburn.  Yes ;  I  would  like  to  have  you. 

Mr.  Colver  (reading) : 

[From  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  Sept.  9,  1918 — Grocery  section.] 

THOW    THE    PACKERS     MENACE    THE    GEOCEK MANY    UNFAIR    ADVANTAGES    LEAD    TO 

MONOPOLY PRIVATELY  OWNED  CARS  HAVE  PREFERENTIAL  TREATMENT  ON  RAIL- 
ROADS, SAYS  FORT  SMITH  JOBBER PICKING  THE  PROFITABLE  ITEMS  FOE  EXPLOI- 
TATION. 

Reports  from  several  of  the  wholesale  grocers'  associations  indicate  that  the 
recent  request  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  that  secretaries  canvass  the 
trade  opinion  of  their  members  and  ascertain  how  the  wholesalers  feel  about 
the  competition  of  the  large  packing  houses,  is  finding  no  reluctance  whatever 
on  the  part  of  the  grocers  to  giving  their  views.  Hundreds  of  the  replies  are 
being  canvassed  by  the  secretaries  at  present,  and  they  generally  reflect  much 
animosity  toward  the  policies  of  the  packers  for  enlarging  the  scope  of  their 
•operations. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  the  Reynolds-Davis  Grocery  Co.,  of 
Port  Smith,  Ark.,  one  of  the  largest  houses  of  the  Southwest,  expresses  its 
views  of  the  influence  of  packers  in  the  grocery  trade  as  follows : 

"  The  following  packers  are  selling  goods  other  than  meats  and  lards  in  our 
territory :  Swift  &  Co.,  Armour  &  Co.,  Morris  &  Co.,  Wilson  &  Co.,  the  Dold 
Packing  Co.,  and  Cudahy  Packing  Co.  This  last  concern  distributes  its  goods 
through  the  wholesale  grocer. 

"At  least  four  of  these  packers  are  handling  canned  fruits,  canned  vegetables, 
canned  fish,  rolled  oats,  rice,  canned  sirup,  evaporated  fruits,  canned  milk,  dried 
heans,  tomato  catsup,  and  other  things  which  I  fail  to  remember  at  this  moment 
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The  advices  of  our  salesmen  are  almost  daily  of  further  inroads  of  the  packer. 

"  In  dollars  and  cents  we  are  not  able  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
volume  of  the  packer's  business  or  to  what  extent  the  wholesale  grocer  has  been 
■curtailed,  but  if  the  present  conditions  continue  for  the  next  five  years  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  last  five  years,  the  wholesale  grocer  will  be  left  only  sugar 
^ind  flour. 

"  Should  the  packer  contend  that  he  is  an  economic  necessity,  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  foods  other  than  packing-house  products,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
thus  far  he  has  taken  on  only  those  things  which  are  the  most  profitable  and 
the  easiest  handled. 

"  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  average  wholesale  grocery  business  is  com- 
posed of  at  least  35  per  cent  of  sugar  and  flour  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  average  profit  of  this  35  per  cent  of  a  grocer's  business  is  anywhere 
from  2  to  5  per  cent  beneath  his  average  cost  of  doing  business,  and  if  you  take 
away  from  the  wholesale  grocer  the  necessity  for  always  being  prepared  to 
serve  in  these  two  daily  essentials,  then  it  might  alter  his  margins  of  profit 
and  reflect  upon  his  selling  prices. 

"  The  packer  sells  for  cash  and  collects  his  accounts  each  Monday  morning. 
It  is  his  custom  to  allow  to  each  customer  a  given  line  of  credit  which  must 
not  be  passed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wholesale  grocer  becomes  the  banker 
in  merchandise  for  his  retail  customer.  Courtesies,  credits,  and  accommoda- 
tions are  extended,  and  in  all  probability  the  average  retail  grocer  is  indebted 
to  his  wholsesale  grocer  to  the  extent  of  such  an  amount  as  will  be  the  half 
of  his  net  worth. 

"  The  biggest  and  most  vital  unfair  asset  which  the  packer  has  is  his  pri- 
vately owned  car  or  leased  ear  with  its  low  carload  minimum.  Fresh  meats 
take  24,000  pounds,  cured  beef,  pork,  mutton,  lard,  and  lard  substitutes,  30,000 
pounds ;  and  practically  all  the  other  items  that  enter  into  the  wholesale 
grocery  business  from  40,000  to  60,000.  With  this  low  minimum  weight  and 
with  the  privately  owned  car  the  packer  is  permitted  to  ship  anything  and 
everything  that  he  may  see  fit,  with  the  proper  rate  of  freight  attached,  and  in 
this  car. 

"  Meat  and  packing-house  products  are  '  red-ball '  cars ;  they  move  swiftly 
and  in  this  way  the  packer  gets  quick  delivery  on  all  of  the  goods  which  he 
ships. 

"  The  wholesale  grocers'  shipments  must  take  their  usual  course  of  shipment 
in  whatsoever  car  they  may  be  placed,  with  transfers  at  transfer  stations  and 
with  delays  that  are  hurtful  to  business.  The  packer  should  enjoy  no  privileges 
not  allowed  to  other  shippers,  and  so  long  as  he  has  a  privately  owned  car  with 
special  privileges  he  has  an  unfair  advantage  over  all  other  shippers. 

"A  closer  investigation  should  be  made  into  the  packer's  method  of  doing 
business,  and  especially  those  packers  who  do  a  meat  and  lard  business  and  a 
wholesale  grocery  business  also.  It  should  be  ascertained  whether  or  not  the 
proper  cost  of  doing  business  is  allocated  against  each  and  every  item  or  de- 
partment. 

"  Should  the  packer  succeed  in  obtaining  such  a  control  of  distribution  of 
foods  as  would  eliminate  the  wholesale  grocer,  it  follows;  as  the  night  the  day 
that  the  independent  manufacturers  whose  goods  are  now  bought  and  sold  by 
the  wholesale  grocer  would  at  the  same  time  pass  out  of  existence  or  b,e  ab- 
sorbed by  the  monopolistic  packer. 

"  It  further  follows,  as  the  sparks  fly  upward,  that  the  wholesale  grocer  who 
is  selling  agent  of  the  independent  manufacturer  would  wither  away  with  the 
independent  manufacturer,  and  with  the  passing  of  the  wholesale  grocer  the 
retail  selling  of  these  very  same  goods  would,  in  the  natural  order  of  sequence 
and  in  the  chain  of  distribution,  pass  from  the  retailer  to  the  packers'  retail 
stores  which  are  being  established  at  this  time. 

"  So  the  growth  of  the  packer  in  the  distribution  of  foods  jeopardizes  the 
existence  of  the  independent  manufacturer,  of  the  wholesale  grocer,  of  the 
retailer,  and  finally,  when  things  are  centered  in  the  hands  of  one  control  such 
as  the  packer,  the  foods  would  naturally  be  enhanced  in  price  to  the  detriment 
of  the  consumer.  The  packer  would  have  absolute  power,  and  absolute  power 
has  always  been  abused." 

SOUTHERN    WHOLESALE    GROCERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

The  Southern  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association,  in  August,  1918, 
considered  this  whole  matter,, and  here  is  a  resolution  which  was 
adopted  by  that  association. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date  of  it  ? 
Mr.  Colver.  August,  1918 : 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  wholesale  grocers  to  devote  their  capital, 
time,  and  energy  to  the  distribution  of  foodstuffs  without  interfering  in  any 
marked  degree  with  the  industries  of  the  manufacturers ;  and 
Whereas  for  the  past  few  years  the  packing  industry  of  this  country  has  shown 
a  determination  to  gradually  and  persistently  enter  the  various  lines  of  the 
wholesale-grocery  trade,  both  in  a  manufacturing  and  in  a  jobbing  way ;  and 
Whereas  with  the  assistance  of  various  special  privileges  and  facilities  accorded 
to  these  industries,  with  their  enormous  capitalization  and  Nation-wide  in- 
terests  in   vai-ious   enterprises,   this  promises   to   grow   into   the   control   of 
packing,  manufacture,  and  jobbing  in  foodstuffs  in  gigantic  proportions,  and 
giving  them  the  opportunity  to  control  the  foodstuffs  of  the  country  without, 
in  our  opinion,  in  any  manner  lowering  the  costs  to  the  ultimate  consumer, 
contrary  not  only  to  the  established  channe's  of  trade,  but  contrary  to  the 
public  interests  and  to  our  national  policy :  Therefore  be  it 
Resolved,  That  the  association  meet  this  issue  in  every  legal  and  proper  man- 
ner so  that  distribution  by  manufacturers  and  jobbers  be  maintained  under  our 
present  fair  and  equitable  laws  of  competition,  and  that  the  life  of  these  many 
enterprises  of  independent  manufacturers  and  jobbers  be  preserved. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question  right  at  this 
point? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Colver,  in  reference  to  the  Southern  Whole- 
sale Grocers'  Association,  how  much  territory  do  they  cover? 

Mr.  Colvek.  Generally  speaking,  that  section  of  the  South  begin- 
ning with  Virginia  and  extending  west  to  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  Chairman.  East  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  south  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  Potomac  Rivers  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  association  comprises,  as  its  name  implies,  I 
suppose,  all  the  wholesale  grocers  in  that  area  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  I  would  say  substantially  all.  I  venture  to  say  that 
the  percentage  of  representation  is  at  least  90  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Do  they  compete  among  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  I  think  they  do.  I  am  sure  that  we  have  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  that  there  is  pretty  severe  competition  in  the 
wholesale-grocery  business. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Is  there  not  danger  that  an  association  like  that 
might  have  something  in  the  nature  of  a  gentlemen's  agreement  as 
to  prices? 

Mr.  Colver.  There  is  danger  there,  of  course. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Have  you  investigated  to  find  out  to  what  extent 
there  is  an  understanding  among  them  as  to  the  prices  they  shall 
charge  the  retail  grocer  and  consequently  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  In  1907  or  1908  I  believe  this  association,  or  its 
predecessor,  was  enjoined  by  a  Federal  district  court  from  price 
agreements  or  gentlemen's  agreements  or  understandings,  and  since 
that  time,  or  at  least  in  very  recent  times,  a  pretty  careful  survey 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  not  found  that  condition  to 
exist;  and  it  is  our  impression,  at  least,  that  since  the  action  of  the 
court  in  1907  or  1908,  that  course  of  conduct  has  not  been  followed. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  yet  we  have  heard  of  cases  where,  notwith- 
standing injunction,  the  members  of  an  association  have  followed 
prices  fixed  by  the  leaders  in  the  association  without  having  any 
written  agreement  to  that  effect,  and  human  nature  has  certain 
tendencies.     I  was  wondering  whether  those  tendencies  manifested 
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themselves  among  the  wholesale  grocers,  or  whether  they  were 
exempt  from  those  frailties  of  human  nature. 

Mr.  Colveh.  I  do  not  think  they  are  exempt  from  the  ordinary 
traits  of  human  nature.  I  should  not  be  surprised,  and  I  think  I 
would  be  somewhat  charitable,  if  I  found  that  the  wholesale  grocers' 
associations,  which  are  sectional  over  the  United  States,  and  then  the 
national  association  which  covers  all,  were  driven  into  dangerously 
close  communion  now  because  of  the  common  peril  that  they  all  see. 
I  think  I  would  have  some  charity  for  their  getting  together. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  was  speaking  now  in  a  general  way  without  any 
information  as  to  this  particular  subject,  simply  taking  into  con- 
sideration human  nature  as  you  and  I  have  had  opportunity  to 
observe  it.  We  are  considering  here  the  packers  who,  as  you  say, 
combine,  and  I  was  wondering  whether,  for  illustration,  the  Whole- 
sale Grocers'  Association  might  not  have  had  the  same  temptation 
to  combine,  and  whether  they  had  yielded  to  that  temptation.  You 
would  know  about  that,  I  suppose,  better  than  any  of  us,  and  we  are 
seeking  information  from  you. 

Mr.  Colver.  Well,  specifically  with  reference  to  this  association, 
and  with  respect  to  the  other  wholesale  grocers'  associations,  the 
commission  does  not  know  of  the  existence  of  either  gentlemen's 
agreements  or  other  price-fixing  arrangements.  We  do  not  know 
that. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Have  you  noticed  great  uniformity  of  prices? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Would  that  be  to  your  mind  a  suspicious  circum- 
stance ? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  will  not  pursue  the  inquiry  any  further  now. 
You  are  seeking  regulation  of  things,  and  very  properly,  and  it  all 
goes  back  to  the  consumer.  The  consumer  pays  the  tax,  and  we  want 
to  try  to  take  care  of  the  consumer,  whether  he  eats  groceries  or 
meats,  or  both ;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Barkley.  Have  you  been  able  to  compare  the  uniformity  of 
prices  among  wholesale  grocers,  to  which  you  say  attention  has  been 
directed,  with  the  uniformity  of  prices  existing  among  other 
branches  of  business  in  like  articles ;  in  other  words  is  the  uniformity 
any  greater  among  the  wholesale  grocers  than  it  is  among  retail 
grocers  or  druggists  or  clothing  men,  or  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Colver.  I  do  not  think  we  have  here  anything  so  definite  that 
it  would  be  helpful  to  the  committee  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Colver,  would  it  not  be  essential  to  the  very 
life  of  the  business  that  these  prices  approximately  approach  a  uni- 
formity, because  if  they  do  not,  the  competitor  has  got  to  meet  the 
price,  and  it  would  only  be  a  mere  matter  of  time  when  they  would 
all  go  out  of  business ;  that  is,  if  they  did  not  approach  uniformity  of 
prices? 

Mr.  Colver.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Stephens.  The  competition  would  get  to  be  so  great  that  there 
would  be  no  profit  and  they  would  all  go  out  of  business.  They  are 
all,  of  necessity,  compelled  to  approach  a  uniformity  of  price  in  order 
to  stay  in  the  business? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Sweet.  In  other  words,  uniformity  would  be  an  evidence  of 
a  just  price? 

Mr.  Stephens.  Not  necessarily  so;  but  it  strikes  me  it  certainly 
would  be  a  necessity  to  maintain  the  equilibrium. 

Mr.  Colver.  Mr.  Hamilton's  question  suggests  a  thing  that  I  might 
say  now.  Mr.  Hamilton  asked,  when  you  find  a  uniformity  of  price, 
whether  or  not  suspicion  is  aroused,  and  my  answer  is  that  it  is  a 
circumstance  which  attracts  attention.  Then  there  is  another  circum- 
stance that  attracts  attention,  and  that  is  when  you  find  an  industry 
each  member  of  which  is  maintaining  at  very  large  expense  a  selling 
force,  keeping  high-salaried  men  on  the  road,  paying  them  salaries 
or  commissions  or  both;  when  you  find  such  extensive  and  well- 
organized  selling  organizations,  that  fact  tends  to  relieve  the  mind 
of  the  suspicion  that  there  is  a  very  hard-and-fast  price  arrange- 
ment or  division  of  territory  or  allotment  of  customers,  because  on 
the  heels  of  a  division  of  territory  and  allotment  of  customers  and  a 
price  agreement,  the  efficiency  of  a  sales  organization  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  be  maintained  at  100  per  cent.  So  just  as  you  find 
things  that  arouse  your  suspicion,  it  is  oftentimes  possible  to  apply 
other  tests,  and  look  for  other  activities,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
which  would  increase  your  suspicion  or  tend  to  lull  it. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  yet  a  large  association  with  considerable 
capital  would  presumably  be  able  to  maintain  a  well  organized  force 
to  promote  sales  and  to  promote  uniformity  of  prices.  In  short,  the 
machinery  is  most  perfect  where  there  is  the  most  money  back  of  it, 
so  that  would  coincide,  rather,  with  uniformity  of  prices.  It  would 
tend  to  perpetuate  the  uniformity  of  prices;  tend  to  raise  a  barrier 
which  the  consumer  would  find  it  difficult  to  overcome. 

Mr.  Colver.  If  the  association  which  you  speak  of,  as  an  associa- 
tion, maintained  a  selling  organization,  then  there  would  not  be  any 
question.  Suspicion  would  become  almost  a  conviction  right  there; 
but  if  the  various  and  individual  members  of  an  association  each 
maintain  highly  organized  selling  organizations,  you  are  inclined  to- 
think  there  must  be  competition  there,  because,  generally,  there 
would  be  less  reason  for  such  individual  organization. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Let  me  interrupt  you  right  there,  Mr.  Colver- 
Take,  for  instance,  the  subject  under  discussion,  the  packers.  I  sup- 
pose, without  knowing  anything  about  it,  that  they  have  highly  paid 
experts  in  their  employ,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  they  have  perfected  the  machinery  of  distri- 
bution, perhaps,  as  thoroughly  as  any  business  in  the  country,  and 
yet  the  argument  which  you  are  making,  in  your  judgment,  does  not 
apply  to  them. 

Mr.  Colver.  Oh- 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Where  there  is, uniformity  of  prices,  and  they  are- 
able,  as  you  state  the  packers  are  doing,  to  maintain  their  own  prices, 
and  are  able  not  only  to  maintain  the  prices  of  meat  but  are  reaching^ 
out  and  controlling  and  maintaining  prices  of  other  commodities  not 
allied  with  meats,  and  if  this  is  being  dOne,  as  you  state,  by  these 
various  instrumentalities  controlled  by  the  packers  which  they  em- 
ploy by  reason  of  their  very  great  capital ;  the  same  argument  which* 
you  are  able  to  make  in  relation  to  the  packers  applies  to  other  in- 
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dustries,  it  seems  to  me.  I  have  an  open  mind  on  the  subject,  but  I 
want  to  get  at  the  facts. 

Mr.  Colver.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  analogy  is  there.  Let  us  see. 
If  the  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association  were  similar  to  the  operations 
of  these  packing  companies  which  we  have  been  talking  about,  we 
would  find  that  the  members  of  the  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association 
had  taken  on  the  wholesaling  and  distribution  of  hardware  and  of 
drugs  and  of  boots  and  shoes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Well,  I  want  to  separate  that  for  the  purpose  of 
this  suggestion :  You  are  complaining,  and  justly,  it  strikes  me, 
against  the  monopoly  of  related  and  unrelated  industries,  but  there 
may  be  a  monopoly  of  the  main  industry,  which  may  be  as  pernicious 
as  the  monopoly  of  unrelated  industries.  That  is  the  point  I  am 
getting  at. 

PRINCIPLE  OF  FEDERAL  LICENSE. 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes.  We  have  directed  your  attention  up  to  now  very 
largely  to  the  effect  of  the  expansion  and  extension  into  these  unre- 
lated fields,  and  for  this  reason :  There  was  before  the  committee  a 
bill  which  proposes  to  regulate  by  license  the  business  conduct  of 
individuals  and  partnerships  and  concerns  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce of  meat  packers,  and  that  license  was  to  contemplate  the  con- 
duct of  these  concerns  in  the  meat-packing  business  and  their  rela- 
tion to  other  interstate  business.  Now,  the  point  we  were  trying  to 
make  was  that  such  license  was  not  an  improper  interference  with 
the  individual  business  enterprise,  with  proper  private  business  enter- 
prise, and  ingenuity  and  industry,  because  we  were  trying  to  say  that 
that  license  would  first  reach  and  strike  at  the  bringing  together  of 
unrelated  things,  which  in  itself  was  not  in  the  public  interest  and 
not  good  for  other  lines  of  industry  which  had  been  invaded.  We 
had  also  tried  to  show,  and  I  think  there  is  no  question  about  it,  that 
the  meat-packing  field  and  industry  in  and  of  itself  furnishes  a  wide, 
ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  any  reasonable  ambition  and  industry 
and  enterprise.  As  I  said  the  other  day,  in  answer,  I  think,  to  your 
own  question,  Mr.  Hamilton,  there  is  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
mere  size,  and  the  commission  has  not  in  mind  and  never  has  had  in 
mind  the  size  of  a  concern. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  No. 

Mr.  Colver.  There  is  no  abhorrence  with  respect  to  a  big  company 
simply  because  it  is  big.  Size  is  no  crime.  Size  does  not  awaken  the 
commission  to  any  prejudice  at  all;  but  when  size  outgrows  its  field 
or  leaves  its  own  field  and  ramifies  into  other  fields  to  the  detriment 
of  legitimate  business  in  those  other  fields,  then  we  say  that  not  the 
size  but  the  direction  it  takes  is  inimical  to  the  public  welfare,  to 
legitimate  business,  to  the  general  business  health  of  the  country.  So 
we  were  trying  to  point  out  that  the  license  control  which  is  proposed 
here  will  be  useful,  and  primarily  useful,  in  a  limitation  to — you  can 
not  call  it  their  legitimate  field,  because  any  legitimate  business  is, 
generally  speaking,  a  legitimate  business  field  for  anybody;  but 
limiting  it  to  a  reasonable  field,  a  reasonable  area  or  scope  or  sphere 
of  influence  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  that  that  is  not  a  drastic 
thing  or  a  radical  thing  or  an  unheard-of  thing.  This  matter  of 
Federal  license 

Mr.  Hamilton  (interposing).  Just  a  second  before  you  pass  from 
that  point.    Mr.  Colver,  of  course  it  is  quite  clear,  I  suppose,  to  most 
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of  us  that  this  bill,  if  it  should  become  a  law,  will  establish  a  prece- 
dent. That  is  clear;  and  we  can  accept  that  as  a  foundation  proposi- 
tion, can  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes.  . 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Then,  having  established  this  precedent  with  rer- 
erence  to  the  packers,  we  can  apply  this  rule  of  action  to  any  other 
business  which  is  offending  in  like  manner,  can  we  not? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  would  seem  to  be  inevitable. 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  we  could  apply  it  to  an  industry  which  is  not 
necessarily  controlling  many  unrelated  industries,  could  we  not? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Because,  assuming  we  have  the  power,  in  exercis- 
ing that  power  there  is  no  place  where  we  have  to  stop,  whenever  an 
abuse  has  crept  in  or  manifested  itself  among  these  producers.  There- 
fore we  could  apply  it  to  any  large  association  which  it  would  appear 
was  unduly  controlling  a  prime  necessity. 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes ;  and  yet  that  does  not  exactly  reach,  I  think,  the 
theory  that  the  commission  is  bringing  to  you  in  support  of  this 
remedy.  It  is  not  the  thought  of  the  control  in  and  of  itself  that  the 
commission  is  calling  your  attention  to.    It  is  not  that. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  would  have  the  right; 

Mr.  Colver  (interposing).  Yes 

Mr.  Hamilton  (continuing).  To  compel,  and  that  means  the  power 
of  life  and  death  over  an  industry. 

Mr.  Colver.  You  have  the  right. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  you  would  have. 

Mr.  Colver.  Congress  has  the  right. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Precisely;  and  you  would  have  by  virtue  of  the 
law. 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes.  You  see  the  thought  recurs  here  that  this  would 
be  an  entering  wedge,  and  that  this  thing  would  be  extended.  For  that 
reason  it  would  seem  to  me  it  would,  be  well  to  have  the  record  here 
very  clear  as  to  why  this  licensing  has  been  suggested  in  this  case. 
I  think  there  are  only  two  principal  reasons.  Neither  of  them  is  con- 
trol of  the  commodity.  The  two  reasons  are :  First,  the  existence  of 
unfair  competition  in  an  industry ;  not  that  there  is  a  control ;  but  a 
common  practice  of  unfair  competition  in  an  industry  would  be  one 
symptom  that  would  seem  to  indicate  such  remedy  as  this  license 
plan;  and  the  second  would  be  found  when  one  industry  was  in- 
vading a  dozen  or  twenty  of  other  innocent  unrelated  industries. 

Those  two  things  are  the  only  things  I  have  tried  to  lay  emphasis 
upon,  and  the  only  two  things  I  think  of  now  that  would  be — that  is  a 
-pretty  broad  statement — the  only  two  things  I  think  of  now  that 
would  indicate  an  exercise  of  this  license  remedy.  This  license 
theory  is  old.  It  is  not  new  at  all.  It  is  a  pretty  good  Roosevelt  doc- 
trine. In  December,  1904,  the  first  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Corpora- 
tions discussed  it.  The  report  dated  December  19,  1904 — report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Corporations — discussed  the  whole  matter  of  control  of 
corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  was  what  year? 

Mn  Colver.  December,  1904. 
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Mr.  Esch.  Is  that  a  report  of  Herbert  Knox  Smith? 

Mr.  Colver.  No,  sir;  it  is  by  James  R.  Garfield,  and  he  suggests 
"various  methods  or  rather  analyzes  various  methods  which  have  been 
suggested  for  the  control  of  interstate  commerce,  and  he  finally,  by 
■elimination,  came  to  a  distinct  recommendation  of  the  Federal 
license  plan  in  interstate  commerce. 

It  is  curious  and  interesting  that  the  contents  of  Commissioner 
■Garfield's  report  was  not  known  to  any  of  the  nfembers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  at  the  time  that  we  arrived  at  practically  the 
same  conclusion.  I  think  that  perhaps  Mr.  Murdock  knew  of  it  gen- 
erally, but  he  never  suggested  nor  quoted  it  to  us,  nor  was  it  consid- 
ered until  after  our  conclusion  had  been  independently  reached  and 
until,  indeed,  I  think,  these  hearings  had  been  started  here ;  and  then, 
in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  novelty  of  this  idea,  I  said,  very  inno- 
cently, that  I  thought  it  was  perhaps  somewhat  novel  but  that  I  did 
not  think  it  was  at  all  radical.  And  then  my  attention  was  called 
to  Mr.  Garfield's  report,  which  I  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
and  profit;  and  it  is  curious  that  that  report  14  years  ago  came  out 
at  exactly  the  same  place  we  came  out.  I  believe  there  is  now  pend- 
ing before  Congpess  and  in  the  custody  of  this  committee  a  bill  to 
the  same  general  effect  by  Mr.  Steele,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  I  think 
that  some  such  authority  as  Senator  Knox  has  been  quoted  in  favor 
of  this  theory  when  he  was  Attorney  General,  all  of  which  is  very 
interesting  and  shows — — 

Mr.  Hamilton  (interposing).  In  the  revision  of  your  statement,  I 
would  suggest  that,  if  convenient,  you  incorporate  those  references 
so  that  we  can  have  them. 

Mr.  Colvee.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  very  important  matter  coming  before 
the  House  this  morning  in  reference  to  sending  the  revenue  bill  to 
conference,  consequently  it  is  time  now  for  us  to  adjourn.  Will  it 
be  convenient  for  you,  Mr.  Colver,  to  return  here  to-morrow  at  10.30 
and  resume  your  statement? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes ;  if  that  is  agreeable  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  then  stands  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow at  10.30,  when  we  will  be  glad  to  have  Mr.  Colver  again  on 
the  stand. 

(Thereupon  at  11.58  o'clock  a.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
to-morrow,  January  3,  1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 

(The  following  are  the  extracts  from  annual  reports  of  Hon. 
James  R.  Garfield,  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  above  referred  to, 
which  are  submitted  as  part  of  Mr.  Colver's  statement:) 

EXTRACTS  FROM  ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  HON.  JAMES  R.  GARFIELD, 
COMMISSIONER  OF  CORPORATIONS, 

I.  FROM  ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  1904. 

FEDERAL   FRANCHISE   OE  LICENSE   SYSTEM    FOE  INTERSTATE   COMMERCE, 

The  principal  features  of  such  a  system  would  be: 

(a)  The  granting  of  a  Federal  franchise  or  license  to  engage  in  interstate 
■commerce. 

(6)  The  imposition  of  all  necessary  requirements  as  to  corporate  organiza- 
tion and  management  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  grant  of  such  franchise 
■or  license. 
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(c)  The  requirement  of  such  reports  and  returns  as  may  be  desired,  as  a 
condition  of  the  retention  ,of  such  franchise  or  license. 

(d)  The  prohibition,  of  all  corporations  and  corporate  agencies  from  engaging 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  without  such  Federal  franchise  or  license. 

(e)  The  full  protection  of  the  grantees  of  such  franchise  or  license  who  obey 
the  laws  applicable  thereto. 

if)  The  right  to  refuse  or  withdraw  such  franchise  or  license  in  case  of 
violation  of  law.  with  appropriate  right  of  judicial  appeal  to  prevent  the  abuse 
of  power  by  the  administrative  officer.     [P.  45.] 

*  *  *  *  .  *  *  * 

I  therefore  beg  to  suggest  that  Congress  be  requested  to  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  enacting  a  law  for  the  legislative  regulation  of  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  under  a  license  or  franchise,  which  in  general  should  provide  as 
follows : 

(a)  The  granting  of  a  Federal  franchise  or  license  to  engage  in  interstate 
commerce. 

(&)  The  imposition  of  all  necessary  requirements  as  to  corporate  organization 
and  management  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  grant  of  such  franchise  or 
license. 

(c)  The  requirement  of  such  reports  and  returns  as  may  be  desired  as  a 
condition  of  the  retention  of  such  franchise  or  license. 

{d)  The  prohibition  of  all  corporations  and  corporate  agencies  from  engaging 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  without  such  Federal  franchise  or  license. 

(e)  The  full  protection  of  the  grantees  of  such  franchise  or  license  who  obey 
the  laws  applicable  thereto. 

(/)  The  right  to  refuse  or  withdraw  such  franchise  or  license  in  case  of 
violation  of  law,  with  appropriate  right  of  judicial  appeal  to  prevent  abuse  of 
power  by  the  administrative  officer. 

This  bureau,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
affords  the  appropriate  machinery  for  "the  administration  of  such  a  law. 

It  is  fully  appreciated  that  this  recommendation  is  not  new,  but  has  been  the 
subject  of  most  serious  and  exhaustive  consideration  by  public  officials  and 
commissions,  as  well  as  private  persons  technically  well  qualified  to  speak. 
The  Industrial  Commission,  in  its  final  report  on  this  subject,  recommended, 
among  other  things,  the  adoption  of  a  plan  quite  similar  to  this.  It  is  neither 
necessary  nor  wise  to  attempt,  in  this  report,  to  elaborate  the  details  of  such  an 
act;  but  the  bureau  has  upon  its  files  abundant  and,  in  many  particulars,  ex- 
haustive information  which  would  be  immediately  available  for  the  use  of 
Congress  or  any  committee  thereof  which  might  have  under  consideration 
such  a  measure.     [Pp.  47-48.] 


Appendix  B. 
[Pp.  56-60.] 

FEDERAL     FRANCHISE      SYSTEM      FOR      INTERSTATE      COMMERCE — CONSIDERATION      OF 

DETAILS. 

It  is  not  desired  to  definitely  put  forward  in  this  appendix  any  specific  detailed 
outline  of  such  system  as  being  the  particular  means  of  carrying  out  the  general 
conclusions  set  forth  in  the  body  of  the  report.  The  particular  object  is  rather 
to  develop  as  far  as  possible  the  legal  questions  that  will  be  raised,  in  general, 
by  such  a  system,  and  it  is  obvious  that  that  purpose  can  best  be  obtained  by 
outlining  in  a  tentative  way  the  possible  features  of  such  system  and  observing 
the  legal  propositions  that  would  be  involved  therein/ 

I.   FUNDAMENTAL  PURPOSE  OF   THIS    ACT. 

Briefly,  its  object,  would  be  to  remedy,  so  far  as  is  possible  by  legislation, 
those  corporate  evils  the  existence  of  which  this  bureau  is  considering.  A  full 
statement  in  detail  of  those  evils  is  not  necessary  here,  and  the  matter  has 
already  been  treated  in  some  detail  in  the  body  of  this  report. 

In  general,  however,  it  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  distinction  established  in 
the  case  of  Cooley  v.  Board  of  Port  Wardens  (12  Howard,  299),  namely,  that* 
while  Congress  has  complete  control  over  interstate  commerce  it  practically 
exercises  this  power  only  over  its  national  features,  leaving  local  matters  to 
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the  regulation  of  the  States.  Applying  this  rule  to  corporate  business,  the 
system  in  question  should  deal  with  the  following  features  of  that  business: 

(a)  Where  the  organization  or  management  of  the  corporation  affects  persons 
or  interests  in  more  than  one  State,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  furnishing  of  public- 
service  facilities  or  necessaries  between  two  or  more  States ;  in  the  offering  of 
securities  to  the  general  pub'.ic ;  in  the  seeking  of  credit  or  loans  from  the  general 
public ;  in  affecting  labor  conditions  in  two  or  more  States ;  in  affecting  prices 
of  goods  or  raw  materials  in  two  or  more  States,  and  in  the  controlling  or  co- 
ordinating, by  merger  or  otherwise,  of  business  in  different  States. 

(&)  Where  such  corporate  conditions  affect  strictly  the  governmental  agencies 
of  the  United  States  and  the  operation  thereof. 

(c)  Where  such  conditions  affect  business  wholly  outside  of  State  control-  - 
for  instance,  navigation  a,nd  foreign  commerce. 

(d)  Where  the  existing  State  incorporation  laws  are  essentially  an  abuse  of 
the  comity  of  States  and  have,  as  their  primary  object,  the  chartering  of  corpora- 
tions whose  two  chief  characteristics  shall  be  (1)  the  power  to  do  business  in 
other  States  and  (2)  the  duty  to  pay  taxes  to  the  chartering  State. 

(e)  Where  the  legislative  power  of  a  given  State  has  been  so  far  misused 
under  the  present  tendency  toward  lax  corporation  laws  that  it  has  resulted  in 
a  distinct  degeneration  in  standards  of  commercial  ethics  and  wholly  insufficient 
protection  is  given  thereby  to  large  classes  of  its  citizens. 

(/)  Also  within  these  limits  such  a  Federal  law  should  endeavor  to  correct, 
as  far  as  may  be,  those  peculiar  evils  inherent  in  the  corporate  form  as  such, 
and  referred  to  specifically  in  the  body  of  this  report ;  for  instance,  lack  of 
personal  responsibility  of  managers,  improper  use  of  stock  as  a  kind  of 
currency,  lack  of  proper  publicity  as  to  terms  of  organization,  overcapitaliza- 
tion, etc. 

II.    QUESTIONS    OF    ADMINISTRATION    AND    ENFORCEMENT. 

1.  System  should  be  compulsory. — As  part  of  this  discussion  it  may  he  re- 
marked that  a  compulsory  rather  than  an  optional  franchise  system  is  neces- 
sary.    There  must  be   a  positive  prohibition   against  engaging  in   corporate 
interstate  commerce  without  a  Federal  franchise  in  order  to  make  the  system 
.  effective. 

It  has  been  often  suggested  that  a  Federal  license  law  or,  more  particularly, 
a  Federal  incorporation  law  might  be  made  optional ;  that  this  law  might 
require  such  publicity  and  fairness  on  the  part  of  those  coming  under  it  that 
public  opinion  would  force  corporations  to  comply  with  it  in  order  to  gain  the 
reputation  of  being  substantial  business  entities.  This  was  the  basis  dpon 
which  the  proposed  "  New  York  business  companies  act "  was  drawn.  No  such 
optional  law  has  been  tried  so  far  as  is  known,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  it  would  be  used.  In'  order  to  have  a  Federal  law  of  any  public 
benefit  it  must  impose  conditions  upon  corporations  which  from  the  strict 
standpoint  of  those  interested  in  the  corporation  would  be  objectionable,  inas- 
much as  the  law  must  protect  the  public  as  well  as  the  corporation.  To  this 
extent,  therefore,  those  about  to  form  a  corporation  would  prefer  the  State 
law.'  Any  such  arrangement  would  reduce  the  United  States  practically  to  the 
position  that  an  individual  State  holds  now.  The  United  States  would  merely 
offer  one  form  of  corporation  law;  45  different  forms  are  offered  now  by 
the  different  States. 

If  corporations  now  do, not  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  known  merits 
of  the  Massachusetts  law,  for  instance,  rather  than  the  piratical  possibilities 
of  the  laws  of  certain  other  States,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  they  would  avail 
themselves  of  a  properly  drawn  Federal  law.  It  has  been  especially  obvious 
that  within  the  last  two  or  three,  years  the  majority  perhaps  of  the  great  cor- 
porations have  been  formed,  not  with  a  view  to  their  future  or  to  their  business 
stability,  but  with  a  view  to  the  stock  markets  and  the  issue  of  stock ;  and  a 
promoter  having  this  latter  purpose  in  mind  would  care  nothing  about  the 
enhanced  reputation  given  by  a  sound  corporate  act,  but  would  care  a  great 
deal  about  the  enlarged  possibilities  of  stock  manipulation  given  by  loose  State 
law.    In  short,  it  is  believed  that  the  optional  plan  would  fail. 

2.  Determination  of  jurisdictional  facts. — The  first  point  is  the  determination 
or  definition  of  the  corporations  to  which  the  system  is  to  be  applied ;  that  is 
to  say,  By  what  practical  method  shall  the  fact  be  established  that  a  given 
corporation  is  engaged  in  interstate  commerce?    This  fact  is.  of  course,  the 
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basis  of  all  jurisdiction  in  the  matter  and  must  be  clearly  and  positively  fixed 
by  some  method  which  will  admit  of  being  H<1.1u.sted  to  a  routine  and  applied 
readily  to  any  corporation  by  some  Federal  authority ;  for  instance,  the  Bureau 
of  Corporations.  It  must  be  as  nearly  automatic  as  possible,  involving  as  little 
expense,  annoyance,  uncertainty,  and  disturbance  of  traffic  as  may  be. 

There  are  two  ways  at  least  in  which  this  fact  may  be  established : 

(a)  By  reference  to  the  commerce  itself  during  its  transit  or  at  some  time 
between  its  inception  and  close,  and  most  naturally  at  the  time  when  it  crosses 
the  State  line.  ..    . 

The  obvious  and  weighty  objection  to  this  State  line  basis  is  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  make  it  automatic ;  that  it  would  require  apparently  a 
customhouse  system  which  would  be  very  expensive,  involving  great  inter- 
ference with  business,  and  be  wholly  impracticable.  It  seems  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  establishment  of  the  jurisdictional  fact  at  the  State  line,  taking  the 
commerce  itself  as  a  basis,  is  a  method  which  must  be  laid  out  of  the  discussion. 

(6)  The  only  practical  alternative  is  by  test  applied,  not  to  the  commerce 
itself  but  to  the  parties.  This  would  naturally  be  operated  by  means  of  returns 
by  corporations  to  the  bureau  under  a  general  law.  Two  difficulties  appear 
here : 

(1)  .Possibility  of  false  returns  by  the  corporation  or  its  officers.  This  is  not 
a  serious  clanger,  as  the  making  of  such  false  returns  should  subject  the 
falsifier  to  severe  penalty,  and  a  violation  of  this  rule  could  be  rather  easily 
proven  in  any  given  case. 

(2)  The  second  difficulty — a  more  troublesome  one — is  the  possibility  of 
evasion  by  the  company — that  is,  the  carrying  on  of  its  business  under  such 
form  that  its  real  interstate  business  would  be  concealed  under  the  guise  of  a 
domestic  business.  This  would  naturally  be  attempted  by  making  all  its  sales 
and  purchases  through  an  individual  resident  in  the  same  State  as  the  cor- 
poration, which  individual  should  then  sell  to  another  individual  resident  iu 
another  State  and  where  the  other  end  of  the  transaction  is  desired  to  take 
place,  so  that  the  actual  interstate  commerce  would  apparently  be  between 
individuals  only. 

In  other  words,  the  corporation  would  attempt  to  change  its  interstate 
commerce  from  a  corporate  to  an  individual  business,  taking  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  desired  to  apply  this  franchise  system  only  to  corporations. 
As  a  matter  of  law,  it  is  of  course  possible  to  apply  this  franchise  system  to 
individuals;  but  the  purpose  of  such  a  system  is  to  remedy  corporate  evils,  and 
present  conditions  do  not  call  for  any  such  regulation  of  ordinary  individual 
interstate  trade. 

But  the  practical  danger  of  effective  evasion  by  such  a  plan  is  much  more 
apparent  than  real.  There  are  two  reasons :  In  the  first  place,  the  main  dis- 
tinction between  the  real  individual  trade,  with  which  no  interference  is  in- 
tended, and  the  evasive  trade  suggested  above,  would  be  the  difference  be- 
tween bona  fide  contracts  of  purchase  and  sale,  and  contracts  of  agency  or 
consignment  under  the  fictitious  guise  of  sales.  The  legal  difference  between 
these  two  conditions  is  considerable,  and  it  will  be  decidedly  difficult  to  com- 
pletely cover  the  fictitious  nature  of  such  evasive  transactions.  Second,'  it  is 
obvious  that  such  a  system  would  in  practice  be  exceedingly  cumbrous,  costly, 
and  disadvantageous  to  the  evading  corporation.  In  most  cases  it  would 
be  easy  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  individual  seller  or  buyer  was  merely 
the  agent  of  the  corporation,  and  his  status  can  be  thus  described  in  the  act. 

There  would,  however,  remain  a  number  of  cases  close  to  the  line,  especially 
with  small  corporations  doing  their  business  wholly  through-  jobbers,  where  it 
might  be  hard  to  determine  whether  the  contract  made  by.  the  corporation  with 
the  jobber  was  a  part  of  interstate  commerce  in  disguise,  or  a  purely  separate 
contract  and  a  bone  fide  domestic  transaction. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  either  a  Federal  incorporation  law 
or  a  Federal  license  law  involves  a  practical  difficulty,  which  is  substantially 
new  to  our  governmental  operations;  i.  e..  either  system  requires  the  dividing 
of  the  business  of  the  country  into  two  great  classes,  interstate  and  domestic, 
for  the  purpose  of  jurisdiction  over  corporations.  This  has  never  been  done 
before,  administratively.  All  that  has  been  done  so  far  is  for  the  court  to  say 
in  specific  cases,  with  all  the  facts  before  it  after  a  long  trial,  that  such  and 
such  an  act  was  or  was  not  interstate  commerce. 

But  this  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  making  a  system  by  which  an  ad- 
ministrative bureau  can,  with  the  ease  and  speed  essential  to  administrative 
action,  test  and  determine  this  question  for  all  corporations  in  the  country 
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There  are  indicated  above  the  practical  difficulties  of*  establishing,  for  admin- 
istrative purposes,  the  jurisdictional  fact  of  interstate  commerce. 

It  would  possibly  be  sufficient  to  give  the  bureau  power  to  determine  prima 
facie  the  existence  of  this  fact,  leaving  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  United  States 
courts  from  such  determination,  and  allowing  the  bureau  jurisdiction  on  the 
prima  facie  determination  until  reversed  by  the  court  of  first  instance,  after 
which  the  jurisdiction  should  be  suspended  pending  an  appeal  by  the  bureau. 

This  power  should  also,  of  course,  expressly  include  the  power  to  apply  in 
said  prima  facie  manner  the  license  requirements  to  any  individuals  who  were, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  bureau,  acting  as  virtual  selling  or  purchasing  agents  for 
corporations  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  license  law. 

Prima  facie  jurisdiction  having  thus  been  established,  the  bureau  should  be 
given  means  of  enforcement  based  upon  this  fact  in  the  form  of  some  general 
right  to  impose  a  penalty  or  to  cause  the  restraint  of  the  offending  corporation 
from  engaging  in  interstate  commerce. 

III.    DEFINITION    OF    INTERSTATE    COMMERCE. 

1 

It  is  believed  that  no  serious  difficulty  will  arise  in  most  cases  on  the  question 
as  to  what  constitutes  "  interstate  commerce."  It  is  merely  desired  to  note  here 
that  it  will  be  unwise  in  the  proposed  act  to  attempt  any  specific  definition  of 
such  commerce.  It  is  believed  that  it  would  be  better  to  use  merely  the  words 
of  the  Constitution.  Any  attempt  to  define  such  commerce  otherwise  will  be 
certain  to  omit  features  which  may  come  into  existence  later.  The  meaning  of 
the  words  "  interstate  commerce  "  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  as  regards 
their  application  to  the  great  bulk  of  present  transactions,  and  in  doubtful  cases 
the  determination  can  be  secured  by  judicial  decision.  It  is  chiefly  essential 
that  the  law  should  be  broad  enough  in  its  scope  on  this  point  to  cover  any 
transactions  which  may  be  hereafter  determined  interstate  commerce. 

IV.  MATTERS,  TO  BE  LEFT  IN  CONTROL  OF  STATES. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  logical  division  of  corporate  conditions  as  between  the 
United  States  and  the  States,  it  is  obvious  that  there  should  be  left  in  control 
of  the  States  such  matters  as  peculiarly  affect  local  conditions — as,  for  instance, 
protecting  the  life  and  health  of  citizens  and  their  morals,  the  governmental 
agencies  of  the  State,  the  right  of  the  State  to  tax  the  property  within  its 
limits,  the  definition  of  contractual  rights  as  relating  to  the  domestic  com- 
merce, and  their  enforcement  in  the  State  courts,  and  all  matters  affecting  real 
property  located  in  the  States.  The  use  of  the  'phrase  "  police  powers."  though 
technically  appropriate  here,  has  been  avoided  on  account  of  its  indefiniteness. 

V.  ODTLINE  OF  ESSENTIAL    MACHINERY. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  proposed  system,  it  would,  In 
general,  be  necessary  for  the  bureau  to  have  full  information  as  to  corporate 
conditions.  This  would  require  such  information  as  is  necessary  to  give,  in 
the  first  place,  (a)  a  basis  for  jurisdiction,  and  (6)  a  basis  for  action  in  case 
the  requirements  of  the  law  are  not  complied  with.  This  would  call  for  a 
regular  system  of  annual  reports  from  corporations,  giving  their  form  of  or- 
ganization ;  management  and  methods  of  business ;  financial  condition ;  volume 
of  trade  and  direction  of  the  same ;  prices ;  cost  and  character  of  production 
and  all  selling  or  buying  agencies. 

It  is  possible  that  some  more  substantial  basis  than  need  for  information 
may  be  required  in  order  to  make  this  report  full  and  satisfactory.  It  is  often 
found  that  a  system  of  reports  which  is  based  solely  on  the  principle  of  pub- 
licit^  or  of  the  need  of  information  lacks  the  necessary  "  sanction  "  to  render 
it  properly  enforceable.  It  is  suggested  that  this  system  of  reports  would  be 
much  strengthened  if  it  were  based  partially  on  a  small  Federal  tax,  largely 
nominal  and  merely  sufficient  to  support  the  bureau  and  to  furnish  a  formal 
legal  basis  for  the  acquisition  of  the  information  desired.  This  tax  would  not 
be  intended  to  accomplish  any  substantial  change  in  the'  present  system  of 
corporate  taxation. 

Further,  it  should  be  noted  that  only  certain  portions  of  this  information 
should  be  made  public.  The  .amount  of  publicity  should  be  determined  by  the 
respective  rights  of  the  various  interests  involved  in  corporate  business,  and 
care  should  be  taken  to  protect  amply  the  rights  of  privacy,  which  are  properly 
essential  to  the  carrying  on  of  business. 
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Specifically,  a  Federal 'franchise  system,  as  above  discussed,  should  have  the 
following  requirements : 

(1)  Annual  reports  from  corporations  as  to  their  business,  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  show —  i 

(a)   Whether  it  is  interstate  or  not. 

(6)  To  fully  inform  the  Bureau  as  to  the  details  of  the  organization,  the  ar- 
rangement of  stock  interests,  the  property  taken  by  the  company  at  Its  incep- 
tion and  the  consideration  paid  therefor,  the  terms  of  subscription,  the  bond 
indebtedness  and  the  interests  of  the  promoters  therein,  the  personnel  of  the 
management,  the  charter  and  by-laws,  the  number  and  local  distribution  of 
stockholders,  all  contracts  in  full  made  with  promoters  and  with  financial  in- 
terests In  the  organizing  of  the  company,  and  all  special  legislation  relating  to 
the  company.  (These  points  might  be  stated  in  the  first  report  and  not  re- 
peated thereafter  unless  conditions  were  changed. ) 

(c)  The  financial  condition  of  the  company,  showing  its  assets  and  liabilities, 
a  statement  of  its  business  from  the  side  of  production,  showing  the  character 
of  goods,  their  distribution,  prices,  cost  of  production,  condition  of  labor  and 
wages,  condition  of  plants  and  machinery,  salaries,  office  expenses,  taxes,  and 
insurance. 

(&)  In  public-service  corporations  special  information  should  be  required, 
directed  to  the  question  of  discriminations  and  facts  which  bear  upon  this  point. 

(2)  Provision  for  publication  of  so  much  information  as  is  necessary  to  allow 
the  public  to  protect  itself  against  fraud  and  the  abuse  of  minority  interests. 

(3)  Provisions  making  false  returns  penal,  and  allowing  for  investigation  by 
the  bureau  as  to  the  fact  of  falsity. 

(4)  Provisions,  as  suggested  above,  against  evasion  through  selling  agents. 

(5)  Provision  for  a  nominal  tax  for  the  support  of  the  bureau. 

(6)  Issuance  of  a  license  to  corporations  complying  with  the  requirements 
of  this  law. 

The  foregoing  requirements  apply  almost  wholly  and  exclusively  to  publicity. 
Some  positive  regulation  by  the  Federal  Government  should  also  be  added,  pos- 
sibly in  some  of  the  following  forms : 

(7)  That  corporations  taking  a  Federal  license  should  conform  the  status  of 
their  capital  stock,  bonds,  and  indebtedness  to  principles  laid  down  by  the  act. 

(8)  Reports  as  to  condition  of  company  to  be  required  for  the  stockholders. 

(9)  Increase  of  personal  responsibility  of  managers  and  directors. 

(10)  Prohibition  of  discriminations  by  public-service  companies. 

(11)  Prohiibtion  of  those  classes  of  commercial  methods  which  are  clearly 
unfair  competition. 

(12)  Power  in  the  bureau  in  the  first  instance  to  enforce  so  many  of  the 
above  provisions  as  may  be  adopted.  Such  enforcement  would  probably  be  by 
the  action  of  the  bureau  as  a  prosecuting  officer  and  would,  require  provision 
for  complaints  to  the  bureau. 


II.  FROM  ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  1905. 

[Pp.  5-8.] 

The  position  of  the  bureau  at  the  time  of  its  creation  was  unique.  It  owed 
Its  existence  largely  to  a  public  feeling  arising  from  unusual  industrial  develop- 
ments. Public  opinion  thereon  was  vigorous,  but  confused  and  vague.  In  gen- 
eral, the  tremendous  concentration  of  industrial  power,  the  obvious  use,  in 
many  cases,  of  improper  industrial  methods  of  competition,  and  the  instances 
of  clearly  unsound  or  fraudulent  finance  connected  with  corporations,  led  to 
the  general  belief  that  there  had  arisen  a  new  industrial  problem,  a  set  of 
conditions  not  adequately  met  by  existing  laws.  No  solution  of  this  problem 
had  then  received  general  acceptance,  nor  had  the  problem  itself  been  clearly 
stated.  Numerous  experiments  at  solution  had  been  made  by  way  of  antitrust 
laws,  but  the  admitted  futility  of  most  of  these  laws  led  only  to  the  negative 
conclusion  that  such  was  not  the  way  to  treat  the  great  industrial  changes  of 
which  every  one  was  cognizant. 

Upon  only  one  point  can  it  be  said  that  public  opinion  was  fairly  clear  and 
unanimous,  and  that  point  was  the  desire  for  "  publicity  "—in  other  words,  the 
desire  for  information.  It  was  not  clearly  understood  to  what  use  this  Infor- 
mation should  be  put,  nor,  indeed,  what  subjects  it  should  cover ;  but  the  de- 
mand for  accurate  information  was  fundamentally  sound.    The  policy  of  the 
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bureau  has  been  framed  in  accordance  with  this  demand.  Its  field  may  be  di- 
vided into  subjects  relating  to  law  on  the  one  hand,  and  subjects  relatine  to 
economic  industrial  facts  on  the  other.  It  must  examine  and  compare  the 
statutes  under  which  the  corporations  are  doing  business  with  industrial  and 
statistical  facts. 

A  statute  is  the  formal  expression  of  public  opinion.  Hence  statutes  designed 
to  improve  industrial  conditions  will  not  be  based  upon  sound  economic  prin- 
ciples unless  public  opinion  which  they  express  is  the  result  of  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  industrial  methods. 

Not  only  is  legislation  dependent  upon  public  opinion,  but  likewise  moral 
standards  in  business  and  the  rules  of  daily  commercial  intercourse,  which  can 
not  be  enforced  by  statute,  are  created  and  sustained  by  public  opinion 
Current  events  have  strikingly  demonstrated  the  tremendous  reformative  force 
of  public  opinion  without  the  intervention  of  law.  Existing  business  methods 
will  be  changed  in  accordance  with  public  opinion.  Heretofore  the  wide  scope  of 
corporate  operations  and  the  baffling  diversities  of  Federal  and  State  laws  have 
made  an  intelligent  public  opinion  impossible.  The  average  man  can  easily  judge 
of  an  isolated  commercial  transaction  between  himself  and  his  neighbor,  but  he 
utterly  lacks  the  statistical  and  legal  information  necessary  to  view  justly  the 
operations  of  the  great  corporations  doing  business  throughout  the  country. 

Industrial  conditions  are  extremely  complex,  far-reaching,  and  composed  of 
a  multitude  of  detailed  facts.  To  form  an  intelligent  opinion  of  permanent  in- 
dustrial tendencies  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  know  accurately  all  the  facts 
found  in  industrial  conditions,  but  especially  to  be  able  to  arrange  these  facts 
in  their  proper  relations.  Many  mistakes  of  public  opinion  have  been  due  to  a 
failure  to  separate  the  essential  from  the  nonessential,  to  give  proper  weight 
to  the  various  facts.  Much  legislation  has  been  enacted  which  is  futile  and  often 
harmful  because  directed  either  at  the  modification  of  great  economic  laws, 
which  can  not  be  modified  by  statute,  or  at  the  treatment  of  sporadic  and  sen- 
sational facts.  Estimates,  guesses,  prejudices,  and  limited  individual  experience 
have  been  the  bases  of  action,  rather  than1  broad  and  final  conclusions  based 
upon  accurate,  properly  arranged  masses  of  facts. 

The  bureau,  therefore,  has  endeavored  not  only  to  obtain  accurate,  reliable 
information,  and  facts  sufficient  in  number  to  be  representative,  but  also  to  draw 
conclusions  that  shall  represent  permanent  tendencies  rather  than  individual 
instances.  To  this  end  it  has,  with  a  force  of  carefully  trained  employees, 
taken  up  given  industries  dealing  in  important  staples,  and  collected  statistics 
and  facts  relating  thereto ;  has  then  digested  this  information  so  as  to  obtain 
what  might  be  called  reliable  general  averages,  and  has  endeavored  to  deduce 
from  them  conclusions  as  to  permanent  corporate  methods  and  tendencies. 

It  is  strongly  felt  that  preventive  rather  than  remedial  means  must  be  used 
in  dealing  with  the  entire  problem.  The  Government  must  deal  beforehand  with 
causes,  not  merely  afterwards  with  their  effects.  In  order  to  ascertain  proper 
methods  of  prevention  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  causes  of  industrial  evils. 
The  work  of  the  bureau  has  brought  out,  to  an  extent  not  reached  before,  the 
actual  methods  used  in  certain  industries;  their  methods  of  competition,  of  econ- 
omies in  production  and  distribution,  of  discriminations  in  distribution  and  trans- 
portation ;  and  also  the  results  of  such  methods  in  obtaining  or  tending  to  ob- 
tain monopolistic  control.  Its  work  has  shown,  in  the  case  of  the  several  great 
industries  already  investigated,  or  now  under  investigation,  the  fact  that  the 
predominant  control  enjoyed  by  certain  great  concerns  is  based  usually  upon 
one  or  two,  or  a  very  few,  single  factors,  such  as  the  control  of  transportation, 
of  trade-marks,  of  patent  rights,  of  raw  material,  special  legislation,  or  a  com- 
bination of  one  or  more  of  these  factors. 

Such  information  will  afford  the  basis  for  an  intelligent  public  opinion,  and 
it  will  constitute  "  publicity  "  of  a  sort  that  will  be  efficient  in  correcting  some 
prevalent  abuses.  An  illustration  of  this  principle  has  already  been  obtained 
in  numerous  cases  where  the  bureau  has  been  investigating  oppressive  and  un- 
just methods  of  competition.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  victims  of 
such  methods  have  informed  the  bureau  that  the  mere  investigation  of  these 
facts  has  led  to  a  discontinuance  of  the  methods,  and  have  assured  the  bureau 
that  from  their  individual  standpoint  great  good  has  already  resulted  to  them 
from  the  bureau's  work. 

The  year's  work  upon  the  investigation  of  special  industries  and  particular 
corpora'tions  has  strengthened  my  conviction  that  no  permanent  remedy  for 
existing  industrial  evils  can  be  expected  until  Congress  exercises  more  fully  its 
power  of  affirmative  action  under  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution.    No 
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fact  of  industry  is  more  obvious  than  that  modern  business  has  outgrown  and 
wholly  disregards  State  lines,  and  that  the  jurisdictions  of  single  States,  as- 
applied  to  the  operations  of  a  great  interstate  business,  are  futile  and  even 
harmful.  A  close  study  of  the  methods  of  organization  and  operation  of  the 
greater  industrial  corporations,  their  relation  to  transportation  companies,  both 
rail  and  water,  their  methods  of  competition,  the  extension  of  their  business 
throughout  many  States,  and  the  sale  of  their  commodities  throughout  the 
world  proves  that  they  have  actually  gone  beyond  the  possibility  of  proper  super- 
vision or  control  by  the  single  State  which  gave  them  corporate  existence. 
Their  relation  to  the  transportation  companies  alone  is  a  sufficient  reason  for 
bringing  them  under  Federal  regulation.  It  is  idle  to  claim  that  the  railroads 
are  wholly  at  fault  for  rebates,  discriminations,  and  other  devices  for  offering: 
to  one  shipper  improper  advantages  over  a  competitor. 

It  is  impossible  to  prevent  such  abuses  by  purely  penal  legislation.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  law  has  not  been  beneficial,  for 
it  has.  Its  enforcement  has  compelled  some  respect  for  the  law,  which,  until 
recently,  was  wholly  lacking.  But  so  far  as  effecting  a  permanent  change  of 
the  conditions  which  that  law  denounces,  but  little  has  been  done.  The  imposi- 
tion of  a  penalty  upon  a  combination  simply  drives  the  men  in  that  combina- 
,  tion  to  the  formation  of  another  device  for  accomplishing  the  same  purpose,  and 
this  for  the  reason  that  combination  is  an  industrial  necessity,  and  hence  will  be 
engaged  in  despite  penal  legislation. 

By  the  exercise  of  the  affirmative  power  granted  under  the  commerce  clause 
Congress  can  with  safety  provide  a  method  by  which  reasonable  combination 
may  be  permitted.  This  method  must  be  founded  upon  an  act  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  will  give  to  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  standing  and  recognition  under  a  Federal  act.  It  may  be  accom- 
plished either  by  a  license  to  engage  in  such  commerce  or  by  a  charter  granted 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Under  either  form  Congress  should  provide  all 
requirements  necessary  to  insure  publicity  and  honesty  in  promotion,  organiza- 
tion, capitalization,  and  conduct  of  the  corporation,  reserving  to  the  Government 
the  right  of  inspection  of  the  books  of  such  corporation  and  the  further  right — the 
.  most  important  of  all — to  stop  the  operations  of  such  corporation  if  it  becomes  a 
violator  of  the  Federal  statutes,  at  all  times  preserving  to  the  corporation  and 
its  stockholders  the  right  of  judicial  appeal  against  the  improper  exercise  of 
executive  authority. 

The  power  of  Conyress  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  being  plenary,  that 
body  may  determine  to  what  extent  it  will  first  exercise  its  power.  The  trans- 
portation companies  most  clearly  should  come  within  the  terms  of  such  a  meas- 
ure; and  with  them  should  be  joined  the  greater  corporations  engaged  in  the 
production,  manufacture,  and  distribution  of'those  staples  which  affect  the  lives 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  the  monopolization  of  which  will  necessarily 
result  In  hardship  and  injustice  to  the  individual.  Such  a  law  is  not  an  inva- 
sion of  individual  liberty  or  right ;  is  not  an  effort  to  have  the  Government  do- 
that  which  the  individual  could  best  do ;  and  would  not,  in  its  effect,  destroy 
individual  enterprise  or  the  possibility  of  individual,  success.  It  would  afford' 
equality  of  opportunity,  not  equality  in  results. 

It  is  universally  recognized  that  the  great  highways  of  commerce  should  be 
open  to  all  upon  equal  terms.  It  is  likewise  true  that  the  opportunities  for  the 
individual  to  engage  in  industrial  enterprise  should  be  equally  free.  The  indi- 
vidual is  not  strong  enough  ordinarily  to  protect  himself  against  a  great  corpo- 
ration. He  can  be  secure  in  his  rights  only  under  a  law  which  subjects  the  cor- 
poration to  regulation  by  a  Government  whose  jurisdiction  is  broad  enough  and 
whose  power  is  great  enough  to  compel  obedience.  Such  a  law  would  lessen 
the  possibilities  of  unfair  and  dishonest  competition.  Under  such  a  law  the 
questions  of  the  reasonableness  of  combination,  of  conspiracies  in  restraint  of 
trade,  of  monopolistic  control,  would  be  left,  as  they  should  be,  for  the  determi- 
nation of  the  courts ;  and  the  Government  would  then  have,  as  it  should  have 
the  opportunity  at  all  times  to  know  the  detailed  operations  of  those  corpora- 
tions to  which  it  has  granted  great  powers,  upon  which  it  has  imposed  great 
responsibilities,  and  over  which  it  will  exercise  its  full  measure  of  protection 
so  long  as  they  obey  the  laws  of  the  land. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  what  was  stated  in  my  last  annual  report  regard- 
ing the  relative  merits  of  Federal  license  or  a  national  incorporation  law  If 
the  principle  of  Federal  regulation  be  agreed  upon,  there  will  be  little  difficulty 
in  determining  which  method  should  be  adopted. 
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in.  FROM  ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  1906. 

[Pp.  5-6.] 

The  meat-inspection  and  pure-food  laws  are  the  most  recent  examples  of 
the  extension  of  the  principle  of  publicity.  The  meat-inspection  law  goes  further 
by  affirmatively  establishing  the  principle  of  imposing  a  condition  precedent  upon 
the  right  to  engage  in  interstate  commerce.  Meat  products  can  not  be  trans- 
ported in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  until  they  have  been  subjected  to 
Federal  inspection  and  such  inspection  evidenced  by  labels.  This  is  in  effect  the 
requirement  of  a  license  to  engage  in  interstate  commerce. 

The  investigations  conducted  by  the  bureau,  the  effect  of  the  interstate-com- 
merce laws,  the  results  of  prosecutions  under  the  antitrust  law,  the  reasons 
which  compelled  the  enactment  of  the  meat-inspection  and  pure-food  laws,  all 
lead  me  to  earnestly  urge  again  the  desirability  of  and  necessity  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Federal  inspection  and  supervision  of  the  greater  industrial  corpo- 
rations engaged  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  substantially  as  outlined  in 
the  license  plan  suggested  in  my  annual  reports  for  1904  and  1905. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION   (1902)   AS  TO 
FEDERAL  LICENSE. 

Commissioner  Garfield,  at  the  end  of  his  report  for  1904  (p.  60  above),  re- 
ferred to  his  suggestion  of  Federal  license  as  not  new  and  cited  the  recommenda- 
tion previously  made  by  the  Industrial  Commission. 

The  Industrial  Commission,  in  its  final  report  of  1902  on  industrial  combi- 
nations, recommended  among  other  things  that  plan  3  be  adodpted,  this  being 
one  of  three  possible  plans  that  it  had  outlined  as  a  remedy  for  corporate 
and  industrial  abuses  it  had  found. 

Plan  3  stated  that  the  evils  of  combinations  remedial  by  regulative  legis- 
lation come  chiefly  from  two  sources:  (1)  The  more  or  less  complete  exercise 
of  the  power  of  monopoly;  (2)  deception  of  the  public  through  secrecy  or  false 
information.    This  plan  further  stated  that : 

"  It  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the  public  interest  to  support  our  public 
burdens  by  levying  more  of  the  taxes  upon  those  who,  for  whatever  reason, 
have  monopolistic  power,  and  for  private  gain  levy  tribute  through  monopoly 
prices  upon  great  masses  of  consumers.  But  in  such  case  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  taxation  should  not  ultimately  be  borne  by  the  people. 

"  It  would  seem  entirely  competent,  if  it  should  be  thought  wise,  for  our 
Federal  Government  to  levy  a  franchise  tax  upon  corporations  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce.  Congress,  beyond  question,  has  entirely  within  its  con- 
trol the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce.  It  is  also  clear  that  this  control 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue,  and,  incidentally,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  any  injury  to  the  public,  or  of  furthering  the  public 
welfare. 

"  Congress  may,  therefore,  in  its  discretion,  besides  levying  a  tax  upon 
them,  lay  other  conditions,  without  the  fulfillment  of  which  State  corporations 
would  be  forbidden  to  engage  im  interstate  commerce.  It  may  prescribe  con- 
ditions which  would  in  all  probability  prevent  many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
abuses  which  come  from  our  great  combinations,  so  far  as  they  are  engaged  in 
interstate  business.  If  it  appears  that  danger  of  monopolistic  power  increases 
with  the  size  of  corporations  and  the  extent  of  their  business,  a  franchise  tax 
might  readily  be  made  progressive  in  its  rates,  and  thus  give  back  to  the  public, 
through  this  partial  bearing  of  the  burdens  of  government,  some  of  the  gains 
of  monopoly.  Even  if  it  were  not  felt  that  the  greater  corporations  were  more 
injurious  to  the  public  than  the  smaller,  a  progressive  franchise  tax  might 
properly  be  levied  on  the  ground  that  the  larger  corporations  have  a  decided 
advantage  in  the  conduct  of  business,  so  that  a  higher  rate  of  taxation  would 
not  be  to  them  more  burdensome  than  a  lower  rate  to  a  smaller  rival. 

"  Such  laws,  either  for  levying  a  tax  or  for  carrying  out  prescribed  condi- 
tions in  connection  with  corporations  doing  an  interstate  business,  would  of 
necessity  require  a  special  bureau  for  their  administration."  (Final  Report  of 
Industrial  Commission,  1902,  vol.  xix,  pp.  645-647.) 
To  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  plan  it  was  recommended : 
"That  plan  3 — Federal  taxation  v.nA  supervision — heretofore  outlined,  be 
adopted,  and  to  accomplish  its  purposes — 

"(o)  That  an  annual  franchise  tax  be  imposed  upon  all  State  corporations 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  calculated  upon  the  gross  earnings  of  each  cor- 
poration from  its  interstate  business ;  that  the  minimum  rate  of  such  tax  be 
low,  but  that  the  rate  be  gradually  increased  with  increases  in  earnings. 
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"(&)  That  there  be  created  in  .the  Treasury  Department  a  permanent  bureau, 
the  duties  of  which  shall  be  to  register  all  State  corporations  engaged  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce ;  to  secure  from  such  corporations  all  reports  needed 
to  enable  the  Government  to  levy  a  franchise  tax  with  certainty  and  justice,  and 
to  collect  the  same;  to  make  such  inspection  and  examination  of  the  business 
and  accounts  of  such  corporations  as  will  guarantee  the  completeness  and 
accuracy  of  the  information  needed  to  ascertain  whether  such  corporations  are 
observing  the  conditions  prescribed  in  the  act  and  to  enforce  penalties  against 
delinquents;  and  to  collate  and  publish  information  regarding  such  combina- 
tions and  the  industries  in  which  they  may  be  engaged  so  as  to  furnish  to 
the  Congress  proper  information  for  possible  future  legislation. 

"The  publicity  secured  by  the  governmental  agency  should  be  such  as  will 
prevent  the  deception  of  the  public  through  secrecy  in  the  organization .  and 
management  of  industrial  combinations  or  through  false  information.  Such 
agency  would  also  have  at  its  command  the  best  sources  of  information  regard- 
ing special  privileges  or  discriminations,  of  whatever  nature,  by  which  industrial 
combinations  secure  monopoly  or  become  dangerous  to  the  public  welfare.  It 
is  probable  that  the  provisions  herein  recommended  will  be  sufficient  to  remove 
most  of  the  abuses  which  have  arisen  in  connection  with  industrial  combina- 
tions. The  remedies  suggested  may  be  employed  with  little  or  no  danger  to 
industrial  prosperity  and  with  the  certainty  of  securing  information  which 
should  enable  the  Congress  to  protect  the  public  by  further  legislation  if 
necessary."     (Pp.  650-651.) 

The  material  referred  to  by  Mr.  Colver  on  page  49  above  is  here 
given : 

THE   PACKERS'    POSITION   IN    THE   DISTRIBUTION    OF    FOODSTUFFS. 

The  commission's  investigation  of  the  meat  industry  and  of  perishable, 
canned,  and  package  foods  has  developed  that  the  large  packers  are  rapidly 
securing  a  strong  position  in  the  production  of  many,  and  in  the  distribution  of 
nearly  all,  kinds  of  foodstuffs.  This  encroachment  is  particularly  far-reaching 
in  distribution.  The  numerous  branch  and  sales  houses  of  the  Big  Five  packers 
scattered  all  over  the  country  are  no  longer  used  for  the  exclusive  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  meats  and  by-products  for  which  they  were  originally  established. 

These  packers  have  invaded  the  wholesale  grocery  trade,  and  in  practically 
all  the  more  important  centers  of  distribution  they  threaten  to  dominate  a  field 
which  a  few  years  ago  was  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  the  independent  pro- 
vision jobber  and  wholesale  grocer.  With  the  exception  of  sugar  and  flour,  the 
profits  on  the  marketing  of  which  are,  without  the  control  of  their  supply,  rela- 
tively small  and  the  control  of  which  by  the  packers  has  apparently  never 
gqtten  far  and  with  the  exception  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  into  the  mar- 
keting of  which  the  packers  have  never  ventured  far,  the  Big  Five  are  now  dis- 
tributors of  almost  all  the  commodities  legitimately  belonging  to  the  regular 
wholesale  grocery,  provision,  and  produce  trade.  These  include  all  kinds  of 
meats,  dressed  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  cereals,  and  other  package  foods, 
jellies,  pickles,  and  canned  fruits,  vegetables,  fish,  and  meats. 

The  extent  of  these  encroachments  will  vary  with  the  commodity,  the  locality, 
and  the  dealer.  Aside  from  meats,  there  are  no  absolute  statistics  on  these 
commodities  for  the  country  as  a  whole  which  will  show  exactly  how  far  the 
packers'  invasion  has  reached.  But  reliable  figures  have  been  given  to  the  com- 
mission by  many  individuals  covering  their  own  business  dealings  and  these 
figures  are  conclusive  as  to  the  strong  tendency. 

The  following  figures  and  discussion  relate  to  the  packers'  control  over  the 
distribuiton  of  poultry,  eggs,  and  dairy  products :  Martin,  Walt  &  Co.,  wholesale 
commission  merchants,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  state  that  in  the  past  few  years  their 
business  has  fallen  off  more  than  60  per.  cent,  which  they  attribute  to  the  big 
packers.  Gridley,  Maxon  &  Co.  say  that  the  big  packing  houses  are  getting  the 
business  and  that  in  poultry  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  they  will  have 
it  all. 

The  S.  A.  D.  Parker  Co.,  wholesale  dealers  in  poultry,  eggs,  and  butter,  Nor- 
folk, Va„  states  that  the  packers  are  gradually  acquiring  the  great  bulk  of  the 
egg>  poultry,  and  butter  business.  The  Fidelity  Fruit  &  Produce  Co.,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  report  that  until  1916,  many  of  the  local  produce  dealers  were  also  exten- 
sive dealers  in  poultry  and  eggs,  but  the  Big  Five  have  gradually  taken  the 
business  away  from  them  until  now  they  together  handle  probably  75  per  cent 
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of  the  poultry  and  90  per  cent  of  the  eggs  sold  In  the  Atlanta  market.'  The 
statement  of  McCullough  Bros.,  wholesale  dealers  In  produce,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
made  Independently  of  the  preceding  statement  Is  that  packers  together  handle 
75  per  cent  of  the  poultry  and  85  per  cent  of  the  eggs. 

H.  F.  Battermen  of  Battermen  &  Koellein,  poultry  dealers,  Chicago,  say  that 
the  big  packers  are  cutting  into  the  poultry  business  very  materially.  At  pres- 
ent about  66  per  cent  of  the  Chicago  trade  is  sold  by  the  Big  Five.  Augustus  J. 
Bartlett,  wholesale  dealer  in  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and  poultry,  Boston,  Mass., 
stated  that  the  packers  are  cutting  into  the  business  of  the  independents  con- 
stantly. The  consensus  of  opinion  of  independent  dealers  at  Chattanooga  is  that 
the  big  packers  handle  75  per  cent  to  85  per  cent  of  the  eggs  and  poultry  sold  on 
that  market. 

H.  R.  Aiken,  jobber  and  wholesaler  of  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  states  that  the  packers  are  getting  control  of  the  country  shippers  or  forc- 
ing them  out  of  business  and  that  very  few  small  independent  shippers  are  left. 
George  Collins,  jobber  in  dressed  poultry,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  says  that  the  packers 
have  become  so  large  in  poultry  business  that  the  only  chance  for  a  small  dealer 
in  the  poultry  trade  is  to  do  a  scalping  business,  and  estimates  that  they  have 
injured  the  independent  poultry  dealers  in  that  city  until  they  are  doing  only 
one-third  of  their  former  business.  He  expects  the  meat  packers  to  drive  all 
independents  out  of  business. 

Robert  Ray,  president  of  the  Farmers'  Product  Co.,  Wichita,  Kans.,  says  that 
over  90  per  cent  of  the  poultry  and  egg  business,  in  the  Whichita  territory  is 
now  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  packers.  Carl  Nelson,  shipper  and  packer  of 
poultry,  butter,  and  eggs,  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  states  that  he  is  the  only  independ- 
ent buyer  and  distributer  of  eggs  in  that  city  where  formerly  there  were  many 
prosperous  independent  dealers.  He  says  that  Swift  &  Co.  have  secured  the 
business. 

Marshall,  Jordan  &  Keith,  wholesale  produce  dealers,  Birmingham,  Ala., 
report  that  the  Big  Five  have  the  bulk  of  the  trade  there  on  eggs ;  that  seven 
or  eight  years  ago  their  firm  had  a  good  business  in  eggs,  but  that  it  has  gradu- 
ally dropped  off  until  it  is  now  practically  nothing.  Mr.  Keith  of  the  firm 
states  that  the  packers  have  practically  all  the  cheese  business  in  Birmingham 
and  about  two-thirds  of  the  egg  business,  and  all  the  frozen  poultry  business. 
E.  V.  Mandel  &  Co.,  wholesale  produce,  Louisville,  Ky.,  reoprts  that  in  their 
immediate  section  Armour  &  Co.,  through  ownership  of  the  Kentucky  Cream- 
eries Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  the  Kentucky  Creameries  Co.,  New  Albany,  Ind., 
are,  in  their  opinion,  the  biggest  factors  in  eggs  and  poultry. 

Dan  B.  Dougherty,  pf  the  Latshaw  Feerst  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  says  that  the 
packers  have  become  such  large  factors  in  the  handling  of  butter  and  eggs  that  it 
is  possible  for  them  to  manipulate  the  market  at  will.  He  believes  that  they 
could  force  the  independent  dealers  out  of  business  if  they  cared  to  do  so.  W._  J. 
Hartzell  Co.,  205  Ferry  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  states  that  the  packers  "  abso- 
lutely control  the  egg  business  "  and  that  they  make  the  price  and  eventually, 
in  their  opinion,  will  monopolize  the  poultry  business. 

F.  K.  McFall,  of  Gleason  &  Lansing,  wholesale  dealer  in  butter  and  eggs, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  states  that  it  is  his  opinion  that  the  meat  packers  control  the 
supply  of  eggs  at  the  present  time  throughout  the  United  States  and  cites  as 
evidence  that  the  British  ministry  in  the  summer  of  1918  went  into  the  open 
market  and  endeavored  to  buy  700  cars  of  eggs,  but  were  able  to  secure  but 
little  in  this  way. 

CANNED  AND  PACKAGE  FOODS. 

In  canned  and  package  foods  the  packers  have  made  inroads  into  the  whole- 
sale grocery  business  equally  marked.  The  following  are  a  few  statements  from 
representative  firms: 

H  T  Quinton,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  states  that  Armour  &  Co.  has  bought  up  the 
entire  catsup  output  of  Lindner  &  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and  the  entire  output 
of  corn  canners  and  other  foodstuffs  from  other  manufacturers. 

Wake  Peterkin  &  Co.,  food  brokers,  New  York  City,  say  that  they  wanted 
,  last  fall'to  make  a  contract  for  sauerkraut  between  the  Batavia  Canning  Co.,  Ba- 
tavia  N  Y  and  one  of  their  customers.  They  had  gotten  to  the  point  where  that 
company  had  agreed  to  sell/subject  to  approval  of  sample  which  it  was  to  send 
hut  they  were  unable  to  get  the  sample  and  later  learned  that  \\  ilcon  &  Co.  had 
acouired  control  of  the  Batavia  Canning  Co. 

Thomas  S  Vullette,  of  Francis  H.  Leggett  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  states  that 
Armour,  Swift,  Wilson,  and  the  other  packers  are  huge  speculators  controlling 
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an  enormous  aggregate  of  capital,  and  where  they  don't  manufacture  themselves 
they  buy  up  as  much  as  possible  of  the  output  and  resell.  Last  year  they  bought 
all  of  the  canned  goods  they  could  and  sold  them  for  less  prices  than  the  whole- 
sale jobbers. 

J.  L.  Griffin,  wholesale  grocer,  reports  that  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Atlas  Oereal  Co.,  Kansas  City,  packers  of  rolled  oats,  advised  them  that  Ar- 
mour &  Co.  spent  more  for  advertising  their  rolled  oats  last  year  than  their  total 
sa'es  of  rolled  oats. 

Henry  C.  Perkins,  of  Barber  &  Perkins,  wholesale  grocers,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
says  that  they  are  beginning  to  feel  very  keenly  the  hand  of  the  meat-packing 
combine  on  a  gre^it  many  staples  in  the  grocery  line  outside  of  meats.  This 
covers  primarily  almost  all  kinds  of  canned  goods  and  many  of  the  cereals,  if  not 
all.  They  say  they  were  compelled  to  buy  their  supplies  of  canned  pineapples 
from  the  Swift  concern,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  which  should  have  come  either 
from  first  hands  or  from  surplus  stocks  held  by  the  grocery  shipping  trade.  The 
same  was  true  last  year  with  tomatoes  in  cans,  the  meat  packers  controlling  the 
tangible  supply  at  the  end  of  the  season.  So  also  rolled  oats  and  corn  meal  sold 
by  the  Buffalo  Cereal  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  packers. 

Robert  L.  Montgomery,  of  Montgomery  &  Co.,  wholesale  grocers,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  stated  that  in  the  prior  60  or  90  days  they  had  been  unable  to  buy  a  pound 
of  rice,  yet  the  meat  packers  had  large  supplies  and  had  been  selling  to  retail 
grocers  from  1  cent  to  1£  cents  per  pound  less  than  the  regular  market  price. 
Also  that  Armour  &  Co.  bought  over  1,000,000  cases  of  canned  tomatoes  last  year 
at  from  $1.20  to  $1.35  per  case,  taking  them  out  of  the  market  and  saying  they 
would  not  sell  them  until  the  market,  price  reached  $2  per  case.  When  the  price 
reached  that  figure  he  said  Armour  &  Co.  sold  tomatoes  to  their  customers  at  $2, 
and  that  they  were  obliged  to  pay  the  same  price  for  what  they  needed  to  fill  their 
orders.  He  also' stated  that  the  meat  packers  entered  the  grape-juice  business 
a  few  years  ago  and  in  a  short  time  formed  a  holding  company  with  which  most 
of  the  jobbers  of  grape  juice  became  affiliated. 

James  Hewitt,  of  H.  Kellogg  &  Son,  importers  and  wholesale  grocers,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  reports  that  the  packers  now  control  the  canned-tomato  market, 
and  that  as  to  fruits,  pineapples,  cherries,  and  condensed  milk  they  have  either 
bought  out  or  built  a  sufficient  number  of  canneries  to  control  the  supply.  He 
says  that  this  policy  of  the  packers  crushes  the  small  canners,  and  that  if 
they  are  allowed' to  go  on  with  their  activities  they  will  eventually  control 
and  manipulate  all  of  these  products.  He  further  states  that  they  are  gradually 
encroaching  on  the  grocery  trade  generally,  driving  dealers  out  of  business  and 
forcing  them  into  the  position  of  becoming  their  employees  and  distributing 
agents  for  them.  , 

William  J.  Young,  broker  and  commission  merchant,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  reports 
substantially  the  same  with  regard  to  Armour  &  Co.'s  control  over  canned  to- 
matoes as  Robert  L.  Montgomery,  of  Montgomery  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
He  reports  also  that  the  packers  are  in  the  distribution  of  rice,  controlling  the 
supply  and  refusing  to  sell  to  wholesale  grocers. 

William  G.  Bohstedt,  of  the  Bonstedt  Brokerage  &  Commission  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  reports  that  the  packers  are  both  buying  and  putting  up  their  own 
canneries  in  Philadelphia  for  fruit,  vegetables,  and  fish;  that  Armour  &  Co. 
lately  bought  an  oat-meal  mill  from  Kern  Bros.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  tht 
Buffalo  Cereal  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He  complains  of  this  company's  forcing  its 
way  into  the  pineapple  business,  and  where  it  was  unable  to  buy  the  output 
of  canning  companies,  compelled  them  to  sell  their  plants.  He  says  that  if 
the  large  meat  packers  are  not  taken  care  of  they  will  eventually  control  all 
of  the  food  products  in  the  United  States. 

William  D.  Mullen  &  Co.,  wholesale  grocers,  Wilmington,  Del.,  reports  that 
of  all  the  large  packers,  Armour  &  Co.  is  most  active  in  their  territory ;  that 
this  company  purchases  tomatoes  very  largely  in  this  territory  for  its  own 
labels., 

Mr.  W.  F.  Bode,  of  Reid,  Murdock  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Chicago,  111.,  states  that  at 
the  Cleveland  convention  in  1917  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  had  one  buyer  for 
each  of  the  important  items  in  the  canned-food  line,  who  had  positive  instruc- 
tions to  buy  every  case  of  goods  they  could  from  the  packers  who  attended  the 
convention.  They  not  only  bought  at  the  prices  offered,  but  they  bid  up  the 
price  to  the  canner  in  order  to  get  these  goods  away  from  the  regular  whole- 
sale channels.  All  during  1918,  he  further  states,  brokers  said  that  the  stock- 
yards packers  have  given  them  carte  blanc  to  buy  at  any  price  all  the  goods 
their  canning  accounts  had  to  offer,  and  that  Swift  &  Co.  and  Armour  attempted 
to  buy  a  large  portion  of  the  pineapple  pack  of  1918. 
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Walter  Birkin,  of  the  American  Groceries  Brokerage  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  states 
that  the  effect  of  the  large  packers  on  his  field — evaporated  milk  and  pickles — 
is  marked,  the  tendency  being  to  cut  out  all  middlemen  through  the  control  of 
the  source  of  supply. 

Arthur  Williams,  of  R.  G.  Williams  &  Co.,  wholesale  grocers,  New  York 
■City,  states  that  Wilson  &  Co.  bought  out  the  vegetable  packing  concern  of 
Grafton  &  Jobnson,  of  Indiana,  from  which  Williams  &  Co.  formerly  bought 
as  high  as  17,000  cases  of  canned  goods  per  annum.  This  not  only  cut  off 
one  source  of  supply  of  Williams  &  Co.,  but  Wilson  &  Co.  by  this  move  became 
an  active  competitor.  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  a  Swift  concern,  bought  out  the 
tomato  catsup  and  chili  sauce  manufacturer,  Mullen-Blakledge-Nellis  Co.,  of- 
Brazil,  Ind.  After  this  purchase  he  says  they  refuse  to  sell  goods  except  under 
their  own  labels,  and  this  cut  off  the  source  of  supply  of  the  Royal  Scarlet, 
the  best  brand  of  catsup  sold  by  Williams  &  Co. 

B.  C.  Lavender,  of  the  Wichita  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.,  Wichita,  Kans., 
reports  that  a  local  packer  visited  him  on  October  23,  1918,  and  told  him  that 
he  had  been  empowered  by  Armour  &  Co.  to  buy  from  the. Wichita  Wholesale 
•Grocery  Co.  all  the  canned  corn  which  that  company  had  on  hand  or  had  con- 
tracted for  upon  a  basis  of  7J  per  cent  profit  over  the  cost  at  canning  factory. 
He  further  states  that  the  proposition  was  turned  down  for  the  reason  that 
the  merchandise  had  been  bought  "for  his  own  trade.  He  said  he  had  reasons 
to  believe  that  every  wholesale  grocer  In  his  territory  was  made  a  similar 
proposition. 

F.  A.  Alpin,  of  J.  K.  Armsby,  New  York  City,  estimates  that  the  packers  at 
the  present  time  control  one-fifth  of  the  salmon  canneries  of  the  United  States, 
:and  believes  that  they  will  "  murder  "  the  small  businesses  one  by  one  in  the 
most  heartless  fashion  until  they  reach  their  goal — complete  domination. 


Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Friday,  January  3, 1919. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Thetus  W.  Sims 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  B.  COLVER,  CHAIRMAN  FEDERAL 
TRADE  COMMISSION— Resumed. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  the  committee  will  please  come  to 
order.  Mr.  Colver,  I  was  hoping  we  would  get  through  with  your 
statement  to-day,  if  possible,  and  I  am  going  to  have  to  say  on  ac- 
count of  the  members  of  the  committee  having  so  much  work  of  press- 
ing importance  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  insist  on  beginning  these 
hearings  promptly  at  10.30  o'clock,  and  if  any  witness  who  was  to  be 
nere  is  not  here  at  that  time,  we  will  have  to  take  up  someone  else. 
Our  time  is  so  pressing  that  we  are  compelled  to  do  that  in  justice 
to  the_  members  of  the  committee. 

You  may  now  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Colver.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  thought  it  would  be 
useful  this  morning  to  come  to  the  control  in  the  purchase  of  live 
gtock,  and  I  will  run  over,  just  as  briefly  as  I  can,  the  successive 
stages  or  devices  in  the  situation  which  bring  us  down  to  the  present 
time. 

DRESSED-MEAT  POOLS    (1885-1902). 

The  first  getting  together  of  the  packers  in  the  nature  of  a  division 
of  business  was  in  1885-,  and  that  combination 

Mr:  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  What  date? 

Mr.  Colver.  In  1885.  And  that  combination  was  not  with  respect 
to  the  purchase  of  live  animals  but  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  meat. 
The  agreement  was  on  the  sale  of  meat  and  was  called  the  Dressed- 
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Meat  Pool.  The  fact  of  such  a  pool  is  admitted  and  has  been 
proven;  proven  in  court  proceedings.  It  was  called  the  Allerton 
Pool  or  the  Dressed  Meat  Pool,  arid  the  members'  were  Swift  & 
Co.,  Armour  &  Co.,  S.  W.  Allerton,  Morris  &  Co.,  and  Hammond  &■ 
Co.  The  Cudahy  Packing  Co  was  not  represented.  The  Allerton 
Co.  was  later  absorbed  by  Morris  &  Co. 

As  I  say,  this  pool  or"  agreement  ran  to  dressed  meats  and  not  to 
the  purchase  of  live  stock. 
•  The  operations  of  this  pool  were  investigated  by  a  special  Senate 
committee  on  the  transportation  and  sale  of  meat  products,  and 
after  two  years  of  investigation  that  committee  reported  unani- 
mously in  1890  that  there  was  convincing  proof  of  collusion  with 
respect  to,  first,  the  fixing  of  beef  prices ;  second,  the  division  of  ter- 
ritory and  business;  third,  the  division  of  certain  public  contracts,' 
and  fourth,  the  compulsion  of  retailers  to  buy  their  beef  from  the 
members  of  the  pool. 

Just  about  that  time  the  Sherman  law  was  enacted,  and  this 
Senate  committee  report  had  been  made.     That  was  28  years  ago. 

Then  followed  next,  in  1893,  what  was  called  the  Veeder  Pool. 
It  got  the  name  of  the  Veeder  Pool  from  the  fact  that  Henry  Veeder,. 
the  son  of  Albert  H.  Veeder,  who  was  .then  the  attorney  of  Swift  & 
Co.,'  was  the  secretary,  and  to  an  extent  the  clearing  house  for  the 
pool's  operations. 

The  existence  of  the  Veeder  Pool  and  the  operations  of  the 
Veeder  Pool  have  been  made  a  matter  of  record  in  court  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Veeder  himself  in  the  National  Packing  Co.  case.  His 
testimony  was  given  after  the  statute  of  limitations  had  run,  and  he 
testified  that  from  1893  to  189(5  the  representatives  of  Armour  &  Co.T 
Swift  &  Co.,  and  Morris  &  Co.  met  regularly  every  Tuesday  after- 
noon at  2  o'clock ;  but  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co.  and  the  G.  H.  Ham- 
,  mond  Co.  were  also  occasionally  represented  at  these  meetings. 

During  this  early  time,  as  was  brought  out  in  the  National  Pack- 
ing Co.  case,  the  various  packing  companies  were  designated  by  let- 
ters in  records  and  memoranda  made  concerning  the  operations  of 
the  pool.  Armour  &  Co.  was  called  A;  the  Armour  Packing  Co. 
was  called  B;  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co.  was  called  C;  G.  H.  Ham- 
mond Co.  was  called  D ;  the  St.  Louis  Dressed  Beef  &  Provision  Co. 
.was  called  E;  Morris  &  Co.  were  called  F;  and  Swift  &  Co.  G, 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  pool  embrace  buying  live  stock  as  well 
as  selling  dressed  meats? 

Mr.  Colver.  That  continued  to  be  a  pool  for  the  selling  of  the 
dressed  beef ;  a  division  of  business  based  on  the  sale  of  meat.- 

Then  on  May  10,  1902,  the  Department  of  Justice  filed  a  petition 
in  equity  for  an  injunction  against  the  packers  alleging  the  exists 
ence  of  .this  so-called  Veeder  Pool,  and  on  May  21,  1902,  a  temporary 
injunction  was  issued.  The  preliminary  injunction  was  made  per- 
manent and  on  appeal  was  affirmed,  with  some  modification,  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  on  April  11,  1905. 

Mr.  Esch.  In  that  connection,  your  report  sets  out  the  decree  of 
the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Esch.  You  might  insert  that  as  a  part  of  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes ;  thank  you.    I  will  do  that. 

(The  portion  of  the  report  follows:) 
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INJUNCTION  OF  PACKER.?'   COMBINATION    (1902). 

[Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  the  meat-packing  industry.     Part  II,  pp. 

18  and  10.] 

The  Department  of  Justice.  May  10,  1902,  filed  a  petition  in  equity,  for  an 
injunction  against  the  packers,  alleging  various  acts  in  restraint  of  competition 
in  the  purchase  of  live  stock  and  the  sale  of  meats,  and  in  monopolization  of 
commerce  therein,  including  conspiracy  to  secure  railroad  rebates  for  the  pur- 
pose of  monoply. 

On  May  21,  1902,  a  temporary  injunction  issued  and,  demurrers  being  over- 
ruled, a  preliminary  injunction  was  granted  February  18,  1903.  On  April  22, 
1903,  the  petition  was  taken  pro  confesso  and  on  May  26,  1903,  the  preliminary 
injunction  was  made  perpetual,  and  on  appeal  was  affirmed,  with  slight  modi- 
fication, by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  April  11,  1905.  (196  U.  S.  375, 
393,  394.) 

Terms  of  injunction. — The  perpetual  injunction  of  May  26,  1903,  as  modi- 
fied by  the  mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1905,  was  as  follows  (paragraph- 
ing, subdivisional  numbering,  and  italics  inserted  by  the  Commission  for  con- 
venience in  analysis)  : 

And  now,  upon  motion  of  the  said  attorney,  the  court  doth  order  that  the 
preliminary  injunction  heretofore  awarded  in  this  cause,  to  restrain  the 
said  defendants  and  each  of  them,  their  respective  agents  and  attorneys, 
and  all  other  persons  acting  in  their  behalf,  or  in  behalf  of  either  of  them, 
or  claiming  so  to  act, 

[I]  from  entering  into,  taking  part  in,  or  performing  any  contract, 
combination,  or  conspiracy,  the  purpose  or  effect  of  which  will 
be  as  to  trade  and  commerce  in  fresh  meats  between  the  several 
States  apd  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  restraint 
of  trade,  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved July  2,  1890,  entitled  "An  Act  to  Protect  Trade  and  Com- 
merce against  Unlawful  Restraints  and  monopolies,"  either 
[1]  by  directing  or  requiring  their  respective  agents 

[a]  to  refrain  from,  bidding  against  each  other  m  the 

purchase  of  live  stock;  or 
[6]  collusively,  and  by  agreement,  to  refrain  from  bid- 
ding against  each  other  at  the  sales  of  live  stock; 
or 
[2]  by  combination,  conspiracy,  or  contract,  raising  or  lowering 
prices  or  fixing  uniform,  prices  at  which  the  said  meats  will 
be  sold,  either  directly  or  through  their  respective  agents; 
or 
[3]  by  curtailing  the  quantity  of  such  meats  shipped  to  such 

markets  and  agents ;  or 
[4]  by  establishing  and  maintaining  rules  for  the  giving  of 
credit  to  dealers  in  such  meats,  as  charged  in  the  bill,  the 
effect  of  which  rules  will  be  to  restrict  competition ;  or 
[5]  by  imposing  uniform  charges  for  cartage  and  delivery  of 
such  meats  to  dealers  and  consumers,  as  charged  in  the 
bill,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  restrict  competition;  and 


[II]  from  violating  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2, 
1890,  entitled  'An  Act  to  Protect  Trade  and  Commerce  against  Un- 
lawful Restraints  and   Monopolies,'   by  combining  or   conspiring  to- 
gether, or  with  each  other  and  others,  to  monopolize  or  attempt  to 
monopolize  any  part  of  the  trade  and  commerce  in  fresh  meats  among 
the  several  States  and  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
[1]  by  demanding,  obtaining,  or,  with  or  without  the  connivance 
of  the  officers  or  agents  thereof,  or  any  of  them,  receiving  from 
railroad,  companies  or  other  common  carriers  transporting  such 
fresh  meats  in  such  trade  and  commerce,  either  directly  or  by 
means  of  rebates,  or  by  any  other  device,  transportation  of  or 
for  such  meats,  from  the  points  of  the  preparation  and  pro- 
duction of  the  same  from  live  stock  or  elsewhere,  to  the  mar- 
kets for  the  sale  of  the  same  to  dealers  and  consumers  in  other 
States   and   Territories   than  those  wherein  the   same  are   so 
prepared,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  at  less  than  the  regular 
rates  which  may  be  established  or  in  force  on  their  several 
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lines  of  transportation,  under  the  provisions  in  that  behalf  of 
the   laws   of   the   said   United   States   for   the   regulation   of 
commerce, 
be  and  the  same  is  hereby  made  perpetual. 

List  of  corporations  and  persons  enjoined. — The  defendant  corporations 
and  individuals  enjoined  by  the  above  decree  were  as  follows,  the  list  being 
taken  from  the  docket  in  the  United  States  district  attorney's  office,  Chicago : 

Swift  &  Co.,  The  Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  The  Hammond  Packing  Co.,  Ar- 
mour &  Co.,  corporations  under  the  laws  of  Illinois. 

The  Armour  Packing  Co.,  The  G.  H.  Hammond  Co.,  The  Schwarzschild  & 
Sulzberger  Co.,  corporations  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  Michigan, 
and  New  York. 

Nelson  Morris,  Edward  Morris,  and  Ira  N.  Morris,  copartners,  under  name 
of  Nelson  Morris  &  Co.,  doing  business  at  Chicago,  East  St.  Louis,  and 
South  St.  Joseph. 

J.  Ogden  Armour,  Patrick  A.  Valentine,  Calvin  M.  Favorite,  Arthur  Meeker, 
Thos.  J.  Connors,  Chas.  P.  Laugdon,  Michael  Cudahy,  Edward  A.  Cud- 
ahy, Patrick  Cudahy,  Albert  P.  Borchert,  Gustavus  P.  Swift,  Lawrence 
A.  Carton,  D.  Edwin  Hartwell,  Jesse  P.  Lyman,  Prank  E.  Vogel,  Louis 
Pfaelzer,  William  Russell,  Albert  H.  Veeder,  and  Henry  Veeder,  citizens 
of  Illinois,  residing  at  Chicago. 

Edward  C.  Swift,  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  residing  at  Boston. 

Ferdinand  Sulzberger  and  W.  H.  Noyes,  citizens  of  New  York,  residing  at 
New  York  City. 

ATTEMPTED  MERGER  AND  NATIONAL  PACKING  CO.    (1902-1912). 

Mr.  Colver.  While  this  litigation  was  going  on  in  1902  and  1903, 
there  was  an  attempt  at  an  actual  merger  of  these  companies,  and 
the  plans  for  this  merger  were  going  forward  when  the  panic  of 
1903  came  on  and  the  large  financing  that  was  necessary  to  bring 
about  a  merger  of  such  great  size  became  involved,  so  the  merger 
plans  were  abandoned. 

The  next  sequence  is  the  National  Packing  Co.  phase.  While 
the  plans  for  the  merger  were  going  on  and  before  they  were  finally 
abandoned  a  second  plan,  that  of  the  National  Packing  Co.,  was 
launched. 

It  was  arranged  that  a  concern  to  be  called  the  National  Packing 
Co.  was  to  be  incorporated  and  by  the  terms  of  an  agreement  dated 
March  18,  1903,  it  was  arranged  that  the  National  Packing  Co. 
should  acquire  the  Omaha  Packing  Co.,  the  G.  H.  Hammand  Co., 
the  Hammond  Packing  Co.,  the  Anglo-American  Provision  Co.,  the 
Fowler  Packing  Co.,  and  the  Stockyards  Warehouse  Co. 

The  National  Packing  Co.  was  actually  formed  and  certain  com- 
petitive companies  to  these  big  companies,  which  had  been  in  these 
former  combinations,  were  actually  acquired  and  turned  into  the 
National  Packing  Co. 

None  of  the  big  companies  was  merged  with  the  National  Packing 
Co.,  and  the  National  Packing  Co.  got  no  further  than  to  serve 
two  purposes:  First,  to  gather  together  certain  independent  com- 
peting companies ;  and  second,  to  be  a  useful  means  of  intercommuni- 
cation, because  the  meetings  of  the  National  Packing  Co.'s  directors 
were  equivalent  to  meetings  of  the  packers  in  the  combination  which 
had  created  the  National  Packing  Co. 

However,  the  National  Packing  Co.  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
law  officers  of  the  Government  and  litigation  was  started,  so  that  the 
National  Packing  Co.  was  disbanded.  It  never  gave  up,  I  think, 
its  legal  existence,  but  it  practically  went  out  of  visible  business,  and 
the  various  concerns  or  properties  that  had  been  brought  into  the 
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•ownership  of  the  National  Packing  Co.  were  then  distributed 
around  among  the  different  big  packing  concerns  in  a  proportion 
that  was  agreed  upon. 

THE  PKESENT  LIVE-STOCK  POOL. 

Now,  it  was  that  the  live-stock  pool,  which  had  been  in  operation 
even  in  the  National  Packing  Co.  times,  took  the  place  of  the  Dressed 
Meat  Pool ;  that  is  to  say,  a  division  not  on  the  basis  of  the  sale  and 
shipment  of  dressed  meat,  but  a  division  on  the  basis  of  the  purchase 
of  live  animals. 

It  is  evident  that  if  two  or  more  concerns  purchase  raw  material, 
all  their  raw  material,  on  a  percentage  basis,  that  their  operations 
and  sales  and  everything  else,  will  tend  to  be  in  that  same  proportion, 
since  the  raw  material  is  turned  into  ,the  finished  product.  So  that 
a  control  of  the  purchase  of  live  animals  is  the  same  thing  and 
achieves  the  same  end  as  a  control  of  the  shipment  of  dressed  meat. 

In  part  2,  with  which  I  suppose  the  committee  has  become  more  or 
less  familiar  during  the  time  it  has  been  in  your,  hands,  there  is  set 
out  as  an  appendix,  and  also  liberally  quoted  from  throughout  the 
body  of  the  report,  a  document  called  the  Black  Book. 

THE  "  BLACK  BOOK." 

This  book  is  a  memorandum  that  came  into  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mission in  going  through  the  papers  relating  to  the  formations  of 
Wilson  &  Co.  out  of  the  Sulzberger  Co.  The  Sulzberger  Co.  had  been 
a  member  of  and  a  party  to  the  preceding  combination,  and  it  was 
finally  taken  over,  or  its  name  was  changed  to  Wilson  &  Co.,  and 
in  going  through  the  papers  relating  to  that  transformation  f rOm  the 
Sulzberger  Co.  to  Wilson  &  Co.  a  memorandum  book  was  come  upon 
by  the  commission. 

It  is  a  private  memorandum  of  Germon  F.  Sulzberger;  It  is  fair 
to  say  -that  Mr.  Sulzberger  not  only  did  not  volunteer  this, thing  but 
it  was  come  upon  without  his  knowing  it,  and  he  has  objected  that  it 
was  his  private  paper.  However,  it  seems  to  have  been  in  the  public 
interest  to  keep  possession  of  this  memorandum,  and  the  commission 
has  kept  it  and  has  published  it  in  full  in  part  2  of  its  report  on  the 
meating-packing  industry. 

Germon  Sulzberger,  representing  the  packing  firm  of  Sulzberger  & 
Co.,  which  was  the  predecessor  of  Wilson  &  Co.  (Inc.),  attended 
meetings  from  time  to  time  with  two  or  more  of  the  members  of  these 
preceding  combinations  or  pools.  His  concern  itself  was  a  member 
of  these  pools  or  some  of  them.  He  had  a  habit  of  setting  down 
carefully  in  writing  in  a  methodical  sort  of  way,  apparently  with 
very  great  care,  the  results  of  these  various  conferences,  and  there  is 
internal  evidence  that  the  writing  down  of  these  things  was  done  as 
quickly  after  the  meeting  as  he  had  an  opportunity— sometimes 
within  an  hour.  So  that  here  is  a  diary  by  a  participant  in  these 
meetings  of  the  proceedings,  the  discussions,  the  arrangements,  and 
sometimes  the  disagreements  of  these  men  and  these  companies. 

During  the  period  that  is  covered  by  the  Black  Book  memorandum 
the  matter  of  the  further  development  and  the  tying  in  of  the  South 
American  packing  business  with  that  of  the  United  States  was  the 
uppermost  thing  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  this  combination, 
and  for  that  reason  the  South  American  market,  the  division  of  it, 
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and  arrangements  concerning  it  are  a  much  larger  part  of  this  memo- 
randum and  much  more  emphasized  in  this  memorandum  than  they 
are  in  part  2  in  general. 

,  This  memorandum  is  very  frank.  The  names  of  the  packers,  then- 
associates,  their  attorneys,  and  various  officers  are  known  by  code 
names  or  symbols  all  the  way  through;  and  while  the  identity  of 
these  code  names  was  worked  out  by  the  context  satisfactorily  by  the 
agents  of  the  commission,  still,  for  verification,  Mr.  Sulzberger,  un- 
willingly, was  examined  by  the  commission  and  required  to  give  the 
key  to  the  cipher  code  in  his  memorandum.  This  key  is  printed  on 
page  213  of  part  2,  which  is  before  you,  and  the  memorandum  just 
as  it  was  found  follows : 

The  memorandum  covers  a  period  beginning  in  January,  1913,  and 
running  through  to— -I  think  the  latest  date  is  March,  1916.  So  that 
it  carries  through  two  year's  and  from  January  until  March  and  car- 
ries a  fairly  full  diary  of  various  conferences  held  by  these  gentlemen 
during  that  time. 

LIVE-STOCK  POOL  ELIMINATES  REAL  COMPETITION. 

Now,  it  will  be  said,  and  it  has  been  said,  that  there  is  competition 
among  these  five  packers,  and  that  that  competition  is  real  com- 
petition. 

But,  before  I  come  to  that,  it  is  28  years  during  which  this  in- 
dustry has  been  practically  continuously  under  some  form  of  in- 
vestigation by  Government  authorities.  There  has  been  litigation. 
There  have  been  congressional  investigations.  There  have  been 
investigations  ordered  by  Congress.  There  have  been  investigations 
undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Corporations.  During  that  time  the 
methods  and  means  of  combination  and  agreement  have  been  very 
much  refined. 

To  begin  with,  prior  to  the  Sherman  law  there  was  frankly  ai. 
avowed  pool  as  to  dressed  meats.  Then  came  the  pooling  or  the 
division  of  live  animals  rather  frankly  and  openly  done.  Certain 
percentages  then  used  are  found  to  persist.  New  concerns  have 
been  brought  in;  old  concerns  have  been  absorbed,  and  the  bringing 
in  of  the  new  concerns  and  the  absorption  of  the  old  ones  has 
brought  about  certain  changes  in  the  old  percentages,  but  the 
changes  in  those  percentages  have  been  harmonious,  and,  after  all, 
have  had  a  distinct  relation  one  with  the  other.  So  that  the  five 
big  companies,  in  spite  of  all  these  changes — and  they  have  been 
relatively  slight — find  themselves  substantially  as  they  were  in  the 
beginning,  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  some  new  members  have 
been  added  and  some  old  ones  have  been  absorbed. 

Mr.  Esch.  That  is,  Cudahy  came  into  the  last  pool,  as  you  pro- 
nounce it,  and  he  was  not  in  the  original  pool. 

Mr.  Colvee.  Not  in  the  dressed-meat  pool. 

Mr.  Esch.  Not  in  the  dressed-meat  pool  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  No ;  nor  in  the  National  Packing  Co. ;  and  neither 
was  the  Sulzberger  Co.  in  the  National  Packing  Co. 

Mr.  Esch.  Is  the  Sulzberger  Co.  a  successor  to  the  Schwartzschild 
&  Sulzberger  Co.? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Esch.  And  afterwards  it  became  Wilson  &  Co.   (Tnc:)  ? 

Mr.  Coivep.  That  is  correct. 
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Now,  two  things  are  insisted  by  these  gentlemen — by  the  way, 
Cudahy  was  in  the  Veeder  pool — first,  that  there  is  competition 
now,  and  that  there  has  been  competition  in  the  purchase  of  live 
animals,  and  therefore  in  the  sale  of  products,  and  that  any  apparent 
constant  ratio  is  accounted  for  on  a  theory  of  "plant  capacity,"  on 
which  they  might  say,  "  admitting  we  buy  in  a  certain  ratio,  it  is 
because  our  plants  have  a  capacity  which  have  that  proportionate 
relation  to  each  other." 

It  is  also  pointed  out  that  the  fluctuations  in  the  proportionate 
buying  in  various  markets  are  very  violent ;  that  where,  for  example, 
Armour  and  'Swift  alone  are  in  a  given  market  their  percentages  of 
purchases  vary  widely  in  that  market;  that  two  of  the  five  are  in 
some  markets,  and  three  in  other  markets,  and  in  some  markets 
four,  and  in  some  all  five  of  them;  and  that  in  any  one  of  those 
markets  you  find  very  wide  fluctuations  and  variations  in  the  pro- 
portionate buying. 

DIAGRA3I    OF  CATTLE  PURCHASE  PERCENTAGE. 

But,  for  the  year  1916,  for  example,  we  take  the  10  or  12 — 
I  will  say  12 — principal  live-stock  markets  covered  by  the 
packers'  division  of  purchase  arrangement.  We  find  that  the 
fluctuations  that  are  spoken  of  do  exist  in  the  individual  markets 
and  that  the  ratio  and  the  percentage  does  jump  around  from  week 
to  week  and  from  day  to  day  and  from  month  to  month.  But 
bringing  all  12  of  them  together  and  considering  the  figures  sep- 
arately by  weeks — that  is,  the  first  week  in  January,  the  second 
week  in  January,  and  so  on — we  find  the  weekly  purchases  of  Swift, 
Armour,  Morris,  Wilson,  and  Cudahy,  through  the  52  weeks  of  the 
year,  a  line  that  looks  like  a  sawtooth,  up  and  down,  it  is  true,  but 
at  that  varying  not  more  than  5  or  6  per  cent.  However,  if  we 
take  the  same  figures  of  the  five  companies'  purchases  in  the  12 
big  markets,  and,  in  the  case  of  each  company,  add  its  weekly  figures 
together — accumulating  the  weeks  we  go — we  get  for  each  week  the 
figures  for  the  year  that  far,  or  the  "  year  to  date."  To  explain  these 
two  methods:  First,  we  take  the  first  week  in  January,  then,  the 
second  week  in  January,  considered  separately,  and  you  will  find  con- 
siderable irregularity  in  the  ratio  of  purchases  between  the  five  pack- 
ers. But  take  the  second  method — that  is,  add  the  first  week  and  the 
second  week  together,  then,  the  first  three  weeks  together,  and  so  on, 
and  the  line  begins  to  straighten  out,  and  when  we  come  to  add  the 
52  weeks  together — and  I  call  your  attention  to  a  diagram  printed 
opposite  page  50  of  the  Part  II  report — I  call  your  attention  to  that 
diagram  [diagram  referred  to  is  printed  opposite  this  page]  which 
shows  in  the  upper  part  of  the  diagram  for  the  year  1916  the  varia- 
tion, week  by  week,  of  the  number  of  head  of  cattle  that  were  actu- 
ally sold  to  the  five  packers  in  the  12  principal  cattle  markets.  Then, 
it  shows,  week  by  week,  the  percentage  purchased  by  the  five  big 
concerns,  i.  e.,  the  percentage  each  of  the  five  bought,  of  the  total 
bought  by  all  five — their  division  of  their  combined  supply. 

The  lower  chart,  on  the  same  piece  of  paper  (opposite  page  50,  of 
Part  II,  of  our  report)  shows  these  weekly  totals  carried  forward 
cumulatively,  each  week  adding  all  of  the  preceding  weeks  together, 
until  you  have  the  52  weeks  of  the  year  added  together  for  each  of 
the  five  companies  in  the  12  markets,  and  the  lines  in  no  instance 
finish  the  end  of  the  year  more  than  the  per  cent  off  of  the  propor- 
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tions  or  the  divisions.  What  you  see  in  this  chart  for  cattle  in  1916 
holds  in  general  for  the  other  animals  and  the  other  years. 

Now,  the  irregularities  of  purchases  in  the  various  markets  are 
cited  as  being  proof  of  competition ;  but  if,  with  those  irregularities 
for  the  five  buyers  in  the  individual  markets,  as  marked  as  they  are 
and  they  finally  wind  up  in  a  practically  straight  line,  some  of  those 
lines  being  as  straight  as  you  could  draw  a  line  with  a  ruler — and  I 
again  call  your  attention  to  this  chart — that  is  too  much  of  a  coinci- 
dence to  be  cited  as  a  proof  of  competition.  Competition  would,  not 
work  that  way.  Some  one  company,  or  two  of  them,  must  fall  out 
of  line  in  some  way.  If,  in  12  markets,  week  by  week,  five  different 
purchasers,  in  different  groups,  in  different  markets;  that  is,  a  certain 
two  of  the  five  purchasing  at  one  market,  another  two  in  another, 
three  at  another,  four  at  another,  and  all  of  them  purchasing  in 
others,  and  so  on,  with  all  the  combinations  that  are  made  out  of 
the  12  markets  and  the  five  purchasers,  I  say  if  all  these  purchasers 
and  all  these  variations  in  proportions,  week  by  week,  at  those  places, 
shall  result  in  a  straight  line,  it  just  doesn't  happen  as  a  coincidence ; 
and,  I  doubt,  if  it  could  be  explained  on  any  other  theory  than  that 
there  is  something  very  much  more  definite  than  coincidence  behind 
it,  especially  having  reference  to  a  fact  like  this 

Mr.  Stephens.  This  diagram  you  refer  to  deals  only  with  the  pur- 
chases and  not  with  the  prices  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  With  the  purchases  only.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
anything  but  the  purchase  of  the  head  of  live  stock. 

Mr.  DOremus.  Does  it  indicate  anything  except  cattle? 

Mr.  Colver.  Only  cattle.  We  will  come  to  the  others  later,  Mr. 
Doremus. 

"  PLANT  CAPACITY  "  THEORY. 

Mr.  Murdoch.  May  I  make  the  suggestion  to  you  th6re  that  the 
answer  of  the  big  packers  to  this  fixed  and  continuing  uniform  per- 
centage is  plant  capacity? 

Mr.  Colver.  I  was  about  to  come  to  that. 

Mr.  Murdoch;.  I  'thought  perhaps  you  had  overlooked  it. 

Mr.  Colver.  I  had  spoken  of  plant  capacity,  and  I  wanted  to  come 
back  to  that  when  we  got  this  other  thing  visualized  here. 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  as  an  economic  proposition,  I  presume  that 
is  sound ;  that  is  to  say,  it  would  be  an  economic  waste  if  these  cattle 
were  not  distributed  among  the  five  packers  in  a  manner  that  would 
keep  them  all  employed ;  that  would  keep  their  plants  running ;  that 
is,  just  considering  it  from  an  economic  point  of  view  only  and  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  packers  and  not  the  point  of  view  of  the 
public.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  an  economic  advantage  to  divide 
the  cattle  up  equally  among  the  packers  according  to  their  capacity. 

Mr.  Colver.  Quite  so;  and  it  is  not  complained  of.  We  are  not 
bringing  it  here  now  as  a  complaint.  We  are  bringing  it  here  as 
a  fact. 

Mr.  Montague.  Do  you  mean  an  economic  advantage  to  the  packer 
or  to  the  public,  or  both? 

Mr.  Colver.  Well,  I  would  say  to  all  concerned,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Doremus.  What  about  the  rest  of  the  folks  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  suppose  it  might  be  suggested,  too,  that  these  plants 
had  been  constructed  with  a  certain  capacity  in  order  to  take  care 
of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  entire  live  stock. 
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Mr.  Colver.  Yes ;  that  was  the  suggestion  Mr.  Murdock  made  a 
few  minutes  ago,  and  I  had  also  spoken  of  that  a  few  moments  ago 
by  saying  that  that  was  a  theory,  and  I  said  I  was  going  to  come 
to  that  theory  called  the  "  plant  capacity  theory  "  after  I  called  your 
attention  to  this  one  thing. 

I  have  called  your  attention  to  the  chart,  which  shows  that  there 
are  5  purchasers  in  12  markets,- purchasing  in  various  groups  and 
percentages  in  each  market,  week  by  week,  and  all  coming  out  even 
at  the  end 

Mr.  Dokemtjs.  Pardon  me,  right  there.  You  do  not  want  us  to 
understand  that  it  is  economically  sound  and  advantageous  for  five 
packers  to  divide  the  market  of  the  United  States  between  them  and 
each  take  their  particular  share  agreed  upon  in  advance.  That  really 
makes  them  the  market,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Stephens.  Well,  they  are. 

Mr.  Colvee.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Doremtjs.  Is  that  a  sound  condition  economically  ? 

Mr.  Colvee.  No ;  I  would  not  say  so. 

Mr.  Montague.  Did  you  not  say  so  in  answer  to  Mr.  Stephens's 
question  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  Mr.  Stephens's  question,  as  I  got  it,  was  this :  That  it 
was  economically  well  to  be  able  to  have  facilities  which  would  ab- 
sorb at  all  times  .the  supply  that  came  to  the  markets,  and  that  that 
absorption  might  be  in  such  a  way  as  would  keep  all  the  plants  run- 
ning, and  I  said  we  were  not  complaining  about  that.  It  would  seem 
to  me,  if  there  were  five  going  concerns,  that  competition  would  tend 
to  keep  those  plants  supplied  with  their  material,  and  perhaps  give 
somewhat  better  markets  for  the  producers  of  these  animals  than  an 
arrangement  such  as  we  find  here;  that  competition  will  be  better 
than  agreement. 

Mr.  Stephens.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Colver,  I  presume  that  if  we 
could  get  the  packers  to  compete  for  their  meat  animals,  honestly 
compete  for  them,  the  equilibrium  would  be  adjusted  according  to 
the  capacity  of  the  plants,  because  if  a  man  was  not  getting  enough 
animals,  he  would  bid  up  a  little  bit  and  get  more ;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  your  diagram  there  would  indicate,  as  well  as  in  other  places 
in  this  report,  that  there  is  not  much  competition  between  them  in 
buying. 

Mr.  Colver.  No.  Now,  this  brings  us,  with  one  more  figure  in 
your  mind,  to  the  consideration  of  the  plant  capacity  theory. 

We  find  this  straight  line  of  the  ratio  of  the  total  purchases  in  12 
markets  by  5  packers,  and  yet  we  find  that  the  receipts  of  live 
stock  at  those  12  markets,  week  by  week,  constitutes  the  widest  fluctu- 
ating line  of  all  [indicating  dotted  line  on  chart].  So  we  find,  in 
the  year  1916,  which  we  are  now  studying,  that  in  one  week  the  re- 
ceipts at  the  12  markets,  totaled  only  62,006  cattle,  and  in  the  largest 
week  the  receipts  were  190,686,  and  yet  the  percentage  or  straight 
line  of  year  to  date  weekly  averages  is  not  disturbed. 

The  Chairman.  On  purchases? 

Mr.  Colver.  On  purchases.  Now,  to  come  to  Mr.  Sweet's  point. 
On  the  theory  of  plant  capacity,  that  does  not  parse ;  it  does  not  work 
qut.  A  theory  of  plant  capacity  would  work  all  right  if  the  supply 
were  constant,  but  the  theory  of  plant  capacity  does  not  work  when 
you  have  a  week  of  62,000  head  receipts  against  a  week  of  190,000 
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receipts,  because  no  plant  on  the  62,000  a  week  was  anywhere  near 
capacity',  ,and  it  is  assumed  that  on  the  190,000  a  week  all  the  plants 
must  have,  been  at  or  near  capacity. 

So  I  would  say  that  the  plant-capacity  theory  does  not  prove  out  in 
the  light  of  these  wide  fluctuations. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  How  long  do  they  keep  their  cattle  in 
their  yards  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  Just  as  brief  a  time  as  possible. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  How  many  weeks  do  they  sometimes 
keep  their  cattle  in  the  yards? 

Mr.  Colver.  One  or  two  days ;  rarely  a  week. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  They  rarely  keep  their  cattle  a  week? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sweet.  In  other  words,  then,  your  position  is  that  these  plants 
are  not  being  run  at  full  capacity  at  all  times'? 

Mr.  Colver.  They  are  not.  Having  this  chart  before  you  and 
reading  the  one  on  the  upper  part  of  the  page,  with  Mr.  Sweet's  ques- 
tion in  mind  and  remembering  Mr.  Murdock's  suggestion,  you  will  find 
the  low  week — the  62.000 — was  the  week  of  April  8.  Now,  following 
the  week  of  April  8  up  this  column,  you  find  that  the  proportions 
of  purchases  of  the  five  concerns  were  no  more  violent  in  their  fluctua- 
tion than  they  were  in  many  other  weeks.  In  other  words,  when 
there  were  few  cattle  on  the  12  markets  the  five  packers  bought  in 
relatively  the  same  proportions.  There  are  variations,  but  not  un- 
usual, and  they  did  not  at  all  disturb  the  steady  proportional  lines 
in  the  "  year-to-date  chart " — the  lower  diagram.  Take  the  week 
of  April  8  and  add  to  it  all  the  preceding  weeks  of  the  year  and  you 
find  that  curves  are  not  distm*bed  at  all. 

Now,  going  to  the  week  of  November  18,  which  was  the  high-receipt 
week,  and  when  190,000  animals  were  purchased  and  disposed  of  in 
these  12  markets  to  these  five  concerns,  and  following  that  week — the 
week  of  November  18 — down,  you  find  no  unusual  fluctuation  in  the 
percentage  relation  of  the  purchases  of  the  five  companies  to  each 
other  and  to  their  total  purchases;  and  following  the  same  date  on 
down  to  the  lower  diagram,  which  shows  the  percentages  of  purchase 
by  the  five  packers  for  the  year  to  date  by  weeks,  you  find  no  evidence 
of  any  variations  there  in  that  week  or  caused  by  that  week. 

So  that  the  plant-capacity  theory  does  not  seem  to  work.  The  fig- 
ures seem  to  be  distinctly  against  it. 

LOCAL  SLAUGHTER. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  May  I  ask  you  a  question,  Mr.  Colver  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  From  your  investigation  you  have  not  any  doubt 
that  there  has  been  and  is  a  cooperative  understanding  among  the 
packers  as  to  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  meat  on  the  hoof,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  No  ;  I  have  not  any  doubt  of  it. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Your  investigations  have  led  you  to  that  conclu- 
sion. Take  the  smaller  farmer,  the  producer  of  hogs,  sheep,  and 
cattle  to  a  limited  extent — is  not  the  price  fixed  in  respect  to  the  local 
butchers'  price  by  this  price:controlling  power,  and  does  not  the  local 
butcher  pay  the  local  farmer  about  the  same  price  that  prevails  in 
relation  to  the  meat  in  the  larger  markets;  so  that  if  there  is  an 
Oligarchy,  it  extends  to  the  humblest  hogpen  in  the  country ;  is'that 
your  conclusion? 
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Mr.  Colvee.  I  think  that  the  local  butcher  buys  pretty  much  on 
the  market,  and  the  market  is  fixed 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  the  local  consumer  pays  big  city  prices,  as  a 
rule,  for  the  steak  he  buys  at  the  local  market,  does  he  not,  as  a  rule ; 
that  is  also  your  conclusion,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  I  think  it  is ;  oh,  unquestionably. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Mr.  Colver,  in  that  connection,  are  there  really  any 
local  people  engaged  now  in  the  killing  of  live  stock? 

Mr.  Colver.  For  local  consumption — you  mean  the  village  butcher? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Colver.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Dillon.  The  local  butchers  have  all  been  driven  out  by  these 
packers  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  Not  entirely — no;  there  is  still  local  slaughtering. 

Mr.  Dillon.  But  it  is  very  limited,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Colyer.  It  is  limited. 

Mr.  Dillon.  The  tendency  is  to  drive  the  local  butcher  out  of  busi- 
ness, is  it  not? 

Mr.  Colver.  They  have  been  disappearing,  and  they  are  decreasing 
in  number  rather  than  increasing,  and  they  are  decreasing  in  their 
percentage  of  purchase  of  the  live  stock  of  the  country  proportion- 
ately. 

I  do  not  want  to  have  it  appear  that  we  are  saying  here — and  it  is 
a  good  time,  I  think,  to  make  it  clear,  so  that  there  can  not  be  a  con- 
fusion— that  these  five  packing  concerns  have  a  domination  and  a 
very  great  control  and  a  very  great  percentage  of  all  the  animals  that 
are  used  as  food.  We  do  say  that  that  exists  with  respects  to  the 
animals  used  as  food  and  shipped  in  interstate  commerce;  arid  then 
we  say  that  that  volume  of  animals  proportionately  is  very  great 
with  respect  to  the  whole.  But  if  you  add  to  the  number  of  animals 
that  are  purchased  and  slaughtered  and  prepared  for  food  by  in 
dependent  packers  in  interstate  commerce  all  those  that  are  killed 
on  the  farm  (and  of  which  statistics  are  secured  for  you  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture)  and  all  those  that  are  killed  by  the  vil- 
lage butchers,  you  get  a  substantial  figure  to  offset  against  the  total 
purchase  by  these  five  packers.  But,  manifestly,  the  animal  that  is 
slaughtered  on  the  farm  for  domestic,  for  home  use,  the  animals 
that  are  killed  by  the  village  butcher  for  local  consumption,  are  not 
in  competition,  are  not  in  interstate  commerce ;  and  the  question  that 
we  are  directing  our  attention  to  is  the  meat  industry  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  the  proportion  is  so  much  greater  that,  while  it  is 
related  in  thousands,  when  you  think  of  the  thousands  of  farms  and 
the  thousands  of  homes  in  the  country — when  the  packers  give  you 
figures  in  thousands  of  the  animals  they  do  not  get,  it  will  look  big. 
But  that  figure  will  be  composed,  if  you  ask  it  to  be  analyzed  when 
it  is  given  to  you,  very  largely  of  the  farm-slaughtered  animal  or 
the  animal  slaughtered  by  the  local  butcher;  and  when  you  come  to 
analyze  it  and  find  out  how  much  there  has  been  of  destruction  of 
competition  in  interstate  commerce  in  this  industry,  the  figure  will 
change  very  much  in  its  significance. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  local  butcher,  say,  in  a  town  of  5,000  or  10,000 
within  100  miles  or  perhaps  a  little  more  of-  Chicago,  will  not  per- 
haps find  enough  stock  on  the  hoof,  in  his  vicinity,  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  patrons  of  his  market,  and  therefore,  as  a  rule,  that 
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local  butcher  buys  meat  of  the  packer,  does  he  not,  to  supply  in  part 
his  local  trade,  and  completes  his  stock  from  such  animals  as  he  can 
pick  up  from  time  to  time  locally  ? 

Mr.  Kayrurn.  Do  you  mean  fresh  meat? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes;  that  is  exactly  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Kaybtjrn.  That  is  entirely  true  of  the  section  in  which  I  live, 
and  I  am  within  100  miles  of  the  packing  plants  of  Armour  and 
Swift  in  Fort  Worth.  •  . 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  think  it  is  true  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Sweet.  It  is  true  in  northeastern  Iowa,  I  know. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Now  then,  the  prices  that  the  butcher  pays  for  his 
meat,  in  other  words,  the  prices  that  the  packers  fix  are  the  prices 
that  control  him  in  his  dealings,  and  in  all  probability  he  will  en- 
deavor to  buy  the  animals  on  the  hoof  for  as  much  less  as  he  possibly 
can:  is  that  correct,  too? 

Mr.  Colver.  Of  course,  he  naturally  would  want  to  take,  advantage 
of  any  freight  differential. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  He  never  rises  above  the  fountain  head  of  prices 
fixed  by  the  combine,  does  he — did  you  ever  hear  of  any  such  thing? 

Mr.  Colver.  No  ;  we  have  no  knowledge  of  such  an  instance. 

Mr.  Montague.  Is  the  price  of  cattle  in  the  small  town  noticeably 
affected  by  the  price  fixed  by  the  packers? 

Mr.  Colver.  Oh,  yes.  The  local  market,  that  is,  the  price  at  which 
the  local  sale  is  made,  is  a  reflection  of  the  market  on  that  day  or  the 
previous  day  in  the  local  paper  which  is  the  Chicago,  the  Omaha,  or 
one  of  the  other  big  markets. 

Mr.  Montague.  I  ask  that  because  I  understood  you  to  say  a  mo- 
ment ago  there  was  no  relation  between  what  was  called  the  farm 
cattle  slaughtered  by  the  local  butcher  and  the  cattle  that  went  into- 
the  great  combine. 

Mr.  Colver.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  there  was  no  relation!  I 
mean  to  say 

Mr.  Montague  (interposing).  Perhaps  I  might  have  misunder- 
stood you.  Perhaps  you  meant  to  say  that  you  were  only  dealing 
with  live  stock  that  entered  into  interstate  commerce  and  were  not 
dealing  with  the  prices  fixed  by  the  local  butcher — perhaps  those 
last  words  are  not  apt,  but  I  will  let  them  stand. 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes ;  I  think  that  is  a  better  statement  of  the  point 
I  made. 

five- year  diagbams  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hog  purchase  percentages. 

To  come  back  to.  your  question,  Mr.  Doremus,  you  asked  if  this 
chart  I  was  reading  from  had  only  to  do  with  cattle,  and  whether 
or  not  we  had  considered  the  other  sorts  of  animals.  Without  going 
into  an  examination  of  the  chart,  which  is  on  the  opposite  page - 

Mr.  Doremus.  If  it  is  in  the  report,  I  can  read  that  later  in  the  day. 

Mr.  Colver.  There  is  a  chart  [chart  referred  to  inserted  on  oppo- 
site page]  opposite  page  57  having  to  do  with  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs, 
and  for  the  calendar  years  accumulatively  1914, 1915,  1916,  and  1917; 
but  without  going  into  that  table,  which  is  similar  to  the  one  I  have 
just  been  talking  about  as  to  the  cattle,  I  can  give  you  in  a  word  the 
percentages  of  the  stock  purchases  at  the  12  largest  markets  by  the 
five  great  packers  and  all  other  purchasers — that  is,  the  relation  be- 
tween the  purchase  by  these  five  packers  and  by  all  others  in  these 
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12  markets.  These  are  not  just  the  same  markets  I  have  been  speak- 
ing of  in  connection  with  the  cattle  chart,  but  include  most  of  thf 
same  ones. 

BIG  PACKER  PROPORTION  OF  TOTAL  SLATJGHER  AT  1 2  PRINCIPAL  LIVE  STOCK 

MARKETS. 

Mr.  Doremtjs.  Let  me  ask  you,  then,  right  in  that  connection :  Have 
you  any  information  showing  the  proportion  of  the  total  production 
of  live  stock  that  is  marketed  in  the  12  places  and  taken  by  or  ab- 
sorbed by  these  five  concerns  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes.  That  is  a  better  way  to  describe  these  figures  I 
am  about  to  give  you.  I  am  going  to  give  you  now  the  total  purchases 
in  the  12  great  markets,  and  then  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  propor- 
tion or  percentage  which  was  purchased  by  the  five  great  packers  and. 
purchases  by  all  other  than  the  five  great  packers. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Will  you  name  the  12  great  markets  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  They  are  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  St.  Louis,. 
New  York  City,  St.  Joseph,  Fort  Worth,  St.  Paul,  Sioux  City,  Okla- 
homa City,  Denver,  and  Wichita. 

Mr.  Parker,  of  New  Jersey.  Are  you  reading  from  the  book  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  I  am  referring  to  page  40,  Mr.  Parker. 

Mr.  Esch.  That  excluded  the  Pacific  slope? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Esch.  They  have  some  separate  arrangement  there? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes ;  the  Pacific  coast  matter  was  treated  separately 
in  this  part  of  the  report.    Part  2  has  been  treated  separately. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  a  percentage  of  the  purchases  in 
these  12  markets  by  the  five  great  packers,  and  then  give  the  per- 
centages of  all  other  purchases  in  those  12  markets  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  The  number  of  animals  purchased  in  these  12  markets 
which  I  have  just  recited 

Mr.  Sweet  (interposing).  When  you  say  "animals,"  you  mean 
hogs  and  cattle? 

Mr.  Colver.  I  am  going  to  classify  them.  The  number  of  animals 
purchased  in  these  12  markets  in  the  calendar  year  of  1916,  and  the 
proportion  in  which  they  were  purchased,  the  percentage,  with 
respect  to  whether  they  were  purchased  by  one  of  the  five  great 
packers  or  by  somebody  else,  are  as  follows : 

Cattle.— Total  purchases,  6,440,140;  purchased  by  the  five  great 
packers,  94.4  per  cent,  or  by  head,  6,081.698 ;  and  purchased  by  other 
than  the  five  great  packers,  358,442;  the  percentage  for  all  others 
is  5.6. 

Calves.— The  total  disposed   of  through  these  12   markets  was 
1,410,854,  of  which  the  five  great  packers  purchased  1,257,151,  or  89.1 
-  per  cent,  all  other  purchases  being  a  total  of  10.9  per  cent. 

Similarly,  in  the  same, markets  and  with  the  same  identification  as 
to  sheep — total  purchases  or  sales — if  we  want  to  call  them  "  sales  " — 
9,552,943 ;  of  which  the  five  great  packers  got  9,005,559,  which  was 
94.3  per  cent,  leaving  5.7  per  cent  for  all  other  purchasers. 

As  to  hogs— the  receipts  were  24,399,923,  of  which  the  five  great 
packers  were  the  purchasers  of  19,768,776,  or. 81  per  cent;  the  pur- 
chases of  all  other  than  the  five  great  packers  was  19  per  cent,  or  a 
total  of  4,631,157  hogs. 

Now,  counting  these  animals  by  the  head,  which  is  a  somewhat 
misleading  thing  to  do  because  they  are  of  different  value;  they  are 
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different  price  per  pound;  they  are  of  different  value,  of  different 
size  as  to  their  yield  of  food  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  so  it  is  not 
very  illuminating  to  add  unlike  things  together  and  get  percentages. 
However,  it  can  be  done  and  considered  for  what  it  is  worth,  and 
it  shows  that  in  the  12  markets  the  receipts  of  all  these  animals, 
cattle,  calves',  sheep,,  and  swine,  the  total  receipts  were  41,803,807 
head  for  the  calendar  year  1916 ;  and  of  these  the  five  great  packers 
purchased  36,113,184,  which  is  86.4  per  cent. 

All  other  than  the  five  great  packers  who  purchased  in  those  12 
markets  purchased  a  total  of  5,690,686,  which  is  13.6  per  cent. 

Attention  is  immediately  attracted  here  to  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
portion is  the  smallest  as  between  the  five  great  packers  and  all  others 
with  respect  to  hogs,  and  the  primary  reason  for  that  is  this :  That  in 
the  marketing  of  the  hogs  the  refrigerator  car  is  not  so  essential. 
The  hog  is  turned  into  provisions,  bacon,  hams,  salted  meat,  etc.,  and 
for  that  reason  the  refrigerator  car  does  not  play  so  important  a 
part  in  ,that  side  of  the  industry.  That,  if  anything,  adds  to  what 
we  have  before  said  to  you  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  refrigerator 
car  as  a  means  of  control  in  this  industry. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  How  many  packing  corporations  are  there  outside 
of  the  so-called  five  packers? 

Mr.  Colver.  I  think,  rather  than  put  in  a  fragmentary  sort  of  a 
list,  Mr.  Hamilton,  if  you  are  willing  we  will  get  one  up  more  care- 
fully and#  put  it  in  later. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  it  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes;  I  will  do  that. 

(The  material  referred  to  was  subsequently  furnished,  and  is  here 
inserted,  as  follows:) 

list  of  independent  slaughterers. 

The  independent  slaughtering  firms  in  the  United  States  are  as-follows: 
On  June  30,  1917,  the  commission  found  623  independent  firms  engaged  in 
local  (intrastate)  trade  which  slaughter  one  or  more  kinds  of  animals.  It 
found  227  independent  firms  which  do  an  interstate  business  which  slaughter 
one  or  more  kinds  of  animals.  The  names  and  addresses  of  these  interstate 
independent  slaughterers  are  given  below. 

In  submitting  the  number  of  independent  local  slaughterers  and  the  names 
of  the  interstate  independent  slaughterers  it  should  be  stated  that  the  commis- 
sion does  not  make  the  positive  statement  that  all  of  the  firms  enumerated  are 
really  independent  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  big  five.  It  can  only  state  that 
at  the  present  it  has  no  convincing  evidence  that  they  are  controlled  by  the 
big  five.  It  is  known  that  some  of  them  are  very  closely  tied  up  with  the  big 
packers  by  leasing  or  other  arrangements.  The  commission  is  not  able  to  say 
that  these  arrangements  constitute  "  control:" 

INTERSTATE  INDEPENDENT  SLAUGHTERING  COMPANIES. 

Agar  Co.,.  John,  4001-4051  Union  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Allison  &  Co.,  J.  H.   (Inc.),  1201-1203  Fort  Street,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Arbogast  &  Bastian  Co.,  1-19  Hamilton  Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Aron,  A.  (Inc.),  335  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Aronhime  Packing  Co.,  Bristol,  Tenn. 

Augusta  Packing  Co.,  New  Savannah  Road,  Augusta,  6a. 

Barton  &  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Baton  Rouge  Abattoir,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Bauer's  Sons,  Jacob,  2932  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Baum,  Joseph,  308  Central  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Kalis. 

Belmont  Farm  Products  Co.,  Belmont,  Mass. 

Belz  Provision  Co.,  J.  H.,  3601  South  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Birmingham  Packing  Co.,  2105  Morris  Avenue,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
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Blumenstock  &  Reid  Co.,  3261  West  Sixty-fifth  Street.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Boise  Butcher  Co.  (Ltd.),  Boise,  Idaho. 

Bornwasser  Co.,  L.  P.,  929  Geiger  Street,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Boyd,  Lunham  &  Co.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  111. 

Brennan  Packing  Co.,  3916  Butler  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Brighton  Dressed. Meat  Co..  Brighton  Abattoir,  Brighton,  Mass. 

Bristol  Packing  Co.,  Virginia  Avenue,  Bristol,  Tenn. 

Brown,  A.  L.,  Nisqually,  Wash. 

Brown  Bros.,  534  West  Ray  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Buckley  Co.,  John  J.  ( Inc. ) ,  34  West  Second  Street,  Chester,  Pa. 

Bull,  J.  C,  jr.,  Co.,  Areata,  Cal. 

Burk,  Louis,  Girard  Avenue  and  Third  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Burkhardt  Packing  Co..  the  Henry,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Butchers'  Packing  Co.  of  Cincinnati,  529  Poplar  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Butchers'  Abbatoir,  post  office  box  No.  506,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Capital  Meat  &  Live'  Stock  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Carondelet  Packing  Co..  8000  Ivory  Avenue,  St!  Louis,  Mo. 

Carr,  George  G.,  Main  Street,  West  Newbury,  Mass. 

Carstens  Packing  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Cheshire  Farm,  Keene,  N.  H. 

Chicago  Packing  Co.,  4531-4539  Gross  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Chieffetz  &  Greenberg,  264  Hudson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  Abattoir  Co.,  3241  Spring  Grove,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Cleveland  Provision  Co.,  Commercial  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Cochrane  Packing  Co.,  Central  Avenue  and  Water  Street,-  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Cohen,  Nathan,  Brighton  Abattoir,  Brighton,  Mass. 

Columbus  Packing  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Comstock  &  Co.,  199  Canal  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Consolidated  Dressed  Beef  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Corkran,  Hill  &  Co.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Crane  Co.,  M.,  651  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cray  Packing  Co.;  S.  J.,  Bellows  Falls.  Vt. 

Cudahy  Bros.  Co.,  Cudahy,  Wis. 

Danahy  Co.,  Metcalf  and  Clinton  Streets,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Davis,  C.  A.,  9  Fair  Street,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

Decker  &  Sons,  .Tacob  E.,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

Dold  Packing  Co.,  Jacob,  No.  745  Williams  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Drummond  Packing  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Dryfus  Packing  &  Provision  Co.,  First  and  Ellsworth  Streets,  La  Fayette,  Ind. 

Dubuque  Packing  CO.,  Sixteenth  and  Sycamore  Streets,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Dunlevy  Packing  Co.,  Hamilton  Avenue  and  Enterprise  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

East  Side  Packing  Co.,  Second  Street  and  Lynch  Avenue,  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Eckart  Packing  Co.,  Fred,  1825  West  Main  Street,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Elliott  &  Co.,  Thirty-seventh  Avenue  west,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Elmore  Live  Stock  Co.,  P.  O.  box  43,  Peoria,  111. 

Engelhorn,  John,  17-23  Avenue  L,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Erhardt  &  Sons,  G.,  545  Poplar  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Evansville  Packing  Co.,  The,  Morgan  Avenue  and  Harriet  Street,  Evansville, 
Ind. 

Farmers'  Cooperative  Packing  Co.,  North  Street  and  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Railway  tracks,  Madison,  Wis. 

Farmers'  Cooperative  Packing  Co.  of  Wausau,  'Wausau,  Wis; 

.Farmers'  Serum  Co.,  National  Stock  Yards,  St.-  Clair  County,  111. 

Felin  &  Co.,  John  J.,  4144  Germantown  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fergus  Packing  Co.,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 

Fesenmeier  Packing  Co.,  Fourteenth  Street  and  Madison  Avenue,  Huntington, 
W.   Va. 

Figge  &  Hutwelker  Co.,  621-635  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Fink*  Sons,  A.  (Inc.),  129  Belmont  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Fockes'  Sons  Co.,  The  William,  East  Springfield  Pike,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Folger,  Jacob,  Phillips  Avenue,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Forbes  &  Co.,  W.  S.,  Hermitage  Road,  Richmond,  Va. 

Fostoria  Provision  Co.,  The,  Fostoria,  Ohio. 

Frank,  Moe,  604  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Freise  Packing  Co.,  3654  Gravois  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Freund,  Charles  A„  Rachel  and  Henshaw  Streets,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Freund,  Ernest,  1215  West  Liberty  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Freund  Packing  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Frye  &  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Fuhrman,  L.  P.,  1010  Clinton  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Fullerton  &  Co.,  D.,  Warren  and  East  Fifth  Street,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Gall,  S.  W.,  2119-2125  Freeman  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Gebelein,  John  A.,  731  North  Castle  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Godel  &  Sons,  E.,  foot  South  Street,  Peoria,  111. 

Goldberg,  Moses,  Brighton  Abattoir,  Brighton,  Mass. 

Gordon  &  Co.,  Walter,  406  Mystic  Avenue,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Gotham  Packing  Co.  (Inc.),  352  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

Greenwald  Packing  Co.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Guggenheim  Bros.,  Forty-sixth  Place  and  Parker  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Gums;  &  Co.,  K.,  125  Muskegon  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Haehnle,  Erhardt,  1817  John  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Hagan  &  Cushing  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Halligan,  Thomas,  606  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York  City. 
,   Hammond,  Standish  &  Co.,  341-363  Twentieth  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Hardy,  Charles  S.,  710-722  Sixth  Street,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Hart  &  Bros:  Co.,  The,  Fifth  and  Poplar  Streets,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Hauser  Packing  Co.,  Box  A,  Arcade  Station,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Hausman  &  Sons,  George   (Inc.),  Fifty -first  and  Westminster  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Haverhill  Abattoir  Co.,  Hillsdale  Street,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Heil  Packing  Co.,  2216  La  Salle  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Heinbold  &  Co.,  K.,  808  North  Chester  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Henneberry  &  Co.,  South  Summit  Street,  Arkansas  City,  Kans. 

Hoffman  Packing  Co.,  John,  2131  Baymiller  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Hoffman's  Sons  Co.,  The  John,  2148  Coleraine  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
.    Hohman  &  Sons,  C,  2038  East  Monument  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Holtsinger  Co.,  S.  M.,  Morristown,  Tenn. 

Home  Packing  &  Ice  Co.,  First  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Hormel  &  Co.,  George  A.,  Austin,  Minn. 

Houlton  Dressed  Meat  Co.,  Pleasant  Street,  Houlton,  Me. 

Houston  Packing  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Hull  &  Dillon  Packing  Co.,  The,  Pittsburg,  Kans. 

Independent  Packing  Co.,  Forty-first  and  Halstead  Streets,  Chicago,  111. 

Indianapolis  Abattoir  Co.,  Morris  Street  and  White  River,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Indian  Packing  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Inland  Meat  Co.  (Ltd.),  Bridge  Street,  Clarkston.  Wash. 

Inter-County  Cooperative  Packing  Co.,  New  Richmond,  Wis. 

Interstate  Packing  Co.,  Winona,  Minn. 

Interstate  Vaccine  Co..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Iowa  Packing  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Jacksonville  Packing  Co.,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Jockers,  John,  1907  Dunlap  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Jones  Dairy  Farm,  The,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Jones  &  Lamb  Co.,  Pennsylvania  and  Fulton  Avenues,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Juengling,  Gustav,  2869  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Kahn's  Sons  Co.,  The  E.,  519  Livingston  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Kaiser,  George,  81  North  First  Street,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Kansas  Packing  Co.,  Fourth  Avenue  east,  Hutchinson,  Kans. 

Kaufman  Beef  Co.  (Inc.),  Union  Stockyards,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kingan  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  Union  Stockyards,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

Klinck  Bros.,  588  Howard  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Klinck  Packing  Co.,  C,  37  Depot  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Kohrs  Packing  Co..  1343  West  Second  Street,  Davenport.  Iowa. 

Krey  Packing  Co.,  Twenty-first  Street  and  Bremen  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Kriel,  Charles  G.,  7  West  Henrietta  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Co.,  Bank  and  Winchell  Streets,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Kuhn,  Michael,  jr.,  3098-3100  Coleraine  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Kurdle  Co.,  The  Thomas  J.,  3811  Eastern  Avenue,  Highlandtown,  Md. 

Lake  Erie  Provision  Co.,  The,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Layton  Co.,  The,  Muskego  Avenue,  foot  Thirteenth  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Lehman,  C,  321  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Levy,  Aaron  &  Co.,  262  Hudson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Levy,  M.  &  D.,  224  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lohrey  Packing  Co.,  2827-2829  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Louisville  Provision  Co.  (Inc.),  914-920  Bast  Market,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Lowenstein's  Sons  Co.,  The  A.,  John  and  Livingston  Streets,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Luer  Bros.  Packing  &  Ice  Co.,  707-719  Second  Street,  Alton,  111. 

McMillan  Co.,  J.  T.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Manhattan  City  Dressed  Beef  Co.,  403-405  East  Forty-fourth  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

March  Packing  Co.,  The  A.  H.,  139  Front  Street,  Bridgeport,  Pa. 

Martin  Co.,  D.  B.,  Union  Stockyards,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Martin,  The  D.  B.  Co.,  of  Delaware,  Market  and  Thirtieth  Streets,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Maynes,  R.  J.,  3034-3036  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Meyer  Packing  Co.,  The  H.  H.,  Central  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Meyer's  Sons,  Henry,  2855  Sidney  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Miller,  Charles  &  Co.,  37-42  Secaucaus  Road,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 

Miller  &  Hart,  Forty-fifth  Place  and  Packers  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Mindick,  M.,  Brighton  Abattoir,  Brighton,  Mass.  ' 

Missouri  Valley  Serum  Co.,  50  North  Second  Street,  Kansas  City.  Kans. 

Morrell  &  Co.,  John,  Haynes  Street,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

Morristown  Packing  Co.,  Morristown,  Tenn. 

Morristown  Produce  &  Ice  Co.,  Morristown,  Tenn. 

Mulford  Co.,  H.  K.,  428  South  Thirteenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Murray  &  Co.,  Frank  J.  (Inc.), -Chester,  N.  Y. 

Natchez  Dressed  Beef  Co.,  Natchez,  Miss. 

Neuhoff  Abattoir  &  Packing  Co.,  1310  Adams  Street,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Newhof,  Lewis,  410  South  Pearl  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Veal  &  Mutton  Co.,  First  Avenue  and  Forty-third  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Nuckolls  Packing  Co.,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Ogden  Packing  &  Provision  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Ohio  Provision  Co.,  The,  Clark  Avenue,  and  Big  Four,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Olathe  Packing  Co.,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Old  Dutch  Market,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Paggendick,  Daniel,  1815  John  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Pancero,  Charles,  2871  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Pancero,  Howard,  260  Stark  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Paresky,  I.,  Brighton  Abattoir,  Brighton,  Mass. 

Parker,  Webb  &  Co.,  Michigan  Avenue  and  Twentieth  Street,  Detroit,  Mich.  , 

Pearl  Packing  Co.,  710  North  West  Street,  Madison,  Ind. 

Penley,  E.  W.,  37  Knight  Street,  Auburn,  Me. 

Pfaelzer,  Louis  &  Sons,  3927-3943  South  Halstead  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Pfund  &  Sons,  G.  F.,  3945  Germantown  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Plaut,  Samuel,  407  East  Forty-fourth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Rath  Packing  Co.,  Elm  &  Sycamore  Streets,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Reading  Abattoir  Co.,  216-232  Pine  Street,  Reading,  Pa. 

Rehn,  W.  G.,  441  Bank  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Reiland  Packing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 

Roberts  &  Oake,  Forty-fifth  and  Center  Avenue,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
111. 

Rohe  &  Bro.,  527  West  Thirty-sixth  Street,.  New  York  City. 

Rosslyn  Packing  Co.,  Rosslyn,  Va. 

Routh  &  Co.,  W.  C,  Logansport  and  S.  W.  Pike,  Logansport,  Ind. 

Royal  Serum  Co.,  The,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

The  Ruddy  Packing  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Rupp  Packing  Co.,  The  George,  Sycamore  Street  and  Monument  Avenue, 
Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Sahlen  Estate,  JoseDh,  318  Howard  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

St.  Louis  Independent  Packing  Co.,  3857  Chauteau  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

San  Antonio  Meat  Co.,  Pomona,  Cal. 

Sander  Packing  Co.,  A.,  1024  Gest  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Sartorius  Provision  Co.,  2734  Arsenal  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Scanlan,  J.  M.  &  P.,  613  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Schenck  &  Sons  Co.,  Center  and  Second  Streets,  Fulton,  Wheeling,  AV.  Va. 

Schlachter's  Sons,  Jacob,  2831  Coleraine  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Schloss,  Held  &  Schloss,  Avenue  D  and  Astor  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Schluderburg  &  Son,  William,  Bank  and  Third  Streets,  Highlandtown,  Md. 

Schroth  Packing  Co.,  The  J.  &  F.,  Cormary  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Seltzer  Packing  Co.,  Water  Street,  Pottsville,  Pa. 
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Siegel-Hechinger  Packing  &  Provision  Co.,  968-970  Thirty-eighth  Place, 
Chicago,  111. 

Sihler  Hog  Cholera  Seram  Co.,  The,  1602  West  Sixteenth  Street,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Standard  Serum  Co.,  The,  11  South  Second  Street,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Statter  &  Co.,  Leech  Street  and  Floyd  River,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Stolle,  Anton,  &  Sons  Packing  House,  40  Liberty  Avenue,  Richmond,  Incl. 

Stoppenbach's  Sons,  C,  Jefferson,  Wis. 

Strauss  &  Adler,  606-611  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Sucher  Packing  Co.,  The  Charles,  North  Western  Avenue,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Sullivan  Packing  Co.,  256  Beecher  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Tovrea  &  Co.,  E.  A,,  Bisbee,  Ariz. 

Tazewell  Packing  Co.,  North  Tazewell,  Va. 

Theurer-Norton  Provision  Co.,  The,  Stock  Avenue  and  West  Sixty-third  Street, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Twin  City  Packing  Co.,  210  Belleview  Street,  Menominee,  Mich. 

Ulmer  Packing  Co.,  Jacob,  Walnut  and  Railroad  Streets,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

Valentine  Meat  Juice  Co.,  High  &  Goddin  Streets,  Richmond,  Va. 

Van  Dyck  Co.,  L.  H„  Gardiner,  Mont. 

Vissman  &  Co.,  C.  F.,  417  Bickle  Avenue,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Vogel  &  Son,  Jacob,  2604  Coleraine  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Vogt  &  Son,  F.  G,  Thirtieth  and  Race  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Washington  Abattoir  Co.,  Bennings,  D.  C. 

Ware  County  Light  '&  Power  Co.,  52  Wall  Street,  New  York  City.  ( See  Way- 
cross  Packing  Co.,  Waycross,  Ga. 

Weill  &  Isaacs,  244  Hudson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Western  Packing  &  Provision  Co.,  3854  Morgan  Street,  Chicago.  111. 
.   White,  J.  &  D.  M.,  Brighton  Abattoir,  Brighton,  Mass. 

Williams  Live  Stock  Co.,  The,  Hallstead,  Pa. 

Wilmington  Abattoir  &  Cold  Storage  Co.,  220  Tatnal  Street,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Wilson  Provision  Co.,  Foot  South  Street,  Peoria,  111. 

Wolff  Packing  Co.,  Charles,  Topeka,  Kans. 

Zehler  Provision  Co.,  The  George,  1705  Logan  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Zehner  Bros.  Packing  Co.,  The,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Zoller  Co.,  AVilliam,  350  Spring  Garden  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Can  you  give  the  percentage  of  meat  that  is  trans- 
ported by  refrigerator  cars  owned  by  the  packers  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  I  can  not  do  it  now,  but  I  have  hoped  to  be  able,  per- 
haps to-morrow,  to  go  into  the  whole  refrigerator-car  matter,  and 
that  would  be,  of  course,  one  of  the  essential  things  in  any  such  an 
examination. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood 

BIG  PACKER  PROPORTION  OF  INTERSTATE  SLAUGHTER  AT   12  MARKETS  AND 

ELSEWHERE. 

Mr.  Rayburn  (interposing) .  Let  me  ask  you  there — you  read  some 
figures  there  about  the  number  of  cattle  purchased  in  the  12  great 
markets,  and  the  percentage  that  was  bought  by  the  five  big  packers. 
That  does  not  represent,  of  course,  the  percentage  of  cattle  in  the 
country  that  are  packed  by  other  packers  outside  of  these  five? 

Mr.  Colver.  When  you  ask  whether  it  does  not  represent  it,  you 
mean  that  that  percentage  does  not? 

Mr.  Rayburn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Colver.  No. 

Mr.  Rayborn.  Now,  could  you  give  us  that? 

Mr.  Colver.  I  was  just  about  to  say — I  think  the  beginning  of  my 
sentence  will  show  that  I  started  to  say  this :  I  do  not  want  to  be 
understood  as  saying  that  these  figures  which  I  have  given  now  are 
figures  for  the  total  sale  or  purchase  of  live  stock  in  the  country.  I 
am  saying  this :  That  these  figures  represent  a  very  great  proportion 
and  represent  all  the  animals  sold  at  the  12  greatest  markets. 
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Mr.  Raybukn.  What  percentage  of  the  cattle  sold  in  the  different 
markets  of  the  country  are  sold  in  those  12  ?    Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Colvee.  I  would  like  to  give  you — 1  can  give  you,  but  not  at 
the  moment — I  would  like  later  to  give  you  those  figures,  because 
they  are  very  interesting  and  very  illuminating. 

Mr.  Raybukn.  I  think  they  ought  to  go  in  right  there,  and  follow- 
ing the  statement  of  the  percentage  bought  by  the  five  big  companies 
at  the  12  big  markets,  that  it  would  only  be  fair  to  put  in  right  after 
that  the  number  of  cattle  bought  there  and  other  places  in  the  country 
by  independent  packers. 

Mr.  Colvek.  Yes ;  exactly.  And,  as  I  say,  I  was  about  to  say  that 
I  did  not  want  to  be  understood  as  having  said  this  figure  just  given 
is  the  figure  you  are  speaking  of 

Mr.  Raybukn  (interposing).  I  understand. 

Mr.  Colver.  Because  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  make  any  statement 
here  that  is  a  special  pleading.    That  is  not  what  we  are  here  for. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You.  give  the  percentages  of  independent  pur- 
chases in  these  markets  in  your  figures. 

Mr.  Raybubn.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question  at  all. 

Mr.  Colver.  I  was  just  saying  I  would  present  the  other  figure  as 
soon  as  possible. 

(The  figures  referred  to  were  subsequently  furnished  and  are  here 
inserted,  as  follows:) 


Total  at  the  12  great  markets 

Big  Five 

All  other  interstate 

Total  elsewhere  in  United  States 

BigFive 

All  other  interstate 

Grand  total,  United  States 

BigFive 

All  other  interstate 


Cattle. 


Head. 


6, 440, 140 
6,081,698 

358,442 
1,507,658 

453,634 
1,054,024 
7,947,798 
6,535,332 
1,412,466 


Per 
cent. 


100.0 

94.4 

5.6 

100.0 
30.1 
69.9 

100.0 
82.2 
17.8 


Calves. 


Head. 


1,410,854 

1,257,151 

153,703 

749,696 

397,791 

351,905 

2,160,550 

1,654,942 

505, 60S 


Per 
cent. 


100.0 
89.1 
10.9 

100.0 
53.1 
46.9 

100.0 
76.6 
23.4 


Sheep. 


Head. 


9,552,943 
9,005,559 
547.384 
2,619:320 
1,513,315 
1,106,005 
12,172,263 
10,518,874 
1,653,389 


Per 
cent. 


100.0 

94.3 

5.7 

100.0 
57.8 
42.2 

100.0 
86.4 
13.6 


Swine. 


1916 


Head. 


Total  at  the  12  great  markets 

BigFive 

All  other  interstate 

Total  elsewhere  in  United  States . 

Big  Five 

All  other  interstate 

flrand  total,  United  States 

Big  Five 

All  other  interstate 


399,923 
768,776 
631, 157 
657,479 
968,493 
688,976 
057, 402 
737,269 
320, 133 


Per 
cent. 


100.0 
81.0 
19.0 

100.0 
33.8 
66.2 

100.0 
61.2 


Total. 


Head. 


41,803,870 
36, 113, 184 

5,690,686 
22, 534, 143 

8, 333, 233 
14, 200, 910 
64,338,013 
44,446,417 
19,891,596 


Per 
cent. 


100.0 
86.4 
13.6 

100.0 
37.0 
63.0 

100.0 
69.1 
30.9 


Mr.  Hamilton.  How  far  do  your  investigations,  show  that  the 
packing  concerns  outside  of  the  five  so-called  great  packers  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  price  paid  by  the  five  packers?.  In  other  words,  is 
there  competition  or  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Colver.  The  cattle  market  primarily  is  made  in  Chicago. 
Then  secondarily  it  is  made  in  the  other  11  great  cattle  markets, 
and  the  other  11  great  cattle  markets  reflect  the  Chicago  price 
to  a  degree.    Other  transactions  in  smaller  markets,  and  local  trans- 
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actions,  are  on  the  basis  of  the  going  market.  Now  the  purchases  of 
94.4  per  cent  of  the  cattle  in  the  12  great  markets,  if  fire  concerns 
so  purchase  that  a  cumulative  percentage  of  the  purchases,  week  by 
week,  shows  no  variation,  and  so  no  competition ;  those  five  purchas- 
ers, buying  on  an  agreed — or  at  least  in  a  way  that  works  out  as  if  it 
were  an  agreed — percentage,  must  make  the  market,  and,  having 
made  the  market,  other  people  must  buy  or  do  buy  at  the  market. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  is,  you  discover  that,  whether  by  coincidence 
or  otherwise,  the  packing  organization  outside  of  the  five  packers  are 
paying  substantially  the  same  prices  for  meat  on  the  hoof  as  are  paid 
by  the  five  packers;  and  they  are  selling  the  finished  product  at  sub- 
stantially the  prices  received  by  the  five  packers  ? 

Mr.  Colvee.  Exactly  so. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  In  other  words,  the  figures  given  by  them  are  the 
governing  figures,  the  index  figures.    That  is  your  conclusion  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  want  before  we  finish — or  when  you  return — to 
ask  you  something  about  the  returns  to  the  packers  on  by-products,  so 
called,  of  slaughtered  animals.  It  is  somewhat  interesting  and  I 
know  very  little  about  it.  I  assume  you  have  had  occasion  to  inves- 
tigate. I  am  told  that  there  is  a  considerable  return  from  by-products 
and  that  some  of  the  uses  of  these  by-products  are  in  the  nature  of . 
trade  secrets. 

(Mr.  "Colver  submitted  the  following  in  answer  to  Mr.  Hamilton's 
question  concerning  the  packers'  returns  on  by-products:) 

By-Peoduct  Profits. 

The  books  of  the  five  chief  packers  operate  according  to  an  accounting  system 
which  usually  shows  losses  on  main  products  (carcass  meats),  and  profits — 
sometimes  very  large  profits — on  so-called  by-products.  Thus,  Armour  &  Co.,  in 
the  fiscal  year  1916,  the  most  profitable  year  that  the  company  had  ever  known 
to  that  time,  exhibited  an  aggregate  loss  in  the  "  dressed  beef "  departments 
of  their  11  chief  packing  plants  of  $1,438,761,  while  a  gain  of  $3,156,901  was 
shown  in  the  primary  by-product  departments  during  the  same  period. 

Armour  &  Go. 


1916—52  weeks. 


Chicago 

Kansas  City. 

Omaha 

St.  Louis 

Fort  Worth.. 
Sioux  City... 
St.  Josepji... 


Dressed- 
beef 

depart- 
ment 

losses. 


$636, 615 
256, 649 
178,406 
107,060 
27,946 
54,423 
84,853 


"Beef 
section"  1 
by-prod- 
uct 

profits. 


$854,448 
678,519 
561,987 
231,386 
196,489 
74,743 
136, 776 


1916—52  weeks. 


New  York. 
Hamilton.. 

Denver 

Fowler 


Total. 


beef 
depart- 
ment 
losses. 


$10,851 
19,981 
30,935 

•31,042 


1,438,761 


"  Beef 
section"1 
by-prod- 
uct 

profits. 


$327,575 

23,355 

65,318 

6,305 


3,156,901 


'  Includes  the  following  departments:  Hides,  oleo,  casings,  beef  tanks,  vinegar-pickled  beef  products, 
fresh  beef  products,  beef  cutting,  beef  curing,  dried  boef. 

That  Armour  &  Co.  put  little  faith  in  the  above  losses  on  beef,  as  exhibited 
by  the  boobs  of  the  "  dressed-beef  department,"  is  attested  by  the  practice  of  com- 
bining both  the  beef  losses  and  the  primary  by-product  profits  into  one  net  total 
when  figuring  the  profit' per  pound  of  beef  sold.  This  area  of  doubt  as  to  what 
is  the  true  profit  or  loss  on  meat,  as  against  the  true  profit  or  loss  on  live-stock 
by-products,  extends  over  the  whole  field  of  packers'  departmental  results.  No 
two  packers  select  the  result  of  the  same  departments  when  they  are  working  ui) 
profits  per  pound  or  per  head  for  public  announcement.  Thus  the  difference 
between  Armour  and  Swift  methods  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  letter : 
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[Private.] 

Chicago,  June  23,  1916l 
Messrs.  Louis  F.  Swift,  Edward  F.  Swift: 

Referring  to  Henry  Veeder's  letter  June  13  to  L.  F.  S.  regarding  Borland  reso- 
lution, in  which  Mr.  Meeker  is  quoted  as  saying  that  Armour  made  a  profit  of 
$1.19  per  head  on  cattle  for  certain  period  (ours  for  same  period  $1.28  per  head)  : 

Mr.  Chaplin  understands  that  Armour's  includes  their  canners,  which  ours 
does  not,  part  of  their  sausage  results,  and  has  100  added  per  head  for  good  meas- 
ure for  by-products  transferred  at  market,  prices  which  ours  does  not. 

If  our  and  Libby's  cattle  were  thrown  together  for  the  period,  without  in- 
cluding sausage  or  anything  for  good  measure,  it  would  bring  ours  up  over  $2 
per  head. 

Mr.  Chaplin  didn't  think  there  could  be  as  much  difference  as  this,  but  checked 
it  pretty  close  and  understands  definitely  that  theirs  includes  all  of  the  above- 
mentioned,  which  ours  does  not. 

Chaeles  H.  Swift. 

In  other  words,  had  Swift  included  canning,  sausage,  and  10  cents  for  good 
measure,  as  did  Armour,  in  figuring  a  profit  per  head,  Swift  would  have  had  to 
report  a  total  of  $2,  rather  than  the  $1.28  per  head  actually  reported. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  which  the  packers  are  quick  to  recognize  when 
public  information  in  regard  to  profit  is  required,  the  books  go  along  year  after 
yenr,  recording  departmental  profits  and  losses  with  apparent  finality.  Here, 
for  instance,  are  book  results  of  certain  by-products  departments  during  the  past 
few  years: 


1912 

1917 

1912 

1917 

Armour  &  Co. 

Oleo 

$559,543 
275,988 
299 
85,339 
187,264 
418,590 
604,741 

$1,247,861 
983,014 
1,348,408 
1,447,651 
1,453,651 
2,737,691 
2,1431,887 

Swift  &  Co.: 

$1,343,700 

555,033 

i  535; 104 

170,771 

1,490,462 

68, 108 

$119,997 

Woll  and  pelts 

2,368,887 

564,913 

1,214,238 

5,214,292 

Glue..... 

Glue 

Cudahy     Packing     Co., 

399,521 

JLoss. 


According  to  their  own  methods,  the  packers  exhibit  some  very 
large  profits  in  so-called  by-products  during  the  fiscal,  year  1918,  as 
follows : 


Company. 

Department. 

Profit  on 
invest- 
ment. ' 

Glue 

Per  cent: 
123 

135 

91 

118 

97 

Swift  &  Co 

93 

113 

14S 

f. 

1  Including  borrowed  money. 
Note. — Interest  is  not  included  as  an  operating  charge  in  arriving  at  these  profits. 

These  figures  may  reflect  in  a  very  general  way  the  profitableness  of  certain 
by-products,  but  because  of  the  fact  that  the  raw  material  costs  upon  which 
these  results  are  based  start  from  a  transfer  value  so  low  as  to  almost 
invariably  produce  a  book  loss  in  the  main-product  meat  department — an 
obvious  distortion  of  the  facts  which  the  packers  admit — these  by-products 
profits  must  accordingly  usally  be  too  high  and  meat  profits  too  low. 

In  fact  the  line  between  packers  main  products  and  by-products  has  never 
"Been  clearly  drawn.  Animals  are  killed  for  their  hides,  and  fats  as  well  as  for 
-their  meat,  and  when  certain  lesser  products,  such  as  glycerin,  command  a 
very  high  price  due  to  a  sharply  increased  demand  the  buyer  of  live  stock 
"takes  this  factor  into  consideration  when  naming  the  price  he  will  pay.  Cer- 
99927— 19— pt  2 4 
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tainly  in  an  economic  sense  hides,  fats,  fertilizer,  and  perhaps  other  products 
are,  due  to  their  enormous  importance  in  society,  not  by-products  at  all,  but 
main  products  only  less  important  than  meat. 

According  to  the  packers'  system  of  bookkeeping,  however  a  system  which 
the  commission  questions,  the  dressed  meat  of  the  steer,  calf,  sheep,  and  the 
various  primary  cuts  of  the  hog  are  regarded  as  the  sole  main  product,  an 
other  parts  of  the  animal  being  merely  by-products. 

The  main  products,  so  called,  are  handled  in  an  accounting  department 
known  as  "  Dressed  beef  "  department,  "  Dressed  mutton  "  department,  Fresh 
pork  cuts  "  department,  etc.,  the  total  live  cost  of  the  animal  being  charged 
thereto,  together  with  the  killing  and  dressing  expenses.  The  department  is 
credited  with  sales  of  meat,  and  also  with  the  transfers  of  all  remaining 
material  to  other  so-called  by-product  departments,  such  as  hide  department, 
oleo  department,  casings  department,  fertilizer  department,  bone-house  depart- 
ment,' etc.  A  profit  or  loss  is  then  calculated  periodically  on .  the  operations 
of  the  main-product  department,  which  figure  gives  the  packers  the  basis  of 
their  statements  as  to  profits  on  meat.  Similar  figures  are  calculated  for 
by-product  departments,  which  give  the  basis  for  packers'  statements  as  to 
profits  on  by-products. 

Meanwhile  the  so-called  by-products  are  transferred  to  their  own  particular 
department  at  a  price  which  is  said  to  be  determined  by  prevailing  market 
conditions.  This  transfer  value  is  the  great  weakness  of  the  present  accounting 
methods  of  the  packers  so  fas  as  accurate  determination  of  profits  by  indi- 
vidual products  is  concerned.  Based  on  a  "  market "  rather  than  a  cost 
valuation,  a  "  market "  which  is  often  unknown  or  "  made  "  by  the  big  packers 
themselves,  the  possibility  of  throwing  profit  from  the  main  product  to  the 
by-product,  or  vice  versa,  by  taking  the  transfer  price  only  a  fraction  of  a 
cent  higher  or  lower  becomes  unlimited.  By  depressing  the  transfer  price  of 
hides,  for  instance,  beef  profits  are  lowered  and  hide  profits  inflated.  By  rais- 
ing the  transfer  price  of  dried  blood  meat  profits  are  increased  and  fertilizer- 
profits  diminished. 

However  conscientiously  the  packers  may  endeavor  to  establish  fair  and 
reasonable  transfer  prices,  the  very  fact  that  there  is  no  outside  market 
standard  upon  which  to  securely  base  them  (Swift  &  Co.  testified  that  they 
got  their  prices  chiefly  "  out  of  their  heads  "),  and  even  if  there  was  a  standard,, 
the  fact  that  the  whole  principle  of  market  transfers  is,  from  the  accounting 
viewpoint,  unscientific  renders  the>  exact  determination  of  profits  by  main 
products  versus  by-products  impossible.  And,  further,  if,  as  the  commission 
can  prove,  the  packers  have  not  always  conscientiously  valued  their  transfers 
at  the  market,  when  market  quotations  happened  to  be  available,  the  situation 
becomes  increasingly  confusing  and  hopeless. 

;  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  commission  that  the  packers'  books  as  now  kept  have 
never  shown  a  scientific  or  reliable  distinction  between  the  profits  of  meat 
products  and  the  profits  of  by-products.  For  not  only  do  transfer  values  pro- 
duce confusion,  but  the  pricing  of  inventories  (where  market  not  cost  is  again 
the  basis),  the  distribution  of  overhead  expense,  the  distribution  of  branch- 
house  and  car-route  profits  back  to  the  plant  departments,  and  numerous  other 
matters,  present  difficulties  which,  while  theoretically  soluble,  have  never  been 
scientifically  and  uniformly  worked  out  for  the  packing  industry.  Thus  it  is 
found  that  the  packers  as  a  rule  load  their  main  office  administrative  expense 
almost  entirely  on  their  packing  plants,  leaving  their  outlying  by-products 
plants  (tanneries,  fertilizer  plants,  and  the  like)  comparatively  free  from  a 
burden  which  strictly  they  should  share.  Only  a  sweeping  revision  of  the 
whole  procedure  of  allocating  indirect  expenses  can  bring  about  a  situation  in 
this  field  alone  which  would  warrant  the  commission  and  the  public  in  accepting 
with  confidence  the  cost  and  profit  figures  here  prepared.  The  five  chief  packers 
use  widely  varying  methods  at  present,  and  it  is  obvious  that  if  one  method  is 
right  the  other  four  are  ipso  facto  unreliable. 

Neither  the  commission,  the  packers,  nor  anyone  else  is  in  a  position  to  state 
authoritatively  what  profits  have  been  made  in  meat  as  against  by-products 
during  the  packers'  history.  The  only  certain  thing  is  that  on  the  animal  as  a 
whole  great  and  accelerating  profits  have  been.  made.  Starting  with  an  initial 
capitalization  of  $160,000  in  1867  (and  it  is  not  certain  that  this  was  paid  in  in 
cash),  the  stockholders  of  Armour  &  Co.  have  an  equity  to-day  valued  on  the- 
books  at  over  $160,000,000,  or  a  thousand  times  the  original  capitalization- 
after,  having  drawn  out  some  twenty-eight  millions  in  dividends  and  never  hav- 
ing invested  an  additional  dollar  in  cash  during  the  50  years — so  far  as  the- 
commission  can  learn. 
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Armour  &  Co.— and  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  others — lias  made  enormous 
sums  of  money  in  the  packing  business.  The  margin  between  what  they  pay  for 
live  animals  and  what  they  receive  for  all  the  resulting  products  has  always 
been  sufficient  to  pay  all  expenses,  including  large  and  questionable  overhead 
disbursements,  and  have  a  profit  great  enough  not  only  to  satisfy  the  stockhold- 
ers but  to  build  and  buy  new  plants  and  to  greatly  extend  their  control  in  other 
lines  of  business.  For  it  must  never  be  forgotten- that  the  packers  have  grown 
out  of  excess  profits,  not  out  of  new  cash  capital.  The  fact  that  they  always 
have  made  money,  with  or  without  the  modern  extensive  fabrication  of  by- 
products, naturally  points  to  the  fact  that  they  know  how  to  buy  the  animal  in 
the  cheapest  market  and  sell  his  products  In  the  dearest,  and  that  when  the  busi- 
ness as  a  whole  shows  large  earnings  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  both  the 
meat  and  the  other  product  have  been  profitable.  Certainly  lacking  a  scientific 
cost  system,  the  question  as  to  where  exactly  the  profit  has  been  made  can 
never  be  answered. 

EFFECT  OF  COMBINATION   ON   INDEPENDENT  PACKERS. 

Mr.  Doremtts.  Mr.  Colver,  I  think  what  the  committee  is  inter- 
ested in  now  in  connection  with  this  live-stock  pool  is  its  effect  upon 
the  general  meat  industry  of  the  country.  Now,  of  course,  there  are 
a  lot  of  independent  packers  scattered  throughout  the  country.  I 
think  there  are  a  number  in  Detroit,  independent  packing  houses  who 
have  no  connection  with  this  so-called  pool.  Now,  these  figures 
which  you  have  submitted  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  live- 
stock pool  impairs  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  ability  of  these  in- 
dependent operators  to  purchase  a  sufficient  amount  of  live  stock  for 
their  business.  What  I  would  like  to  ask  you  is  whether  the  commis- 
sion has  reached  any  conclusion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  live-stock  pool 
upon  the  independent  packing  houses.  Do  I  make  the  question  clear 
to  you  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes.  It  is  difficult  to  sum  up  in  a  single  answer  what 
will  amount  to  a  general  and  sweeping  conclusion  of  the  commission, 
but  my  own  understanding  of  the  belief  of  the  other  members  of  the 
commission  is  that  the  practical  effect  of  this  present  situation  is 
that  the  independent  concern  exists  by  sufferance.  Some  of  them  are 
very  tough-fibered,  and  fhey  are  living  through  some  pretty  hard 
times,  but  they  continue  to  live,  some  of  them,  but  they  are  disap- 
pearing ;  it  is  not  now  an  industry  that  attracts  independent  capital. 
Now,  much  is  said  to  the  effect  that  to  reasonably  limit  and  reason- 
ably restrain  these  five  great  concerns  is  unfair  in  that  it  discourages 
them  in  the  investment  and  employment  of  further  capital  in  this 
business.  On  the  other  hand,  their  unrestrained  and  uncontrolled 
operations  make  this  industry  just  about  the  least  attractive  in  this 
country  for  the  investment  of  any  other  person's  capital.  So  that 
if  we  are  thinking  about  making  investments  of  capital  in  packing 
safe  and  attractive,  there  are  both  sides  to  be  thought  of,  and  I  say 
that  the  final  conclusion  is  that  the  size  of  these  companies,  the  spe- 
cial advantages  which  they  have,  the  interacquaintanceship  which 
they  have  and  the  interrelations  and  the  interagreements  which  they 
have,  do  make  the  business  of  the  independent  packer  a  precarious 
one,  an  unattractive  one  for  new  capital,  and  to  a  very  great  measure 
those  independents  continue  in  business  by  sufferance. 

Mr.  Doremtts.  Well,  now,  following  that  up,  would  the  capitalist 
hesitate  to  invest  his  money  in  an  independent  packing  concern  be- 
cause of  his  fear  of  the  inability  of  the  independent  packing  concern 
to  get  its  proper  supply  of  live  stock  by  reason  of  the  existence  of 
this  pool  ? 
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Mr.  Colver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  One  question  in  that  connection 

Mr.  Mtjrdock  (interposing) .  Mr.  Hamilton,  will  you  permit  me 
for  a  moment — I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  willing  to  go  into  it 
or  not,  but  I  think  it  is  applicable  here,  and  if  you  can  state'  it  I 
would  like  to  have  you  state  the  situation  as  to  Austin,  Minn. 

Mr.  Colver.  If  it  is  agreeable  to  the  committee  I  would  like  to  have 
Mr.  Murdock  state  that,  because  he  is  familiar  with  the  situation. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Before  you  do  that,  I  just  want  to  ask  one  question 
and  then  that  will  leave  the  field  open  for  the  discussion  of  this  par- 
ticular town. 

Is  there  evidence  of  combination  among  the  packers  outside  of  the 
so-called  five  great  packers  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes;  there  are  indications  of  local  agreements — not 
interstate  agreements,  but  local  agreements  in  various  towns  where 
there  are  two  or  more  independents. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  have  in  mind  now  independent  packers  who  are 
doing  an  interstate  business,  who  have  grown  to  a  size  sufficient  to  be 
doing  an  interstate  business. 

Mr.  Colver.  My  use  of  the  word  "  interstate  "  there  was  unfortu- 
nate. I  meant  that  as  to  independent  packers  in  various  States, 
widely  separated,  we  find  no  evidence  at  all  of  any  understanding 
between  them,  but  as  to  independent  packers,  two  or  more  of  them 
in  the  same  locality,  we  do  find  some  evidence  there  of  local  agree- 
ments. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Now,  these  packers  outside  of  the  so-called  five 
great  packers,  do  any  of  them  have  cars  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes;  some  of  them  have  cars. 

IOWA    HOGS. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Right  in  that  connection,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion, so  that  the  record  may  show  the  condition  in  Iowa. 

Is  it  possible  for  you  to  state  the  percentage  of  hogs  each  year  that 
go  to  the  five  great  packers  from  Iowa  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  I  had  the  Iowa  figures  here  the  other  day,  but  I  did 
not  bring  them  this  morning.    I  will  bring  them  later. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Now,  I  would  like  to  have  you  put  into  the  record  the 
percentage  of  cattle  and  the  percentage  of  sheep  and  the  percentage 
of  hogs  that  are  produced  in  Iowa  each  year,  that  go  to  the  five  great 
packers. 

Mr.  Colver.  We  will  do  the  best  we  can  on  that,  and  I  think  we 
can  give  you  the  full  figures.. 

(The  following, was  furnished  subsequently  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion:) 

iowa  irons  which  ake  bought  by  the  mvk  big  packers. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  just  what  percentage  of  the  hogs  sold  by  the 
farmers  of  Iowa  in  any  one  year  is  bought  by  the  five  big  packing  companies, 

A  large  number  of  the  Iowa  hogs  are  sold  on  markets  outside  of  Iowa at 

Omaha,  St.  Paul,  and  Chicago,  and  to  some  extent  at  St.  Joseph,  Kansas  City. 
St.  Louis,  and  other  markets. 

The  records  of  the  big  packing  companies  do  not  show  the  origin  of  the  hogs 
which  they  buy ;  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  state  just  what  number  of  Iowa 
hogs  they  buy  on  these  markets.  It  is  known,  however,,  that  the  Big  Five  at 
Omaha  and  St.  Paul  buy  over  90  per  cent  of  all  hogs  sold  on  those  markets 
and  at  Chicago  they  buy  over  40  per.  cent.  A  considerable  number  of  hogs 
are  country  bought  by  the  big  packers  in  Iowa,  but  the  commission  has  not 
available  the  exact  number  which  are  so  bought. 
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In  the  year  1916  the  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  at  the  packing  plants  located 
in. Iowa. owned  by  the  Big  Five  were  as  follows: 

.WHson  &  Co.  (Inc.)   (T.  M.  Sinclair  &  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids) _•___      584,259 

Armour  &  Co.,  Sioux  City 680,000 

Cuflahy  Packing  Co.,  Sioux  City 593,324 

Total 1,857,583 

In  the  same  year  the  independent  packing  companies  located  in  the  State  01! 
Iowa,  according  to  their  returns,  slaughtered  1,335,254  hogs. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  is  it  you  want  to  say,  Mr.  Murdock  ? 

INDEPENDENT   PLANT   AT   AUSTIN,  MINN. 

Mr.  Murdoch.  I  want  to  answer  the  question  of  Mr.  Doremus  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  independent  packer  is  robbed  of  the  chance  at 
the  market  by  the  circumstance  that  the  larger  packers  take  away  the 
supply  of  raw  material — of  live  stock. 

In  my  travels  about  the  country  I  came  once  into  the  town  of 
Austin,  Minn.  It  is  a  town  of  about  10,000  people — a  beautiful  town 
situated  by  a  little  lake  not  very  far  north  of  the  Iowa  border,  and 
it  is  peculiar  in  this,  that  it  is  surrounded  by  east  and  west  railroads 
and  north  and  south  railroads,  railroads  running  through  Iowa  and 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  railroads  that  go  east  and  west  from  Sioux  Falls 
and  Sioux  City  and  Chicago.  Not  all  of  those  railroads  go  into 
Austin.  In  the  city  of  Austin  I  found  a  very  fine  packing  plant,  an 
Old  institution  which  had  grown  up  with  the  city  and  which  had 
maintained  itself  against  the  larger  packers.  During  this  investiga- 
tion— and  this  answers  your  question  directly — it  was  discovered  that 
the  larger  packers,  the  five  big  packers — or  some  of  them — had  estab- 
lished around  the  city  of  Austin,  Minn.,  concentration  buying  places, 
places  where  stock  could  be  intercepted  on  its  way  into  Austin,  taken 
away  from  Austin  and  shipped  into  Chicago. 

Now,  I  had  some  hesitation  in  bringing  this  up,  because  I  did  not 
want  to  reveal  particularly  that  here  is  a  fine  independent  packing 
establishment  which  is  working  under  some  hardship  and  which  in 
the  course  of  events  in  the  development  of  this  industry  and  the 
.  concentration  of  control  will  finally  disappear.  But  that  is  a  notable 
example  of  how  it  can  be  done.  It  may  be  that  a  little  later  the 
establishment  at  Austin  will  be  tendered  ■  financial  help.  I  can  say 
that  if  it  is  tendered  financial  help,  it  will  probably  be  from  one  of 
the  banks  in  coalition  with  one  of  the  big  packers ;  and  if  I  were  a 
prophet,  I  would  predict  that  in  5  or  10  years  that  establishment  will 
not  be  in  independent  existence. 

Mr.  Doremus.  The  permanency  of  this  independent  packing  house 
in  Austin  is  dependent  upon  its  becoming,  sooner  or  later,  affiliated 
directly  or  indirectly  with  the  five  big  packers  ? 

Mr.  Murdoch;.  Yes;  though  I  would  not  call  it  " affiliation. "  I 
think  it  would  be.  an  absorption. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  In  your  observation  were  these  suburban  buying 
stations,  so  to  speak,  doing  a  competitive  business?  You  say  they 
were  intercepting  stock  on  its  way  to  Austin. 

Mr.  Murdock.  And  giving  a  price  for  the  live  stock,  of  course, 
which  purchased  it. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  So  that  the  producer  in  that  case  was  given  the 
benefit  of  competition? 

Mr.  Murdock.  Always;  temporarily. 
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Mr.  Doremus.  What  about  the  consumer ;  where  did  he  get  off  ? 

Mr.  Murdoch:.  The  answer  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  question  is  this :  Of 
course,  while  these  larger  packers  are  intercepting  the  supply  of  the 
Austin  institution,  the  price  must  have  been  up,  necessarily,,  because 
there  was  increased  competition,  but  in  the  end,  when,  the  institution 
at  Austin  has  disappeared,  and  in  the  long  run,  the  producer  of  the 
live  stock  will  get  less,  because  with  the  disappearance  of  the  com- 
petitor in  the  long  run  the  competitive  price  would  not  be  offered 
the  producer  of  live  stock. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  they  would  push  the  price  to  the  level  fixed 
by  the  powers  controlling  it. 

Mr.  Esch.  Mr.  Murdock,  the  Austin  plant  is  largely  making  hog 
products,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Esch.  Is  it  a  fact  that  an  independent  who  goes  largely  into  the 
manufacture  of  hog  products  can  stand  the  competition  of  the  pack- 
ers longer  and  better  than  the  independent  plant  that  deals  for  in- 
stance in  beef  products  ? 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Esch.  Is  that  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  less  by-products 
in  hog  meats  than  in  cattle  meats,  and  that  the  advantage  of  the  big 
packers  in  their  by-products  does  not  obtain  so  largely  in  the  case 
of  hog  products  ? 

Mr.  Murdoch.  That  must  undoubtedly  be  an  element,  and  the  fur- 
ther element,  as  Mr.  Colver  cited,  is  the  fact  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  hog  can  be  smoked  or  salted  down  and  that  there  is  not 
the  same  intimate  relation  between  the  salted  part  of  the  hog  and  the 
especially  equipped  refrigerator  car  as  there  is  between  fresh  beef 
and  the  refrigerator  car. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  hog  meat  can  be  cured  by  the 
slaughterer,  whether  he  is  a  packer  or  not,  and  kept  and  sold  as 
cured  meat,  whereas  beef  can  not  be  handled  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Unquestionably,  the  retreat  of  the  independent 
packer  is  into  the  hog  business. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Mr.  Murdock,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  there.. 
In  this  investigation  did  you  find  that  these  five  packing  companies 
paid  a  higher  price  at  Austin  than  they  did  at  other  points  of  ship- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Murdoch.  I  don't  recollect  that,  but  I  think  that  is  a  natural 
corollary  of  my  statement. 

Mr.  Dillon.  And  there  was  more  competition  there  than  there  was 
at  other  points? 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Yes. 

DENVER  "  PLANT  CAPACITY." 

Mr.  Colver.  I  suppose  you  are  just  about  to  close,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  before  you  do  close,  in  just  a  moment,  perhaps,- 1  can  give  some- 
thing that  I  wanted  to  give  with  respect  to  Mr.  Sweet's  question  of 
the  plant-capacity  theory,  and  I  want  to  quote  from  a  letter  written 
by  Philip  D.  Armour,  3d.,  to  Mr.  J.  Ogden  Armour;  written  from 
Denver,  October  19,  1915,  which,  I  think,  tends  to  dispose  of  this 
plant-capacity  theory,  and  sheds  a  little  light  on  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  agreement  as  to  division  of  purchases  between  the  big 
packers.  I  read  from  the  letter,  as  follows,  without  reading  it  all— ft 
is  all  on  page  76,  part  2  of  the  commission's,  report,  which  is  before  you : 
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Swift's  plant,  from  what  I  hear  and  from  the  little  I  saw  of  it,  is  far  ahead 
of  ours — 

That  is,  the  Swift  plant  at  Denver  is  far  ahead  of  the  Armour 
plant  at  Denver — 

both  as  to  size  and  condition.  Of  course,  as  you  know,  everything  here  is  done 
on  a  50-50  basis,  and  with  the  facilities  we  have  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
up  this  ratio.  i 

That  is  to  say,  again  the  plant-capacity  theory  does  not  stand  up. 
Here  is  a  market  which  has  grown  so  that  the  agreed  division  of 
50-50  has  outgrown  or  is  pressing  sorely  the  capacity  of  one  of 
the  two  plants,  and  if  that  plant — if  the  Armour  people  want  to 
continue  to  be  able  to  absord  50-50  in  the  growing  receipts  of  Denver 
they  must  increase  their  plant  capacity ;  not  to  measure  the  amount 
of  stock  they  buy  by  the  capacity  of  the  plant,  but  to  measure  the 
capacity  of  the  plant  they  must  have  by  the  agreed  division  of  the 
purchases  in  that  market.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  inference,  a  fair  state- 
ment of  what  he  was  trying  to  tell  his  uncle. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Colver,  there  is  a  call  of  the  House,  and  the 
Committee  will  have  to  adjourn.  Can  you  be  back  promptly  at  10.30 
to-morrow  morning? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman:  We  will  adjourn,  then. 

(Whereupon,  at  12.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Saturday,  January  4, 1919.) 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Saturday,  January  ^,  1919. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Colver, 
you  may  proceed  in  your  own  way  and  make  any  further  statement 
that  you  desire. 

I  believe  you  were  going  to  submit  some  statements  supplementing 
what  you  said  yesterday.    Have  you  those  ready  now  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  There  were  three  statements,  as  I  remember  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  make  any  particular  difference;  but  I 
thought  if  you  had  them  ready,  you  might  submit  them  now. 

Mr.  Colver.  One  was  a  list  of  the  independent  packers,  and  we 
have  not  been  able  to  get  that  all  collected  and  verified  and  checked. 
The  other  thing  was  an  estimate  of  the  total  slaughter  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  figure  is  not  ready.  We  had  to  get  some  Department 
of  Agriculture  figures  to  check  against  ours.  The  third  thing  was 
the  proportion  of  fresh  meats  shipped  in  refrigerator  cars  owned  by 
the  big  packing  companies ;  that  is,  the  proportion  between  the  big 
packing  companies  and  all  other  companies,  and  that  we  will  come 
to  in  the  development  this  morning  of  the  private  car  or  refriger- 
ator-car question  as  a  whole,  which  is  the  thing  we  want  to  offer  you 
this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  then  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Colver.  Then  there  was  a  question  about  the  value  of  the  by- 
products and  a  statement  is  being  made  up  but  is  not  ready: 

The  Chairman.  You  can  add  anything  to  your  statement  when 
vou  revise  your  notes,  whether  you  have  it  here  now  or  not. 

Mr.  Colver.  And  there  was  also  a  question  about  the  total  num- 
ber of  food  animals  produced  in  Iowa  and  their  disposition.  .  I  .have 
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not  .that  ready  this  morning  but  will  have  it  ready.  It  is  unfortunate- 
that  we  have  so  many  things  on  hand  and  it  is  difficult  to  check 
■these  things  up  and  be  prompt  with  them.  I  will  bring  the  state-' 
ments  in  very  soon. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  REFRIGERATOR  CARS. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  if  it  will  be  in- 
teresting, this  morning  we  can  go  somewhat  in  detail,  but  briefly, 
into  a  general  examination  of  the  refrigerator  car,  and  in  touching^ 
on  that  we  will  try  to  indicate  the  vital  importance  of  the  refrig- 
erator car  and  some  of  the  uses  and  abuses  of  the  refrigerator  car. 
In  order  that  it  may  be  quite  clear,  I  will  say  that  we  must  keep 
in  mind  the  distinction  of  the  two  classes  of  the  refrigerator  carr 
the  beef  car  and  the  refrigerator  car.  The  word  "  refrigerator," 
I  suppose,  is  inclusive  of  both  classes.  If  we  wanted  to  speak  of 
them  in  the  two  classes,  we  would  call  one  the  beef  car  and  the  other 
the  ventilator  refrigerator  car.  So  that  sometimes  in  speaking  of 
refrigerator  car  we  are  speaking  inclusively  of  both  beef  cars  and 
ventilator  cars,  but  when  we  are  dii'ecting  your  atention  to  the  beef 
cars  themselves,  If  I  should  slip  and  call  it  a  refrigerator  car,  I 
will  ask  Mr.  Breimier  to  correct  me  because  we  must  keep  that  dis- 
tinction in  mind  in  order  to  have  the  figures 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  say  the  beef  car;  do  you 
mean  a  car  used  exclusively  for  the  transportation  of  beef? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes;  Mr.  Chairman,  or  fresh  meats. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  ask  if  it  would  not  apply  to  mut- 
ton or  pork  or  any  other  fresh  meat  transported,  as  well  as  beef. 

Mr.  Colver.  It  would.  The  essential  difference  is  this,  in  the  first 
place,  the  beef  car,  so  called,  differs  from  the  ventilator  car  in  that 
it  is  equipped  with  brine  tanks  in  place  of  bunkers. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  meant  was,  is  it  used  for  anything  except 
beef,  any  other  fresh  meats? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes.  I  will  try  to  cover  that  in  my  description  of  the 
car.  A  beef  car  is  not  a  ventilator  car  and  is  equipped  with  beef 
racks,  so  that  the  beef  can  be  transported  hanging  from  rails  just 
as  you  see  it  in  the  coolers  of  the  butcher  shops.  £1  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  in  cold  weather,  the  ordinary  ventilator  refrigerator  car 
may  also  be  used  for  beef,  and  temporary  racks  are  put  in.  It  is  a 
relatively  expensive  thing  to  equip  a  car  with  temporary  racks,  and 
there  is  a  frequent  loss  in  the  failure  to  have  returned  to  the  man 
who  equips  a  car  especialy  like  that  the  equipment  that  he  puts  in 
which  are  the  trestles  or  racks  for  hanging  the  beef  on,  and  the  meat 
hooks  which  go  over  the  rails  on  which  the  meat  is  hung. 

You  asked  if  the  beef  car  is  not  used  for  other  products.  It  is. 
It  is  not  only  used  for  any  other  fresh  meats  but  a  car  with  fresh 
beef  in  it  is  also  sometimes  filled  out  as  to  its  cargo  with  other  things, 
and  that  is  a  very  important  thing  to  keep  in  mind  as  we  talk  about 
these  beef  cars ;  that  is,  the  filling  out  of  the  cargo  of  the  car  with  ' 
things  other  than  fresh  beef; 

Mr.  Hamilton.  May  I  interrupt  there  to  ask  a  question?  When 
you  refer  to  refrigerator  cars,  you  mean  two  kinds  of  cars,  beef  cars 
and  ventilator  refrigerator  cars. 

Mr.  Colveh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sweet.  And  a  beef  car  is  one  that  has  in  the  car  racks  or 
hangers  for  beef? 
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Mr.  Colver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sweet.  And  the  beef  is  suspended  from  the , roof  of  the  car? 

Mr.  Colvee.  From  those  rails,  yes;  and  the  car  is  equipped  with 
brine  tanks  in  which  crushed  ice  and  salt  are  placed. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  may  proceed,  Mr.  Colver. 

Mr.  Colvee.  It  is  probable  that  the  development;of  the  meatpack- 
ing industry,  as  we  find  it  to-day,  would  not  have  heen  possible  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  invention  and  adaptation  of  the  refrigerator 
car  which  later  was  refined  into  the  beef  car ;  unless  that  had  been 
done  or  something  equivalent  to  it,  because  the  transporting  of  fresh 
meat  for  long  distances  in  all  weathers  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  the  refrigerator  beef  car,  or  some  other  method  that  would 
arrive  at  the  same  end. 

It  was  very  necessary.  In  a  sense,  it  is  the  foundation  of  the  pack- 
ing business  as  at  present  run.  The  present  principle  of  circulation 
of  air  as  a  method  of  refrigeration  was  first  discovered  or  worked 
out  by  William  Davis,  of  Detroit,  and  was  first  used  by  Hammond* 
of  that  city.  Philip  D.  Armour,  the  original  Armour  in  this  busi- 
ness, was  the  man  of  the  big  vision  who  saw  the  possibilities  of  the 
thing.  Wait,  let  me  correct  that.  Gustavus  Swift  first  started  the 
long-distance  use  of  the  refrigerator  car.  Philip  D.  Armour  in- 
tensively developed  it,  and  those  two  men  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  meat  industry  as  we  find  it  now  when  they  saw  the  possibilities 
of  the  refrigerator  car  and  developed  it  and  invested  their  money  in 
it.  They  certainly  rendered  an  enormous  service  to  the  public.  The 
difficulty  now  is  that  that  extremely  useful  instrument  after  having 
served  a  wonderful  purpose  in  public  service  and  for  the  building  up 
of  this  industry  and  making  it  possible  to  feed  the  country,  has, 
like  many  other  good  things,  been  abused.  It  being  a  big  thing  and 
being  a  useful  thing,  has  gathered  around  it  certain  distinct  abuses, 
and  we  are  calling  your  attention  to  the  abuses  around  it,  suggesting 
how,  if  possible,  those  abuses  may  be  corrected,  and  that  without 
hardship  to  the  industry  or  the  usefulness  of  the  instrument 

Mr.  Baybuen.  Let  me  ask  you  right  there  if  I  may  interrupt  you. 
Has  anybody  owned  these  cars  and  operated  them  except  the  packers  ? 

Mr.  Colvee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kaybubn.  Do  they  now? 

Mr.  Colvee.  Yes.  I  am  coming  to  that  in  detail  in  a  very  few 
minutes. 

Mr.  Paekee,  of  New  Jersey.  Are  they  patented  or  have  the  patents 
run  out? 

Mr.  Colvee.  The  patents  have  run  out.  There  are  minor  patents, 
I  suppose,  on  various  things. 

Mr.  Paekee  of  New  Jersey.  Yes;  on  different  things,  but  the 
cars  can  be  used  free  of  patents. 

Mr.  Colvee.  Oh,  yes ;  I  would  say  so.  _  Of  course,  there  are  minor 
attachments  for  refinement  of  refrigeration. 

Mr.- Paekee  of  New  Jersey.  Oh,  certainly,  just  as  there  are  on 
typewriters  and  sewing  machines  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  the 
use  of  the  main  principle  is  free  to  the  public  because  the  patents 
have  all  run  out?  ,  '. 

Mr.  Colvee.  Yes;  so  far  as  patent  control  is  conceftrig jEMj&syice 
is  free  to  be1  used  by  the  public,  but  there  are  some  other  dinTculties 
in  the  way  of  their  general  use.  >,  AUG  P""    1Q4R 
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In  the  beginning  the  packing  companies,  especially  Swift  and 
Armour,  besought  the  railroad  companies  to  furnish  these  cars. 
The  railroad  companies  refused  to  do  it.  There  were  numerous  rea- 
sons for  the  refusal,  but,  briefly  stated,  these  special-service  cars 
represented  a  very  large  investment  and  they  were  more  or  less 
experimental  at  that  time.  They  were  new  and  therefore  the  rail- 
roads objected  to  making  investment  in  them. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  What  date  was  that,  please  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  About  1880.  It  was  along  in  1880  when  the  greatest 
period  of  railroad  expansion  was  going  on,  and  when  the  railroads 
were  put  to  it  for  capital  for  their  railroad  expansion  and  were  not 
keen  to  go  into  any  side  line  like  this.  The  railroads  also  were  in 
doubt  as  to  the  permanency  of  a  large  traffic  that  would  warrant  an 
investment  in  this  special-type  car,  and  a  third  reason  was  that  the 
railroads  had  a  profitable  traffic  at  that  time  in  live  animals,  for  the 
shipping  of  which  they  had  an  adequate  supply  of  stock  cars,  and 
were  satisfied  with  the  transportation  situation  as  it  then  was. 

PROPORTION  OF  BIG  PACKER  CONTROL  OF  REFRIGERATOR  CARS. 

The  use  of  these  beef  cars  and  refrigerator  cars  has  been  very 
greatly  extended  since  1880,  and  the  ownership  of  cars  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1917 — and  other  cars  Used  in  the  packing  industry — 
owned  by  the  five  big  packers  and  independent  packing  companies  is 
as  follows: 


Comparison  of  cars  oirned  by  Big  Five  packers  and  the  in 
companies,  Dec.  31,  1917. 

dependent 

packing 

Kind  of  car. 

Big  Five. 

Independent  packing  companies. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Total. 

15)454 
1,600 
1,970 
1,049 
117 

93.1 
67.0 
100.0 
90.2 
88.0 

1,146 

789 

6.9 
33.0 

16,600 
2,389 
1,970 

114 
16 

9.8 
12.0 

*133 

Total 

20,190 

90.7 

2,065 

9.3 

22,255 

Mr.  Colver.  This  table  I  have  just  read  then  shows  a  compari- 
son of  the  cars  owned  by  the  big  packers  compared  with  the  cars 
owned    by    the    independent    packing  companies   as  of  December  J 
31,  1917.  1 

I  will  now  give  you  a  table  showing  the  percentage  of  refrigerator 
cars  owned  by  the  big  packers  and  other  interests  as  of  December  ■ 
31,  1917,  in  which  we  bring  in  besides  the  independent  packers  other  : 
interests  which  own  refrigerator  cars,  and  we  give  this  by  per- 
centages. Having  given  you  the  car  figures  before,  now  we  will 
build  up  by  percentages  because  that  is  equally  illuminating  and 
makes  briefer  tables. 

Taking  all  the  refrigerator  cars  and  leaving  out,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
the  stock  cars  now,  and  dividing  them  as  between  beef  cars  and 
ventilator  cars,  the  five  big  packers  own  91.6  per  cent  of  all  the 
beef  .cars  in  the  country.  The  independent  packing  companies  own 
6.8  per. cent  of  the  beef  cars.  The  other  private  car  companies  other 
than  packers,  just  private  car  companies,  own  1.6  per  cent  of  the 
beef  cars  and  the  railroads  own  none. 
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Percentage  of  refrigerator  cars  Owned  by  Big  Five  packers  and  other  interests, 

Dec.  31,  X917. 


Interests  owning  cars. 


Big  Five  packers 

Independent  packing  companies. . . . 

Other  private  car  companies 

Railroad  interests: 

Railroads  operating  companies. 

Railroads 


Total. 


Beei  cars. 


91.6 
6.S 
1.6 


Other 
refrigr 
erators. 


7.2 

.8 

6.0 


32.0 
54.0 


100.0 


All  refrig- 
erator cars. 


19.4 
1.6 


27.4 
46.3 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Colver.  When  we  come  to  other  refrigerator  cars- 


Parker  of  New  Jersey  (interposing).  Other  kinds  of  refrig- 
erator cars? 

Mr.  Colver.  Other  types  of  refrigerator  cars,  not  beef  cars. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  That  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Colver.  The  big  packers  own  7.2  per  cent,  the  independent 
packing  companies  eight-tenths  of  1  per  cent ;  other  private  car  com- 
panies 6  per  cent,  railroad  operating  companies  32  per  cent,  and  the 
railrpads  themselves  54  per  cent,  giving  the  railroad  ownership  a  total 
of  86.  per  cent  of  refrigerator  cars  other  than  beef  cars. 

We  have  subdivided  railrond  operating  companies  and  railroads. 
The  railroad  operating  companies  are  subsidiary  companies;  that  is, 
companies  owned  by  the  railroads  for  the  purpose  of  owning  and 
operating  these  cars. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Will  you  repeat  that  last  statement?  I  do  not 
think  I  caught  the  full  purport  of  it. 

Mr.  Colver.  I  said  that  in  setting  out  the  figure  of  86  per  cent  as 
the  ownership  by  railroad  interests  of  refrigerator  cars  other  than 
beef  cars,  we  subdivided  it  into  railroad  operating  companies  and 
railroads,  railroad  opearting  companies  being  subsidiaries  or  operat- 
ing companies  owned  by  the  railroads  for  the  purpose  of  operating 
these  special-type  cars. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  is,  they  are  subsidiary  companies  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  operating  these  particular  cars,  are  they? 

Mr.  Colver.  Exactly,  and  that  covers  32  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Do  these  companies  operate  over  all  railroad  lines  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes;  the  car  operating  companies  exchange  their 
equipment  back  and  forth  on  other  roads  than  the  parent  road  that 
owns  the  company  owning  the  cars. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  their  business  is  to  manufacture  these  cars 

and  operate  them  ?  ,  i     i 

Mr.  Colver.  Their  business  is  to  own  and  operate  them,  whether 

they  manufacture  or  buy  them. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Instead  of  operating  you  mean  furnishing  them  to  the 

railroad  companies,  do  you  not  ? 

OPERATION   OF  REFRIGERATOR  CARS. 

Mr.  Colver.  The  operation  of  the  refrigerator  car  is  more  than 
merely  the  furnishing  Of  it  to  the  railroad  or  the  shipper.  It  involves 
the  care  of  it,  the  icing  of  it,  the  getting  it  back  to  the  place  where  it 
is  needed,  the  train  dispatching  of  it.  The  refrigerator  car  has  a  sea- 
sonal use.  It  is  useful  in  one  part  of  the  country  at  one  time  and 
in  another  part  of  the  country  at  another.     So  that  the  subsidiary 
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or  the  railroad  which  owns  and  operates  the  refrigerator  car  for  the 
railroad — not  beef  car  but  refrigerator  car — sees  to  it  that  these  cars 
are  moved  rapidly,  expeditiously,  by  short  routes,  and  are  returned 
back  to  places  where  they  can  be  expected  to  have  immediate  cargoes. 

Mr.  Sweet.  But  the  railroad  companies  handle  the  cars  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  Oh,  yes ;  the  railroad  company  takes  its  revenue  for 
the  freight.  The  refrigerator  car  company  takes  its  revenue  for  the 
special  service  performed  added  to  the  ordinary  freight  rate. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Those  cars  operated  by  these  subsidiary  companies, 
then,  are  available  to  all  shippers  of  meat  products,  are  they? 

Mr.  Colver.  They  are  available  to  all  shippers,  but  those  cars  are 
not  adapted,  except  in  cold  weather  and  under  certain  conditions, 
which  I  will  explain,  to  the  carrying  of  fresh  meat.  If  a  ventilator 
refrigerator  car  were  to  be  used  for  carrying  fresh  meat,  it  would 
involve  the  equipping  of  it  inside  with  the  racks  and  other  equip- 
ment, and  also  in  hot  weather,  it  would  not  be  a  satisfactory  car  for 
the  transportation  of  fresh  meat. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Why  do  not  the  five  packers  avail  themselves  of 
these  subsidiary  car  operating  companies  instead  of  furnishing  their 
own  cars — or  do  they  employ  them? 

Mr.  Colver.  They  do.  Some  of  the  independent  packers  think 
that  the}-  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  to  the  exclusion  01  the 
independents,  sometimes.  The  operation  of  the  refrigerator  car  in 
the  beginning  was  an  extremely  profitable  operation,  extremely  so. 
In  the  early  days,  the  cars  would  pay  for  themselves  in  four  years, 
that  is,  mnke  a  :25  per  cent  net  profit  on  their  cost,  above  operation. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  any  ship- 
per from  putting  a  beef  car  on  the  railroad  tracks  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  Now? 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Yes.  The  railroads  can  not  refuse 
him,  can  they? 

Mr.  Colver.  No;  I  think  not.  I  think  that  in  just  a  moment  we 
will  come  to  something  that  will  help  on  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  get  away  from  that  point,  Mr.  Col- 
ver. you  spoke  of  the  fact  that  in  the  early  days  these  cars  earned 
perhaps  25  per  cent.  Did  you  have  reference  to  the  beef  car  or  both 
the  beef  car  and  the  refrigerator  car? 

Mr.  Colver.  In  the  early  days  this  refinement  had  not  come  about. 
They  were  not  beef  cars.  They  were  very  useful  and  relatively  effi- 
cient, but  they  were  not  like  the  specialized  car  of  to-day.  'They 
were  just  refrigerator  cars.  In  the  beginning  they  were  simply  car's 
with  boxes  of  ice  in  the  end,  more  or  less  insulated  against  heat,  and 
that  is  about  all  they  were,  and  gradually  they  have  developed  into 
Aery  scientifically  refrigerated  receptacles. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  been  further  specialized  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  They  have  been  further  specialized  into  beef  and 
ventilator  cars.  It  might  help  satisfy  your  question,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
to  say  that,  generally  speaking,  the  refrigerator  car  owned  by  the  rail- 
road company  is  used  by  the  railroad  company  or  their  operating 
subsidiary  to  handle  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  and  things  of  that 
sort  which  originate  on  their  line,  and  seasonally,  as  the  crops  shMt 
seasonally,  those  cars  are  shifted  from  one  railroad  to  another,  so  that 
freight  originating  on  one  railroad  is  carried  in  the  same  car  after  it 
leaves  that  railroad  and  goes  to  another,  or  to  a  second  or  a  third  one. 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  That  is,  there  is  a  store  of  cars  available,  for  illus- 
tration, in  the  fruit  season. 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  when  they  want  this  particular  kind  of  car, 
various  railroad  companies  themselves  avail  themselves  of  this  supply 
of  cars? 

Mr.  Colver.  The  exchange  of  the  cars  between  the  roads  is  not  so 
great  for  the  originating  freight.  That  is  a  matter  somewhat  of 
competition  as  to  excellence  of  equipment  between  the  various  roads, 
and  so  I  do  not  think  in  answer  to  your  question  I  ought,  generally, 
to  say  yes. 

LIVE-STOCK  CARS. 

Now,  just  to  close  up  this  special  equipment  car  subject,  we  come 
to  the  other  type  which  is  the  stock  car,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
stock  cars  owned  by  the  five  packers,  by  private  car  companies,  and 
by  railroads  as  of  December  31, 1917. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  What  is  the  total  number  of  those, 
cars? 

Mr.  Colver.  The  total  number  is  107,472,  and  here,  as  we  said  on 
the  first. day  of  this  hearing,  the  extent  of  the  ownership  by  the  pack- 
ers is  relatively  small;  in  fact,  it  is  vey  small  except  as  to  the  double- 
deck  cars. 

These  live-stock  cars  for  the  transportation  of  live  animals  are 
owned  as  follows: 

The  double-deck  cars  owned  by  the  five  packers  are  1,671,  which  is ' 
15.1  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  private-car  companies  own  1,046,  which  is  8.2  per  cent  of  the 
total,  and  the  railroad  companies  own  10,007,  which  is  78.7  per  cent 
of  the  total,  the  total  number  being  12,724. 

Of  the  single-deck  stock  cars,  the  five  packers  own  299,  which  is 
three-tenths  of  1  per  cent  only.  The  private-car  companies  own 
12,956,  which  is  13.7  per  cent,  and  the  railroads  themselves  own 
81,493,  which  is  86  per  cent,  giving  a  total  of  this  type  of  94,748,  and 
a  total  ownership  of  both  types  by  the  five  big  packers  of  1,970,  or 
1.8  per  cent;  by  the  private  car  companies,  14,002,  which  is  13  per 
cent;  and  by  the  railroads  themselves  of  91,500,  which  is  85.2  per  cent, 
the  total  number  of  cars  of  this  sort  being  107,472.  , 

Total  of  all  stock  cars  owned  by  Biff  Five  packers,  private  car  companies,  and 

railroads,  Dec.  31,  1917. 


Big  Five  packers. 

Private  car  com- 
panies. 

Railroads. 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

1,671 
299 

13.1 

.3 

1,046 
12,956 

8.2 
13.7 

10,007 
81,493 

78.7 
86.0 

12,724 
94,748 

100 

100 

Total 

1,970 

1.8 

14,602 

13.0 

91, 500 

85.2 

107,472 

100 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  I  have  said  private  car  com- 
panies and  not  independent  packers. 

advantages  of  and  earnings  from  refrigerator  cars. 

The  five  packers  have  a  practical  monopoly  of  beef  cars  in  the 
United  States,  owning  91.6  per  cent  of  those  cars. 
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The  railroads  own  85  per  cent  of  the  stock  cars,  but  if  the  double- 
deck  stock  cars  are  taken  separately,  Swift  &  Co.,  one  of  the  five 
packers,  owns  13  per  cent  of  those. 

The  ownership  of  the  beef  car  and  to  a  degree  of  the  stock  car,  too, 
free  the  five  packers  who  own  them  very  largely  from  transportation 
difficulties.  The  small,  independent  packer  is  frequently  unable  to 
secure  any  cars  at  all,  and  the  cars  at  his  disposal  are  usually  not 
adapted  to  the  carrying  of  fresh  meat;  that  is,  they  are  not  beef  cars, 
so  called,  and  his  expense  of  constructing  beef  rails  from  which  the 
beef  may  be  hung  amounts  approximately,  to  $20  per  car,  and  the 
hooks  which  cost  $45  to  equip  a  car  are  very  frequently  lost  and  not 
returned  to  him.  This  is  the  handicap  he  is  under  in  attempting  to 
fit  out  a  car  other  than  a  beef  car  for  the  transportation  of  fresh  meat. 

The  five  packers  have  an  advantage  from  the  ownership  of  the  cars 
which  makes  it  unnecessary  for  the  earning  of  a  great  return  or  much 
of  a  return  on  the  investment  in  the  car  equipment.  The  ownership, 
however,  of  these  cars,  has  been  profitable  at  all  times.  In  1905, 
Commissioner  of  Corporations  Garfield  said  that  the  profits  of  the 
large  packing  companies  then  owning  these  cars  netted  more  than 
17  per  cent  profit  on  the  investment,  and  statements  that  have  been 
made,  for  instance,  by  the  Cudahy  Co.,  show  that  in  1902  the  return 
was  22  per  cent ;  in  1903,  20  per  cent ;  and  in  1904, 17.7  per  cent. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Do  you  mean  on  the  cost  of  the  car  or 
on  all  their  investment? 

Mr.  Colver.  On  the  investment  involved  in  the  ownership  of  the 
cars,  which  is  not  only  the  ownership  of  the  cars  themselves,  but  of 
various  transportation  facilities  required  for  their  proper  and  ef- 
fective use. 

Mr.  Esch.  And  that  allows  for  depreciation? 

Mr.  Colver.  That  is  net.  above  depreciation. 

From  1905  to  October,  1917,  the  mileage  returns  from  the  railroads 
to  the  owners  of  these  cars  remained  stationary,  and  during  this  time 
there  was  a  great  change  in  the  type  of  car  and  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  materials  and  overhead  expense,  and  in  the  oper- 
ation of  these  cars.  They  were  more  scientifically  operated,  more 
carefully  operated,  and  the  cost  of  the  operation  went  up  with  the 
mileage  receipts  remaining  about  the  same,  so'  the  profit  went  down. 

Notwithstanding  this  increase,  the  profits  in  the  operation  of  the 
packer-owned  cars  now,  exclusive  of  the  profits  that  may  arise  from 
icing  and  refrigeration,  have  averaged  or  are  averaging  about  2  per 
cent  on  the  investment.  When  we  say  on  the  investment  we  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  that  the  investment  has  been  written  up  15  per  cent, 
and  the  2  per  cent  earning  is  on  a  basis  of  115  per  cent  of  the  true 
original  investment.  That  was  the  figure  found  in  1917,  which  up, 
to  that  time  was  an  unusual  year.  Whether  1918  will  show  as  low 
a  figure  as  that  we  do  not  know,  but  1917  was  the  lowest  figure  that 
was  found,  and  it  was  then  about  2  per  cent  on  the  appreciated  invest-  » 
ment. 

There  is  no  complaint.  Perhaps  complaint  is  not  the  right  word—  J 
the  commission  is  offering  no  criticism  that  the  profits  from  the  oper- 
ation of  the  refrigerator  car  are  large  or  small.  The  size  of  those 
profits  does  not  seem  to  enter  into  what  we  are  trying  to  tell  you.  It 
was  a  useful  and  great  thing  to  develop  this  type  of  rolling  stock,  and 
the  men  who  did  it  were  entitled  to  that  reward  which  usuallv  takes 
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the  form  of  money  and  public  applause  for  doing  a  big  thing.  There 
is  no  question  about  that,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  the  profits  that 
are  made  or  have  been  made,  whether  they  be  greater  now  or  less  now ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  less,  very  much  less,  and  are  not  at 
all  unreasonable  profits.  There  is  no  complaint  or  no  criticism  at  all 
on  that  score  in  this  present  discussion.  I  do  not  mean  to  use  the  word 
complaint.     I  mean  it  is  not  mentioned  critically. 

Mr.  Esch.  Do  the  five  packers  use  and  operate  heater  cars  for  the 
shipment  of  any  of  their  products  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  No ;  they  do  not. 

On  October  1, 1917,  the  mileage  paid  by  the  railroads  to  the  owners 
of  these  cars  was  changed  from  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  mile  to  1  cent 
a  mile.. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  the  railroads  paid  the  companies, 
for  furnishing  the  cars  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes.  Briefly  stated  here  is  the  operation  of  a  refrig- 
erator car  or  a  dressed-beef  car :  Where  the  product  is  shipped  in  a 
car  owned  by  the  owner  of  the  product — that  is,  where  the  packing 
company  owns  the  car — it  puts  a  cargo  of  meat  or  whatever  it  desires 
to  into  this  car,  and  the  car  is  hauled  to  its  destination.  The  shipper 
who  is  the  owner  of  the  car  and  the  owner  of  its  contents  pays  the 
railroad  the  regular  freight  rate  on  that  amount  of  freight,  and  the 
railroad  pays  the  owner  of  the  car  1  cent  a  mile  for  the  journey  of 
the  car  loaded  and  1  cent  a  mile  for  the  car  coming  back.  The  cars  of 
this  type  usually  come  back  empty  and  that  is  a  good  thing.  That  is 
to  say,  these  cars  being  used  for  fresh  beef,  it  is  right  and  proper  and 
in  the  public  interest  that  they  should  not  be  used  on  their  return  trip 
for  miscellaneous  cargoes.  It  is  very  well  that  they  should  be  kept 
and  used  only  for  such  cargo  as  fresh  meat. 

So  that  the  earnings  of  the  privately  owned  car  to  its  owner  is  1 
cent  a  mile,  either  loaded  or  empty. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  going  and  returning  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  Going  and  returning,  and  the  return  journey  is  as- 
sumed to  be  paid  for  on  the  theory  that  it  returns  on  the  same  route 
that  it  traveled  out  on. 

Mr:  Esch.  And  then,  as  to  the  freight  charged  on  a  mixed  cargo,, 
the  shipper  would  have  to  pay  varying  rates,  depending  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  shipment. 

Mr.  Colver.  An  answer  to  that  question  involves  quite  a  number 
of  factors.  I  have  that  here,  and  I  am  going  to  come  to  it  in  a 
moment.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  put  in  at  this  time,  and  if  you  do 
not  object 

Mr.  Esch  (interposing).  No;  just  proceed  in  your  own  way. 
•  Mr.  Colver.  The  profits  in  1917  on  the  operation  of  stock  cars^-not 
refrigerator  cars  but  stock  cars — have  been  greater  and  have  averaged 
in  ,the  case  of  the  Swift  Live  Stock.  Transportation  Co.  and  the 
National  Manufacturing  Co.,  both  of  which  are  Swift  companies- 
about  14  per  cent  on  the  investment. 

When  we  give  you  these  earning  figures,  we  have  taken  care  of  the 
operating  expense,  maintenance,  depreciation,  administration,  over- 
head, and  the  whole  thing,  so  that  the  figures  are  net  figures. 

ICING  STATIONS. 

'   Along  with  the  ownership  of  a  large  number  of  these  cars  goes, 
naturally,  the  ownership  of  icing  stations.    I  say,  naturally.    The 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  I  believe,  has  said  that  that  is  not 
natural,  but  I  will  say  they  go  hand  in  hand  at  least;  and  the  five 
packing  companies  own  a  number  of  icing  stations  located  in  the 
territory  most  commonly  used  by  the- refrigerator  cars.  The  greatest 
portion  of  their  traffic  moves  over  official  classification  territory,  and 
■the  ownership  of  the  icing  stations  gives  them  a  very  great  advantage 
as  competitors  against  independent  packing  concerns. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  Hepburn  Act,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
•Commission,  on  July  1,  1918,  directed  that  all  these  privately  owned 
icing  stations  should  be  sold  and  turned  over  to  the  railroad  com- 
panies for  operation. 

The  rate  per  ton  for  ice  used  in  reicing  fresh  meats  and  packing, 
house  products  throughout  the  United  States  is  uniformly  $2.50! 
The  packers,  however,  at  three  stations  jointly  owned  by  Armour, 
Morris,  and  Swift,  are  able  to  secure  their  icing  at  an  average  cost 
•of  $1.60  per  ton.  This  from  figures  covering  the  years  1915,  1916, 
and  1917. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  per  ton  of  meat  or  per  ton  of  ice? 

Mr.  Colver.  Per  ton  of  ice. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Did  the  consumer  get  the  benefit  of  that? 

Mr.  Colver.  No.  The  cost  to  Swift  &  Co.  at  five  owned  and  oper- 
ated icing  stations  averages  for  the  three  years  1915,  1916,  and  1917 
less  than  $1  a  ton  for  40  per  cent  of  its  cars  that  were  iced  there,  and 
$1.15  per  ton  for  all  the  cars  iced  at  those  stations. 

Besides  the  advantage  of  cheaper  icing,  the  big  packer  who  oper- 
ates thedcing  station  has  additional  advantages  over  his  small  com- 
petitor. He  has  access  to  the  waybills  of  his  competitor,  and  that  is 
an  advantage,  because  it  gives^full  particulars  regarding  the  ship- 
ment and  the  consignee ;  second,  any  inefficiency  or  defective  applica^ 
tion  of  the  icing  or  the  failure  to  exercise  the  greatest  care  may  injure 
the  shipment  of  the  goods  of  his  competitor;  and,  third,  a  delay  in 
icing  may  cause  a  very  serious  loss  in  delivery,  so  that  the  consign- 
ment of  his  competitor  may  not  reach  its  market  as  promptly  as  it 
would  if  it  were  not  delayed  in  the  icing;    That  we  will  come  to  later. 

Mr.  Esch.  You  say  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
ordered  those  icing  stations  to  be  sold  to  the  companies  ? 

Mr.  Colvee.  To  the  railroad  companies ;  yes. 

Mr.  Esch.  Has  that  been  done  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  It  has  been  directed.  Armour  &  Co.  has  transferred 
or  sold  one  station  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  that  is  as  far 
as  the  direction  has  been  complied  with  at  this  time.  The  direction 
was  only  made,  however,  on  July  31,  1918. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  What  were  the  general  grounds  alleged  for  the 
order  of  the  sale  of  these  icing  stations  to  the  railroad  companies? 
Were  any  grounds  alleged  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  its  report 
to  Congress,  in  1904,  recommended  that  this  thing  be  done ;  that 
these  icing  stations  be  divorced,  and  it  has  been  a  continual  con- 
troversy ever  since. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Why  did  they  think  it  ought  to  be  done  ?  For  the 
general  reasons  you  have  assigned  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes.  I  think  the  development  of  this  matter  will 
show,  perhaps,  the  theory  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
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sion  had  then  and  has  maintained  for  all  these  years,  since  1904, 
when  they  first  recommended  it,  up  to  Jnly  31,  1918,  when  they 
finally  directed  it  to  be  done. 

"  PEDDLER  "  CARS. 

Besides  thinking  of  these  cars  as  carrying  a  cargo  unbroken  for 
long  distances,  there  is  another  use  that  they  are  put  to,  a  very 
notable  use.  The  five  packers  have  perfected  a  system  which  they 
call  the  peddler  car,  and  have  laid  out  regular  peddler-car  routes. 

Mr.  Murdoch:.  Mr.  Colver,  Mr.  Hamilton  did  not  hear  that  and  I 
think  he  ought  to. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  What  kind  of  car,  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Murdock.  A  peddler  car,  which  is  their  latest  development. 

Mr.  Colver.  They  lay  out  regular  routes  for  these  peddler  cars 
by  which  they  are  able  to  ship  an  assortment  of  products  so  that  each 
purchaser  may  receive  the  exact  amount  of  products  desired  and  the 
exact  products  desired.  In  all,  there  are  1,279  such  routes  in  opera- 
tion. 

The  refrigerator  car  has  enabled  the  packer  to  perfect  a  system  of 
distribution,  and,  as  a  result,  there  are  in  existence  to-day,  besides 
the  peddler  car,  1,093  branch  houses. 

Now,  much  is  said  by  the  packing  companies  of  the  peddler-car 
system,  and  among  the  other  largesse  that  now  goes  to  the  news- 
papers there  go  large  advertisements  somewhat  explaining  but 
mostly  praising  this  system  of  peddler-car  routes. 

The  commission  is  not  criticizing  the  peddler-car  routes.  It  is  a 
good  thing.  . 

Mr.  Sweet.  These  peddler  cars  distribute  meat  throughout  the 
country,  even  in  another  territory  that  is  producing  meat? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes;  first  meat,  and  then  it  develops  into  a  peram- 
bulating department  store. 

Mr. .  Esch.  It  supplements  the  branch  houses  and  enables  them 
to  get  fresh  meat  to  many  country  towns  where  they  could  not  get 
it  otherwise  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  I  would  say  it,  perhaps,  in  this  way,  it  gets  meat 
to  many  country  towns  where  the  local  butcher  is  then  put  into  direct 
competition. 

I  say  there  is  no  criticism  now  made,  no  objection  made,  and  we  are 
trying  to  get  no  prejudice  in  your  mind  at  all  against  the  peddler- 
car  routes  and  the  service  that  they  perform. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  right  there. 
D.o  they  sell  at  the  car  or  do  they  deliver  to  somebody  in  the  town 
who  does  the  selling?  A  peddler  wagon  stops  and  sells  right  at  the 
wagon.  Is  there  a  salesman  in  the  peddler  car  who  sells  at  the 
switch  where  the  car  stops  ? 

Mr-  Colver.  It  is  sold  at  the  door  of  the  car.  It  is  sold  at  the 
door  of  the  car  in  this  way :  The  order  in  many  cases,  and  usually, 
is  taken  in  advance. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Then  it  is  not  sold  at  the  door.  It 
is  shipped  there  like  any  other  shipment  and  is  not  like  a  peddler 
wagon  that  goes  and  sells  at  the  door  of  the  wagon  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  I  did  not  get  the  significance  of  your  use  of  the  word 
"  door."    It  is  delivered  at  the  door  of  the  car. 
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Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Of  course,  all  goods  are  delivered  at 
the  door  of  the  car,  and  the  only  question  is  whether  they  sell  as  a 
peddler  wagon  does.  It  is  not  a  peddler  car  unless  it  sells  right  from 
the  car. 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes;  the  name  "peddler"  is  not  mine.  It  is  their 
own. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Do  they  have  any  long  stops  at  any 
particular  places  ?  For  instance,  if  they  were  peddling,  they  would 
have:  to  stop  at  these  places  for  some  time,  instead  or  going  along 
with  the  train  delivering  their  goods.  They  go  on  with  the  regular 
train,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  They  usually  go  on  with  the  regular  train,  and  that 
brings  us  to  another  one  of  the  things  we  are  calling  your  attention 
to.  I  say  we  are  putting  no  prejudice  in  your  minds  and  making 
no  complaint  against  the  peddler  car.  We  are  just  showing  that  it  is 
an  advantage  which  tends  to  lock  this  industry  against  the  invest- 
ment of  money  in  independent  enterprise  in  the  packing  industry. 
It  is  just  one  of  the  advantages,  one  of  the  entrenchments,  which 
make  the  meat-packing  business  not  a  free  business;  not  a  business 
in  which  any  American  can  with  any  courage  or  with  any  hope  invest 
his  money. 

Mr.  Shook.  Do  you  think  in  the  public  interest  it  ought  to  be 
discontinued  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  If  you  can  get  the  good  out  of  it,  the  usefulness  out 
of  it,  and  retain  that  and  reject  the  disservice  about  it,  that  would  be 
better,  I  think;  and  that  is  what  we  are  suggesting  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Raybtjrn.  What  are  you  suggesting  will  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  I  should  think  that  the  peddler  car  might  properly  be 
operated  on  a  regular  schedule  and  be  open  to  all  on  equal  terms; 
that  is,  open  to  any  shipper. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  The  question  is  whether  they  would 
do  that.  The  railroads  would  not  get  a  special  profit  on  that,  would 
they?  Somebody  has  got  to  get  the  profit  for  running  that.  Are 
you  proposing  that  the  railroads  should  be  well  paid  for  it? 

Mr.  Colver.  I  would  propose,  I  suppose,  that  the  railroads  should 
be  paid  just  as  they  are  now  for  the  operation  of  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  But  you  would  have  to  pay  more  for 
doing  it  in  that  way,  because  they  would  have  to  do  more  work, 
because  they  would  have  to  supervise  it.  .  At  present  they  do  not  have 
to  supervise  the  par  or  deliver  from  the  car.  That  is  done,  I  suppose, 
by  a  representative,  if  it  is  a  peddler  car. 

Mr.  Colver.  The  supervision  of  the  delivery  would  be  no  more 
supervision  than  in  the  delivery  of  any  other  mixed  car  lot. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  In  this  case,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
man  on  the  car  does  the  delivering,  and  not  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  No  ;  there  is  no  packer  representative  traveling  with 
the  car  to  make  these  deliveries. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Then  how  is  it  a  peddler  car?  How 
does  it  differ  from  any  other  car  that  is  owned  outside  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  Well,  we  are  getting  ahead  of  the  development  of  the 
thing,  but  I  would  like 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey  (interposing).  There  are  a  great  many 
cars— you  will  see  them  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad — a  car 
stopping  from  station  to  station  and  delivering  goods  from  station  J 
to  station,  which  may  be  owned  by  some  other  railroad.    The  Balti-  ? 
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more  &  Ohio  is  running  it,  but  the  car  belongs  to  somebody  else,  and 
something  is  allowed  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Colter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Now  I  got  the  impression  from  you 
that  something  more  was  done  to  make  a  car  a  peddler  car  than 
merely  the  delivery  of  goods  from  station  to  station. 

Mr.  Colver.  Well,  this  is  what  is  done  and  this  is  where,  I  might 
say,  the  difficulty,  the  disadvantage  arises :  A  car  is  filled  with  a  mis- 
cellaneous assortment  of  goods,  some  fresh  meat,  some  butcher's 
aprons 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey  (interposing).  Is  this  a  beef  car? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes ;  it  may  be  either  a  beef  or  ventilator  car,  but  in 
any  event  it  is  a  refrigerator  car.  Now,  it  is  filled,  we  will  say,  with 
a  mixed  cargo  of  which  some  is  fresh  meat.  It  starts  out  on  its 
journey.  It  has  a  regular  route.  It  stops,  is  opened,  not  by  the 
owner  of  the  car  or  the  owner  of  the  contents — it  is  opened  and 
the  merchandise  which  is  to  be  delivered  at  the  town  where  the 
first  stop  is,  is  taken  out  and  delivered,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  at 
the  door  of  the  car,  on  the  freight  house  platform.  The  car  then,  if 
set  out  for  the  purpose  of  that  delivery,  is  picked  up  by  the  next 
train  and  carried  to  its  next  destination,  and  so  on  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Well,  who  sees  that  it  is  kept  cool, 
kept  refrigerated  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  The  railroads. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Do  they  generally  do  that  with  all 
refrigerator  cars  ?  Do  the  railroads  assume  the  task  of  keeping  them 
cooled? 

Mr.  Colver.  No  ;  that  is  a  little  special  arrangement. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  And  the  shipper  pays  for  it,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes;  the  icing  is  paid  for  in  addition  to  the  usual 
freight  rate. 

Mr.  Barklet.  The-  reason  for  that,  I  suppose,  is  because  this  ped- 
dler car  is  longer  in  reaching  its  destination,  and  the  original  re- 
frigeration is  liable  to  be  exhausted  before  it  gets  there,  and  the 
railroad  assumes  the  burden  of  refurnishing  it  if  it  gets  out  before  it 
gets  to  the  end  of  the  route? 

Mr.  Colver.  That  is  one  way  of  stating  it.  The  railroad  does  not 
exactly  assume  the  burden.  The  packing  companies,  as  we  find, 
order  them  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  But  where  does  the  ice  come  from? 

Mr.  Colver.  The  railroad  company  supplies  it. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  They  don't  always  have  ice. 

Mr.  Colver.  For  the  re-icing? 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  The  railroad  company  doesn't  have  ice 
enough  for  all  those  cars  at  country  stations. 

Mr.  Colver.  This  is  not  an  occasional  thing.  I  am  speaking  now  of 
the  1,297  regularly  established  routes  over  which  these  cars  run  in  a. 
regular  way,  and  depending  on  the  time  of  the  year  it  is  perfectly 
easy  to  know  when  and  where  ice  is  to  be  needed  and  the  railroad 
companies  have  the  ice  there  and  put  it  in  and  are  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Esch.  How  long  does  one  icing  last? 

Mr.  Colver.  It  depends  on  the  weather. 

Mr.  Esch.  What  is  the  average? 

Mr.  Colver.  Twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours,  perhaps,  on  a.  rough, 
averase 
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Mr.  Parke*  of  New  Jersey.    How  long  does  the  route  last? 

Mr.  Colver.  It  depends  on  the  length  and  the  number  of  stops. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.    "What  do  they  average— what  time? 

Mr.  Colvee.  Two  or  three  days. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Colver,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question.  Is 
not  the  consumer  after  all  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea  in  this 
peddler-car  business  ?  For  illustration,  suppose  the  railroads  should 
be  permitted  to  take  over  this  peddler-car  business,  as  you  suggest, 
is  it  supposed  that  the  railroad  company  would  be  sufficiently  altru- 
istic to  protect  the  interests  of  the  consumer?  Is  it  not  simply  shift- 
ing the  business  from  one  corporation  to  another?  Would  they  be 
solicitious  about  seeing  that  the  average  man  got  his  meat  cheaper 
than  he  is  getting  it  now  ?    Do  you  think  so  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  No.  I  do  not  like  to  answer  one  question  by  asking 
another,  but  if  they  can  do  these  things  successfully  and  presumably 
piofitably  for  five  packing  concerns  in  the  United  States,  why  can 
they  not  do  them  for  others  ? 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Won't  they  do  it  if  the  other  fellow 
furnishes  the  car? 

Mr.  Colver.  No ;  I  think  it  was  perhaps  at  that  point 

Mr.  Hamilton  (interposing).  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
proposed  that  the  railroad  companies  themselves  should  take  over 
this  so-called  peddler  business. 

Mr.  Colver.  Oh,  no ;  no ;  not  at  all.    We  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Well,  I  am  glad  you  corrected  that. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  I  thought  he  did. 

Mr.  Colver.  I  said  that  the  cars  on  an  established  route,  which  are 
started  out  iced  and  are  reiced  by  the  railroad  companies,  as  needed, 
might  just  as  well  be  open  to  all  shippers  of  that  sort  of  stuff  as  to 
five.    That  is  all  I  said. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jerse}7.  Well,  the  other  shipper  who  furnished 
a  car,  couldn't  he  put  a  car  on  just  the  same  way? 

Mr.  Colver.  That  question  has  come 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey  (interposing).  Certainly  the  railroad 
is  bound  to  take  everybody  on  equal  terms. 

Mr.  Colvee.  That  question  has  come  up  so  much  this  morning  that 
it  seems  to  be  perhaps  better  to  answer  it  rather  fully  by  changing 
the  order  of  my  testimony  at  this  point.  We  will  see  now  just  what 
the  effect  is. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Chairman — evidently  Mr. 
Colver  has  outlined  the  course  of  his  testimony  this  morning.  Now, 
I  wish  you  to  ask  him,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  it  would  be  better  for 
him  and  would  not-  interrupt  the  continuity  of  his  presentation  if  we 
would  suspend  our  questions  until  after  he  completes  his  statement. 

Mr.  Paeker  of  New  Jersey.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  him  do 
that. 

The  Chairman.  With  one  exception :  Sometimes  a  member  of  the 
committee  may  not  understand  what  the  witness  says,  and  if  he  does 
not  understand  it  then  perhaps  he  never  does.  I  think  any  member' 
of  the  committee  ought  to  have  the  privilege  of  asking  a  question 
where  he  does  not  understand  the  witness. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Mr.  Colver  is  a  very  accommodating  witness  and  is 
trying  to  answer  the  questions  propounded  by  the  committee,  but 
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just  now  I  notice  he  has  diverted  from  the  subject  he  intended  to  com- 
plete to  another  subject  in  order  to  accommodate  the  committee. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Doremus,  I  should  prefer  very- 
much  that  he  complete  his  present  subject  before  going  to  another, 
and  I  would  be  very  glad  if  he  would  postpone  the  answer  to  my 
question  until  later. 

Mr.  Doremus.  He  can  not  pursue  his  testimony  in  the  order  that 
is  mapped  out  if  he  stops  to  answer  the  questions  that  are  being  sub- 
mitted by  the  committee,  and  I  merely  wanted  to  find  out  what  his 
disposition  in  the  matter  was.  I  did  not  intend  to  criticize  you  at 
all,  Mr.  Parker ;  I  think  your  question  is  entirely  proper. 

ADVANTAGE  OF  BIG  PACKER  CARS  IN   MILEAGE  PER  DAY. 

Mr.  Colver.  The  question  which  seems  to  be  recurring  here — and 
the  same  thing  is  constantly  said  by  the  five  packers — "  Why  don't  the 
independents  get  cars  of  their  own  ?    There  is  nothing  to  stop  them." 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  peddler  cars? 

Mr.  Colver.  Any  car.  They  say,  "  If  they  want  stock  cars,  why 
don't  they  get  them?  If  they  want  beef  cars,  why  don't' they  get 
them  ?  If  they  want  refrigerator  cars,  why  don't  they  get  them  ?  " 
And  the  question  here  is :  "  If  this  peddler-car  thing  is  good,  if  the 
beef-car  thing  is  good,  if  there  are  no  patents  on  them,  why  don't 
they  get  them  and  operate  them?  " 

Now,  I  think,  apropos  of  this  peddler-car  discussion,  we  can  go 
into  that  phase  of  the  subject  which  we  were  coming  to  a  little  bit 
later  in  the  order  that  I  had  planned. 

These  five  big  packers  have  such  a  large  volume  of  freight  busi- 
ness, of  traffic,  that  they  have,  as  very  great  shippers,  a  considerable 
influence  on  the  railroads.  That  influence  takes  the  form  sometimes 
of  definite,  understandable  figures.  For  example,  Armour  &  Co., 
operating  4,751  refrigerator  cars  in  the  year  1917,  accomplished  a" 
mileage  of  131,887,153  miles!  Their  cars  were  in  operation  340  clays 
on  the  average,  each  car,  and  each  car  averaged  a  mileage  of  81.6  miles. 

The  Chairman.  "Per  day?  Xow,  right  there,  Mr.  Colver,  you  said 
the  car  operated  an  average  of  81.6  miles.  'Is  that  per  day  or  per 
month  or  per  year  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  I  thought  I  sad  per  day. 

The  Chairman.  Xo;  that  is  why  I  was  asking  this  question. 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes ;  81.6  miles  per  day.     Thank  you. 

The  Cudahy  Packing  Co.'s  1,405  cars,  operating  292  days  per  year 
on  the  average,  traveled  104.3  miles. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  per  day? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes.  Morris  &  Co.'s  2,423  cars  averaged  340  days  in 
the  year,  and  accomplished  78.3  miles  per  car  per  day  on  the  average. 

Swift  &  Co.,  through  the  Swift  Kefrigerator  Transportation  Co., 
owning  6,306  cars,  operated  on  the  average  309  days  in  the  year  and 
accomplished  76.9  miles  per  clay. 

Wilson  &  Co.  car  lines,  with  1,477  cars,  operating  292  days,  aver- 
aged 85.5  miles  per  day. 

I  have  not  read  the  figures  for  the  subsidiaries  of  these  five  com- 
panies and  I  think  we  had  better  put  them  in. 

The  cars  that  I  will  put  in  now,  to  fill  in  the  subsidiaries  of  these 
five  big  companies  are  the  cars  .that  are  owned  by,  in  the  case  of 
.Armour  &  Co.,  the  Pittsburgh  Provision  Packing  Co.,  owning  and 
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operating  41  cars,  and  making  an  average  of  19.8  miles ;  the  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby,  owning  60  cars— when  these  figures  were  gotten 
up  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  was  an  avowed  Swift  subsidiary— they 
made  30.1  miles. 

The  Union  Meat  Co.,  owning  4  cars,  operated  only  5.1  miles  a  day. 
That  is  explained  somewhat  by  this  fact,  that  the  Union  Meat  Co. 
is  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  their  4  cars  are  used  for  short  hauls — sort 
of  a  local  service. 

The  second  ownership  of  Wilson  &  Co.,  is  T.  M.  Sinclair  &  Co., 
with  132  cars,  which  averaged  340  days  in  the  year  and  52.4  miles  a  day. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Before  you  pass  from  that,  Mr.  Colver,  I  wanted 
to  ask — and  submit  it  as  a  suggestion  to  the  committee — whether  it 
will  be  possible  for  you  in  going  over  your  statement  to  make  sub- 
headings so  that  it  will  be  easy  for  members  of  the  committee  who 
refer  to  what  you  say— in  the  printed  hearings — for  instance,  make 
the,  subhead  "  Peddler  Car,"  and  any  other  subhead  that  would  en- 
able us  to  turn  readily  to  that  part  of  your  printed  testimony  that 
we  might  want  to  find? 

Mr.  Colver.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Now,  for  the  point  that  we  are  trying  to  make  clear  to  the  com- 
mittee— and  which  would  be  in  answer  to  Judge  Parker's  question, 
I  think — all  the  refrigerator  cars  owned  by  these  five  big  packing 
companies  show  an  average  of  80.8  miles  per  day  of  travel. 

Now,  the  operations  of  refrigerator  cars  owned  by  independent 
packing  companies  tell  a  very  different  story.  I  will  not  read  it  in 
full,  but  will  put  into  the  record  a  list  of  21  independent  companies 
who  own  private  cars,  the  smallest  number  being  that  of  Arbogast  & 
Bastian  Co.,  who  own  3,  and  going  up  to  Kingan  &  Co.,  who  own 
547  of  such  cars. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Kingan  &  Co.  are  the  biggest  so-called  independent 
concern,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Colver.    I  think  so;  yes. 

The  papers  referred  to  follow : 

Operation  of  refrigerator  cars  owned  by  Big  Fire  packers  and  affiliated  conih 

panies  1917 


Company. 


Armour  &  Co 

Pittsburgh  Provision  &  Packing  Co.  (Armour-Allerton 

interests) 

Cudahy  Packing  Co..... 

Morris  &  Co ■. 

Swift  &  Co.: 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 

Swift  Refrigerator  Transportation  Co 

Union  Meat  Co •. 

Wilson  &  Co.  (Inc.): 

T.  M.  Sinclair  A  Co.  (Ltd.) 

Wilson  Car  Lines 

Total 


Number 
ol  cars 
owned 

and  oper- 
ated. 


41 

1,405 

3  2,423 

60 
'  0,30li 

4 

132 
•  1,147 


16. 599 


Total  car 
miles. 


Average 
number 
of  days 
each  car 
was  in 
actual 
operation. 


131,887,153 


149 


211,544 
792  959 
471,.  785 

586, 076 

905, 878 

3. 744 

352, 453 
883,372 


429,099.964 


Aver- 
age 

miles 
per  car 
per  day. 


'340 

>  260 

292 

!340 

325 
309 
183 

>340 
292 


320 


19.8 
104.3 
78.3 

30.1 
76.9 
55.1 

52.1 
85.5 


1  Owned  4,944  cars,  193  of  which  were  leased  to  the  Erie  R.  R. 

2  Estimated- 

a  Average  in  service;  number  at  end  of  vear,  2,950. 

*  Ov.Ticd  6,310  cars,  10  of  which  were  in  local  yard  service. 

6  In  special  local  service. 

» Owned  1,562  cars,  of  which  85  were  leased  (o  T.  M.  Sinclair  &  Co.  (Ltd.) 
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Operation  of  refrigerator  cars  owned  by  independent  packing  companies,  1917. 


Company. 


Arbogast  &  BastianCo 

Beech-Nut  Packing  Co." 

Carstens  Packing  Co 

Cincinnati  Abattoir  Co 

Cleveland  Provision  Co 

Consolidated  Dressed  Beef  Co 

Cudahy  Bros.  (Milwaukee) 

Jacob  E.  Decker  &  Sons 

Jacob  Dold  Packing  Co 

E vansville  Packing  Co 

Win.  Fockes'  Sons  Co 

Frye&Co 

H.  J.  Heinz  Co." 

Houston  Packing  Co 

Independent  Packing  Co 

Indianapolis  Abbatoir  Co 

Kingan  &  Co.  (Ltd.) , 

John  Morrell  &  Co 

St.  Louis  Independent  Packing  Co 

F.  Schenk  &  Sons  Co 

Western  Packing  &  Provision  Co. . 

Total 


Number 
of  cars 
owned 
and 
oper- 
ated. 


5 
3 

100 

72 

5 

240 

15 

2.57 

6 

3 

15 

52 

20 

99 

3  65 

547 

219 

150 

5 

10 


Total  car- 
miles. 


(') 

92,404 

26,016 

1,666,975 

.588,272 

3,546,750 

40,567 
3,391,552 

98,550 

« 

82,650 
604,837 
216,318 
1,715,110 
1,755,000 
9, 656, 998 
5, 232, 348 
2,928,120 

(') 
219,440 


31,861,907 


Average 
number 
of  days 
each  car 
was  in 
actual 
oper- 
ation. 


W 


340 
312 
282 
321 


281 

2  60 
313 
292 

"-B 
345 
345 
250 
330 

<340 
300 

<340 

<340 


312 


miles 
per  car 
per  day. 


0) 


54.4 

27.  f 
.1 
25.5 


(') 


52.6 

45.1 
42.2 
56.3 


(') 


20.6 
33.7 
31.4 
69.3 
81.8 
51.9 
79.6 
67.4 


W. 


64.5 


54.5 


1  No  figures  available. 

2  Not  slaughterers.    ' 

3  Owned  109  cars,  44  of  which  were  operated  separately  and  no  operating  statistics  have  been  furnished. 
*  Estimated. 

Mr.  Colvee.  These  21  companies  that  I  am  referring  to  now  are 
not  all  packing  companies,  not  all  meat  packers,  but  they  are  owners 
of  refrigerator  cars.  I  have  shown  you  n6w  that,  taking  in  all  the 
refrigerator  cars  operated  by  the  five  packers,  you  find  an  average 
daily  mileage,  for  an  average  of  320  days  per  year,  of  80.8  miles. 
Taking  these  other  than  the  five  packers  who  own  refrigerator  cars, 
operated  similarly,  and  their  average 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  How  many  cars  do  they  all  own? 

Mr.  Colvee.  They  own  in  all  1,891  cars.  I  am  accounting  for  1,891 
cars — they  make  a  yearly  operation  of  312  days  as  compared  with 
320  days  made  by  the  packer-owned  cars — the  five  packers,  they 
make  an  average  mileage  of  54.5  miles  per  day.  The  packer-owned 
cars  accomplish  80.8  miles  per  day  when  in  use;  these  others,  54.5 
miles  per  day. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Is  that  difference  in  mileage  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  large  packers  operate  over  a  larger  territory  than  the  other  com- 
panies ? 

Mr.  Colvee.  I  will  try  to  answer  your  question  fully  here. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Well,  I  will  not  interrupt  you,  then. 

Mr.  Paekee  of  New  Jersey.  The  only  other  idea  would  be  that  the 
railroads  made  an  unjust  discrimination  for  which  they  are  penally 
responsible  under  the  statutes  if  it  is  their  fault. 

Mr.  Colvee.  The  answer  to  your  question,  Mr.  Sweet,  is  partially 
"  yes."  The  five  packers  have  traffic  experts,  and  as  I  think  we  can 
indicate  here,  they  have  an  advantage ;  they  get  an  advantage.  It  is 
shown  in  the  figures  here,  in  the  results,  that  the  mere  ownership  of 
the  refrigerator  car  does  not  work  out  to  be  the  remedy  as  suggested, 
and  when  it  is  said,  "Why  don't  they  go  and  get  these  cars? "  I  am 
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showing  you  that  they  have  got  them  and  what  they  get  out  of  them. 
They  don't  get  out  of  them  as  much  as  the  five  packers  do,  and  not 
because  of  their  inefficiency;  not  because  of  their  own  inefficiency; 
not  because  of  the  independent  man's  lack  of  effort  to  get  into  this 
game,  as  I  think  we  will  show  you. 

Now,  while  we  are  on  the  subject,  in  order  to  tie  the  two  things 
together,  taking  the  stock  cars,  the  live-stock  cars  that  are  owned  by 
the  five  packers  and  that  are  owned  by  independent  packing  con- 
cerns, and  in  order  to  cut  it  short,  taking  Swift  &  Co.,  Wilson  &  Co.'s 
lines,  the  National  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  Swift  &  Co.'s  live-stock 
transportation  company,  with  a  total  ownership  of  1,895  cars,  the 
yearly  operation  for  1917  was  315  days,  and  the  miles  accomplished 
per  day  on  the  average  was  73.6 ;  while  the  operation  of  the  13,554 
cars  privately  owned  by  private  car  companies  and  usually  leased  to 
independent  packers  and  others,  made  an  average  of  338  days  of 
operation  in  1917  and  accomplished  only  22.8  miles  per  day. 

Contrast  the  figure  73.6  miles  per  day  with  22.8  miles  per  day. 

(The  following  tables  were  submitted:) 

Operation  of  stock  cars  owned  by  Big  Five  packers  and  affiliated  companies, 

1917. 


Company. 


Number 
of  cars 
owned 

and  oper- 
ated. 


Total  cat 
miles. 


Average 
number 
of  days 
each  car 
was  in 
actual 
operation. 


Average 

miles 

per  car 

per  day. 


Swift  &  Co.: 

National  Manufacturing  Co • 

Swift  Live  Stock  Transportation  Co. 

Wilson  car  lines 

Total . 


> 1,506 
109 
280 


34,682,242 
2,575,457 
6,663,598 


320 
310 
292 


72.0 
76.2 
81.5 


*Vj 


43,921,297 


315 


73.6 


1  Average  in  service,  including  for  full  year  the  684  cars  taken  over  from  the  Western  Live  Stock  Express 
"fl,  1917. 

.dition  to  these  cars  Morris  &  Co.  had  10  cars  in  service  part  of  the  year. 


Co.,  July  1,1917. 
'  In  adc" 


Operation  of  stock  cars  owned  by  independent  private  car  companies,  1917. 


Company. 


Number 
of  cars 
owned. 


Number 

of  cars. 

for  which 

operating 

statistics 
have  been 
furnished. 


Total  car- 
miles. 


Average 
number 
of  days 
each  car 
was  in 
actual 
operation. 


Average 
miles 
per  car 

per  day. 


Doud  Stock  Car  Co 

Le  Bay  Despatch  Line  (Inc.). 
Mather  Horse  &  Stock  Car  Co 
The  Streets  Co 

Total 


733 

113 

8,217 

4,491 


(') 


448 


199 

584 


4,455,848 

(•)      . 

1,905,288 

3,114,752 


(!) 


1340 


329 
1340 


13,554 


1,231 


9,475,888 


338 


29.3 


('). 


1.1 
15.7 


22.8 


i  Estimated. 


2  None. 


8  No  report. 


The  question  is  asked,  "Why  don't  they  buy  or  why  don't  they 
lease  these  cars?  "    They  hdve  bought  them  and  have  leased  them. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Do  I  understand  that  the  railroads 
make  an  unjust  discrimination,  therefore,  in  favor  of  the  packers, 
in  your  judgment? 
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Mr.  Colver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  They  do  not  follow  the  rule  of  "  first 
come,  first  served"  with  reference  to  these  refrigerator  cars? 

Mr.  Colver.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey,  Well,  isn't  the  railroad  then  the  one 
that  is  responsible  for  that,  under  the  law,  that  they  must  give  equal 
facilities  to  all? 

Mr.  Colver.  Your  questions  have  the  effect  now  of  bringing  in  new 
things.  To  answer  this  question  I  have  to  leave  the  other  one,  but 
this  is  the  time  to  answer  that  question  and  I  want  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Well,  I  thought  that  could  be  an- 
swered yes  or  no. 

Mr.  Colver.  I  will  answer  it  "yes." 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Whether  there  was  injustice  or  not. 

Mr.  Colver.  I  will  answer  it  "yes,"  without  any  qualification 
whatever,  but  it  is  a  very  interesting  question  and  the  answer  is  also 
interesting — no;  I  won't  answer  that  question  "yes."  You  say  the 
fault  is  with  the  railroad? 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  I  asked  whether  the  railroad  followed 
the  rule  of  "  first  come,  first  served  "  in  giving  equal  service  to  all. 

Mr.  Colver.  I  say  "  no  "  to  that.  They  do  not  follow  that  rule,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  And  they  do  not  give  equal  service 
to  all? 

Mr.  Colver.  No. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Then  they  are  responsible  under  the 
law  for  that,  too. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  they  do  discriminate,  as  I  understand  it,  in 
favor  of  the  five  packers? 

Mr.  Colver.  They  do;  yes.  And  then  comes  the  question  "Are 
they  responsible  and  to  be  blamed  for  this  ? "  And  my  answer  to 
that  is  not  unqualifiedly  "  yes."  It  depends  on  how  much  blame  at- 
taches to  yielding  to  an  irresistible  pressure. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Can  it  be  possible  that  that  has  been  going  on 
under  Government  control? 

Mr.  Colver.  I  don't  know.    We  finished  this  thing  before  that. 

Now,  if  we  have  time  to  show  the  inequity  in  service  and  to  give 
you  an  example  of  now  the  inequity  comes  about  we  may  see  where 
the  fault  does  lie. 

DELAY  IN  MOVEMENT  OE  INDEPENDENT  PACKER  CARS. 

The  small,  independent  packers  have  practically  no  control  over 
the  movement  of  their  owned  or  leased  cars.  In  the  first  place  they 
have  difficulty  in  securing  refrigerator  cars  of  any  description,  and 
when  they  do  secure  them  they  are  compelled  to  go  to  great  expense 
to  fit  the  car  up  for  carrying  the  fresh  meat.  As  I  say,  it  costs 
$20  to  fit  a  car  up  and  they  put  $45  worth  of  hooks  into  a  car,  and 
then  they  may  or  may  not  get  their  hooks  back.  When  a  car  is 
leased  by  an  independent  packing  company— we  must  remember 
later  to  get  back  to  that  peddler  car  question  which  we  left  some- 
time back. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Won't  you  go  into  that  mileage  ques- 
tion just  at  this  point?  Why  is  the  mileage  much  less  on  one  than 
the  other  ? 
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Mr.  Colver.  Yes;  and  then  we  must  get  back  to  the  peddler  car, 
because  that  is  left  in  a  decidedly  unanswered  state  in  this  record. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Answer  the  question  why  they  get  so 
much  less  mileage  out  of  it,  first. 

Mr.  Colver.  All  right ;  we  will  take  that  first. 

The  prompt  movement  and  return  of  the  cars  of  the  independent 
packer  is  not  granted  by  the  railroad,  and  this  is  shown  by  the  state- 
ment of  Jacob  E.  Decker  &  Co.,  of  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes ;  I  understand  about  that. 

Mr.  Colver.  Their  representative  at  a  hearing  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  in  the  matter  of  private  cars,  made 
this  statement:  They  leased  20  cars  for  the  shipment  of  carcass 
meat,  fresh  meat,  in  1917.  He  takes  six  of  his  cars  and  gives  this 
analysis  of  the  operation  of  those  cars.  They,  as  I  say,  leased  these 
cars  following  the  advice,  "Why  don't  you  lease  cars?"  They 
leased  these  cars  and  they  sent  one  out  on  June  27  and  it  was  held 
177  days.  It  was  six  months  before  it  got  back.  During  that  time 
the  rental  was  $116.46  and  the  car  earned  for  them  $16.56. 

The  Chairman.  One  hundred  dollars  or  more  per  car  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  No ;  that  is  one  particular  car.  This  gentleman  ap- 
peared before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  related  his 
experience  of  following  this  apparently  very  simple  expedient' of 
•"  Why  don't  you  buy  or  lease  cars  ?  " 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Why  was  it  held  177  days? 

Mr.  Colver.  Why  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Yes.    Did  he  give  any  explanation? 

Mr.  Colver.  I  can  not  say  what  reason  he  gave. 

Then  he  shipped  another  one  of  his  cars  on  July  19,  1917.  It  was 
held  149  days.  It  cost  him  $98.04  to  rent  it  during  that  period  and 
it  earned  $39.17.  That  would  appear  to  be  a  better  trip,  because 
apparently  it  was  returned  faster  than  the  first  car. 

Then  the  car  that  started  September  12  was  held  6*8  days.  His 
rent  was  $44.94  and  it  earned  him  $14.06. 

The  car  that  started  September  16  was  held  106  days,  cost  him 
$69.75,  and  earned  him  $37.55. 

The  one  that  started  out  September  19  was  held  101  days,  cost  him 
in  rental  $66.45,  and  earned  him  $51.56. 

The  one  that  started  September  21,  1917,  was  held  111  days,  cost 
him  in  rental  $73.04,  and  earned  $36.04. 

So  that  his  experiment  with  those  six  cars  necessitated  an  output 
-of  $468.68  rental  and  the  cars  earned  $194.94. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  What  is  the  basis  of  the  rental,  Mr.  Colver? 

Mr.  Colver.  It  is  a  monthly  basis ;  so  much  a  month. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  does  not  he  retain  control  of  the  car  so  that 
he  can  call  it  in  at  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  He  is  supposed  to. 

Mr.  Dobemus.  1  understand,  Mr.  Colver,  that  all  this  you  have 
related  occurred  under  private  ownership  of  railroads,  does  it 
not? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes;  this  is  1917. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  But  Mr.  Colver  states  that  he  doesn't  know 
whether  that  is  going  on  now  or  not. 

Mr.  Barkley.  All  of  which  elucidates  nothing. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Well,  we  are  not  so  sure  about  that. 
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Mr.  Colvek.  There  then  that  packer  was  deprived  not  only  of  the 
rise  of  these  cars  that  he  provided  himself  with,  but  of  course  he  had 
to  pay  rental  for  the  service.  Now  we  find  that  by  and  large,  and 
adding  all  the  big  five  packers'  cars  together,  that  they  are  profitably 
operated.  The  same  railroads  haul  them  on  the  same  terms  and  for 
the  same  price — that  is,  the  same  mileage  price  is  paid  by  the  rail- 
road to  the  owner  or  lessee  of  the  car,  and  the  same  freight  is  paid 
to  the  railroad,  and  yet  one  operation  shows  a  profit  and  the  other 
a  loss.  In  this  case  I  have  just  cited  there  was  $468.68  going  out 
and  $194.94  coming  in.    That  is  not  profitable. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  presume  that  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the 
five  packers  have  so  many  cars  that  they  can  be  made  up  into  special 
trains  and  run  through  as  a  special — or  at  least,  do  you  suppose 
that  that  is  a  factor  in  it? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes ;  or  else  it  can  be  summed  up  in  the  phrase  "  a 
traffic  club.'" 


Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Colver,  do  the  railroads  charge  all  individuals 
and  corporations  alike  as  to  rental  of  cars?  Is  the  rental  charge  the 
same  to  all? 

Mr.  Colver.  Do  you  mean  do  they  pay  back  the  same  mileage? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  No;  as  I  understand  you  they  have  to  pay  the 
railroad  company  so  much  rental. 

Mr.  Colver.  No;  these  cars  that  I  speak  of,  of  the  independent 
packer,  were  rented  by  him  from  an  independent  private-car-line 
company,  not  from  the  railroad.  They  do  not  rent  from  the  rail- 
roads; no. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Now,  as  to  the  independent  car  lines,  do  the  inde- 
pendent car  lines  discriminate  ?     Is  the  rental  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  The  rental  rates  vary  with  the  type  of  car  some- 
what. ... 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Precisely,  but  there  is  no  discrimination  among 
corporations  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  The  rates  vary  among  the  owning  corporations;  yes. 
To  make  it  clear,  they  vary  as  to  the  number  of  cars  leased  and  on 
the  length  of  time  of  the  lease.  The  scale  of  rental  prices  varies  with 
those  factors  in  consideration,  the  number  of  cars  and  the  length 
of  time  of  the  lease. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  But  the  rental  is  a  regular  schedule? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes;  with  the  factors  being  equal,  it  is  a  regular 
schedule. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  there  is  no  distinction  among  those  renting 

cars? 

Mr.  Colver.  That  is  impossible  to  be  answered,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Well,  do  the  five  packers  rent  cars  at  all? 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes;  but  not  often. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  do  not  understand  yet  why  one  firm  should  lose 
uniformly  and  another  should  gain  uniformly. 

Mr.  Colver.  Because  one  firm's  car  goes  through  to  its  destina- 
tion and  comes  back  for  another  load  promptly;  the  other  con- 
cern's car  goes  out  and  gets  lost  and  stays  for  six  months. 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  Now  you  have  told  the  story.  I  understand  you 
now. 

Mr.  Colver.  Now  it  is  asked,  "  Is  that  the  railroad's  fault,  or  do 
they  discriminate?  " 

As  to  the  question,  "  Do  they  discriminate?  "  I  say  yes.  As  to  the 
question  of  whose  fault  it  is,  I  say,  I  can  not  say  unqualifiedly  "  yes," 
but  I  think  I  can  throw  some  light  on  that  right  now. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  But  you  do  believe  that  the  railroad  companies 
lose  the  cars  of  some  corporations  and  do  not  lose  the  cars  of  others? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  you  think  that  the  reason  why  they  lose  some 
people's  cars  and  do  not  lose  others  is  because  they  are  making  more 
money  out  of  some  corporations  than  others? 

Mr.  Colver.  Well,  they  get  more  freight ;  yes.  They  are  making 
more  money  in  that  way,  making  more  receipts ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Well,  ought  there  not  to  be  some  way  to  reach 
them  by  law  for  doing  things  like  that  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  That  is  what  we  are  telling  you  these  things  for.  We 
think  so. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Well,  isn't  there  existing  law  that  will  reach  it? 
Can't  the  Department  of  Justice  take  cognizance  of  a  situation  like 
that? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Ought  it  not  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Colver.  Well,  one  of  these  companies  is  indicted  on  50  counts 
now.  I  don't  find  any  fault  here — I  don't  know  how  to  say  this  ex- 
actly— a  company  is  indicted  on  50  counts;  a  competitor,  a  compet- 
ing packing  company  is  suffering.  Each  little  fact  must  be  proven 
and  made  law  proof,  and  then  the  case  starts  on  its  weary  way  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Maybe,  some  time,  it  will  get  there  and  you  will  get 
your  decision,  but  in  the  meantime  the  independent  packer's  car  is 
on  the  siding,  and  just  how  long  can  he  stand  it  ?  That  is  the  answer 
to  the  panacea  "  Buy  your  own  cars,"  and  "  Lease  your  own  cars," 
and  "If  the  independent  packer  doesn't  like  to  get  along  without 
cars,  why  don't  he  go  and  get  some?  " 

Mr.  Hamilton.  But  that  means  a  failure  of  justice,  Mr.  Colver, 
and — this  is  very  important — we  have  existing  law  to  take  care  of  it. 
Here  is  unjust  discrimination ;  here  are  railroad  corporations  losing 
cars  and  indifferently  failing  to  return  them.  There  is  a  law  to  pre- 
vent that,  and  you  say  that  a  suit  might  be  commenced  or  a  criminal 
prosecution  started,  but  that  because  of  the  slow  machinery  of  jus- 
tice the  remedy  is  uncertain,  and  meanwhile  the  aggrieved  shipper 
has  given  up  the  ghost.  That  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  law  as 
it  now  exists. 

Mr.  Colver.  I  did  not  speak  of  the  slowness  of  the  processes  of  the 
court  critically  at  all ;  I  just  spoke  of  them  as  orderly  processes. 
'  Mr.  Hamilton.  We  have  a  right  to  criticize. 

The  Chairman.  If  no  private  companies  owned  private  cars  and 
the  public  had  the  same  opportunity  as  these  companies,  then  crimi- 
nal prosecutions  would  not  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Colver.  That  is  the  whole  theory  of  this  legislation.  Instead 
of  indictments,  instead  of  traversing  the  "  sawdust  trail "  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  back  again ;  instead  of  all  that  delay  that  occurs 
in  reference  to  these  cars,  if  these  facilities  were  open,  and  if  these 
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highways  of  commerce  were  open  to  all  on  equal  terms,  fairly,  the 
difficulty  would  be  solved  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  whole  question ; 
and  there  are  many  questions  which  suggest  themselves  here  at  this 
point,  but  which  it  would  not  be  proper  to  interrupt  you  concerning 
now,  but  later  on  possibly  we  may  be  able  to  get  them  straightened 
out. 

Mr.  Colveb.  It  is  interesting,  now  that  we  have  come  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  significant  difference  between  speed  and  the  practical 
operation  of  these  cars  by  the  two  different  classes  of  people  that 
are  in  the  meat-packing  business.  The  question  is  asked,  "Whose 
fault  is  it?  Is  it  not  the  railroad  companies'  fault  and  are  they  not 
to  blame  ?  "  I  can  not  answer  you  specifically  and  directly  with  refer- 
ence to  these  cars,  unfortunately,  but  we  can  find  something  that  at 
least  will  shed  light  on  it. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  have  pretty  nearly  made  a  demonstration 
of  it. 

•CLOSING  OF  31.  K.  &  T.  E.  E.  CO.  STOCK  YARDS  AT  HODGE  (FOET  WOETH) ,  TEX. 

Mr.  Colvee.  Take  this  instance  as  illuminating:  The  M.  K.  &  T. 
Railroad  Co.  owned  some  stockyards  at  Hodge,  near  Fort  Worth. 
These  yards  were  operated  by  the  M.  K.  &  T.  Railway  in  competition 
with  the  Fort  Worth  yards,  which  are  controlled  jointly  by  Armour 
and  Swift.  We  find  the  following  letter,  dated  Chicago,  111.,  Decem- 
ber 27,  1916,  written  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Fay,  of  the  Swift  Refrigerator 
Transportation  Co. — that  is  the  company  which  owns  these  cars — to 
Louis  F.  Swift  and  E.  F.  Swift.    The  letter,  in  full,  is  as  follows : 

Chicago,  December  27th,  1916. 
Messrs.  Louis  F.  Swift,  Edw.  F.  Swift. 

Gentlemen  :  Mr.  J.  L.  Harris,  general  live  stock  agent  of  the  Alton  Railroad, 
reports  that  in  conversation  with  Vice  President  Haile,  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas  Railroad,  in  St.  Louis  last  Wednesday,  the  20th,  Mr.  Haile  was  asking 
him  to  try  to  secure  the  Fort  Worth  packing-house  business  for  the  M.  K.  &  T. 
and  Alton  route,  and  Harris  tolcl  Haile  that  it  was  no  use  in  trying  to  get  the 
packer's  business  at  Fort  Worth  as  long  as  the  M.  K.  &  T.  maintained  a  stock- 
yard at  the  very  gates  of  Fort  Worth  yards.  Then  there  resulted  a  discussion 
of  the  matter,  Harris  says,  and  Haile  finally  told  him  if  the  packers  still 
wanted  the  Hodge  yards  that  he  would  bring  it  about  so  that  they  could  have 
them,  either  by  purchase  or  rental.  He  asked-  Harris  to  find  out  if  the  Fort 
Worth  interest  still  wanted  these  yards.  That  is,  the,  railroad  company  or  at 
least  an  agent  or  officer  of  the  railroad  company  asked  whether  or  not  if  they 
sold  these  competing  yards  controlled  by  Swift  and  Armour  that  would  bt: 
-all  right. 

I  spoke  to  Mr.  Dunham  over  the  phone  about  it,  and  he  said  he  would  like  to 
look  the  matter  up.  and  suggested  that  I  send  word  back  to  Mr.  Haile  that  we 
would  look  the  subject  up  and  would  take  it  up  with  him  later. 

This  for  your  information. 

A.  R.  Fay. 

ARF  :B    Transp.  Dept.    Individual  letters. 

The  Mr.  Dunham  referred  to  is  the  vice  president  of  Armour  &  Co. 

In  other  words,  they  offered  to  sell  the  yards  or  dispose  of  them  to ' 
the  yards  controlled  by  Swift  and  Armour,  but  the  offer  apparently 
was  not  satisfactory,  and  instead  of  buying  and  taking  them  ovei 
the  transaction  took  the  turn  of  wiping  them  out  and  getting  rid  of 
them  that  way. 
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On  December  30— three  days  after  the  first  letter— 1916,  from  Chi- 
cago, Mr.  Fay  addressed  Mr.  Dunham,  the  vice  president  of  the 

Armour  Co.,  as  follows : 

Chicago,  December  30,  1916. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Dunham, 

Continental  Commercial  Bank  Building, 

Chicago,  III. 
Dear  Sib  :  It  looks  as  though  we  might  prevail  upon  the  M.  K.  &  T.  R.  R.  to 
close  the  Hodge  yards  if  your  traffic  department  and  ours  will  unite  in  pres- 
sure on  the  M.  K.  &  T.    I  believe  this  will  be  more  desirable  than  for  the  Fort 
Worth  stockyards  to  buy  or  lease  them.    Do  you  agree? 
Please  reply. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

A.  R.  Fay. 

ARF :  B    CC    L.  F.  Swift. 

There  is  Swift  &  Co.  saying  to  Armour  &  Co.  that  a  desired  end 
will  be  brought  about  "  if  your  traffic  department  and  ours  will  unite 
in  pressure  " — that  is  what  this  letter  said. 

The  Chairman.  Pressure  on  the  railroad? 

Mr.  Colvee.  On  the  railroad. 

Apparently   there   was   some   conversations   or   communications, 

because  we  find  the  following  letter : 

Chicago,  January  8th,  1917. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Bixis, 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  III. 
Dear  Sib  :  Regarding  the  "  Katy  "  Hodge  yards  at  Fort  Worth,  I  met  Mr. 
Harris  to-day.  He  goes  to  St.  Louis  to-night,  and  he  is  going  to  tell  Mr.  Haile 
that  if  he  wants  to  stand  in  well  with  the  packing  houses  at  Fort  Worth  he 
will  close  their  Hodge  yards  and  allow  the  "  Katy  "  live  stock  to  go  through 
the  Fort  Worth  stockyards  the  same  as  all  other  Fort  Worth  lines  do.  Thus 
placing  the  M.  K.  &  T.  on  a  parity  with  other  competing  lines. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

A.  R.  Fay. 
ARF:B 
Copy— LFS.     EFS. 

The  Mr.  Ellis  addressed  is  with  Armour  &  Co.  Mr.  Harris,  the 
vice  president 

Mr.  Hamilton  (interposing).  What  does  he  mean  by  placing  this 
company  on  a  parity  with  competing  lines? 

Mr.  Colvek.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  we  will  come  to  the  "  par- 
ity " — the  parity  was  achieved  all  right. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Colver.  Mr.  Harris,  the  vice  president  of  the  M.  K.  &  T., 
having  received  this  suggestion,  apparently  took  the  desired  action, 
because  we  find  Mr.  Fay's  letter  to  Mr.  Eilis  dated  March  24,  1917, 
as  follows : 

March  27,  1917. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Ellis, 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  III. — 

This,  again,  is  Swift  &  Co.  writing  to  Armour — an  official  of 
■  Swift  &  Co.  to  an  official  of  the  Armour  Co. 

Deab  Sib  :  Regarding  the  Hodge  stockyards : 

I  have  the  promise  of  the  Katy  people  that  these  yards  will  be  closed  and 
dismantled  inside  of  three  or  four  months. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

A.  R.  Fay. 
ARF— LMC. 

CC— Messrs.  L.  F.  Swift,  E.  F.  Swift. 
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The  happy  ending  comes  in  a  letter  dated  June  20, 1917.  where  Mr. 
Fay  finally  reports  to  Mr.  Louis  F.  Swift,  as  follows : 

June  20,   1917. 
Mr.  Louis  F.  Swift  :  Mr.  Harris  reports  this  morning  that  at  an  interview 
with  Vice  President  Haile  and  Vice  President  Webb,  both  of  the  M.  K.  &  T. 
Railroad,  that  Mr.  Webb,  the  operating  vice  president,  was  given — 

The  letter  says  "  given/'  Evidently  it  means  "  giving,"  and  we 
have  inserted  the  word  in  brackets  here  as  probably  the  word  in- 
tended. 

was  given  [giving]  instructions  to  abandon  and  demolish  the  Hodge  stockyards 
at  once. 

This  will  do  away  with  the  competition  we  have  had  at  the  gate  of  the  Fort 
Worth  yards  for  all  these  years. 

In  consideration  of  this,  Armour  and  ourselves  have  agreed  to  give  the  M.  K 
&  T.  our  shipments  on  the  fast  train  from  the  Fort  Worth  plant,  Tuesdays  and* 
Thursdays  of  each  week,  as  long  as  the  rate  and  service  via  the  M.  K.  &  T.  are 
equal  to  that  of  other  lines. 

I  feel  quite  sure  you  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  this  competition  is  going  to 
be  discontinued. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Messrs.  Dunham,  Donovan,  and  Googins. 

A.  R.  Fat. 
ARF— LMO. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  Swift  and  Armour  owning  the  stockvards 
at  Fort  Worth. 

Mr.  Colver.  Controlling  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  "  controlling." 

Mr.  Stevens.  Who  owned  this  stockyard  that  was  wrecked  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  The  Katy  Railroad. 

Mr.  Stevens.  They  owned  that?     - 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes.    It  is  a  question  now  who  is  at  fault. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  restored  the  "  parity  "  of  competition  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  The  parity  got  there,  you  see,  when  they  "got"  the 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  business,  the  other  roads  having  the  rest  of 
the  week  for  their  proportion. 

Mr.  Hamilton:  The  obstruction  would  operate  to  impair  the 
"  parity  "  and  the  obstruction  was  removed. 

Mr.  Colver.  Then,  you  see,  we  left  this  thing  in  June,  1917,  and  in 
November,  1917,  we  checked  up  how  it  worked  out;  and  a  letter  is 
sent  by  Mr.  Fay  to  Mr.  Edward  F.  Swift,  as  follows : 

Chicago,  November  5,  1917. 
Mb.  Edw'akd  F.  Swift  :  Events  are  proving  that  we  were  right  in  believing 
that  the  M.  K.  &  T.  deliveries  of  live  stock  at  the  Fort  Worth  yards  would  in- 
crease with  the  closing  of  the  Hodge  yards.  I  have  asked  Mr.  Donovan  to  give 
me  a  monthly  statement,  comparing  it  with  the  year  previous,  in  detail.  It  is  as 
follows  : 

1917. 


Week  ending— 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

H.  &M. 

Total. 

Oct.6th                  .... 

117 
118 
115 
123 

11 
9 
13 
17 

20 

17 

20 

5 

9 
1 
2 
6 

46 
15 
46 
55 

203 

Oct.  13th 

160 

Oct.  20th 

196 

Oct.  27th                        

206 

473 

50 

62 

18 

162 

765 
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1916. 


Week  ending— 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

9 
7 
4 
3 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

H.  &M. 

Total. 

Oct.  7th 

41 

57 
43 
61 

26 
16 
22 
19 

2 
1 
2 
3 

6 

7 

8 

12 

84 

Oct.l4th 

88 

Oct.  21th 

79 

Oct.  28th 

98 

Totals 

202 

23 

83 

8 

33 

349 

ARF     VMF 
cc  L.  F.  Swift. 


A.  R.  Fay. 


The  above  totals  are  a  comparison  of  the  month  of  October,  1916, 
with  the  month  of  October,  1917,  and  show  that  the  cattle  shipments 
went  from  202  in  1916  to  473  cars  in  1917,  ah  increase  of  125  per  cent, 
or  thereabouts ;  an  increase  from  23  cars  of  calves  in  1916  to  50  cars 
of  calves  in  1917;  83  cars  of  hogs  in  1916  to  62  cars  of  hogs  in  1917; 
8  cars  of  sheep  to  18  cars  of  sheep  in  the  same  period;  and  33  cars 
of  horses  and  mules  to  162  cars ;  and  the  total-movement  increase  by 
the  Katy  was  from  349  to  765  cars,  and  the  Katy  got  the  packers' 
business  two  days  a  week. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  What  is  the  basis  of  the  influence  which  the  packers 
exercised  on  the  railroads  as  manifested  in  the  evidence  you  have 
recited — is  it  the  size  of  the  business  of  the  packers  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  The  volume  of  business — tonnage. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  grown  strong  and  power- 
ful financially,  and  one  great  financial  power  approaches  another 
great  financial  power  and  says,  "  Come,  let  us  reason  together  for 
our  mutual  benefit?  "  It  is  about  that,  is  it  not?  They  are  adjusted 
it  among  themselves,  and  the  lesser  man  takes  his  medicine? 

SWIFT  SALES  OF  BUMPING  POSTS  TO  RAILROADS. 

Mr.  Murdoch:.  If  I  may  interrupt  Mr.  Hamilton,  he  and  the  com- 
mittee here  and  I  know  that  there  are  rebates  and  rebates.  The  law, 
prohibits  a  rebate,  but  the  law  must  detect  and  prove  a  rebate. 
One  of  the  packing  companies,  in  my  recollection  of  the  reading  of 
this  record,  owns  and  controls  a  company  which  distributes  to  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  the  bumping  posts  which  the  railroads 
use.  The  "bumping  post,"  you  gentlemen  will  recollect,  is  a  large 
triangular  steel  frame  which  stands  at  the  end  of  the  tracks,  and 
which  has  a  shock  recoil  on  it.  All  railroads  Use  them  at  the  end  of 
their  sidings.  If  the  packing  companies  are  in  this  business  of 
selling  bumper  posts  to  railroads  of  the  United  States,  does  not  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hamilton]  see  that  they  can  very 
readily  so  manipulate  the  sale  of  those  bumping  posts  between  the 
packers-manufacturer  of  the  bumper  and  the  railroads  as  to  work  a 
rebate  that  would  not  be  detectable  or  punishable  by  law  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  can  see  that  possibility. 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  think  that  such 
a  thing  could  be  detected  or  punished,  although  it  might  result  in  a 
very  large  rebate? 

(Mr.  Colver  subsequently  presented  correspondence  covering 
selling  methods  in  the  case  of  this  bumping  post,  as  follows:) 

The  Ellis  bumping  post  is  a  product  of  the  Mechanical  Manufacturing  Co., 
which  is  controlled  by  the  Swift  interests.    The  sale  of  this  product  for  the  fiscal 
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year  ending  March  31,  1918,  was  $249,715.60.  Correspondence  found  in  the  files 
of  Swift  &  Co.  indicates  that  the  packing  company  uses  its  traffic  influence  to 
push  the  sale  of  this  product  to  the  railroads.  The  following  letter,  apparently 
dictated  by  N.  B.  Higbie,  of  Swift  &  Co.,  and  addressed  to  George  L.  Chatfield, 
of  the  same  company,  will  serve  to  introduce  the  case. 

Apkil  14,  1915. 

Mr.  Geo.  L.  Chatfield.  I  noticed  all  along  the  Michigan  Central  road  that  they 
are  using  some  kind  of  a  steel  bumper.  Would  like  to  know  if  they  have  dis- 
continued using  the  Ellis  entirely  and  using  only  the  steel  and  if  there  is  not 
some  way  we  can  get  them  to  buy  the  Ellis.1 

NBH-EM 

CC-A.  K.  Fay. 

Apparently  after  an  investigation,  Mr.  Chatfield  replied  to  Mr.  Higbie's  in- 
quiry to  the  effect  that  he  had  been  advised  by  a  representative  of  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad  that  no  new  bumping  posts  had  been  bought  by  his  company 
for  some  time,  but  that  he  thought  some  would  be  needed  soon.  Mr.  Chatfield 
says  that  he  is  taking  the  matter  up  with  Mr.  Fay,  manager  of  the  transportation 
department  of  Swift  &  Co.,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  Mr. 
Fay  might  not  be  able  in  some  way  "  to  get  them  to  buy  the  Ellis."  Mr.  Chat- 
field's  memorandum  is  as  follows : 

May  4,  1915. 
Mr.  N.  B.  Higbie, 

Fourth  floor,  office. 

Dear  Sik:  Replying  to  your  note  of  April  14,  and  referring  to  conversation 
with  you  regarding  bumping  posts  on  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  wish  to 
advise  that  I  have  been  checking  up  this  matter  and  have  not  been  able  to  get 
as  much  information  as  I  would  like,  but  it  is  evident  from  what  I  have  that 
they  have  been  buying  a  number  of  Gibraltar,  Hercules,  and  Buda  bumping  posts. 
Also,  understand  they  are  fitted  up.  at  their  Jackson  shops  for  making  repairs 
for  our  bumping  posts,  some  of  which  have  been  in  service  a  number  of  years. 
Have  not  been  able  to  learn  that  they  have  made  any  complete  posts.  I  am  also 
advised  by  one  of  their  representatives  that  they  have  not  bought  any  new 
posts  for  a  long  time,  but  he  thought  they  would  need  some  within  a  few 
.months.     I  am  taking  this  matter  up  with  Mr.  A.  R.  Fay. 

As  to  the  bumping  posts  on  the  Illinois  Central,  their  business  runs  about  even, 
and  I  have  been  assured  by  their  purchasing  agent  that  we  are  getting  all  of  their 
business  and  have  not  been  buying  any  other  posts. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Geo.  L.  'Chatfield. 

GLC*B 

Mr.  Fay  was  apparently  able  to  induce  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  to  buy 
the  Ellis,  for  he  reported  to  Mr.  Chatfield  about  two  months  later,  as  follows : 

File  ....  568-ARF. 

Chicago,  July  30th,  191.5. 
Mr.  G.*  L.  Chatfield, 

Fourth  Floor. 
The  Michigan  Central  have  promised  that  they  will  purchase  Ellis  bumping 
posts,  and,  that  they  will  buy  mere  [more]  posts  in  the  next  year  on  their  line 
than  they  have  in  the  last  ten  years. 

A.  R.  Fat. 

ARF:  B. 

R.  R.  DEPT. 

There  is  no  direct  statement  in  this  correspondence  to  the  effect  that  Swift 
&  Co  stated  to  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Co.  that  it  should  buy  the  Ellis 
bumping  post  or  suffer  a  loss  of  traffic.  It  is  none  the  less  evident,  however, 
that  the  "traffic  club"  was  brought  into  play  and  that  Swift  &  Co.'s  traffic, 
rather  than  the  worth  of  the  product,  was  the  controlling  factor  in  the  Michigan 
Central's  decision  to  use  the  Ellis  bumping  post.  .,.,«.      «,„ 

The  big  packers  attempt  to  extend  their  influence  over  the  railroads  to  other 
companies  which  are  closely  affiliated  with  the  carriers  An  example  of  this 
is  found  in  the  effort  made  by  Swift  &  Co.  to  secure  the  business  of  the  Harvey 
Co.,  which  operates  a  line  of  restaurants  on  the  Santa  Fe  system.  Swift  &  Co 
attempted  to  get  this  business  by  appealing  to  the  officials  of  the  Santa  Fe.    It 

i  Italics  by  the  commission. 
99927— 19— ft  2 6 
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is  evident  from  the  correspondence  taken  from  the  files. of  Swift  &  Co.  that  it 
considered  it  was  being  discriminated  against  in  the  niatter  of  the  Harvey 
business.  It  seems  that  Morris  &  Co.  was  always  given  the  contract.  A.  R.  Fay, 
of  Swift  &  Co.,  wrote  to  F.  B.  Houghton,  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Santa  Fe, 
and  asked  for  his  cooperation  in  securing  for  Swift  &  Co.  its  due  share  of  the 
Harvey  business.  Mr.  Fay's  letter  follows : 
co — R.  A.  Stearns. 
File   301-ARF. 

May  21,  1914. 
Personal. 
Mr.  F.  B.  Houghton, 

F.  T.  M.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  By.  Co., 

Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Sib  :  We  are  in  the  packing  house  business,  as  you  have  perhaps  heard, 
and  manufacture  all  kinds  of  meat  supplies,  among  them  Premium  hams  and 
bacon,  than  which  there  is  no  better.  We  are  successful  in  selling  many  rail- 
roads more  or  less  of  their  supplies  of  this  class  of  goods,  and  we  have  quoted 
Mr.  Harvey  a  great  many  times,  but  never  got  any  business  from  him.  If  we 
treated  the  Santa  Fe  the  same  way  Mr.  Harvey  treats  us,  on  our  shipments, 
the  Santa  Fe  would  not  have  any  of  our  business. 

Our  people  are  restless  over  this  situation.  We  would  like  to  supply  the 
first  class  roads  of  the  country,  because  we  make  first  class  goods ;  and  we  don't 
like  to  be  in  the  position  of  not  supplying  the  Santa  Fe  a  fair  share  of  our  goods. 
I  think  you  can  realize  the  feeling  of  our  people,  and  they  can't  understand 
why  I  can  not  get  you  to  have  Mr.  Harvey  give  us  a  fair  show  at  the  ham  and 
bacon  business. 

It  is  up  to  you  to  help  me  out  of  the  embarrassing  situation  in  which  I  find 
myself.    Please  reply. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Swot  &  Company, 
Per  A.  R.  Fay. 

ARF-B. 

It  is  evident  from  this  letter  that  Swift  &  Co.  was  securing  very  little  of  the 
HarVey  business  and  that  the  company  was  somewhat  concerned  about  it.  The 
traffic  manager  of  Swift  &  Co.  says  that  he  finds  himself  in  an  embarrassing 
position,  and  he  appeals  to  the  traffic  manager  of  the  Santa  Fe  to  help  him  out 
of  the  situation. 

The  Santa  Fe  was,  of  course,  eager  to  do  anything  it  could  for  Swift  &  Co., 
for  the  latter  was  a  large  shipper  bver  the  Santa  Fe  lines.  Mr.  Houghton 
wrote  to  Mr.  Fay  and  suggested  that  the  latter  call  on  H.  L.  Benjamin,  of  the 
Harvey  Co.,  the  next  time  he  was  in  Kansas  City.  He  thought  that  both,  gen- 
tlemen were  good  traders,  and  that  they  could  probably  get  together.  Mr.  Fay 
acted  upon  the  suggestion  and,  in  the  absence  of  H.  L.  Benjamin,  he  had  a  talk 
with  David  Benjamin.  The  latter  was  apparently  a  good  trader  for  the  Harvey 
Co.  rather  than  for  Swift  &  Co.,  or  the  Santa  Fe  Railway,  for  it  appears  in  the 
correspondence  that,  when  he  was  told  by  Mr.  Fay  that  all  the  eastern  and 
western  roads  used  their  purchasing  power  with  shippers  to  secure  traffic,  he 
replied  that  "  this  would  not  cut  any  figure  with  him."  Mr.  Fay  relates  his 
interview  with  Mr.  Benjamin  in  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Houghton,  as  follows : 
File  301-ARF. 

March  3,  1915. 
Mr.  F.  B.  Houghton, 

F.  T.  M.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  System,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Dear  Sir:  Thank  you  .very  much  for  your  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  H.  L. 
Benjamin  of  the  Harvey  Company.  Mr.  Stearns,  the  head  of  our  hotel  and 
dining  car  supply  department,  and  I  were  in  Kansas  City  on  Monday ;  but  Mr. 
H.  L.  Benjamin  was  under  the  weather  and  not  available  and  we  saw  Mr. 
David  Benjamin  and  presented  your  letter  to  him. 

We  regretted  to  find  that  there  was  very  little  prospect  of  our  being  able  to 
do  any  business  with  the  Harvey  people.  I  explained  to  Mr.  Benjamin  that  it 
was  the, practice  of  all  roads,  East  and  West,  to  use  their  purchasing  power 
with  shippers  to  secure  traffic;  all  of  which,  of  course,  is  a  perfectly  legitimate 
and  legal  basis,  and  that  the  Santa  Fe  was  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  respect 
unless  his  concern  gave  some  consideration  to  the  shippers  via  the  Santa  Fe 
System.    He  emphatically  told  me  that  this  would  not  cut  any  figure  with  him. 
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The  most  I  could  get  him  to  do  wis  to  write  to  his  man  in  Chicago  to  give  us 
some  consideration— I  don't  know  whether  he  did  this  or  not.  I  told  him  that 
I  though  it  was  only  fair  that  at  equal  prices  we  should  have  the  business  part 
of  the  tune.  He  didn't  agree  or  disagree  to  this  statement,  except  to  say  that 
one  of  our  competitors  would  have  the  preference  at  equal  prices  on  the  smoked 
meat  and  lard,  because  that  competitor  furnished  the  fresh  meat  under  the 
contract. 

The  position  that  Sir.  Benjamin  .takes  I  think  is  unfortunate  both  for  the 
Santa  Fe  and  for  us. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

.  Swira   &   Company, 

Per  A.    R.    Fay. 
ARF-B 

CC— R.  A.  Stearns 

It  is  apparent  that  Swift  &  Co.  did  not  accomplish  a  great  deal  bv  its  effort 
to  secure  the  Harvey  business  through  the  Santa  Fe.  The  letter  just  quoted 
was  written  in  March,  1915.  Swift  &  Co.  did  get  the  business  for  the  following 
September,  but  only  by  bidding  1J  cents  under  the  prevailing  market  price  on 
bacon  and  1  cent  on  ham.  It  is  apparent  from  the  correspondence  that  the 
Harvey  Co.  is  operated  separately  from  the  Santa  Fe  Railway,  and  that  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Harvey  Co.  are  not  at  all  influenced  by  the  volume  of  tonnage  which 
a  shipper  may  be  able  to  offer  to  the  Santa  Fe.  The  correspondence  is  signifi- 
cant, however,  in  that  it  shows  the  willingness  of  the  Santa  Fe  officials  to  co- 
operate with  Swift  &  Co.  in  an  effort  to  secure  for  them  a  portion  of  the  Harvey 
business.  It  also  shows  that  the  shipper  attempted  to  extend  its  influence  over 
a  railroad  to  a  company,  which  though  not  actually  affiliated  with  the  carrier, 
was  believed  to  be  closely  related  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  gentlemen,  it  is  now  nearly 
1  o'clock,  and  I  suppose  Mr.  Colver  is  tired.  On  next  Monday  the 
committee  will  have  to  consider  some  bills  before  them  for  action; 
consequently  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  Mr.  Colver  to  come  back 
Monday.  But  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  he  can  come.  Then  the 
rest  of  next  week,  not  anticipating  how  long  Mr.  Colver's  examina- 
tion would  continue,  I  have  agreed  with  some  gentlemen  to  be  heard 
who  are  coming  here  to  attend  another  meeting  on  the  6th  and  7th,  and 
I  do  not  know  just  how  long  they  will  require.  So  if  you,  Mr.  Col- 
ver, do  not  get  through  on  the  7th  and  8th,  I  will  have  to  let  you  go 
over  until  after  those  gentlemen  are  examined. 

Mr.  Colver.  I  will  make  every  effort  to  get  through. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  committee  will  adjourn,  so  far  as  this 
hearing  is  concerned,  until  Tuesday  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
in  further  hearing  on  this  subject  Tuesday,  January  7,  1919,  at 
10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

House  op  Kepresentatives, 

Tuesday,  January  7,  1919. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Thetus  W.  Sims 
(chairman),  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  B.  COLVER,  CHAIRMAN  FEDERAL 
TRADE  COMMISSION— Resumed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Colver,  you  will  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Colver.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  -the  committee  asked 
me  several  days  ago,  and  I  am  now  ready  to  give,  at  least  a  partial 
list  of  the  commodities  which  are  being  manufactured,  or  manufac- 
tured and  sold,  or  sold  by  these  packing  companies,  the  list  giving 
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perhaps  the  best  general  view  we  can  bring  to  you  of  the  scope  of  the 
operations  of  these  five  companies.  The  list  as  we  give  it  is  not  nec- 
essarily a  complete  list.  It  is  a  very  long  list,  and  it  has  been  taken 
from  the  price  lists  or  catalogues  of  the  various  companies,  Swift, 
Armour,  Morris,  Wilson,  and  Cudahy. 

LIST  OF  COMMODITIES  MANUFACTURED  OR  SOLD. 

It  will  not  be  fair  when  we  finish  to  count  the  items  in  the  list  as 
being  the  number  of  items  handled,  for  the  reason  that  having  been 
taken  from  their  catalogues,  or  other  sources,  the  same  item  is  dupli- 
cated. For  instance,  acid  phosphate  will  be  catalogued  under  "A," 
Acid  phosphate,  and  then  again  under  "  P,"  Phosphate,  acid,  so  that. 
I  want  to  be  entirely  fair  and  state  in  reference  to  the  number  of 
things  shown  on  this  list  that  there  are  duplications  of  that  sort; 
but,  of  course,  they  are  easily  revealed  when  you  compare  the  list. 
You  can  understand  that  for  the  purpose  of  indexing  there  is  that 
duplication,  so  that  you  can  not  count  the  list  and  then  say  that  there 
are  that  many  commodities.  However,  it  will  show  a  very  large 
number  of  commodities.     I  am  now  going  to  read  this  list  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  list  of  products  manufactured  by  the 
five  packers  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  Manufactured  and  sold,  or  sold.  In  the  case  of  many 
products  or  some  products  which  they  do  not  manufacture  they 
wholesale  them;  that  is,  buy  them  from  the  manufacturer  or  pro- 
ducer and  resell  them,  so  that  some  are  manufactured  and  sold  and 
some  are  purchased  and  sold. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  are  jobbing  merchants  in  so  far  as 
those  articles  are  concerned?  f 

Mr.  Colver.  In  respect  to  some  of  them  they  are  jobbing  merchants 
and  in  reference  to  others  they  are  producers  and  direct  distributors. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Are  the  lists  identical,  or  are  they  more  or  less 
different  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  No  ;  the  lists  are  not  identical.  They  are  substantially 
similar  but  nbt  identical. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Have  you  any  statement  showing  how  many  each 
one  carries? 

Mr.  Colver.  I  have  not  that  separated. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Or  how  many  are  carried  in  common  ? 
•  Mr.  Colver.  No  ;  but  that  could  be  done. 

(Additional  material  on  this  point  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Colver. 
See  p.  145.) 

Mr.    Sweet.  Does  the   statement  show   what   percentage   of  the 
wholesale  grocery  business  is  done  by  the'  five  packers  as  compared . 
with  the  whole  grocery  business  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  No ;  this  statement  does  not  attempt  to  show  that.  As 
I  said  the  other  day,  the  questionnaire  that  was  sent  out  to  the  whole- 
sale grocers  brought  in  a  mass  of  opinion,  expert  opinion,  from  the 
wholesale  grocery  people,  and  the  estimates  they  make  vary  all  the 
way  from  10  to  50  per  cent.  I  think  50  per  cent  is  very  high;  and,  of 
course,  that  percentage  varies  to  a  great  extent  in  different  localities 
in  the  country.  I  presume  it  would  be  an  absolutely  impossible  thing, 
or  relatively  impossible;  of  course,  we  could  find  out  if  you  directed; 
us  to,  and  we  took  the  time  and  labor  to  do  it — that  is.  find  out  what 
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the  gross  business  of  the  wholesale  concerns  are  in  the  country,  and 
the  amount  of  these  products  which  used  to  go  through  the  wholesale 
grocers,  and  that  would  give  us  a  proportion,  and  then,  of  course, 
there  would  come  in  the  question  of  increase  in  business  which  would 
again  not  proportion  out,  because  we  would  not  know  what  part  of 
that  these  wholesale  grocers  would  have  got.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
rather  dangerous  thing  to  try  to  get  a  figure  like  that. 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  was  ]ust  wondering  whether  you  had  covered  that 
field  or  not. 

Mr.  Colver.  The  attempt  was  made,  as  I  said  the  other  day,  in 
the  way  of  a  questionnaire  to  get  the  expert  judgment  of  the  trade 
itself,  or  the  industry  itself,  and  there  each  one  spoke  of  his  own 
locality,  and  it  is  difficult  to  know  the  volume  of  business  relation 
between  one  witness  and  another  witness,  or  one  filler-out  of  a  ques- 
tionnaire and  another;  when  we  come  to  volume  of  business  and 
localities,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  single  figure,  which  is  what  you 
just  asked  for ;  it  would  not  be  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Colver.  This  is  a  list  of  the  products  or  commodities  com- 
monly dealt  in  or  held  out  in  price  lists ,  as  being  regularly  dealt  in 
by  these  concerns  which  we  speak  of  as  meat-packing  concerns : 


Acid  phosphate. 

Albumen. 

Alfalfa  meal. 

AluncLum  cloth. 

Ammonia. 

Anhydrous  ammonia. 

Animal  food. 

Animal  oils  and  stearines. 

Apple  butter. 

Apple  cider. 

Apricots. 

Aqua  ammonia. 

Artificial  ice. 

Ashton  salt  sax. 

Asparagus.  t 

Babbitt    (used    by    railroads    in    axle 

boxes). 
Backbone. 
Bacon. 

Baked  beans. 
Bar  iron. 
Barrels. 
Barreled  beef. 
Barreled  pork. 
Bath  powder. 
Rath   salts. 
Beans. 

Beans,  no  pork. 

Bearings  for  railroad  cars,  etc. 
Beef  and  vegetable  rations. 
Beef  bungs. 
Beef  casings. 
Beef  cuts. 
Beef  extracts. 
Beef,  iron  and  wine. 
Beef  loaf. 


Beef  sides. 

Beefsteak  and  onions. 
Beef  sweetbread. 
Beef  suet. 
Beef  weasands. 
Beets. 
Beltin.s. 

Benzoinated  lard. 
Big  Rapid  beans. 
Binding  and  twine. 
Blackberries   ( cases ) . 
Bladders. 
Blood  meal. 
Blood   pudding. 
Blood  sausage. 
Boiled  ham. 
Boiled  beef. 
Boiled  kidneys. 
Boiled  pork  loins. 
Boiled  sausage. 
Boiled  shoulders. 
Bologna  sausage. 
Bolted  meal. 
Bone  meal. 
Bone  oil. 
Bone  products. 
Boned  chicken.. 
Boned  turkey. 
Boneless  boiled  hams. 
Boneless  pigs'  feet. 
Bouillon. 
Bouillon  ctibps. 
Blood. 
Boxes. 
Brains. 

Brass   castings   for   recoil 
in  heavy  ordnance. 


mechanism 


Beef  offal; 

Mr    Esch.  Most  of  those  things  have  relation  more  or  less  to 
meat  products,  but  there  were  some  that  went  into  iron  and  steel,  tor 
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instance,  Babbitt  metal  and  things  of  that  kind.  Do  all  the  five 
packers  engage  in  that  line,  or  is  there  only  one  packer  who  has  one 
plant? 

Mr.  Colver.  At  least  two  are  in  this  car-equipment  stuff,  Swift  and 
Armour,  and  employees  of  some  of  the  other  companies  are  in  car- 
equipment  companies. 

Mr.  Esch.  That  is  due  to  the  fact — I  think  Swift  &  Co.  make  their 
own  cars? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Esch.  And  therefore,  of  course,  they  would  be  in  that  line 
■which  would  require  the  use  of  these  metals.  I  understand  they  make 
an  average,  perhaps,  of  four  cars  a  day. 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Esch.  Which  would  make  quite  an  industry  in  itself,  but  it 
would  not  be  an  industry,  therefore,  that  would  seek  to  encroach' 
upon  a  general,  industry,  but  it  would  be  one  that  was  merely  for  its 
own  special  purpose  of  making  its  own  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  But  would  they  put  it  on  the  general  market  when 
they  were  making  it  for  their  own  use? 

Mr.  Colver.  But  we  were  mentioning  here  things  which  were  parts 
of  cars  and  used  in  the  operation  of  cars  which  they  sell  to  other  car 
owners  and  operators. 

Mr.  Esch.  Outside  of  equipment  that  would  be  specially  adapted 
for  beef  and  refrigerator  cars? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Winslow.  In  competition  with  the  regular  car  builders? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes ;  in  competition  with  railroad  supply  houses. 

Mr.  Winslow.  On  what  basis  do  they  probably  make  their  sales? 

Mr.  Colver.  On  what  basis  ? 

Mr.  Winslow.  I  mean,  if  they  are  in  competition,  one  would  infer 
that  they  were  able  to  sell  them  cheaper. 

Mr.  Colver.  Perhaps  we  can  come  to  the  basis  on  which  some  of 
these  sales  are  made  in  a  moment,  if  you  care  to  go  on  with  this. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  last  item  vou  referred  to  on  that 
list? 

Mr.  Colver.  Brass  castings  for  recoil  mechanism  in  heavy  ord- 
nance. 

The  Chairman.  Do  any  of  these  meat  packers  who  are  industrially 
engaged  in  the  production  of  meat  need  any  of  this  finding? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  For  heavy  ordnance,  heavy  guns? 

Mr.  Colver.  Heavy  ordnance;  I  do  not. know  how  heavy.  It  is 
the  inclusive  word  "  heavy  "  ordnance. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Which  one  of  the  packers  is  that? 

Mr.  Colver.  That  is  the  Chicago  Bearing  Metal  Co.,  in  which 
Edward  Swift ■ 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey  (interposing) .  That  was  since  the  war? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes ;  the  gun  springs. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Has  not  the  Government  asked  that 
all  factories  that  could  make  ordnance  turn  in  and  do  that? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes ;  and  we  are  simply  telling  you  what  they  do. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  I  understand;  but  they  did  it  to  help 
the  Government  at  their  particlar  request  ? 
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Mr.  Colver.  I  do  not  know  that  they  were  requested.  I  do  not 
know  about  that. 

,.¥*•  HtMIYr01^,  ?  suPP°se  the  Government  bought  the  ordnance, 
did  it  not,  Mr.  Colver?  It  was  made  for  the  Government,  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  Colver.  This  particular  item ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  should  imagine  they  would  not  go  into  the  busi- 
ness of  making  cannon  for  private  concerns. 

Mr.  Colver.  Oh,  no ;  here  was  a  concern  owned  by  one  of  the  pack- 
ing interests  which  was 

Mr.  Hamilton  (interposing).  Which  went  into  the  making  of 
ordnance  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  No  ;  which  was  making  the  brasses  for  journal  boxes, 
and  being  in  the  business  of  making  brasses  for  journal  boxes  which 
they  used  on  their  own  cars,  of  course,  but  which  they  also  sold  to 
other  people  who  used  journal  boxes,  and,  therefore,  were  in  the 
journal  box  business 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes;  I  understand  that,  but  I  understood  you  to 
state  they  were  making  cannon,  in  response  to  a  question  put  to  you 
by  Mr.  Sims. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no;  that  they  were  making  this  mechanism 
for  use  in  our  guns. 

Mr.  Colver.  No  ;  he  said  for  use  in  our  guns. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  was  something  then  in  connection  with  the  can- 
non? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  think  the  chairman  put  the  question  very  ac- 
curately, but  the  defect  was  in  myself.    I  did  not  quite  understand  it. 

The -Chairman.  I  may  have  put  it  in  such  a  way  that  I  did  not 
mean  what  I  intended  it  to  mean.  I  aimed  to  confine  it  to  what  they 
were  making.  Were  they  making  these  journal  boxes  for  heavy 
guns,  say,  16-inch  guns? 

Mr.  Colver.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  fact,  having  a  fac- 
tory, having  the  equipment  to  make,  among  other  things,  journal 
boxes,  that  equipment  could  be  used  for  making  springs  for  heavy 
ordnance,  and  was  so  used.  I  hope  it  is  quite  clear  that  in  reading 
this  list  the  list  is  not  read,  Judge  Parker,  in  a  critical  sense.  We 
have  told  you  they  are  in  many  fields,  and  now  we  are  trying  to 
tell  you  the  fields.  We  are  not  criticizing  it.  We  are  just  telling 
you. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  making  of  them  for  heavy  guns  might 
be  exceptional  on  account  of  the  demand  existing  at  the  time  they 
were  made? 

Mr.  Colver.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  do  not 
criticize  their  going  into  other  fields? 

Mr.  Colver.  No ;  I  do  not  say  that.    I  say  this  list 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey  (interposing).  You  said  something  of 
the  sort.  You  said  you  did  not  criticize  their  going  into  these  fields, 
anyhow. 

Mr.  Colver.  No ;  I  said  this  list  was  not  being  read  critically  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  reading  what  appears  in  their  own  cata- 
logues, as  I  understand  it.    You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Colver. 
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Mr.  Colvee.  We  are  just  trying  to  show  you  that  when  we  are 
talking  of  five  packers,  we  are  talking  of  five  big  concerns  which 
are  much  more  than  packers,  which  reach  out  into  many  other 
fields.  We  are  showing  you  the  fields.  We  will  show  you  how  they 
get  into  those  fields,  and  whether  or  not  it  is  good  for  those  fields  to 
have  that  sort  of  competition  projected  into  them  with  the  impulse 
that  is  behind  this  sort  of  competition  in  these  few  fields. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  proceed  and  read  the  list,  Mr.  Colver. 

Mr.  Colvee.  And  if  in  order  to  read  the  list  completely  I  have  to 
mention  heavy  ordnance,  I  only  do  it  because  it  is  on  the  list,  not 
because  I  have  any  objection  to  the  packer  making  a  spring  for  a 
gun. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Have  you  a  duplicate  of  that  list  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Colvee.  No,  sir ;  I  am  sorry  I  have  not. 

The  Chaieman.  It  will  be  printed  in  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  understand  that,  but  I  want  to  refer  to  it  now. 

Mr.  Colvee.  I  will  be  glad  to  hand  it  to  you  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  Winslow.  In  making  those  springs,  do  they  do  that  regularly? 

Mr.  Colvee.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Or  only  at  the  request  of  the  Government  in  war 
times  ? 

Mr.  Colvee.  It  is  not  the  spring,  it  is  the  brass  casting  for  the 
spring. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Is  that  something  they  do  regularly  ? 

Mr.  Colvee.  They  make  the  brass  castings  for  journal  boxes  regu- 
larly ;  yes ;  and  use  them  themselves,  and  also  sell  them. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Well,  about  these  springs  for  ordnance,  is  that 
something  they  do  regularly? 

Mr.  Colvee.  No ;  it  is  the  brass  casting  for  the  spring. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Do  they  make  them  regularly,  or  do  they  just  make 
some  for  the  purposes  of  the  war? 

Mr.  Colvee.  They  made  these  for  the  purposes  of  the  war,  but 
they  make  the  brass  castings 

Mr.  Winslow  (interposing).  Then,  why  have  they  not  done  the 
country  a  good  service  in  respect  of  that  production  ? 

Mr.  Colvee.  I  suppose  they  have. 

Mr.  Winslow.  It  is  lucky,  then,  they  had  the  facilities  for  making 
such  an  article. 

Mr.  Colvee.  Yes ;  lucky,  except  on  the  assumption  that  the  brass- 
casting  industry  which  makes  brass  castings  for  railroad  journal 
boxes  would  have  been  able  to  supply  the  journal-box  trade,  and  if 
they  had,  they  would  have  been  able  to  make  these  springs. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Yes ;  if  they  had.  I  do  not  mean  to  criticize  your 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  brass  industry ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
industry  has  been  behind  the  demand  in  this  country  for  at  least  four 
years,  so  it  has  been  almost  impossible  for  any  outside  concern  to  get 
the  material  from  which  to  make  brass  work  of  any  kind,  and  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be  very  happy  to  think  that  this 
concern  was  able  to  turn  to  and  aid  such  an  industry. 

Mr.  Coopeb.  Mr.  Winslow,  may  I  ask  you  a  question? 

Mr.  Winslow.  I  would  be  delighted. 

Mr.  Coopeb.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  were  hundreds  of  manufac- 
turing industries  appealed  to  in  this  country  during  the  time  of  war 
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Buckwheat. 

Bulk  herring. 

Builders'  hardware. 

Builders'  materials. 

Bulk  mackerel. 

Bumping  posts  for  railroads. 

Butter. 

Butterine. 


to  manufacture  and  produce  things  under  the  necessity  of  the  war 
which  they  had  never  made  before? 

Mr.  Winslow.  Absolutely;  and  it  was  a  godsend  whenever  they 
found  one  who  could  so  adapt  itself. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Colver,  proceed  with  the  list. 

Mr.  Colvee  (reading) : 

Bratwurst  sausage. 
Brawn. 

Brewers'  flakes. 
Brewers'  grits. 
Brewers'  meal. 
Brick. 

Brisket  beef. 
Bristle. 
Brown  grease. 

When  we  come  back  to  this  bumping  posts  for  railroads,  we  will 
answer  your  question,  Mr.  Winslow,  about  how  some  of  the  sales  are 
made. 

Canned  peaches. 
Canned  peas. 
Canned  pineapples. 
Canned'  preserves,  jellies,  and  jams. 
Canned  pork. 
Canned  pork  loaf. 
Canned  pork  sausage. 
Canned  salmon. 
Canned  sardines. 
Canned  sauer  kraut. 
Canned  shrimp. 
Canned  sweet  potatoes. 
Canned  tomatoes. 
Canned  tuna  fish. 
Canned  vegetables. 
Cans  and  containers. 
Car  repair  parts. 
Casings  (beef  and  hogs)-. 
Casks. 

Castings    and    appliances    for  .use    in 
manufacturing  refrigerator  cars. 


Calf  heads  and  feet. 

Calf  hides. 

Calf  livers. 

Calf  meal. 

Calf  sweetbreads. 

Calfskins. 

Calves'  hearts. 

Canned  apricots. 

Canned  asparagus. 

Canned  bacon. 

Canned  corn. 

Canned  evaporated  milk. 

Canned  fish. 

Canned  fruits. 

Canned  hominy. 

Canned  meats  of  various  kinds. 

Canned  milk. 

Canned  mixed  meats. 

Canned  mixed  meats  and  vegetables. 

Canned  mutton. 

Canned  okra. 

Canned  oysters. 


Not  only  for  their  own  use,  Mr.  Esch,  but  to  sell. 


Castings  for  railroad  use. 

Catgut  ligatures. 

Catsup. 

Cattle-tail  switches. 

Cauls. 

Celery  bouillon. 

Cement,  lime,  plaster. 

Cereals. 

Cheese. 

Cherries  (cases). 

Cherry  juice  (cases). 

Chick  feed. 

Chicken  loaf. 

Chicken  tamales. 

Chile  con  carne. 

Chile  sauce.- 

Chitterlings. 

Choice  dripping. 

Chop  feed. 

Chorizas. 

Chrystolon  cloth. 


Chymogen. 

Chymol. 

Cinnamon. 

City  sausage. 

Cleanser. 

Cleanser  powder. 

Cleansing  compound. 

Clipped  white  oats. 

Cloves. 

Coal 

Coca-Cola. 

Cocoa. 

Coconuts. 

Coffee. 

Coke. 

Cold  cream. 

Cold-pack  cherries. 

Cold-pack  peaches. 

Cold-pack  raspberries. 

Colors. 

Combs. 
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Commercial     fertilizers     of     various 

brands. 
Complexion  powder. 
Compound  lard. 
Concentrated  tankage. 
Condensed  milk. 
Condiments. 
Consomme  soup. 
Cooked  meats. 
Cooked  pressed  beef. 
Cooked  sausages. 
Cooking  oil. 
Cooperage. 
Corn  grits. 
Corn  meal. 

Corn  and  oats,  half  and  half. 
Corned  beef> 
Corned-beef  hash. 
Corned-beef  ster. 
Corned  pork. 
Corned-pork  ster. 
Corpus  luteum. 
Cotosuet. 
Cottonseed  meal. 
Cottonseed  oil. 
( Jowhide. 
Cream. 

Crfime  de  uienthe. 
Creamery  feed. 
Creniol. 
Cracked  corn. 
Crude  cotton  oil. 
Crude  glycerin. 
Crushed  cherries. 
Crushed  currant. 
Crushed  figs. 
Crushed  gooseberry. 
Crushed  nut  frappe. 
Crushed  orange. 
Crushed  peaches. 
Crushed  pineapple. 
( 'rushed  pineapple  preserves. 
Crushed  strawberries. 
Crushed  white  oats. 
Cured  beef. 
Cured  herring. 
Cuban  sausage. 
Cured  beef  tongues. 
Cured  pork. 
Curled  hair. 
Cut  soles. 

Cutlery,  steel  lengths. 
Dairy  feed. 
Deviled  meats. 
Digested  tankage. 
Distilled  fats. 
Doors  and  windows. 
Dressed  beef. 
Dressed  beef  cuts. 
Dressed  lamb. 
Dressed  pigs. 
Dressed  veal. 
Dressed  veal  cuts. 
Dried  apples. 
Dried  beans. 
Dried  beef. 
Dried  blood. 


(fancy), 
and  wire  fences. 


Dried  brewers'  grains. 

Dried  fruits. 

Dried  peaches. 

Dried  peas. 

Dried  prunes. 

Dried  raisins. 

Dried  sausages. 

Dry  kelp. 

Dry  ribs. 

Dry  salt  meats. 

Dry  salt  pork. 

Dry  sausage. 

Ducks. 

Eggs. 

Egg  albumen. 

Elixir  enzymes. 

Elixir  of  lactated  tablets. 

Emery  cloth. 

Emery  puper. 

Essence    of    pancreatin. 

Essence  of  pepsin. 

Evaporated  fruits. 

Evaporated  milk. 

Extract  of  red  bone  marrow. 

Face  creams. 

Face  powders. 

Fancy   meat. 

Fatty   acids   and   soap  greace. 

Feed  barley. 

Feed  meal. 

Feed  wheat 

Fence  posts 

Fertilizers. 

Findings. 

Fish. 

Flint  paper. 

Flour. 

Fluid  beef  extract. 

Foot  powder. 

Fountain  cocoa. 

Frankfurt   style   sausage. 

Fresh  and  smoked  sausage. 

Fresh  beef  tongues. 

Fresh  fruits. 

Fresh  pigs'  feet. 

Fresh  pork. 

Fresh  sausage. 

Fresh  tripe. 

Fresh  vegetables. 

Frozen  beef. 

Frozen  eggs. 

Frozen   lamb. 

Frozen   mutton. 

Frozen   pork. 

Frozen   veal. 

Fruits. 

Fuller's  earth. 

Gallstones. 

Garlic. 

Garnet  paper. 

Gelatine. 

Georgia  hash. 

German  salami. 

Ginger. 

Grain. 

Granulated  meal. 

Grape  juice. 
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Grease. 

Leather. 

Grease  stearine. 

Lecithal. 

Grease  wool. 

Lemon  extract. 

Ginger  ale. 

Liquid  olive  soap. 

Glue  of  many  grades. 

Liquid  shampoo  soap. 

Gluten  feed. 

Liver  and  bacon. 

Glycerine. 

Liver  pudding. 

Glycerole  of  pancreatln. 

Liver  sausage. 

Glycerole  of  pepsin,  10  per  cent. 

Loins. 

Glycerole  of  rennet. 

Lubricating  oil. 

Goldbeaters  skin. 

Lumber. 

Green  pineapple  sirup. 

Lunch  tongue. 

Grits. 

Lunch  tongue,  ster. 

Ground  bones. 

Luncheon  beans. 

Ground  white  oats. 

Luncheon  beef. 

Gut  strings. 

Luncheon  meat. 

Hair. 

Luncheon  sausage. 

Ham. 

Lungs. 

Ham  bags. 

Machinery. 

Hani  loaf. 

Malt  sprouts. 

Hamburger  steak. 

Manufacturing  bones. 

Hardened  oils. 

Marshmallow  topping. 

Harness  leather. 

Meal. 

Heavy  paper. 

Meat  hooks. 

Hides. 

Meat  scraps. 

Hog  bristles. 

Mechanical  supplies. 

Hog  casings. 

Melts. 

Hog  hair. 

Mexican  sausage. 

Hog  livers. 

Molasses. 

Hog  offal. 

Milk. 

Hog  serum. 

Mince  meat. 

Hominy. 

Mixed  meats. 

Hominy  feed. 

Mock  turtle  soup. 

Hoofs. 

Musical  strings. 

Hoof  products. 

Mustard. 

Horns. 

Mustard  seed. 

Horn  products. 

Mutton. 

Horse  feed. 

Mutton  suet. 

Horseradish. 

Nitrate  of  soda. 

Hot  tamales. 

Nutrient,  wine  of  beef  peptone. 

Ice. 

Neats-foot  oil. 

Imitation   maraschino. 

Neutral. . 

Imported  cherries. 

Neutral  lard. 

Insoluble  powdered  pepsin. 

Offal. 

Intermediate   scratching  grains. 

Oil. 

Irish  stew. 

Old-process  oil  mill. 

Italian  hams. 

Oleo. 

Jams. 

Oleo  grease. 

.Tapanned  leather. 

Oleo  oil. 

Jellies. 

Oleo  stearine. 

Jowls. 

Oleo  tallow. 

Kafir-corn  milo. 

Oleomargarine. 

Kegs. 

Olives. 

Kits. 

Orange  extract. 

Knife  handles. 

Orange  wood. 

Kraut. 

Ovol  (purified  mutton  tallow). 

Labels. 

Ox  lips. 

Laboratory  products. 

Ox  marrow. 

Lactated  pepsin  tablets. 

Ox-tail  soup. 

Lamb's  tongue. 

Ox  tongues. 

Lard. 

Oxygen  gas. 

Lard  compounds  and  substitutes. 

Oyster  cocktail  sauce. 

Lard  oil. 

Packing-house  machinery. 

Lath. 

Pails. 

Laundry  chips. 

Pancreatin. 

Laundry  soaps. 

Pancreatin  and  soda. 

Laying  mast. 

Pancreatin  F.  S.  P. 
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Paper-box  board. 
Paper  containers. 
Peaches   (cases). 
Peanut  butter. 
Peanuts. 
I'eperoni. 
Paper. 
Pepsin. 

Pepsin  tablets. 
Peptonum  siccum. 
Pharmaceutical  products. 
Phosphate  rock. 
Pickled  ears. 
Pickled  hocks,  etc. 
Pickled  meats. 
Pickled  pigs'  feet. 
Pickled  sausage  trimmings. 
Pickled  slats. 
Pickled  snouts. 
Pickled  tongue: 
Pickled  tripe. 
Pickles. 
Pigeon  feed. 
Pigskin. 
Pig  snouts. 
Pig  tails. 

Pitting  and  fruit-handling  machinery. 
Polish  kolbassy. 
Pork  and  beans. 

Pork  and  beans  with  tomato  sauce. 
Pork  chittelings. 
,  Potash. 

Potted  and  deviled  chicken. 
Potted  and  deviled  ham. 
Potted   beef. 
Potted  meats. 
Potted  tongue. 
Potted  turkey. 
Poultry. 
Poultry  bone. 
Poultry  mast. 
Powdered  milk. 
Preserves  and  condiments. 
Prime  steam  lard. 
Produce. 
Provisions. 
Pumpkin. 
Putty  containers. 

Raspberry    (black)   and  pulp    (cases). 
Raw  milk. 
Red  Dog  flour. 
Refined  cottonseed  oil. 
Refined  glycerine. 
Refined  greases  and  oils. 
Refined  lard  of  various  brands. 
Refined  oils. 
Re'ishos. 
Renin. 
Rennet. 

Rennet  powder. 
Renovated  butter. 
Rice. 

Roast-beef  hash. 
Roast  fowl. 
Roast  mutton. 
Roaster  fries. 


Rolled  oats. 

Roofing. 

Root  beer. 

Roois  and  herbs. 

Saccharated  pepsin. 

Sachet  lit  pomande. 

Salad  oil. 

Salmon. 

Salt. 

Salt  mackerel. 

Salt   ribs. 

Sand  and  gravel. 

Sandpaper. 

Sardines. 

Sauce. 

Sauerkraut  and  Virginia  sausage. 

Sausage  in  oil. 

Sausage  containers. 

Sausage  meat. 

Sausage-meat  ster. 

Scrapple. 

Scratching  grains. 

Sea  foods. 

Shaving  powder. 

Shaving  soap. 

Sheep. 

Sheep  casings. 

Sheep  pelts. 

Sheep  plucks. 

Sheepskins. 

Shingles. 

Sinews. 

Sliced  bacon. 

Sliced  beef. 

Sliced  ham. 

Smelling  salts. 

Smoked'  beef. 

Smoked  beef  tongue. 

Smoked  hams. 

Smoked  pork  products. 

Smoked  ribs. 

Smoked  sausage. 

Snuff  containers. 


Soda  ash. 

Soda-fountain  supplies. 
Sole  and  upper  leather. 
Solid  ox  tails. 
Soluble  beef. 
Soluble  colors. 
Souse. 

Souse  with  tongue. 
Soup  and  bouillon. 
Spaghetti. 

Spaghetti,  meat,  and  chili. 
Spanico  chili. 
Standard  middlings. 
-  Standard  spring  bran. 
Steam-cooked  feed. 
Stearine. 
Stewed  kidneys. 
Stock  food. 
Stopper  coverings. 
Structural  steel. 
Suet. 
Sulphuric  acid. 
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.Sulze. 

Summer  sausage. 

Suprarenalin. 

Surgical  ligature. 

Sweet-pickled  meat. 

Sweet-pickled  pork. 

Sweet-pickled  shoulders. 

Sirups. 

Tablets — tubes. 

Talcum  powder. 

•Tallow. 

Tallow  oil. 

Tanks  used  in  refineries. 

Tanks  used  in  refrigerator  cars. 

Tankage. 

Tanned  calfskin  leather. 

Tanned  hogskin  leather^. 

Tanned  pigskin  leather. 

Tanned  sheepskin  leather. 

Tanning  extract. 

Target  of  scratching  grain. 

Thyroid  powder. 

Tile. 

Tins. 

Toilet  articles. 

Toilet  soaps. 

Toilet  waters. 

Tomatoes. 

Tomato  ketchup. 

Tomato  products. 

Tooth  paste. 

Tripe. 

Tubs. 

Turkevs. 


Vanilla  extract. 
Veal  and  ham  loaf. 
Veal  loaf. 
Vegetables. 
Vegetable  shortening. 
Vegetable  soup. 
Vegetable  stearine. 
Vegetole. 
Vienna  sausage. 
Vin  Viz. 
Vigoral. 

Vinegar  pickled  goods. 
Violin  strings. 
Virginia  sausage. 
Walnuts. 
Washing  powder. 
Washing  soda. 
Waste. 
Wheat  flour. 

Whips   (flavoring  emulsions). 
White  or  yellow  grease. 
White  corn  flour. 
White  cream  meal. 
White  feed  wheat  (fancy). 
White  granulated  meal. 
White  hominy   (samp). 
White  natural  oats. 
White  pearl  meal. 
White  table  grits. 
« Witch  hazel  and  almond  cream. 
Wool. 

Wool,  pulled  find  scoured. 
Yellow  corn,  kiln-dried. 


Mr.  Escit.  You  have  read  that  list  to  show  the  extent  of  the  in- 
dustry ? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Esch.  I  think  when  you  read  "  ice,  combs,  complexion  powders, 
and  commercial  fertilizer"  you  indicate  the  spread  sufficiently  in 
three  items. 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes.  However,  some  of  those  are  by-products,  but  it 
does  not  appear  so  much  that  the  by-product  element  is  in  such  things 
as  barrels  and  boxes  and  paper  containers  and  bumping  posts  and 
■castings  fpr  cars,  and  that  sort  of  thing.     They  get  further  afield. 

Mr.  Esch.  You  were  to  speak  about  bumping  posts,  you  said. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Whose  list  was  that  which  you  just  read? 

Mr.  Colver.  It  was  a  sort  of  consolidated'  list,  Mr.  Doremus.  We 
have  taken  the  five  catalogues  and  other  sources  and  consolidated  them 
in  order  not  to  have  to  read  five  different  catalogues  and  price  lists. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Are  we  to  understand  that  some  of  these  packers 
sell  all  of  the  articles  that  you  haye  enumerated  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes ;  substantially  all.  One  or  two  of  those  things  you 
noticed  were  trade  names,  like  "  Vinfizz  " — that  may  be  a  trade  name 
for  one  of  the  concerns.  But  at  least  the  larger  of  the  five  deal  in  the 
entire  list  or  most  of  the  items. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Before  you  pass,  if  Mr.  Esch  has  no  objection,  to 
the  subject  of  these  bumping  posts,  in  order  to  get  this  business  classi- 
fied, can  you  tell — outside  now  of  the  packing  industry  proper — just 
the  lines  of  industry  in  unrelated  or  related  commodities  that,  for  in- 
stance, Armour  &  Co.  are  engaged  in  ? 
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Mr.  Colvee.  Swift  is  the  largest  in  operation. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Well,  take  Swift  then,  and  state  where,  if  you  can, 
their  principal  factories  are  located,  if  they  are  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  these  commodities.  In  other  words,  state  so  that  we  can 
get  the  thing  classified  and  find  out  the  scope  of  their  business. 

Mr.  Colver.  In  answering  that  question,  Mr.  Hamilton,  it  will  have 
to  be  answered  by  me  on  my  judgment  as  the  thing  appears  to  me, 
and  I  would  be  very  glad  to  try  to  give  you  the  picture  in  my  mmd  of 
how  this  ramification  occurred. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  am  trying  to  get  first,  if  possible,  the  points  of 
production  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  confusion. 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes ;  I  think  I  have  the  point  that  you  want.  You  ask 
me  to  take  one  company  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes;  first. 

STEPS  OF  PACKER  DEVELOPMENT  INTO  UNRELATED  INDUSTRIES. 

Mr.  Colver.  A  company  engaged  in  the  business  of  packing  meat 
buys  live  animals  and  converts  them — the  live  animal  is  the  unit,  not 
the  meat  we  eat — a  concern  engaged  in  the  meat-packing  business  buys 
a  live  animal.  In  that  live  animal  nature  has  assembled  a  whole  lot 
of  things,  among  other  things  meat.  The  packer  takes  this  live  ani- 
mal and  disassembles  what  we  have  commonly  called  the  meat  prod- 
uct, the  purpose,  the  end ;  and  we  have  said  before  that  everything 
else  is  a  by-product.  That  is  nof  a  very  exact  statement,  because  in 
the  purchase  of  the  live  animal  the  value  and  the  going  value  of  many 
other  of  the  things  that  are  assembled  in  that  live  animal  are  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  market  price.  The  hide  is  an  important  item 
in  that  thing — but  not  to  be  diverted  there. 

A  packer  of  meat  then  takes  the  live  animal  and  disassembles  it 
into — accepting  the  common  understanding  of  the  term — the  main 
product,  and  into  a  large  variety  of  by-products.  That  is  the  packing 
business  perhaps  in  its  simplest  form. 

You  asked  me  to  show  how  the  growth  from  there  goes  on,  and  I  am 
goingto  try  to  show  that  to  you. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Pardon  me  just  for  a  moment.  We  have,  then,  the 
packing  industry  doing  business,  as  you  might  say,  strictly  within  the 
lines  of  the  commodity  which  it  is  handling,  live  animals  and  their 
products  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Now,  we  will  take  a  related  or  unrelated  product, 
for  illustration. 

Mr.  Colver.  You  asked  me  how  this  operation,  which  I  have  stated 
in  its  simplest  terms,  begins  to  ramify  and  enlarge  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Colver.  It  is  in  this  way :  First,  as  to  the  various  by-products, 
perhaps  when  the  business  is  in  its  simplest  terms,  as  we  have  just 
spoken,  it  involves  the  sale  of  all  the  things  except  the  meat — their  sale 
or  waste — and  much  is  said  about  the  recovery  of  the  by-products,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  all  of  which  we  take  into  consideration  here. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  you  approve  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  Oh,  yes ;  unqualifiedly. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Now,  take  unrelated  industries. 

Mr.  Colver.  First,  now,  we  take  the  by-product  from  the  animal 
itself,  and  we  find  that  the  first  and  principal  one  in  value  is  the  hide. 
Leaving  the  industry  in  its  simplest  terms,  instead  of  selling  the  hide 
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as  it  is  taken  from  the  animal,  there  is  created  a  hide  department, 
and  this  hide  freshly  taken  from  the  animal  is  transferred  to  the  hide 
department,  and  integrated  in  it 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Colver,  right  there :  Would  it  not 
seem  to  you  to  be  entirely  a  proper  commercial  practice  for  the  pack- 
ers, inasmuch  as  they  are  producing  hides  in  the  handling  of  the  live 
animals  to  tan  these  hides  and  put  them  on  the  market  rather  than  to 
let  an  intermediate  party  profit  by  the  handling  of  the  hides  ?  I  want 
to  get  at  the  objectionable  features  of  this  as  we  go  along,  if  we  can.. 
How  does  that  impress  you  ? 

The  Chairman.  He  commenced  with  hides. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  He  is  right  at  that. 

Mr.  Colvek.  No;  I  am  quite  a  ways  from  the  leather.  Having 
transferred  the  hide  to  the  tanning  department,  the  hide  freshly 
taken  from  the  animal  in  the  hide  department  this  hide  gets  its  first 
curing,  its  salting,  so  that  it  can  be  preserved  for  quite  a  long  time^ 
and  then  it  is  passed  on  to  another  process  entirely  separate,  which 
will  be  the  tanning  industry,  and  then  from  the  tanning  industry  it 
goes  to  the  makers  of  shoes,  harness,  and  manufactured  leather 
articles. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Where  would  you  draw  the  lines,  at  the  end  of  the 
tanning  process  ? 

Mr.  Colvek.  I  would  not  draw  any  line. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  But,  for  the  purpose  of  your  bill,  you  are  drawing 
the  line  somewhere— that  is,  you  are  drawing  a  line  between  the  un- 
related products  and  the  main  business  of  packing ;  you  are  saying,  as 
I  understand  you,  that  the  packers  and  the  other  industries,  by  infer- 
ence, should  be  controlled  in  their  handling  of  unrelated  products 
and  of  certain  related  products. 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  now,  for  instance,  we  have  advanced  to  the 
hide  proposition.    Just  where  can  you  draw  a  line? 

Mr.  Colver.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  do  not  think  we  have  ad- 
vanced quite  far  enough  to  begin  to  go  back  and  say  where  the  line- 
shall  be  drawn. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  seems  to  me,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion,  that 
we  can  take  for  illustration,  as  we  go  along,  certain  products,  and  it 
seems  to  me  there  is  a  very  clear  illustration  as  to  just  where  you,  in 
your  reasoning  on  this,  subject,  would  draw  the  line  between  the 
original  commodity — the  live  animal — and  a  product  of  the  live 
animal,  and  say  that  the  packer  must  not  handle  that  commodity  or 
that  product. 

Mr.  Colver.  I  think  that  as  to  the  component  parts  of  that  live 
animal  that  they  have  bought  and  disassembled  that  there  is  no  line 
to  be  drawn.  I  think  it  is  quite  all  right  to  go  on  with  the  proviso, 
that  they  draw  the  line  for  themselves  in  any  of  these  secondary 
processes,  where  they  bring  in  unfair  competition  against  others  in 
that  secondary  process ;  that  is  all.  .  , 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Then  you  would  make  the  question  of  unfair 
competition  the  criterion,  not  the  commodity  handled? 

Mr.  Colver.  As  to  those  direct  and  by-products,  I  should  say  yes, 

Mr.  Hamilton.  So  that  you  would  not  draw  any  line  as  to  the 
direct  by-products  or  secondary  products,  so  far  as  the  handling  ot 
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them  is  concerned  by  the  packers,  except  as  it  involves  unfair  com- 
petition. 

Mr.  Colver.  I  think  this  would  be  very  much  more  clear  if  we 
did  not  stop  with  the  microscope — I  am  not  criticizing;  I  am  just 
giving  my  judgment,  Mr.  Hamilton — if  we  did  not  stop  now  to  drive 
stakes  and  draw  our  lines  until  we  had  more  of  a  view  of  the  whole 
thing. 

You  asked  me  the  lines  or  the  theory  of  the  progress  that  was  made 
in  the  ramifications? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Colver.  So,  let  us  get  that  in  our  minds,  and  then  we  will  go 
back  and  see  where  we  will  draw  the  line. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Go  ahead  in  the  way  that  seems  best  to  you.  I 
am  in  good  faith  seeking  information;  I  want  to  know  just  where 
you,  in  your  consideration  of  this  very  important  question,  draw 
the  line. 

Mr.  Colver.  And  I  should  not  be  here  if  I  were  not  in  good  faith 
with  you. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  proceed. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  We  are  trying  to  proceed;  we  are  trying  to  get  at 
the  premises. 

Mr..  Colver.  We  have  got  this  animal  and  we  have  dissembled  it, 
and  now  comes  the  working  up  of  the  by-products,  and  two  courses 
are  open  with  respect  to  by-products :  One,  an  integrating  or  work- 
ing up  of  the  by-products,  the  fabrication  of  the  by-products  into 
the  finished  products  by  the  packer,  or  to  sell  those  by-products  to  a 
second  person  who  shall  fabricate  them  and  sell  them. 

The  working  up  of  the  by-products  directly  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
place  to  draw  any  line  or  to  object  to;  it  seems  to  be  a  good  thing, 
if  it  can  be  done  without  hurt  and  fairly  to  the  industry  of  which 
it  is  a  part,  as  distinguished  from  the  meat-packing  industry  itself, 
and  no  objection  is  made  to  that. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  We  are  making  steps  now. 

Mr.  Colver.  I  want  to  leave  the  by-products  there  just  a  mo- 
ment, in  order  to  show  you  two  great  lines  of  progression  into  unre- 
lated things,  and  then  we  will  come  back  to  the  by-products,  because 
that  is  the  best  order,  I  am  sure,  to  make  it  clear,  if  you  will  let  me 
do  that. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  think  you  have  covered  the  by-products  proposi-' 
tion  entirely. 

Mr.  Colver.  No  ;  that  is  just  a  door  that  opens  to  a  big  field. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Now,  take  the  unrelated  proposition. 

Mr.  Colver.  The  unrelated  things  seem  to  come  in  in  this  order: 
First,  if,  as  a  meat  packer,  the  meat  packer  as  a  meat  packer,  sells 
his  products — the  main  product  or  by-product,  but  principally  the 
by-product — to  a  second  person  who  stands  between  him  and  the 
consumer,  and  if  that  product  which  he  so  sells  for  resale  yields  a 
second  and  substantial  profit  in  the  resale  or  remanufacture  sale, 
the  packer  is  tempted  and  does  go  into  that  business,  that  is  to  say, 
the  tendency  is  to  go  into  the  business  of  his  customers — to  go  into  the 
business  of  his  customers  and  become  a  competitor  of  his  customers. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  But  you  are  not  discussing  the  unrelated  industry 
now? 

Mr.  Colver.  No  ;  not  yet. 
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-  Mr.  Hamilton.  I  understood  you  were  going  to  pass  to  that. 
Mr.  Colvee.  I  am  going  to  get  to  that.    Then,  we  find  at  the  other 
end  of  his  operation  that  those  concerns  from  which  he  buys — and 
this  is  going  to  take  in  your  unrelated  things — if  the  thing  that 
he  is  buying  seems  to  yield  a  profit  to  the  purveyor,  he  tends  to  go 
into  the  business  of  the  industries  of  which  he  is  a  customer. 
Mr.  Hamilton.  You  speak  "  of  the  things  which  he  buys  "  ? 
Mr.  Colvee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  did  you  make  clear  why  he  buys  these  things  ? 

Mr.  Colvee.  I  will. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  All  right. 

Mr.  Colvee.  And  in  this  case  he  was  forced  into  the  ownership  of 
the  railroad  cars  because  the  railroads  would  not  make  them  for 
him  away  back  in  1880,  when  he  got  into  the  car-manufacturing 
business  in  that  way,  and  it  was  all  right,  too.  Having  the  cars,  he 
buys  the  supplies  which  keep  the  cars  up,  the  materials  for  the  main- 
tenance and  upkeep  of  those  cars.  That  brings  you  to  the  journal 
boxes  and  the  babbitt  metal. 
■  Mr.  Hamilton.  Eight  there,  do  you  draw  a  line  at  that  point— ^you 
would  not  draw,  a  line  there,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Colvee.  I  am  trying  to  get  it  all  out  before  we  draw  these 
lines. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  am  afraid  we  shall  not  draw  the  line  before  we. 
get  too  far  along,  and  that  it  will  lead  to  confusion. 

Mr.  Colvee.  We  have  either  got  to  take  a  chance  of  hot  getting 
our  lines  drawn 

Mr.  Hamilton  (interposing).  You  stated  you  had  no  objection 
to  the  packers  manufacturing  the  cars  when  they  were  compelled 
to  do  so?      , 

Mr.  Colvee.  No.  '       .'•' 

Mr.  Hamilton.  At  what  point  in  the  evolution  of  the  packers'  do 
you  object  to  manufacturing  ears? 

Mr.  Colvee.  When  they,  use  the  cars  unfairly. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  There,  again,  comes  the  test — the  unfair  use?  . 

Mr.  Colvee.  Yes.  :    '' 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  am  trying  to  get  the  standard*  by  which  you 
measured  these  transactions. 

The  Chaieman.  Are  you  not  willing  to  let  him  go  ahead  and  make 
a  connected  statement? 

Mr,  Hamilton.  Yes,,  sir.  But  I  will  say  to  you,  Mi*.  Chairman, 
that  I  would  stop  asking  these  questions  at  once,_  only' I  am  trying 
to  get  at  the  very  logic  of  this  very  important  thing. 

The  Chaieman.  Mr.  Colver  is  trying  to  get  at  it  in  an  orderly 
way. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes,  Mr. '  Chairman,  but,  for  instance,  we  start 
out  on  the  hide  proposition-  Mr.  Colver  tells  us  that  somewhere 
near  there  he  thinks  a  line  ought  to  be  drawn.  In  other  words,  on 
this  side  of  the  line  [illustrating]  the  packers  may  continue  to  do 
business  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  they  may  not  continue  t,o 
do  business.  Now,  he  says  they  have  acquired  cars,  that  they  needed 
cars  and  that  they  had  to.  make  them.  All  right.  He  says  he  has 
no  objection  to  their  manufacturing  cars  because  they  could  not  get 
them  otherwise.  I  want  to  get  the  line  where  he  says  they. must  stop 
manufacturing  cars. 

99927— 19— pt  2 7 
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Mr.  Doremus.  Mr.  Hamilton,  he  says  he  is  not  ready  to  draw  his 
line  yet. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Well,  all  right.  I  will  stop  right  here  and  not 
ask  any  other  questions  and  leave  it  to  Mr.  Colver  to  develop  his 
idea. 

Mr.  Colver.  All  right.  And,  besides,  Mr.  Hamilton,  it  is  for  this 
committee  to  draw  lines  and  not  for  our  commission.  We  are  telling 
you  what  we  have  found. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  We  are  getting  our  information  from  you. 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes.  And  I  am  eager  to  give  it  to  you,  too,  of 
course. 

Mr.  CoOper.  May  I  ask  one  question?  Do  you  know  what  per- 
centage of  the  articles  you  named  here  are  by-products  of  the  packers' 
industry  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  By  percentages,  no. 

Mr.  Cooper.  It  seems  to  me  that  probably  85  or  more  per  cent  of 
the  articles  you  named  are  by-products  of  this  industry.  What  would 
you  have  the  packers  do  with  the  by-products? 

Mr.  Colver.  Just  what  they  are  doing  now. 

Mr.  Cooper.  You  mentioned  Coca-Cola? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Are  you  sure  that  the  meat  packers-  manufacture  Goca- 
Cola? 

Mr.  Colver.  I  did  not  say  so. 

Mr.  Cooper.  What  did  you  say,  that  they  sold  it? 

Mr.  Colver.  I  said  they  sold  it. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  was  mistaken  then. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  Mr.  Cooper,  will  you  ask  the  gentleman  another 
question?  Has  he  ascertained  by  his  tabulated  statement  the  pro- 
portion of  these  articles  that  any  one  of  these  concerns  manufacture? 

Mr.  Colver.  Please  add  the  word  "sell."  I  do  not  want  it  to 
appear  that  we  have  said  that  they  manufacture  all  these  things. 
You  mean,  Have  we  determined  the  proportion  of  each  of  the  articles 
to  the  total  in  the  country  that  these  people  manufacture  and,  .sell? 

Mr.  Dewalt.  Yes,  because,  after  all,  that  is  the  gist  of  competi- 
tion. If  I  make  only  one  sewing  machine,  certainly  I  can  not  com- 
pete with  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Manufacturing  Co.  The  ques- 
tion arises  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  or  not  these  concerns  which  you 
mention  manufacture  or  sell  these  different  articles  in  any  appre- 
ciable quantity  in  order  to  have  competition.  Have  you  ascertained 
that? 

Mr.  Colveb.  There  are  those  things  that  are  manufactured  or  sold 
in  certain  quantities  that  it  amounts  to  a  preeminent  position  in  the 
market;  other  things  where  the  proportion  is  very  small.  There 
could  be  no  single  answer  to  such  a  broad  question  as  that. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  You  said,  I  suppose  not  only  as  an  argumentative 
proposition  but  as  a  material  fact  in  this  case,  that  if  they  do  neither 
sell  nor  manufacture  to  any  appreciable  quantity  many  of  these 
articles  that  you  have  mentioned  that  there  would  be  no  unfair  com- 
petition; that  is  what  you  said? 

Mr.  Colver.  As  to  those  articles  ? 

Mr.  Dewalt!  As  to  those  articles;  yes,  sir.     Therefore,  I  think 
you  would  also  concede,  as  a  matter  of  argumentative  reasoning,  ;,| 
that  if  there  was  no  such  manufacture  to  an  appreciable,  quantity, 
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or  if  there  was  no  sale  to  an  appreciable  quantity,  that  there  would 
be  no  unfair  competition;  that  you  would  also  concede,  would  you 
not?   . 

Mr.  Colver.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  Therefore,  I  think  you  will  again  concede  that  it  is 
necessary  for  this  committee  to  know  just  what  that  state  of  facts  is? 

Mr.  Colver.  Oh,  yes.  I  have  not  objected  to  the  answer,  but  we 
can  not  give  the  percentage  until  we  do  give  the  proportion  the  things 
goto. 

...  Mr.  Dewalt.  Then,  without  that,  the  mere  statement  of  these  facts 
that  you  have  given  would  amount  to  very  little  for  the  information 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Colvek.  I  should  not  think  the  committee  would  give  it  much 
weight. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  might  as  well  have  an  understanding. 
This  is  a  preliminary  statement  by  Mr.  Colver,  and,  of  course,  I 
assume  the  witness  has  a  plan  and  sequence  for  presenting  every- 
thing in  relation  to  related  and  unrelated  industries,  and  while  I 
realize  it  is  natural  for  us  to  ask  questions  when  it  points  directly  to 
the  thing  under  discussion,  yet  we  will  not  get  through  with  Mr. 
Colver  in  30  days  if  we  undertake  such  an  examination  now. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  a  word  to  you  there  in 
that  connection.     It  seems  to  me  that  every  member  of  this  com- 
>«*ittee  ought*  to  know  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which  Mr.  Colver 
has  reached  his  conclusions  culminating  in  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  those  conclu- 
sions. We  are  not  here  to  determine  whether  Mr.  Colver's  conclu- 
sions are  right  or  wrong.  We  are  here  to  determine  what  legislation 
is  necessary,  based  upon  the  development  of  the  pertinent  facts. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  He  starts  out  with  the  proposition  that  the  packers 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  do  a  certain  kind  of  business.  I  do  not 
know  but  what  he  is  right,  and  I  want  to  know  his  reasons. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  giving  facts  on  which  his  reasoning  is  based. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  But  with  all  due  deference  to  our  chairman,  for 
wUoni  I  have  high  personal,  regard,  I  was  asking  the  witness  by 
-way  of  illustration  to  take  up  certain  lines  of  industries  and  state 
where  he  draws  the,  line.  He  has  taken  up  an  unrelated  industry 
and  a  related  industry  for  illustration,  and  I  have  asked  where  he 
thinks  the  line  ought  to  be.  Out  of  that  I  have  deduced  his  prin- 
ciples of  reasoning,  which  is  as  far  as  I  want  him  to  go,  and  I  have 
agreed  to  stop.  But  the  point  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  every  man  on 
this  committee  is  anxious  to  get  information. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  assume  that  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee is  asking  questions  for  the  purpose  of  consuming  time.  But 
we  want  to  get  through  with  this  preliminary  statement  of  Mr. 
Colver  '■  so  that  we  can  examine  him  in  detail.  We  were  not  sup- 
posing that  his  preliminary  examination  should  go  to  such  great 
length.  There  are  other  witnesses  who  are  to  appear  here  on  the 
9th,  10th.  and  on  up  to  the  25th  of  January,  and  of  course  if  Mr. 
Colver  does  not  conclude  his  statement  tomorrow  he  will  have  to 
step  aside  for  these  other  men  who.  are  coming  here  from  a  long 
■distance,  all  because  we  are  losing  so  much  time  by  arguing  with 
.  the  witness. 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  Hot  believe  a  greater  question 
has  been  presented  to  Congress  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Colveb.  Mr.  Hamilton,  if  you  will  forgive  me,  the  question 
which  you  asked  me  first  is  unanswered,  and  before  it  is  answered 
your  other  questions  do  not  seem  to  come  in — I  mean  I  can  not 
answer  them  until  I  have  answered  your  first  one. 

TENDENCIES  OF  PACKER  EXPANSION  TOWARD  CONTROL  OF  SUBSTITUTES  FOR 
PACKING  HOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

The  first  question  you  asked  me  and  which  I  will  try  to  state  as 
I  remember  it ;  my  mind  is  trying  to  answer  this  thought :  What 
have  you  found,  generally  speaking,  as  the  line  of  progress  or 
growth  that  the  packing  business  makes  into  related  and  unrelated 
businesses?  I  am  trying  to  show  you  that  there  are  three  or  four — 
I  think  I  can  compress .  them  into  four  classifications  of  lines  of 
growth.  Then  when  we  have  got  that,  do  you  not  see  we  can  examine 
each  one  of  them  and  examine  the  wise  and  the  right  and  the  wrong 
of  it?  So,  I  say  that  the  tendency,  first,  is  to  enter  those  industries^ 
enter  that  line  of  business  of  customers;  second,  to  enter, 
those  lines  of  business  from  which  the  packers  themselves,  as. 
meat  packers,  are  large  purchasers;  that  is  to  say,  after  buying  a. 
common  commodity  in  large  quantity,  and  naturally  knowing  that 
each  purchase  involves  a  profit  to  the  man  who  sells  it,  they  tend  to 
go  into  that  business  and  go  one  step  back,  and  those  things  are 
not  related  in  the  sense  that  they  are  at  all  by-products  of  these 
live  animals ;  they  are  unrelated  in  that  sense. 

Third,  the  tendency  is  to  go  into  businesses  which  compete  with- 
flesh  foods,  or  even  with  the  by-products  of  live  animals — I  will 
come  back  to  that  in  just  an  instant — and,  lastly,  having  developed, 
as  a  by-product  any  article  of  commerce,  to  group  around  that  other 
things  which  go  to  a  similar  market..  That  sounds  rather  cryptic* 
but  I  think  I  can  explain  the  last  two — the  first  two  seem  to  be 
visualized,  that  they  tend  to  go  into  the  business  of  the  people  who 
are  to  sell  it,  that  they  tend  to  go  into  the  business  of  the  people'  they 
buy  from ;  those  are  not  difficult  to  see  nor  difficult  for  me  to  ex- 
press. 

Thirdly,  I  said  we  will  see  about  the  tendency  to  go  into  competing 
businesses.  Having  found  that  cottonseed  oil,  we -will  say;  furnishes: 
a  substitute  for  the  animal  fats,  the  tendency  is  to  go  into"  the  cotton- 
seed-oil business.  Having  found'  that  grains,  and  breadstuff's  are  in 
competition  with  meat  as  a  human  food,  the  tendency  is  to  go  into 
that  business.  •>  .. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Pardon  me  for  interposing? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes.  <s 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Do  you  say  that  cottonseed  oil  is  so  far  unrelated 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  engage  in  its  manufacture?   ■ 

Mr.  Colver.  Why — it  is  so  far  what? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  is  so  far  unrelated  that  they  ought  hot  to  be  per- 
mitted to  engage  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  Why,  Mr.  Hamilton,  without  expressing  a  judgment 
on  the  thing,  I  would  suggest  this  to  your  mind:  If  there  are  two 
things,  one  produced  from  a  vegetable  source  and  one  a  product  of 
animals,  and  they  furnish  two  independent  and  separate  sources  of 
supply  for  a  needed  human  food  or  other  necessary  use,  and  in  that 
sense  they  are  competing  with  each  other — that  is  to  say,  you  and  I 
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have  our  election  as  to  whether  we  will  eat  butter  or  butter  substitute, 
whether  we  will  use  lard  or  lard  substitute — and  you  ask  me  whether 
or  not  I  think  that  that  election  should  be  taken  away  as  to  which  we 
will  buy  and  who  we  will  buy  from  from  by  having  both  products 
under  one  hand  and  whether  I  do  not  see  it  is  better  to  keep  them 
separate? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  was  only  asking  for  information,  to  get  at  your 
philosophy.    I  understand  you  now. 

Mr.  Colvek.  For  instance,  let  us  take  the  case  of  lard  and  lard  sub- 
stitutes. I  think  that  you  will  agree  that  if  lard  substitute  is  in  the 
hands  and  is  offered  for  sale  and  manufactured  by  an  interest  that 
has  no  interest  in  lard,  that  the  tendency  of  lard  substitutes  will  be 
to  crowd  lard  as  to  price,  to  crowd  lard  as  to  excellence,  and  offer  to 
the  public  two  instead  of  one  commodity  in  competition  as  to  price 
and  quality,  and  that  if  they  are  united  in  one  ownership  that  we 
will  lose  the  benefit  of  the  election  that  we  have. 

So,  then,  we  say  that  the  tendency  is  to  go  into  substitutes  for  the 
main  or  by-product  of  this  live  animal;  and  I  say  that  for  a  man  to 
not  only  seek  to  dominate  the  industry  he  is  in  and  that  of  his  com- 
petitors, but  to  dominate  or  be  very  largely  interested  in  another 
industry  which  itself  competes  with  the  one  he  just  now  has  controlled 
is  concentration  twice  concentrated ;  that  is  all. 

And,  lastly,  the  fourth  thing  I  said  was  that  the  tendency  is  to 
group  around  a  single  thing  those  things  which  go  naturally  with  it. 
Let  us  take  an  instance  of  that  and  we  will  see  the  development  of  it : 
The  drug  store  goes  into  the  soda-fountain  business.  As.  long  as  I 
can  remember  there  has  been  a  little  soda  fountain,  which  did  not 
amount  to  much.  But  now  the  soda  fountain  comes  to  be  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  drug  store— comes  to  be  almost  a  restaurant. 
About  the  time,  that  the  soda-fountain  business  started  to  make  its 
way — with  the  movies — into  public  appreciation,  one  of  the  by- 
products that  was  being  recovered  was  beef  extract — bouillon.  So, 
besides  selling  the  beef  extract  for  domestic  consumption  and  con- 
sumption in  hotels  and  similarly,  you  can  remember  when  the  signs 
first  came  up  at  the  soda  fountains,  "  Beef  extract,"  and  there  was 
the  little  hot-water  heater  and  you  could  go  in  and  get  a  bouillon 
cube  or  the  liquid  beef  extract,  and  by  adding  to  it  a  little  hot  water 
and  celery  salt  you  would  have  a  new,  good  drink — fine !  The  pro- 
gression from  that  little  start  has  been — and  if  this  seems  a  small 
thing,  I  give  it  not  because  of  its  magnitude  but  because  it  is  so  easy 
to  appreciate  in  this  instance,  and  it  is  a  typical  thing,  although 
relatively  small,  and  yet  the  business  of  purveying  to  the  soda  foun- 
tains of  this  country  is  no  longer  a  small  business.  Having  gotten 
the  introduction  through  the  beef  extract  to  the  soda  fountain,  I  said 
that  the  tendency  was  to  group  around  that  one  thing  other  similar 
things,  other  things  that  go  to  the  same  trade.  Assuming  that  the 
salesman  is  going  into  the  soda  fountain  to  sell  a  bottle  of  beef  ex- 
tract or  a  box  of  bouillon  cubes,  the  tendency  is  to  give  him  enough 
additional  things  to  make  that  business  a  more  profitable  business. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Do  you  think  he  ought  to  be  permitted  to  sell  beef 
cubes  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  I  am  not  talking  about  right  or  wrong;  I  am  trying 
to  chart  how  to  do  it. 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  That  is  a  different  proposition. 

Mr.  Colver.  And  very  soon  we  find  connected  with  the  selling  of 
this  beef  extract  the  " whips,"  as  they  are  called.  The  whips  are  the 
flavoring  extracts  which  are  used  at  the  soda  fountains — the  vanilla, 
the  chocolate,  the  pineapple,  and  all  of  the  rest  of  the  fruit  sirups. 
So  they  have  now  tied  to  that  a  line  of  fruit  sirups.  Next  comes  the 
nuts,  the  sirups  which  they  make  the  sundaes  of — the  butter-scotch 
sundae,  the  caramel  sundae,  the  different  kinds  of  cherries,  the  nut 
frapp<5,  the  walnut  sundae,  and,  finally,  comes  what  could  be  called, 
and,  I  think,  what  is  called  "  the  soda-fountain  department."  And 
having  started  with  simply  the  beef  extract,  they  go  out  finally  with 
a  line  of  stuff  that  furnishes  the  big  soda  fountain  with  all  the  va- 
rious things  that  are  served  there — a  complete  line. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  They  do  not  manufacture  soda  fountains,  do  they? 

Mr.  Colver.  I  have  wondered.    It  is  an  interesting  thought. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  They  might  do  that  with  the  same  propriety,  might 
they  not? 

Mr.  Colver.  With  the  same  propriety  ?  We  have  not  yet  decided 
the  question  of  propriety  at  all,  you  see.  But  they  might,  similarly-; 
yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  was  not  laying  stress  on  "  propriety."  I  am 
again  seeking  the  line  of  demarcation. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  I  understand  the  witness  to  be  trying 
to  give  the  facts  and  not  give  the  line  of  demarcation. 

Mr.  Colver.  We  will  come  to  these  grouping  in  a  larger  way. 

Having  gone  into  meats  and  substitutes,  naturally  fish,  which  is  a 
flesh  food  and  a  direct  competitor  of  meat  foods,  that  brings  you  to 
the  canning  business,  other  than  the  canning  of  meats.  Having  got- 
ten into  the  canning  business,  the  next  step  is  the  canning  of  vege- 
tables ;  and  having  gotten  into  the  canning  of  vegetables,  the  next 
thing  is  the  ownership  and  operation  of  a  pineapple  plantation' in 
Hawaii.  We  do  not  say  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn,  but  we  do  say 
that  when  you  start  with  a  business  of  killing  live  animals  in  Chicago' 
and  wind  up  with  a  pineapple  plantation  in  Hawaii  you  are  getting 
some  ways  away  from  home,  and  all  the  way  along  is  accumulated 
power  of  vast  organization  and  vast  wealth  against  which  we  have  no 
complaint  at  all,  but  which  whenever  projected  into  one  of  these  new 
fields  does  tend  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  in  that 
field,  and  does  tend  to  domination  in  that  field.  That  is  the  situation 
I  am  calling  your  attention  to.  ' 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Then,  again,  there — according  to  the  principle  of 
your  bill,  you  draw  the  line  between  canned  meat  products  and  canned 
fish,  canned  fruit,  and  canned  vegetables,  do  you  not? 
.  Mr.  Colver.  I  think  there  is  a  line  there.   '  >; 

,  Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Colver.  I  think,  that  it  would  be  healthier — I  can  not  say 
"  Don't  you  ?  "  But  I  feel  like  saying  it — I  think  it  would  be  healthier 
if  canned  fish  were  in  competition  as  to  quality  and  price  against 
flesh  foods  from  these  live  animals,  canned  or  otherwise;  I  think 
that  would  be  better  for  the  public. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  see,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman.  You  are  going  into  conclusions. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Oh,  no.  But  when  he  states  a  fact,  don't  you  see 
how  it  shortens  this  examination,  when  he  has  given  us  a  very  apt 
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illustration,  to  ask  Mr.  Colver  to  stop  right  there  and  ask  where  he 
thinks  that  line  ought  to  be  drawn  ? 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  determines  the  question  of  policy. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  We  can  get  information  from  the  witness. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  his  conclusions,  as  though  the 
whole  bill  depended  on  what  the  commission  thought. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  What  is  the  commission  for  except  to  advise  us  ? 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  it  is  very  interesting  and  illuminating, 
but  sometimes  we  take  up  a  whole  session  of  Congress  and  yet  get 
nowhere  if  we  pursue  every  line  of  thought  simply  because  it  is  inter- 
esting. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  think  we  are  getting  somewhere  pretty  rapidly. 

Mr.  Cooper.  May  I  ask  the  witness  how  many  brands  of  canned 
fish  thepackers  have  on  the  market  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  How  many  brands? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes ;  purely  as  a  matter  of  information.  I  have  never 
known  of  any  canned  fish  except  salmon  and  sardines.  What  other 
brands  of  canned  fish  do  they  put  on  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  Of  course,  there  is  the  tuna  fish  that  comes  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  there  are  some  four  or  five  principal  kinds  of 
salmon. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Have  the  packers  gone  into  this  business  to  the  extent 
of  controlling  the  salmon  industries  on  the  Columbia  River  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  Substantially  so. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  Are  you  going  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  that? 

Mr.  Colver.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  there  is  an  important 
yea-and-nay  vote  coming  up  in  the  House,  and  we  should  be  present 
to  vote.  It  is  now  12  o'clock,  and  we  are  compelled  to  suspend  the 
present  session  of  the  committee.  I  do  not  know  what  will  come  up 
after  this  vote ;  I  do  not  know  whether  the  committee  will  be  willing 
to  come  back  at  2  o'clock  or  not.  . 

Mr.  Parker.  To-day  is  unanimous-consent  day,  and  it  is  the  day 
also  on  which  they  will  probably  bring  up  the  $100,000,000  appropri- 
ation for  helping  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  get  back  at  2 
o'clock,  and  the  committee  will  therefore,  stand  adjourned  until  10 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  when  we  will  resume  the  hearing  of  Mr. 
Colver's  statement. 

(Additional  data  referred  to  on  p.  126  was  submitted  by  Mr. 
Colver  as  follows:) 

List  of  Products  Manufactured  and  List  of  Products  Handled 
Through  Branch  Houses  by  the  Five  Large  Packing  Com- 
panies. 

The  list  which  has  already  been  submitted,  covers  products  manu- 
factured or  handled. 

List  1  here  following  covers  products  reported  to  the  commission 
by  Swift  &  Co.,  Armour  &  Co.,  Morris  &  Co.,  Wilson  &  Co.,  (Inc.), 
and  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  as  manufactured  by  them. 

List  2  here  following  covers  products  reported  by  them  as  handled 
through  their  branch  houses.     These  two  lists  are  not  necessarily 
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complete  as  regards  products  of,  or  commodities  handled  by,  sub- 
sidiary companies  of  the  five  principal  packers  whose  operations 
may  not  be  carried  on  the  parent  companies'  books,  nor  do  they 
include  the  products  of  affiliated  companies  controlled  by  the  same 
individuals  as  control  the  packing  companies. 

Consequently,  lists  1  and  2  do  not  include  all  of  the  commodities  in 
the  list  already  presented  to  the  committee.  This  is  because  in  the 
previous  list  there  were  included  some  commodities  not  reported  by 
the  companies  in  lists  1  or  2.  These  added  commodities  are  such 
as  we  found  to  be  produced  or  handled  by  some  of  the  subsidiary 
companies,  and  also  commodities  advertised  by  the  parent  com- 
panies. As  to  these  additional  advertised  products  the  commission 
was  not  informed  whether  they  were  manufactured  or  simply  dis- 
tributed by  these  companies.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  list 
as  previously  presented  did  not  distinguish  between  products  manu- 
factured and  products  merely  distributed. 

Lists  1  and  2  are  as  follows : 

LIST    1.   PRODUCTS    MANUFACTURED. 


Albumen. 

Anhydrous  ammonia. 

Aqua   ammonia. 

Artificial  ice. 

Asparagus. 

Bacon. 

Baked  beans. 

Barreled  beef. 

Beans,  no  pork. 

Beef  cuts. 

Beef,   dressed. 

Beef   extract. 

Beef   loaf. 

Beef  sides. 

Beef  suet. 

Beefsteak  and  onions. 

Beef  and  vegetable  rations. 

Beets. 

Belting. 

Boiled   ham. 

Boiled  kidneys. 

Bologna  sausage. 

Bone  oil. 

Boned  chicken. 

Boned  turkey. 

Boxes. 

Brains. 

Bratwurst   sausage. 

Brawn. 

Brisket  beef. 

Bristle. 

Butter. 

Butterine. 

Cans  and  containers. 

Canned  mixed  meats. 

Canned  mixed  meats  and  vegetables. 

Canned    mutton. 

Canned  pork. 

Canned  pork  loaf. 

Canned  pork  sausage. 

Canning. 

Calf  skins. 

Oases  blackberries. 

Cases  black  raspberry  and  pulp. 

Cases   cherry   juice. 


Cases  cherries. 

Cases  peaches. 

Casings  (beef  and  hog). 

Cheese. 

Chicken   loaf. 

Chicken   tamales. 

Chile    Con    Came. 

Choice   dripping. 

Chorizas. 

Cleanser  powder. 

Coal    mine    activity. 

Cold    pack    cherries. 

Cold   pack   peaches. 

Cold  pack  raspberries. 

Commercial  fertilizer. 

Condensed  milk. 

Consomme    soup. 

Cooked   meats. 

Cottonseed   oil. 

Corned  beef. 

Corned   beef   hash. 

Corned    beef,    ster. 

Corned  pork. 

Corned  pork,  ster. 

Crude  cotton  oil. 

Crushed   cherries. 

Crushed  peaches. 

Crushed  pineapple  preserves. 

Crushed  strawberries. 

Cuban  sausage. 

Curled  hair. 

Deviled  meats. 

Dried  beef. 

Dry  kelp. 

Dry  salt  meats. 

Emery  paper. 

Findings. 

Frankfurt  style  sausage. 

Frozen  eggs. 

Fruits. 

Georgia  hash. 

Glue. 

Glycerin. 

Grape  jice. 

Grease. 
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Hair. 

Ham. 

Ham  bags. 

Hamburger   steak. 

Ham  loaf. 

Hardened  oils. 

Harness   leather. 

Heavy  paper. 

Hog   serum. 

Hot  tamales. 

Imitation  maraschino. 

Imported  cherries. 

Irish  stew. 

Jellies. 

Kegs. 

Kits. 

Kraut. 

Lamb,   dressed. 

Lambs'    tongue. 

Lard. 

Lard  compounds  and  substitutes. 

Lard    oil. 

Leather. 

Liver    and   bacon. 

Liver   sausage. 

Luncheon  beans. 

Luncheon   sausage. 

Lunch    tongue. 

Lunch  tongue,   ster. 

Milk. 

Mince  meat. 

Mixed  meats. 

Mock  turtle   soup. 

Musical  strings. 

Mutton,  dressed. 

Mutton  suet. 

Oxford   sausage. 

Ox  marrow. 

Ox  tail  soup. 

Ox  tongues. 

Oxygen  gas. 

Peanut  butter. 

Pepsin. 

Pharmaceutical  products. 

Phosphate  rock. 

Pickled  meats. 

Pickles. 

Pigs'  feet. 

Pork  and  beans. 

Pork,   dressed. 

Pork  sausage  meat. 


Potted  and  deviled  chicken. 
Potted  and  deviled  ham. 
Potted  meats. 
Potted   tongue. 
Poultry- 
Preserves  and  condiments. 
Refined  cottonseed  oil. 
Refined  oils. 
Renovated  butter. 
Roast  beef  hash. 
Roaster  fries. 
Roast  fowl. 
Roast  mutton. 
Salmon. 
Salt  mine. 

'  Sand  and  emery  paper. 
Sauerkraut  and  Virginia  sausage. 
Sausage  meat. 
Sausage  meat,   ster. 
Sheep  pelts. 
Sliced  bacon. 
Sliced  beef. 
Sliced   ham. 
Smoked   pork  products. 
Soaps. 

Solid  ox  tails. 
Soup  and  bouilli. 
Spaghetti,  meat,  and  chili. 
Spanico  chili. 
Stewed   kidneys. 
Stock  food. 

Summer  sausage,  sausage  in  oil,  etc. 
Surgical   ligature. 
Sweet   pickled    meat. 
Tallow. 

Tanned  hog  skins. 
Tanned  pig  skins. 
Tanned  sheep  skins. 
Tomatoes. 

Tomato  ketchup,  chill  sauce. 
Tripe. 
Tubs. 

Veal,   dresserd. 
Veal  and  ham  loaf. 
Veal  loaf. 
Vegetable  soup. 
Vegetable  stearine. 
Vienna  sausage. 
Virginia   sausage. 
Wool,  pulled  and  scoured. 


LIST  2.    PEODUCTS  HANDLED  THROUGH  BRANCH   HOUSES. 


Animal  oils  and  stearines. 

Ammonia. 

Ashton  salt  sax. 

Bacon. 

Barreled  beef. 

Barreled  pork. 

Beef  casings. 

Beef  extract. 

Beef  offal. 

Big  Rapid  beans. 

Blood  sausage. 

Boiled  hams. . 

Boiled  sausage. 

Bouillon. 

Bulk  herring. 


Bulk  mackeral. 
Butter. 
Butterine. 
Canned  apricots. 
Canned  asparagus. 
Canned  corn. 
Canned  fish. 
Canned  fruits. 
Canned  hominy. 
Canned  meats.    - 
Canned  milk. 
Canned  okra. 
Canned  oysters. 
Canned  peaches. 
Canned  peas. 
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Canned  salmon. 

Canned  sardines. 

Canned  shrimp. 

Canned  sweet  potatoes. 

Canned  sauerkraut. 

Canned  tomatoes. 

Canned  and  dry  fruits. 

Canned  vegetables. 

Catsup. 

Cheese. 

Chili  sauce. 

City  sausage. 

Cleanser. 

Coco-Cola. 

Coffee. 

Colors. 

Cooking  oil. 

Condensed,  evaporated,  and  powdered 

milk. 
Condiments. 
Corn  grits. 
Corn  meal. 
Cream. 
Cremol. 

Cotton  investment. 
Cured  herring. 
Curled  hair. 

Dressed  beef  and  beef  cuts.    ., 
Dressed  veal  and  veal  cuts. ' 
Dried  apples. 
Dried  beans. 
Dried  beef. 
Dried  fruits. 
Dried  peaches. 
Dried  peas. 
Dried  raisins. 
Dried  j>runes. 
Dry  salt  pork. 
Dry  sausage. 
Eggs. 

Evaporated  fruits. 
Evaporated  milk. 
Fancy  meat. 

Patty  acids  and  soap  grease. 
Feed  meal. 
Fertilizers. 
Flood  sausage. 
Flour. 

Fresh  fruits. 
Fruit. 

Fresh  pork. 
Fresh  vegetables. 
Fresh  and  smoked  sausage. 
Glue. 
Glycerine. 
Grain. 
Grease. 
Grape  juice. 
Grits. 

Gut  strings. 
Halstead  fresh  sausage. 
Hams. 

Hog  casings. 
Hog  offal. 


Hominy. 
Horse  radish. 
Jams  and  preserves. 
.Tellies. 

Laboratory  products. 
Lard  compounds. 
Lard  substitutes. 
Laundry.  , 

Lard. 
Leather. 
Meal. 
Meat. 
Milk. 

Mincemeat. 
Miscellaneous. 
Merchandise  sales. 
Molasses. 
Mutton. 
Neutral. 
Offal. 
Oleo. 
Oleo  oil. 
Oleomargarine. 
Oil. 

Peanut  butter. 
Pepsin. 
Pickled  ears. 
Pickled  hocksy.  etc. 
Pickled  snouts. 
Pickled  tongue. 
Pigs'  feet. 
Pork  and  beans. 
Pork  chitterlings. 
Poultry. 
Produce. 
Provisions. 

Pickles  and  condiments. 
Rendering  accounts. 
"Renovated-  butter. 
Rice. 
Salad  oil. 
Salmon. 
Salt  mackerel. 
Sauerkraut. 
Sausage. 
Sandpaper. 
Sheep  casings. 
Sheep. 
Soap. 

Soda-fountain  supplies. 
Stearine. 
Suet. 

Sundry  outside  purchases. 
Sweet  pickled  pork. 
Tankage. 
Tallow. 
Toilet  soap. 
Tripe. 
Vegetables. 

Vinegar  pickled  goods. 
Washing  soda. 
Wheat  flour. 
Wool. 


to 


(Thereupon,  at  11.55  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
-morrow,  January  8, 1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.} 
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COMMITTE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE, 

Hottse  or  Representatives, 
Wednesday,  January  8y  1919. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Thetus  W.  Sims 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  B.  COLVER,  CHAIRMAN  FEDERAL 
TRADE  COMMISSION— Resumed. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Colver, 
you  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Colver.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  legislation  that  is 
before  the  committee  contemplates  as  a  very  important  part  of  it 
regulation  and  control,  by  licensing  or  otherwise,  of  the  stockyards 
of  the  country. 

As  bearing,  then,  on  that  phase  of  the  legislation  which  is  before 
you  we  have  prepared  a  brief  but  rather  comprehensive  summary  of 
the  stockyard  situation  and  how  the  conditions  that  now  exist  in  the 
stockyards  react  on  the  various  interests  which  come  in  contact  with 
those  yards. 

LIST   OF   STOCKYARDS   CONTROLLED. 

The  commission  has  said  and  says  and  believes  that  the  ownership 
and  control  of  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  stockyards,  marketing 
places  of  the  country?  by  the  five  packers,  sometimes  individually — 
that  is,  sometimes  a  single  one  of  the  five,  sometimes  two,  sometimes 
another  two,  sometimes  three,  sometimes  four — that  the  control  of  the 
yards  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  domination  of  this  group  of 
five  packers  in  the  packing  industry ;  and  also  as  the  interrelations, 
community  of  interest,  andcommon  ownership  of  the  five  packers  are 
shown  in  the  stockyards  and  in  the  subsidiary  companies  and  corpo- 
rations that  are  grouped  around  the  stockyards,  there  will  be  found 
a  relationship  so  close,  so  constant,  that  I  think  it  will  be  difficult  for 
it  to  come  to  be  believed  that  these  interests  are,  in  fact,  the  active, 
aggressive  competitors,  one  with  the  other,  that  is  claimed  for  them 
by  themselves. 

The  stockyards  that  are  now  completely  or  partially  controlled  by 
the  five  big  packers  are  as  follows — it  is  a  list  which  I  will  put  in  the 
record.    These  34  companies,  or  these  34  yards 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  You  say  these  34  yards,  but  you 
have  not  mentioned  anything  before  about  them. 

Mr.  Colver.  For  the  purpose  of  having  it  in  the  record  I  have  a  list 
here,  and  I  will  read  this  list  of  names,  and  I  was  going  to  put  it  in 
the  record  just  as  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  at  these  34  places  which  you 
name  there  are  stockyards  owned  either  by  one  or  two  or  more  of  the 
five  large  packers. 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes;  and  controlled. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  owned  or  controlled. 

Mr.  Colver.  When  we  say  "owned"  we  mean  owned  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  involves  control,  or  control  other  than  by  ownership, 
perhaps. 
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Name  and  address  of  company. 


Bourbon  Stock  Yards  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky 

Brighton  Stock  Yards  Co.,  Brighton,  Mass 

Chicago  Stock  Yards  Co 

Cleveland  Union  Stock  Yards  Co 

Central  Union-Stock  Yards  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Crescent  City  Stock  Yards  Co. ,  New  Orleans 

Denver  Union  Stock  Yards  Co 

Dallas  Union  Stock  Yards  Co 

El  Paso  Union  .Stock  Yards 

Fort  Worth  Stock  Yards 

Independent  Union  Stock  Yards,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Interstate  Stock  Yards,  Jacksonville,  Fla 

.  Jersey  Citv  Stock  Yards  Co 

Kansas  City  Stock  Yards 

■  Laramie  Stock  Yards  Co.,  Laramie,  Wyo - 

Milwaukee  Stock  Yards 

Nebraska  City  Union  Stock  Yards,  Nebraska  City,  Nebr. 

Newark  Stock  Yards 

New  York  Stock  Yards 

Oklahoma  National  Stock  Yards * 

Pittsburgh  Union  Stock  Yards 

Portland  Union  Stock  Yards 

St.  Joseph  Stock  Yards , 

St.  Louis  National  Stock  Yards '. 

St.  .Paul  Union  Stock  Yards  Co 

Sioux  City  Stock  Yards  Co 

South  San  Francisco  Stock  Yards 

Salt  Lake  Stock  Yards 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Baltimore,  Md i 

Union  Stock  Yards  of  Lincoln,  Burnham,  Nebr 

Union  Stock  Yards  of  Omaha 

West  Philadelphia  Stock  Yards. 

Wichita  Union  Stock  Yards 


Total 45,214,600 


Total 
voting 
stock. 


,300,000 
10,000 
,000,000 
192,400 
601,000 
500,000 
500,000 
16,000 
100,000 
750.000 
10,000 
25,000 
500,000 
500,000 
200,000 
200,000 
40,000 
50,000 
500,000 
000,000 
200,000 
150,000 
500,000 
300,000 
500,000 
848,300 
231,000 
194,  600 
800,000 
300,000 
496,300 
300,000 
400,000 


Per  cent  of 
Big  Five 
control. 


26 
'95  I 
'19 


100 
2  100 

79 

69 
(3) 

99  ,  - 
<91 

50.33 

90 
100 
100 


85 
•97 

92 

S3 
'85  • 

64 

75 
.9L 

29 
5 

90 
*31 
<46 
«45 


52.7 


1  The  commission  has  definitely  located  Armour's  Interest  In  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards 
Co.  as  19.4  per  cent.  There  Is  also  evidence  that  Swift  and  probably  Morris  were  parties 
to  the  negotiations  by  which  Armour  acquired  his  interests,  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
possible  to  prove  Swift  and  Morris  stock  ownership,  because  of  the  system  by  which  the 
stockholders'  names  are  concealed  through  the  issuance  of  "bearer  warrants"  for  th« 
stock. 

2  Armour-Gilppen  interests. 

3  Ninety-six  per  cent  owned  by  St.  Louis  National  Stock  Yards. 

4  Including  Allerton  family  Interests. 
"  Sixty  per  cent,  including  proxies. 

Then  the  table  I  have  just  read  you  is  supplemented  by  a  table 
which  analyzes  the  ownership  as  to  the  individuals  of  these  five 
packers — that  is  to  say,  in  the  case  of  the  first  one  on  the  list,  the  Bour- 
bon Stock  Yards  Co.,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  total  voting  stock  is 
$1,300,000— Armour,  $167,500,  13  per  cent;  Swift,  $166,500,  13  per 
cent,  etc. 

Going  on  down  the  list,  the  balance  of  it  is  analyzed  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Just  a  moment  there,  without  interrupting  your  chain 
of  thought.  As  to  the  stock  yards  that  you  have  mentioned,  do  they 
operate  them  exclusively ;  in  other  words,  these  packers  do  not  allow 
others  to  use  the  stockyards  that  you  have  named  here  on  that  list? 

Mr.  Colver.  No ;  I  do  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  wish  you  would  explain  that  a  little. 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes ;  shall  I  explain  it  out  of  order,  or  shall  I  first 

Mr.  Sweet  (interposing).  You  may  take  it  up  in  order. 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes.  Then  this  list  so  analyzed,  which  is  a  develop- 
ment of  the  first  list  we  have  read 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  It  is  an  explanation  of  the  first  list? 
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Mr.  Colvek.  It  is  an  explanation  of  the  first  list. 

The  Chaieman.  Then  it  can  go  in  the  record  and  be  published. 

Mr.  Colvek.  Brings  us  down  to  the  final  figure  in  the  analysis  that 
$45,214,600,  representing  the  voting. stock  of  this  list  of  companies,  is 
owned,  all  these  yards  taken  together,  to  the  extent  of  52.7  per  cent 
ownership  by  these  five  packers,  and  each  yard  is  analyzed  with  re- 
spect to  the  ownership  and  quantity  and  percentage  of  each  of  these 
comnanies. 
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PROPORTION  OF  STOCKYARDS  BUSINESS  CONTROLLED. 

The  annual  business  of  these  stockyards  comprised  in  this  list 
and  in  other  yards  in  which  the  control  is  a  less  complete  control, 
but  is  a  control,  comprises  83  per  cent  of  the  entire  stockyards  busi- 
ness of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  the  34  stockyards  you  have  men- 
tioned control  83  per  cent  of  the  entire  business  of  the  country  ?  You 
are  not  quite  clear  on  that  statement. 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes.  This  is  the  same  list,  and  this  table  analyzes 
that  with  respect  to  cattle,  calves,  sheep,  swine,  horses,  and  mules, 
arriving  at  the  figure  of  83.5  per  cent  of  all  live  stock  traded  in 
in  all  markets  of  the  country. 

Stockyards. — Proportion  of  receipts  of  live  stock  at  yards  controlled  by  the 
Great  Five  packers  (including  Chicago),  and  proportion  of  receipts  at  all 
yards  in  which  the  five  great  packers  liave  any  interest,  to  the  totals  at  all 
yards  in  the  United  States,  1916  calendar  year. 


Animal. 

Receipts  at 
all  yards- 
(head). 

Receipts  at  yards  con- 
trolled by  five  great 
packers     (including 
Chicago). 

Receipts  at  all  yards 
in  which  five  great 
packers  have  any 
interest.- 

Head. 

Per  cent. 

Head. 

Per  cent. 

Cattle 

15,027,483 

2,743,435 

20,616,010 

43,304,956 

1,366,901 

12, 487,526 

2,160,584 

16,107,847 

32,200,876 

1,156,697 

83.1 

78.8 
78.1 
74.4 
84.6 

13, 012, 161 

2,363,292 

17,638,972 

35, 138, 697 

1,187,959 

86.6 

86.1 

85.6 

81.1 

86.9 

83,058,785 

64,113,530 

77.2 

69,341,081 

83.5 

REASONS  ADVANCED  BY  PACKERS  FOR  THEIR  CONTROL  OF  YARDS. 

It  is  insisted,  and  in  defining  its  position  in  controlling  the  stock- 
yards Swift  &  Co.  especially  have  repeatedly,  during  the  past  year, 
made  public  the  claim  that  in  order  to  provide  adequate  facilities  it 
became  necessary  for  the  packer  to  own  and  operate  these  stockyards ; 
bijtfiv reply -"fS- questions  submitted  by  the  Inderal Trade  Commission 
July  23, 1917,  Swift  &  Co.  said : 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  principal  reason  why  packers  have  become  interested 
in  yards  at  all  has  been  to  develop  them  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency.  When 
a  live-stock  market  is  young  and  undeveloped  the  opportunity  to  make  profits 
is  hardly  sufficient  to  induce  private  capital  to  enter  the  business ;  it  has,  there- 
fore, devolved  on  the  packing  companies  to  develop  the  yards  in  some  cases,  so 
as  to  establish  a  market  which  will  attract  shipments  and  to  provide  facilities 
for  the  proper  handling  of  animals.    And  this  the  packers  have  done. 

Since  the  primary  desire  of  the  packers  in  connection  with  stockyards  is  effi- 
cient service,  Swift  &  Co.  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  relinquish  such  financial 
interests  as  it  has  in  stockyards,  provided  it  can  be  assured  that  the  present  high 
standard  of  efficiency  in  operation  be  continued. 

Now,  this  is  what  that  reply  says,  as  I  read  it :  That  the  stockyards 
business  is  one  that  does  not  attract  private  capital  or  independent 
capital  in  the  early  days:  that  is,  in  the  early  days  of  the  development 
of  the  yards,  and  therefore  these  big  packing  companies  have  gone 
into  the  business  and  developed  the  yards. 

Now,  the  record  shows  and  the  history  shows  that  the  reverse  is 
true ;  that  private  capital  has  gone  in  and  has  established  the  yards, 
and  has  brought  them  to  a  point  of  great  progress,  and  then  the  big 
packers  have  taken  them., 
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The  packers  in  their  statement  printed  in  the  Congressional  Kecord, 
October  3,  1918,  and  introduced  as  having  been  "prepared  by  the 
representatives  of  the  meat-packing  industry,"  made  the  following 
defense  of  their  control  of  stockyards: 

The  producers  of  the  live'  stock  were  unable  and  did  not  provide  such  facilities 
for  caring  for  their  product  from  the  time  of  the  arrival  at  the  market  until  sold, 
an«d  the  railroad  companies  did  not  provide  such  facilities,  so  that  it  devolved 
upon  the  packers,  at  enormous  cost,  to  establish  and  maintain  the  stockyards. 

The  packers  did  not  acquire  the  stockyards  and  establish  new  ones  at  new 
centers  in  order  to  secure  any  peculiar  or  mysterious  advantage  over  the  indus- 
try, but  it  had  to  be  done  in  order  to  secure  proper  facilities  for  accommodating 
the  business  and  furnish  fair  treatment  to  the  shippers. 

The  principal  reason  that  the  packers  have  become  interested  in  the  yaras 
has  been  to  provide  such  facilities  and  extend  them  as  the  business  expanded. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  such  efficient  market  places  would  ever  have  existed 
had  they  not  been  established  in  this  manner. 

Now,  there  is  a  statement  that  has  been  made  as  coming  from  all 
five  of  these  companies  and  seems  to  be  :their  statement  of  this  case. 
That  is  proper,  then,  to  be  examined,  I  think. 

FACTS  AS  TO  STOCKYARDS'  BONUSES  TO  PACKERS. 

Of  the  34  stockyards,  the  tables  of  which  we  have  just  presented, 
in  which  one  or  more  of  the  five  packers  are  financially  interested, 
and  in  16  of  which  they  are  jointly  interested,  probably  not  more 
than  four  or  five  were  actually  established  by  them.  The  four  largest 
stockyards  are  those  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  St.  Louis, 
and  not  one  of  these  was  established  by  these  packers  or  either  of 
them.  ■; 

The  big  packers  first  began  a  financial  and  managerial  interest 
in  stockyard  companies  about  30  years  ago.  Union  stockyards  at 
that  time  had  been  successfully  established  and  successfully  operated 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  apparently  had  kept:  pace  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  live  stock  and  meat-packing  industry. 

The  early  stockyard  companies  in  the  course  of  their  expansion 
began  making  the  big  packers  inducements  to  establish .  packing 
plants,  nearby.  These  inducements  took  the  form  of  gifts  or  bonuses, 
and  soon  encouraged  the  packers  to  see  that  they  could  use  their 
going  potency  in  the  slaughtering  business  to  demand  or  secure 
control  of  the  yard  business.  By  the  exercise  of  this  advantage,  this 
prestige,  as  the  principal  supporters  of  stockyard  markets,  the 
packers  rapidly  secured  from  the  original  organizers  and  owners  of 
the  stockyard  companies  the  control  of  the  principal  yards. 

In  some  cases  the  original  owners  yielded  control  unwillingly, 
as  will  be  indicated  by  the  means  used  to  acquire  the  control,  in  some 
cases.  Control  of  several*  of  the  yards  passed  to  the  packers,  not 
because  returns  on  the  investments  were  unsatisfactory  to  the  original 
owners  nor  because  the  independent  investors  had  not  properly 
equipped  and  maintained  the  markets.  The  packers  took  over  the 
yards  because  they  were  profitable  and  helpful  to  them  in  the  control 
of  the  places  where  the  live  stock  is  bought  and  sold. 

These  five  packers  claim  publicly  that  it  devolved  upon  the  packers 
at  an  enormous  cost  to  establish  and  maintain  the  stockyards.  That 
is  in  the  statement  which  I  have  just  read.  The  fact  is  that  the  yard 
companies  have  been  and  are  extremely  profitable  to  the  packers. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  direct  gifts  made  to  the  large  pack- 
ers. The  commission  feels  that  it  has  not. been  able  to  locate  all  the 
gifts  and  bonuses  that  have  been  given  to  the  packers  by  stockyard 
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companies,  because,  in  the  case  of  several  of  the  companies,  the  rec- 
ords are  destroyed  or  so  concealed  that  the  commission  has  not  been 
able  to  get  at  them.  Gifts  are  commonly  made  in  the  form  of  real 
estate  or  land,  cash,  and  capital  stock.    Here  are  some  of  them : 

The  Chicago  Stock  Yards  Co.  to  Armour,  Morris,  and  Swift, 
$3,000,000. 

Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  Co.  to  Morris,  plant  real  estate,  $575,- 
000;  and  to  Armour,  $500,000. 

Mr.  Doremus.  I  did  not  quite  catch  the  connection  there.  What 
do  those  statements  you  are  reading  now  represent? 

Mr.  Colver.  This  represents  gifts  or  bonuses  that  have  been  given 
from  time  to  time  by  the  stockyard  companies  to  the  packers  in  re- 
turn for  the  packers  establishing  plants  near  those  yards. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  plants  or  stockyards  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  The  stoekyard  company  makes  the  gift  to  the  packing 
company  in  order  to  secure  the  location  by  the  packer  of  a  new  pack- 
ing house  near  the  yards. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  stockyards  in  which  these  five  great 
packers,  or  some  of  them,  have  an  interest? 

Mr.  Colver.  No.  The  sequence  of  this  thing  was  that  the  stock- 
yards company  started  out  giving  gifts  to  the  packing  company  to 
come 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Before  the  packing  companies  be- 
came owners? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes ;  and  then  the  packing  companies,  having  got  the 
gifts,  got  the  yards. 

The  Chairman.  Afterwards? 

Mr.  Sanders.  The  yard  was  established  first? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sanders.  And  they  induced  the  packer  to  build  the  plant  by 
making;  these  gifts  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes;  and  then  they  took  the  yards. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  you,  the  owners  of  the  yards  make 
a  contribution  to  the  packers  to  get  the  packers  to  establish  a  meat- 
packing plant  there  ? 

Mr.  Solver.  Quite  right. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  afterwards,  the  packing  plants  became  the 
owners  of  the  yards  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  do  it  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  previous 
owners  of  the  yards  or  did  they  do  it  by  aggressive  means,  or  how  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  We  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment.    Here  is  a  list  now 
of  a  dozen  of  these  matters  which  can  go  into  the  record,  and  I  will 
not  take  time  to  read  them,  because  the  ones  I  have  already  read  are 
typical : 
Union  Stock  Yards  Co.  of  Omaha : 

To  Swift $200, 000 

To  Armour,  20  acres  land  and '    857,  800 

To  Cudahy,  plant  real  estate  and 75,  000 

St.  Joseph  Stock  Yards  Co. : 

To  Morris,  plant  real  estate  and '60, 000 

To  Swift  &  Co.,  plant  real  estate  and 480, 000 

National  Stock  Yards,  St.  Louis:  _ 

To  Armour,  20  acres  and 388,  000 

To  Swift  &  Co.,  plant  real  estate  and 100,  000 
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St.  Paul  Stock  Yards: 

'*••'    To  Swift - -L HJl'SUl ___i— ----- --$1.  ooo,  000 

To  Armour-; i—_ . uii£j.L ii^^Jjt-  500;  000 

Fort  Worth  Stock  Yards:           '.',-.           ]i;Jh[" '•  '    w 

To  Swift,  plant  real  estate  and! =_». — t-V,-^ 960,000 

To  Armour,  21  acres  land  and -L-.L-.'L-J-LL— L ■■ 960, 000 

Salt  Lake  City  Stock  Yards  Co. : 

To  Cudahy ^:_JiL_-'^J— -_— — 275,000 

Sioux  City  Stock  Yards  Co. :                             .  .  ,  , 

•To  Armour,  12i  acres  land  and '.. 400,000 

To  Cudahy 200, 000 

Oklahoma  Stock  Yards  Co.  : 

To  Morris,  plant  real  estate  and 242,500 

HOW  PACKERS  SECTTKED  CONTROL  OF  THE  YARDS. 

The  following  are  among  the  chief  methods  by  which  the:  big 
packers  secured  control  of  the  stockyards : 

Cash  subscriptions  to  stock, 

Stock  bonuses, 

Arbitrary  appreciation  of  capitalization,  and 

Reorganization  of  corporations.  >  *. 

The  big  packers  have  received  numerous  large  bonuses  from  stock- 
yard companies.  Most  of  these  have  gone  to  the  packers  in  the  form 
of  cash  donations  amounting  to  many  millions  of  dollars.  In  addi- 
tion to  cash  and  stock  bonuses  the  stockyard  companies  have,  also 
given  the  big  packers  large  and  valuable  tracts  of  land  for  packing- 
house sites  and  for  other  purposes. 

A  part  of  the  stockyard  bonuses  have  been  paid  the'  packers  in  the 
form  of  stockyard  company  stock.  ;  - 

Here  again  the  incomplete  records  of  stockyard  companies  pre- 
vented the  commission  from  ascertaining  the  full  extent  to  which 
stock  in  the  various  stockyard  companies  was  donated  to  the  packers. 
At  Omaha,  St.  Paul,  and  Fort' Worth,  for  instance,  where  records 
were  complete,  we  find  bonuses  in  the  form  of  stock  amounting  to 
$3,857,800.  In  other  words  30  per  cent  of  the  stock  now  held  by 
the  big  packers  in  these  three  was  given  to  them  and  represents  no 
cash  investment  on  their  part.  In  addition,  these  companies  made 
other*  gifts  to  the  big  packers,  such  as  land.  Armour  and  Swift 
in  1902  were  each  given  $300,000  Fort  Worth  Stock  Yards  Co.  bonds 

One  of  the  most  common  means   to   increase   the  big   packers' . 
yards  holdings  seems  to  have  been   to   effect  an   increase  in  the 
capitalization  of  the  stockyard  companies  simultaneously  with  writ- 
ing up  of  the  property  valuations  of  the  yards. 

The  earning  power  of  the  stockyards  company,  it  was  contended; 
depends  oh  the  importance  of  the  market  as  a  slaughtering  center 
and  a  bonus  given  by  the  yard  company  was  to  secure  a  new  pact 
ing  plant  or  to  cement  the  patronage  of  one  or  more  of  the  big 
packers. 

Examples  of  how  this  was  done  may  be  seen  at  St.  Paul  and 
Omaha.  In  1897  the  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.,  of  Omaha,  voted  to 
donate  Armour  &  Co.,  or  the  Armour  interests,  7,500  shares 
($750,000)  of  stock.  As  on  former  occasions  of  this  nature,  the 
pompany  capitalized  the  donation  by  increasing  its  capital  stock  by 
$1,000,000  and  put  this  amount  against  the  reappraised  value  of  the 
real  estate. 
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In  1898  the  St.  Paul  Stock  Yards  Co.  gave  Swift  &  Co.  $1,000,000 
of  its  capital  stock  and  at  the  same  time  authorized  an  increase  of 
i,ts  capitalization  by  this  amount. 

There  have  been  several  cases  where  stockyard  companies  have 
been  reorganized  as  a  means  of  transferring*  partial  or  complete 
control  of  the  voting  stock  to  the  big  packers.  The  most  conspicu- 
ous examples  of  this  are  the  organization  of  the  Chicago  Stock 
Yards  Co.  in  1911,  and  the  reorganization  of  the  Kansas  City  Stock 
Yards  Co.  in  1912. 

'   The  amount  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards 
Co.,  here  inserted  in  the  record,  is  as  follows: 

BEORGANIZATION   OF   THE   KANSAS   CITY   STOCKYAEDS   CO. 

The  Kansas  City  stock  yards  have  been  operaed  by  various  companies.  The 
first  started  in  1871  with  a  capitalization  of  $100,000.  As  its  earnings  increased 
the  value  of  its  real  estate  was  written  up  and  the  capital  stock  of  the  company 
increased.  Up  to  October  31.  1887,  the  capitalization  had  increased  to  $2,500,000. 
On  that  date  it  was  raised  to  $5,000,000  and  on  December  31,  1887.  the  company 
had  $4,040,000  capital  stock  outstanding.  Of  this  increased  amount  $505,000 
represented  new  subscriptions  and  $1,515,000  was  added  by  way  of  stock  divi- 
dend. Another  stock  dividend  of  $404,000  was  paid  out  in  1890.  In  1892  a 
bonus  Of  5,0000  shares/of  common  stock  was  given  to  Armour,  and  the-real  estate 
of  the  company  appreciated  with  an  equal  amount.  Due  to  additional  capital 
increases  and  various  reorganization  schemes  the  capital  stock  of  the  present 
Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  Co.  was  raised  to  $11,500,000.  consisting  of  $9,000,000 
preferred  and  $2,500,000  common,  of  which  there  is  outstanding  all  the  author- 
ized common  stock  and  $7,991,500  preferred. 

In  1907  a  report  was  submitted  to  the  Legislature  of  Kansas  by  a  committee 
of  its  members  selected  to  investigate  the  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  Co.  Due 
to  the  fact  that  the  commission  .was  unable  after  considerable  effort  to  locate 
the  records  of  the  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  Co.  of  Missouri,  we  submit  the 
following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  legislative  committee.  The  Stock 
Yards  Co.  had  been  Involved  in  Federal  court  litigation  which  terminated  in 
1900.  A  part  of  the  findings  of  the  committee  was  based  on  these  court  records. 
The  extract  follows : 

"  The  records  show  that  during  26  years  of  consecutive  business  the  company 
paid  on  the  capital  actually  invested  in  the  business  an  average  of  32 J  per  cent 
annually  in  cash  dividends  to  stockholders  and  34i  per  cent  in  stock  and  real 
estate  dividends  to  stockholders,  or  a  total  of  67  per  cent  in  dividends  was  paid 
each  year  for  26  years.  At  various  times  during  the  26  years  the  company 
was  recapitalized,  and  in  each  instance  two  shares  of  new  stock  were  given 
for  one  of  the  old.  This  record  also  shows  that  hardly  two  and  one-half  million 
dollars  has  been  paid  by  the  stockholders  In  cash  to  the  treasurer  of  the  com- 
pany ;  that  the  balance  of  the  outstanding  stock  (or  $5,000,000)  is  tlie  capitaliza- 
tion of  earnings,  or  the  amount  that  the  real  estate  is  presumed  to  have  increased 
in  value  duringsthis  time. 

"The  testimony  shows  that  since  the  last  reorganization  the  company  has 
Issued  $1,500,000  in  bonds,  and  during  this  time  its  capitalization  has  been 
raised  one  and  one-half  millions,  or  to  $9,000,000,  and  that  the  bonds  are  being 
retired  and  stock  substituted  in  their  stead. 

"The  testimony  relates  that  various  packing  companies  have  been  induced 
to  locate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stockyards  by  the  stockyards  company;  that 
practically  in  each  instance  the  stockyards  company  has  given  them  large  cash 
bonuses,  the  sum  of  which  is  about  $2,400,000.  The  recorded  evidence,  how- 
'  ever,  and  which  has  been  admitted  to  be  genuine,  shows  that  these  bonuses 
have  been  given  principally  in  stock  iu  cash  paid  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  com- 
pany before  the  dividends  were  declared." 

The  exatc  extent  to  which  the  various  Kansas  City  stockyards  companies 
gave  the  packers  bonuses  and  other  concessions  is  not  known  to  the  commission, 
owing  to  its  inability  to  locate  the  company's  rescords.  It  did  discover  that  a 
stock  bonus  of  $500,000  was  given  Armour  &  Co.  in  1892  and  a  $575,000  payment 
to  Morris  &  no.  in  1904.    According  to  the  above  quotation  from  the  report  of  the 
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legislation  committee  bonuses  paid  the  various  packers  amounted  in  1909  to 
"  about  $2,400,000." 

The  Morris  control. — The  commission  did,  however,  secure  enough  data  from 
various  sources  to  establish  the  full  packer  control  in  the  present  Kansas  City 
Stock  Yards  Co.  of  Maine  and  also  the  method  by  which  the  Morris  interests 
got  control  in  1912. 

,  The  scheme  that  was  devised  to  secure  control  of  these  yards  may  be  sum- 
marized in  the  following  statement : 

Stockholders  of  the  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  Go.  of  Missouri  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  exchange  each  share  of  stock  in  that  company  for  one  share  of 
preferred  (nonvoting)  stock  in  the  new  company  of  Maine  and  $10  in  cash.  In 
addition  to  it  they  were  given  the  right  to  subscribe  to  one  share  of  common 
(voting)  stock  of  the  new  company  of  Maine  at  $50  per  share,  the  par  value 
being  $100  a  share,  for  each  seven  shares  in  the  old  company.  The  common 
stock  of  the  old  company  amounted  to  only  82,500  shares,  and,  at  seven  for  one, 
obviously  not  more  than  11,785  shares  of  voting,  stock  in  the  new  company  could 
go  to  the  old  stockholders.  .  Since  there  were  25,000  voting  shares  of  stock  in 
the  new  company,  the  above  scheme  made  it  impossible  for  the  stockholders  of 
the,  old  company  to  become  the  cntrollihg  factor  in ,  the  new.  The  control  had 
necessarily  to  rest  with  the  party  that  bought  up  the  balance  left  over  of  the 
25,000  shares  authorized. 

That  Edward  Morris  intended  to  secure  this  control  for  Morris  &  Co.  or  to 
Morris  interests  is  clearly  shown  in  the  following  letter  written  by  himself  to 
the  Kidder,  Peabody  Co.,  of  Boston.  This  letter  also  indicates  that  Edward 
Morris  instigated  the  scheme  of  reorganization.  The  reorganization  was  accom- 
plished practically  as  outlined  in  this  letter: 

October  24,  1912., 
Messrs.  Kiddeb,  Peabody  &  Co., 

115  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Deae  Sies  :  I  am  proposing  to  organize  a  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Maine  under  the  name  of  "  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  Co.  of  Maine," 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  all  or  a  substantial  majority  of  the  stock  of  the 
Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  Co.  of  Missouri. 

The  new  corporation  will  have  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $11,500,000,  of 
which  $9,000,000  par  value  will  be  preferred  stock  and  $2,500,000  par  value  will 
be  common  stock ;  both  the  common  and  preferred  shares  to  be  of  the  par  value 
of  $100  each. 

The  preferred  stock  will  be  entitled  to  5  per  cent  cumulative  dividends*  pay- 
able quarterly,  the  first  dividend  ot  be  payable  February  1, 1913.  The  preferred 
stock  will  also  be  preferred  to  the  extent  of  par  and  accrued  dividends  in  case 
of  liquidation,  but  will  have  no  voting  power,  except  in  case  of  failure  to  pay 
two  consecutive  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock,  in  which  event  it  shall  there- 
after have  full  voting  powers  until  all  accrued  and  unpaid  dividends  have  been 
paid  in  full.  No  mortgage  or  other  encumbrances  shall  be  placed  upon  the 
property  of  the  new  corporation  without  the  consent  of  at  least  two-thirds  in 
interest  of  the  preferred  stockholders. 

I  propose  to  offer  to  the  stockholders  of  the  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  Oa 
of  Missouri  the  opportunity  to  exchange  each  share  of  stock  which  they  own 
in  the  Missouri  corporation  for  one  share  of  ■  the  preferred  stock  of  the  new 
Maine  corporation,  and  I  propose  to  pay  to  each  stockholder  of  the  Missouri  cor* 
poration  who  elects  to  make  such  exchange  the  sum  of  $10  in  cash  for  each 
share  so  exchanged.  This  offer  is  to  be  conditional  upon  not  less  than  75 
per  cent  in  interest  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Missouri  corporation  exchanging 
their  stock  in  accordance  with  this  offer,  provided,  however,  I  may  at  my 
option  make  the  exchange  if  a  less  number  of  stockholders  elect  to  exchange 
their  stock. 

The  amount  of  preferred  stock  of  the  Maine  corporation  to  be  issued  in  the 
first  instance  will  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  stock  of  the  Missouri  corpora- 
tion which  is  exchanged  in  accordance  with  the  above  offer. 

Of  the  $2,500,000  of  common  stock  to  be  issued  by  the  Maine  corporation, 
I  propose  to  take  and  pay  for  $1,250,000  par  value  at  $50  per  share  in  cash, 
and  will  cause  the  remaining  $1,250,000  par  value  to  be  offered  for  subscription 
at  $50  per  share  to  such  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Missouri  corporation  as 
elect  to  exchange  their  stock  for  preferred  stock  of  the  Maine  corporation  on 
the  basis  of  one  share  of  the  Maine  corporation  for  every  seven  shares  of 
the  Missouri  corporation.    Where  the  number  of  shares  owned  by  any  one 
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individual  is  not  divisible  by  seven,  if  the  excess  number  of  shares  owned  by 
him  is  four  or  more  he  shall  have  the  right  to  subscribe  for  one  additional 
share  of  stock.  If  the  excess  number  of  shares  is  less  than  four  he  shall 
have  no  right  to  subscribe  in  respect  of  the  excess  number  of  shares.  I  pro- 
pose that  the  taking  of  this  remaining  $1,250,000  par  value  of  common  stock 
at  $50  per  share  shall  be  underwritten,  for  which  I  propose  to  pay  an  under- 
writing commission  of  $62,500. 

I  desire  to  secure  your  services  in  procuring  the  consent  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  Co.  of  Missouri  to  the  exchange  of  stock 
herein  proposed,  and  if  you  will  undertake  the  matter,  I  will  pay  to  you  the 
sum  of  $25,000  in  case  not  less  than  75  per  cent  in  interest  of  the  stockholders 
elect  to'  make  the  exchange,  or  jf  I  elect  to  .make  the  exchange  with  a  less 
percentage  of  the  stockholders  consenting  thereto,  and  I  will  pay  you  in  addi- 
tion the  sum  of  75  cents  per  share  for  every  share  of  the  stock  of  the  Missouri 
corporation  which  is  exchanged  in  addition  to  the  75  per  cent  hereinbefore 
mentioned.  < 

The  proceeds  of  the  common  stock  of  the  Maine  corporation  will  be  used  by 
me  for  the  following  purposes  : 

To  pay  the  sum  of  $10  to  each  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Missouri  corpora- 
tion who  elects  to  make  the  exchange ;  to  the  payment  of  the  <  underwriting 
commission  of  $65,500 ;  to  the  payment  of  youv1  compensation,  and  the  payment 
of  all  legal  and  other  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  the  carrying  out 
of  this  proposition,  and  the  balance  remaining  will  be  paid  into  the  treasury 
(if  the  Maine  corporation,  so  that  the  entire  amount  of  common  stock  of  the 
Maine  corporation  and  the  entire  amount  of  preferred  stock  to  be  issued  in 
the  first  instance  will  be  issued  as  fully  paid  in  exchange  for  the  stock  of  the 
Missouri  corporation  which  is  exchanged  in  accordance  with  this  offer,  and  in 
addition  the  net  amouut  of  cash  remaining  from  the  proceeds  of  the  common 
stock  which  is  to  be  paid  into  the  corporation  as  hereinbefore  stated. 

The  opportunity  to  exchange  the  stock  hereinbefore  provided  for  will  remain 
open  "until  December  2,  1912.  unless 'the  time  for  such  exchange  is  extended 
by  me. 

If  you  undertake  to  arrange  for  the  exchange  of  the  stock  on  my  behalf,  I 
agree  from  time  to  time  to  provide  you  with  such  preferred  stock  of  the  new 
Maine  corporation,  such  amount,  of  cash  and  such  amount  of  common  stock  of 
the  new  Maine  corporation  as  may  be  required  to  be  issued  and  paid  to  the 
stockholders  of  the  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  Co.  of  Missouri. 

If  the  foregoing  plan  should  not  be  carried  out  because  a  sufficient  number 
of  stockholders  of  the  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  Co.  of  Missouri, fail  to  consent 
thereto  I  will  reimburse  you  for  all  legal  expenses  which  you  may  have 
incurred  in  the  premises. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Edward  Morris. 

The  following  is  the  Kidder,  Peabody  &.  Co.  reply  and  agreement  to  act  on  the 
medium  of  stock  exchange:  ,  « 

October  30,  1912. 
Edward  Mobri6,  Esq., 

Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Sir:  We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favor  of  October  24,  relative 
to  our  acting  in  connection  with  the  proposed  exchange  of  stock  of  the  Kansas 
City  Stock  Yards  Co.  of  Missouri  for  stock  of  the  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  Co. 
of  Maine  and  will  act  for  you  in  the  matter  upon  the  terms  stated  in  your  letter. 

We  understand  that  since  your  letter  of  October  24  was  written,  the  following 
modifications  have  been  agreed  to  by  you : 

First.  Stockholders  in,  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  Co.  of  Missouri  shall  have 
the  right  to  subscribe  for  fractions  of  a  new  share  of  common  stock  and  the 
right  tQ  subscribe  to  fractions  of  the  new  shares  shall  be  assigned. 
'  Second.  As  we  are  to  act  as  depositary,-  we  are  to  be  paid  the  usual  fees  of  a 
depositary  in  addition  to  the  other  compensation  provided  for  in  your  letter 
of  October  24.  , ,  U 

Third.  If  not  less  than  75  per  cent  in  interest  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  Stock  Yards  Co.  of  Missouri  have  deposited  their  stock  with  us  on  or 
before  December  2,  1912.  you  will,  at  our  request,  extend  the  time  for  making 
exchanges  of  stock  for  a  period  of  not  exceeding  six  months. 
Very  truly;  yours, 
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-.>,' October  81-^1912,  the  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Go.  issued  to  the  stockholder  of  the 
Kansas  City  Stock  Yards-Co.'  of. Missouri  the  following  circular:  ' 

To' the  stockholders  of  the  Kdnsas  City  Stock  Yards  Co.  of  Missouri: 
..The  directors  of  your  company   have  unanimously   approved   the  following' 
plan  for  the  exchange  of  stock  in  your  company  for  the  stock  of  a  proposed  new 
company  to  be  known  as  the  "  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  Co.  of  Maine,"  haying 
a  capitalization  of  $11,500,000,  divided  as  follows: 

Common  stock  (par  value  of  $100  each),  $2,500,000. 

Preferred  stock  (par  value  of  $100  each),  $9,000,000.  Entitled  to  5  per  cent 
cumulative  dividends  quarterly,  the  first  dividend  to  lie  payable  February  1, 
1913.  The  preferred  stock  will  also  be  preferred  to  the  extent  of  par  and 
accrued  dividends  in  case  of  liquidation,  and  will  have  no  voting  power  except 
in  case  of  failure  to  pay  two  consecutive  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock,  -in 
which  event  it  will  thereafter  have  full  voting  powers  until  all  accrued  and 
unpaid  dividends  have  been  paid  in  full.  Provision  will  be  made  to  the  effect 
that  no  mortgage  or  other  encumbrance  shall  be  placed  on  the  property  of  the 
Maine  corporation  except  with  the  consent  of  at  least  two-thirds  in  interest  of 
the  preferred  stockholders. 

Stockholders  of  the  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  Co.  of  Missouri  may  exchange 
each  share  of  stock  in  the  Missouri  corporation  for  one  (1)  share  of  the  pre- 
ferred stock  of  the  new  Maine  corporation  and  $10  in  cash,  and  such  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  Missouri  corporation  as  elect  to  assist  this  offer  may  sub- 
scribe to  one  share  of  the  new  common  stock  of  the  Maine  corporation  at  $50 
per  share  for  each  seven  (7)  shares  in  the  Missouri  corporation  owned  by  them 
and  deposited. 

.  Rights  to  subscribe  for  new  common  stock  will  not  be  assignable,  except 
that  rights  to  subscribe  to  fractions  of  one  new  share  may  be  purchased  or  sold 
so  as  to  enable  the  holder  to  subscribe  for  one  full  share. 

The  amount  of  preferred  stock  of  the  Maine  corporation  to  be  issued  in  the 
first  instance  will  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  stock  of  the  Missouri  corporation 
which  is  exchanged  in  accordance  with  the  above  offer. 

We  mention  that  the  entire  issue  of  common  stock  has  been  subscribed  for 
and  underwritten,  payable  In  cash  at  $50  per  share,  which  insures  the  suc- 
cessful placing  of  the  common  shares  in  case  the  present  shareholders  do' not 
avail  of  the  offer. 

The  cash  proceeds  of  the  common  stock  will  be  applied-  in  the  first  Instance 
td  the  payment  of  the  $10  per  share  to-  be  paid  to  the  stockholders  of  the'  Mis- 
souri corporation,  to  the  payment'  of  an  underwriting  commission  of  5'  per 
cent  on' the  $1,250,000  of  common  stock  which  is  offered  for  subscription  -as 
above  stated,  and  to  the  payment  of  the  other  expenses  of 'carrying  out  the 
proposed  plan,  including  the  compensation  of  the  bankers,  and  the  balance  will 
be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Maine  corporation. 

The  entire  amount  of  preferred  atid  common  stock  of  the  new  Maine' cor- 
poration to  be  issued  in  the  first  instance  will  be  issud  as  fully  paid  for  the 
stock  of  the  Missouri  corporation  which  is  exchanged  and  the  cash  to  be  paid 
into  the  Maine  corporation,  as  above  stated. 

The  directors  of  the  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  Co.  of  Missouri  and  the  largest 
stockholders  of  that  company  have  already  agreed  to  deposit  their  holdings  in 
exchange  for  the  preferred  stock  of  the  new  Maine  corporation  and  to  sub- 
scrlberfor  the.  full  quota  of  common. shares  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

We  inclose  herewith  form  of  consent; to  exchange  of  stock  and  subscription 
to  common  stock  of  the  Maine  corporation.  Stockholders  who  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  exchange  their  stock  should  sign  the  inclosed 
assent  and  forward  it  to  the  undersigned,  together,  with  their  certificates  of 
stock  of  the  Missouri  corporation  indorsed  in  blank.  They  will  receive  in 
exchange  therefor  our.  negotiable  receipt,'  Such  of  the  stockholders  as  elect  to 
exchange  their  stock  and  desire  to  subscribe  for  the  new  common  stock,  should 
also  fill  out  the  subscription  agreement.  . 

Unless  at'  least  75  per  cent  in  interest  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Missouri 
company  have  deposited  their  stock  for  exchange  with  us  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 2,  1912,  we  may,  at  our  option,  be  relieved  from  all  liability  hereunder 
by  returning  to  the  depositing  stockholders,  the'  stock  deposited  by  them.    ■ 

In  case  the  plan  is'  declared'  operative,  we  shall,  upon  receipt  of  the  stock,  of  , 
the  Maine  corporation,  be  prepared  to  retire  our  receipts,  Issuing  therefor  such 
an  amount  of  preferred  shares  and  such  an  amount  of  common  shares  in  the 
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Maine  corporation,  plus  balance  due  in  cash,  to  respective  depositing  share- 
holders, as  receipts  calf  for,  ;,  ',-',••' 
'  No  charge  will  be  made  to  depositors. 

Kidder,  PeaSody  &  CO., 
115  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  October  31,  1912. 

Accompanying  and  printed  us  a  part  of  the  above  circular  was  the  following 
statement :  "  -   ' v 

We,  the  undersigned,  directors  of  The  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  Co.  of  Mis- 
souri, having  carefully  considered  the  offer  of  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.,  set 
out  in  their  circular  under  date  of  October  31,  1912,  and  being  unanimously 
of  the  opinion  that  it  is  for  the  best  interest  of  our  shareholders  to  accept  the 
;same,'  have  agreed  to  deposit  our  shares  (except  qualifying  shares)  and  have 
subscribed  to  such  shares  of  the  common  stock  of  the  Kansas  City  Stock 
Yards  Co.  of  Maine  as  we  are  entitled  to,  and  we  recommend  the  same  action 
on  the  part  of  all'  stockholders. 

Charles  F.  Adams. 

Charles  F.  Morse. 

Walter  Hunneweix. 

Francis  L.  Higginson. 

Eugene  V.  R.  Thayer. 

C.  Minot  Weld. 

Frank  H.   Damon. 

Present  status  of  Morris  control. — The  reorganization  accomplished  its  pur- 
pose and  assured  the  Morris  interests  control  of  the  Kansas  City.  Stockyards. 
Of  the  25.000  common  or  voting  shares  of  the  new  Maine  company,  the  Morris 
interests  now  control  at  least  15,000  shares.  ;  Of  these' shares  only  26,  according, 
to  list  of  shareholders  furnished  the  commission,  stand  in  any .  Morris  naine. 
However,  by  means  of  questionnaires  and  by  direct  examination  of  stockholders 
and- records  the  real  control  of  the  Morris  shares  was  shown  to  be  as  follows: 

Shares. 

Morris  &  Co _^___-^ 1 1 : "    2ti 

B.  V.  R.  Thayer,  New  York  City* _±_: _:_-•---.: -•-_' 6,  ITT 

Martin  H.  Foss,  Chicago* __,. 290 

R.  A.  Hatchings,  Boston* ; 4,165 

Morris  &  Co.  employees 1,186 

Other  shareholders  giving  proxies  to  Morris  interests  (191T) 4,135 

Total _,_ T~— 15,  9T9 

The  following  letters  show  the  stock  held  for  the  Morris  interests  by  the  per- 
sons marked'  with  an  asterisk  ( * )  : 

:■-■     ,  .         The  Merchants'  National  Bank  or  "Boston,''    ' 

•  Boston,  Ma$s.,  January  23,  [191$.  '  ' 
Mr.,  Leonidas  L.  Bracken,  > 

Secretary  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Washington,  D.  G. 
Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  January  12,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  4,165 
shares  common  stock  of  the  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  Co.  of  Maine  registered 
in  my  name  were  indorsed  in  blank  and  forwarded  to  the  estate  of  Edward 
Morris'i  Chicago.  The  name  or  names  of  the  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  are  not 
known  to  me,  and  I  did  not  receive  any  consideration  for  making  such  assign- 
ment. ;  • 
"'  "Yours,  very  truly,          ".  . 

R,  Aj  Hatchings. 


Eugene  V.  R.  Thayek, 
57  Broadway,  New.  Yprfc,'  January  ,21,  1918. 
L.  L.  Bracken,  Esq., 

Secretary  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  January  12,  and  in  reply  I  beg  t.. 
sav-tliat.l-amrthe-.soIe  owner  of  the  100  shares  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  Co.  of 
Maine,  preferred  stock,  referred  to.    Of  the  6,191  shares  of  common  stock  regis- 
tered in  my  name  14  shares  are. owned  by  me.the  balance  having  been  indorsed 
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in  blank  and  forwarded  to  Mr.  Edward  Morris,  of  Chicago.    The  name  or.  names 
of  the  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  are  not  known  to  me,  and  I  did  not  receive 
any  consideration  for  making  such  assignment. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Eugene  V.  R.  Thayer. 


Martin  H.  Foss,  Lawyeb, 
104  South  La  Salle  Stbeet, 

Chicago,  January  25,  1918. 
Federal  Trade  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  Replying,  to  your  communication  of  the  12th  instant  re  365 
shares  common  stock  of  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  am 
not  the  owner  of  said  stock.    To  the  best,  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  it 
stands  in  my  name  in  trust  for  the  following-named  persons : 

Shares. 

Mrs.  Helen  Niglson,   Chicago,  111 66 

Nelson  S.  Morris,  Chicago,  111 112 

Edward  Morris,  jr.,  Chicago,  111 ! 112 

Thos.  E.  Wilson.  Chicago,  111 ~1 75 

365 

Martin  H.  Foss. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Edward  Morris  set  out  at  the  time  of,  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Kansas  City  Stockyards  Co.  the  latter  part  of  1912  to  secure 
12,500  shares  of  the  new  common  stock^  The  following  receipt,  dated  January, 
1913,  would  indicate  that  lie  was  successful  in  this  undertaking : 

"  Chicago,  Illinois,  January  — •,  WIS'. 
"Received  from  Eugene  V.  R.  Thayer  certificates  for  t%velve  thousand  five 
hundred  (12,500)  shares  of  the  common  stock  of  the  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards 
Company  of  Maine,  described  as  follows : 

"  Certificate  No.  616  for  3,  000  shares. 
"     617     '3,000      " 
"     618    "     3,000      " 
"     619    "     3,500      " 


Total 12,500      " 

"(Signed)  E.  Mobbis.  ,  .     .... 

By  O.  M.  Macfarlane." 

The  fact  that  the  commission  has  not  ascertained  the  present 'Morris -hold- 
ings to  be  as  large  as  they  evidently  were  in  1913  does  not  prove  that  the  entire 
12,500  shares  are  not  still  controlled  by  the  Morris  interests.  The  following 
letters  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  this : 

[Morris  &  Co.  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago.] 

Chicago,  February  5, 1917. 
Mr.  Eugene  V.  R.  Thayeb, 

30  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  <• 

Dear  Sir:  I  inclose  herewith  certificates  No.  A26  for  100  shares  of  KansaB 
City  Stock  Yards  Co.  of  Maine  stock  in  your  name. 

Will  you  kindly  have  issued  in  lieu  .thereof  new  certificates  to  read  William 
T.  Kemper  50  shares,  Eugene  V.  R.  Thayer  50  shares,  the  certificates  in  your 
name  to  be  assigned  in  blank  the  same  as  before? 
I  inclose  $1  for  State  transfer  tax. 

Kindly  mail  me  new  certificates  at  your  earliest  convenience,  and  oblige,;  .; 
Yours,  truly, 

F.  J.  Cramsie. 

February  20, 1917  '■ 
F.  J.  Cramsie,  esq., 

Morris  <£-  Co.,,  Union  Stock  Yards,.CHica&o,  111.  ; 

Dear  Sir  :  Referring  to  your  letter  of  February  5,  I  am  sending  you  herewith 
by  registered  mail  certificate  No.  1277,  for  50  shares  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards 
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common  stock  in  my  name,  indorsed  in  blank,  this  being  a  part  of  the  100  shares 
sent  me  for  transfer.  The  50  shares  which  have  been  transferred  to  William  T. 
Kemper  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  transfer  agents,  as  they  will  not  deliver 
this  stock  to  me  until  the  address  of  Mr.  Kemper  is  supplied  them.  I  wrote  you 
asking  for  this  address  on  the  10th  instant,  but  have  not  yet  received  a  reply. 
Will  you  kindly  give  this  matter  your  attention,  and  the  stock  will  be  for- 
warded you. 

Very  truly,  yours,  — . 

Mr.  Colver.  Taking  up  the  cash  subscriptions  to  stock,  the  commis- 
sion did  not  locate  all  of  the  capital  investment  records  of  some  of  the 
important  stockyard  companies,  but  the  important  cases,  where  the 
records  are  complete,  show  that  the  big  packers  invested  only  a  small 
amount  of  cash  in  the  stockyards  as  compared  with  their  present 
holdings. 

In  several  instances  cash  subscriptions  were  made  below  par,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Morris  interests  securing  their  12,500  shares  of  the 
common  stock  of  the  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  Co.  at  $50  per  share 
when  the  par  value  of  the  stock  was  $100. 

CHICAGO  STOCK  YARDS  CO.  OF  MAINE. 

A  marked  example  of  how  little,  cash  was  invested  as  compared 
with  their  holdings  is  shown  in  the  following  case : 

In  September,  1911,  Mr.  F.  H.  Prince,  a  banker  of  Boston,  Mass., 
and  Mr.  J.  Ogden  Armour,  of  Chicago,  formed  a  corporation  known 
as  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards  Co.  of  Maine.  This  company  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  control  of  the  Chicago  Junction 
Eailway  &  Union  Transit  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  Which  in  turn  con- 
trolled the  properties  represented  by  the  Union .  Stock  Yards  Co. 
of  Chicago  and  sundry  other  properties.  One  million  dollars  in  cash 
was  paid  in,  of  which  Mr.  Armour  contributed  $194,000.  A  few 
months  later  the  capital  stock  of  this  Maine  corporation  was  increased 
to  $8,000*000. 

The  Chairman.  From  $1,000,000? 

Mr.  Colver.  From  $1,000,000  without  the  contribution  of  a  cent 
in  money. 

The  Chairman.  Or  other  property? 

the  "  plan." 

Mr.  Colver.  The  only  thing  that  was  contributed  or  that  was 
writen  in  for  that  $7,000,000  was  a  typewritten  plan,  a  plan  which 
set  out  what  an  advantageous  thing  it  would  be  to  pile  a  third  cor- 
poration on  top  of  the  two  that  were  already  piled  up,  and  guar- 
antee a  dividend  to  subsidiary  companies,  and  the  only  thing  in  the 
world  that  represented  that  $7,000,000  was  that  typewritten  plan. 

The  Chairman.  Who  furnished  that  valuable  plan? 

Mr.  Colvek.  The  typewritten  plan? 

The  Chairman.  The  $7,000,000  plan.  I  do  not  mean  the  name, 
but  what  interests?  '""  ' 

Mr.  Colver.  In  the  books,  it  was  furnished  by  the  secretary  of 
Mr.  Prince,  who  was  Mr.  Armour's  partner  in  this  transaction,  a 
man  named  Pegrani. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it 'a.  patent? 

Mr.  Colver.  Oh,  no.  ,•..,.' 

The  Chairman..  What  was.  it— a  mere  suggestion? 
-    Mr.- Colver;  I1  think  the'  best  description  of  it.  is  that,  it  was'  a 
prospectus. 
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The  Chairman.  A  prospectus? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  no  property  value  of  any  kind  went  with  it 
or  became  a  part  of  it?  .,,_, 

Mr.  Colver.  No:  it  was  either  a  prospectus  or  aqua  pura. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  plan,  or  whatever  it  was, 
that  was  sold  for  $7,000,000? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes ;  we  will  put  it  in  at  this  point. 
.  The  Chairman.  Yes.     Then  proceed, 

Mr.  Stephens.  We  will  see  whether,  it  was  worth.it  .or  not. 

Mr.  Colver.  It  was  worth  it  because  it  earned  dividends. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Was  any  stock  issued  for  the  $8,000,000? 

Mr.  Colver.  $8,000,000  was  issued. 

(The  "  plan  "  referred  to  follows:) 

An  agreement  made  this  27th  day  of  September.  1911,  between  Frank  B. 
Pegram,  of  Cohasset,  in  Massachusetts,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  Chicago  Stock 
Yards  Co.,  incorported  under  the  laws  of  Maine  (herein  called  the  company) 
of  the  other  part. 

Whereas  the  said  Pegram  and  his  associates  caused  to  be  formulated  a  plan 
dated  June  30,  1911,  with  the  following,  namely : 

Messrs.  Richard  Olney,  chairman.  Guy  Norman,  S.  L.  Schoenmaker,  E.  V.  R. 
Thayer.  F.  R.  Hart,  as  committee,  and  the  said  Pegram  has  obtained  the  assent' 
to  the  said  plan  of  the  holders  of  more  than  60,000  common  shares  of  the  Chi- 
cago Junction  Railways  &  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.  As  evidenced  by'  their 
assents  deposited  with  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Co.  and  the  said  Pegram  now 
holds  and  controls  the  said  assents  and  the  right  to  transfer  the  same,  together 
with  all  interests  therein  and  all  benefits  to  accrue  therefrom. 

And  whereas  the  said  plan — 

(a)  Assures  to  the  Chicago  Junction  Railways  &  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.  a 
continuance  of  the  business  now  carried  on  by  the  packers  upon  a  permanent 
basis  and  a  great  increase  in  the  earnings,  profits,  and  dividends,  to  which  the 
holders  of  the  common  shares. of  the  Chicago  Junction  Railways  &  Union  Stock 
Yards  Co.  will  become  entitled  as  well  as  a  great  increase  in  the  value  of  the. 
said  shares  ;•  and    " 

(b)  Will  vest  in  the  company  (if  it  shall  acquire  the  uses  and  benefits- of  the. 
said  plan)  the  right  to  all  dividends  and, other  payments  out  of  earnings,  appor- 
.tionable  to  the  said,  common  shares  the  holders  of  which  have  heretofore  as- 
sented or  may  hereafter  assent  to  the  said  plan  over  and  above  the  fixed  annual 
charges  specified  in  the  said  plan.  But  the  company  can  not  receive  any  of 
the  said  benefits  without  having  acquired  the  same  from  the  said  Pegram  nor 
without  having  raised  $1,000,000  in  cash  in  order  to  comply  with  the  conditions 
specified  in  the  said  plan. 

And  whereas  the  company  has  been  organized  under  the  laws  of  Maine,  with 
a  capital  tff  $1,000,000,  and  desires  ,to  acquire,  the  uses  arid  benefits  of  the  said 
plan  and  the  aetion  of  the  said  shareholders  thereunder  arid  requires  the  sum 
of  $1,000,000  in  cash  so  to  do.  . 

Now,  therefore,  it  is  agreed,  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto  as  follows : . 

(1)  The  said  Pegram  hereby  sells,  assigns,  transfers,  and  sets  over  to  the 
company,  its  successor  and  assigns,  the  said  plan  dated  June  30,  1911,  and  all 
the  assets  thereby  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Chicago  Junction  Railways  & 
Union  Stock  Yards  Co:,  which  have  heretofore  been  made  as  well  as  all  such 
assets  that  may  hereafter  be  made  together  with  all  right,  title,  interest,,  and , 
benefit  in  and  to  the  said'  plan  and  assets  of  every  kind  and  nature.  And  the 
said  Pegram  agrees  to  pay  to  the  company  forthwith  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  in 
icash. 

(2)  The  company  hereby  accepts  the  foregoing  property  and  acknowledges 
that  it  has  received  the  payment  of  the  said  sum  of  $1,000,000. 

(3)  As  consideration  for  the  said  property  and  for  the  services  of  the  said 
Pegram  the  company  agrees  to  pay  $8,000,000  therefor,  payable  in  the  full  paid 
nonassessable  stocV-  of  the  company  at  par.  '  The  company  agrees  to  issue  and 
deliver  forthwith  U  the  order  of  the  said  Pegram  $999,000  par  Value  of  the 
capital  stock  of  th«  .  company  now  authorized  and  not .  heretofore  subscribed. 
The  company  further  agrees  to  cause  to  be  delivered  forthwith  to  the  order  , 
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of  the  said  Pegraip  the  $1,000  par  value  of  its  capital  stock  theretofore  sub- 
scribed. The  company  further  agrees  to  increase  its  authorized  capital  stock 
to  an  authorized  amount  of  $8,000,000  capital  and  to  issue  and  deliver  to  the 
order  of  the  said  Pegram  $7,000,000  par  value  of  its  shares  as  soon  as  such 
increase  can  be  made  according  to  law. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  Pegram  has  hereto  affixed  his  hand  and  seal  and 
the  company  has  caused  its  common  seal  to  be  hereto  affixed  and  these  presents 
to  be  signed  in  its  name  and  behalf  of  its  proper  officer  the  day  and  year  first 
Above  written. 

Fbank  R.  Pegram:.  [seal.] 

[seal  c.  s.  y.  co.]  Chicago  Stock  Yards  Co., 

By  George  F.   Dohertt,   President. 
.  Attest :  Norman  J.  MacGaffin. 


Chicago  Stock  Yards  Co.  Plan, 

Dated  June  SO,  1911. 

On  behalf  of  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards  Co.,  if  and  when  formed  (hereinafter 
called  the  New  Company),  it  is  proposed  to  the  holders  of  common  stock  of 
the  Chicago  Junction  Railways  &  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.,  subject  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  hereinafter  set  forth,  as  follows : 

To  enter  into  a  trust  agreement  with  such  of  said  stockholders  as  may  elect 
to  become  parties  hereto  whereby,  among  other  things,  said  assenting  stock- 
holders will  receive  the  guaranty  and  agreement  of  the  new  company  (by 
way  of  a  stamp  thereof  on  their  respective  stock  certificates)  to  pay  such 
stockholders  annually  the  fixed  sum  of  $9  in  respect  of  each  share  of  said 
stock  in  quarterly  installments  of  $2.25  each.  There  is  also  extended  to  the 
holders  of  such  stamped  certificates  the  privilege  of  exchanging  the  same  for 
collateral  trust  bonds  on  the  basis  of  $200- face  amount  of  50-year  5  per  cent 
collateral  trust  gold  bonds  of  the  new  company  in  such  form  and  secured  as 
the  conimittee  may  prescribe  or  approve  for  each  share,  which  privilege  shall 
remain  in  force  until  the  new  company  shall  give  or  cause  to  be  given  in  such 
.manner,  and  for  such  period  as  the  new  company,  with  the  written  approval 
of  the  committee,  may  fix  and ;  determine,  notice  of  the'  withdrawal  and 
termination  thereof. 

The  Old  Colony  Trust  Co.  is  hereby  designated  and  authorized  to  receive 
from  stockholders  electing  to  become  parties  to  this  plan  stock  certificates'  for 
the  purpose  of  being  subjected  to  the  trust  agreement  and  stamped  as  in  the 
above  paragraph  provided,  and  pending  the  declaration  by  the  committee  that 
this  .plan  has  become  and.  is  operative  assents  and  agreements"  of  stockholders 
manifesting  their  election  to  accept  this  plan  and  to  become  parties  thereto. 

This  plan,  and  the  said  trust  agreement  shall  become  operative  if  and  when 
in„the  opinion  of  the  committee  it  has  become  advisable  to  carry  the  same  into 
effect. 

Upon  such  declaration  being  filed  with  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Co.  the  new 
company  shall  deliver  to  the  trust  company  the  collateral  trust  bonds  (or 
interim  certificates  temporarily  representative  thereof)  which  are.  deliverable 
tor,  stockholders  who  shall  at  that  time  have  elected  to  avail  themseiyefe  of  the 
provisions  hereof.  '. 

The  trust  agreement  shall  be  deposited  with,  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Col 

Each  and  every  holder  of  suqh  common  stock  who  shall  deliver  the  certificate 
therefor  or  who  shall  deliver  to  the  said  trust  company  his  assent  to  said  plan 
as  above  authorized  and  provided  for  shall  thereby  become  a'party  to,  this 
plan  and.  the  agreements  herein  contained  with  the  same  force  "and  effect  as  if 
he  had  subscribes!  and  affixed  his  seal  to  this  plan  and  the  agreements  herein 
contained. 

Each  such  depositing  or  assenting  stockholder  agrees  that,  upon  demand 
of  the  committee  or  of  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Co.,  he  will  from  time  to  time 
execute  such  assignments,  powers  of  attorney,  and  other  instruments  as  the 
committee  shall  deem  necessary  or  proper  to  more  fully  effectuate  the  transfer 
of  such  stock  certificates,  the  stamping  of  said  guaranty  thereon,  the  making 
of  such  stockholder  a  party  to  the  trust  agreement;  and  the  accomplishment 
of  the  provisions  thereof. 

The  committee  undertakes  in  good  faith  to' promote  the  consummation,  of  this 
plan ;  but  it  is  expressly  understood  that  no  member  of  the  committee  assumes 
any  responsibility  for  its  success.  No  member  of  the  committee  shall  be  in  any' 
wise  liable  because  of  the  aforesaid  offers  for  the  promulgation  of  this  plan'. 
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'The  committee  shall  have  the  power,  in  its  discretion,  from  time  to  time,  t 
extend  the  time  within  which  the  holders  of  any  of  the  aforementioned  commo 
stock  may  deposit  the  same  and  become  parties  to  the  trust  agreement,  an 
in  connection  therewith  to  impose  such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  shall  see  fli 
including  the  making  of  a  cash  payment  as  a  condition  of  becoming  a  party  p 
parties ;  to  provide  that  any  member  thereof  may,  with  the  approval  of  t& 
other  members,  act  and  vote  by  proxy ;  to  prescribe  the  form  and  terms  of  an; 
securities  for  the  issue  of  which  provision  is  made  in  the  said  plan  and  agree 
ment ;  to  declare  the  aforesaid  offers  and  this  plan  operative  if  and,  when  th< 
committee  shall,  in  its  discretion,  deem  that  the  amount  of  the  deposited  and  as 
senting  stock  is  sufficient  to  warrant  such  declaration,  and  the  declaration  o: 
the  committee  shall  be  final  and, conclusive  upon  all  parties  hereto;  to  provide 
after  the  making  of  said  declaration,  if,  and  when  the  committee  sees  fit,  anc 
upon  such  terms  as  it  shall  prescribe,  for  the  acceptance  of  the  said  offer  bj 
holders  of  any  of  the  aforementioned  stock  not  deposited  prior  to  such  declara- 
tion ;  to  carry  out  and  effectuate  this  plan  in  whatever  manner  the  committee 
shall  at  the  time  deem  most  expedient,  and,  generally,  to  make  and  determine 
all  arrangements  and  things  which,  in  its  judgment,  are  necessary  or  expedient 
to  carry  out  this  plan;  to  construe  this  plan  and  the  appended  trust  agreement, 

Any  such  construction  by  the  committee,  or  any  action  under  any  such  con- 
struction made  or  taken  in  good  faith,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. ,  Also!  to 
supply  any  defect' or  omission  of  or  in  this  plan  or  said  agreement,  or  to 
reconcile  inconsistencies  in  it  in  such  manner  and  to  such  extent  as  shall,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  be  necessary  or  expedient  to  carry  out  the  same 
properly  and  effectively,  and  the  committee  shall  be  the  sole  judge  pf  such 
necessity  or  expediency ;  and  from  time  to  time  to  make  such  .modifications  of 
said  agreement  as  it  shall  consider  necessary  or  expedient,  provided  i,t  Is 
consistent  with  its  general  purpose  and  does  not  change  the  price  which,  the 
common  stockholders  shall  receive -for  their  share  or  the  terms  of  the  guaranty 
thereon;  in  case  of  election  to  accept  the  guaranty.  The  new  company,  shall 
have  power  to  make  any  and  all  adjustments  of  interest,  and  dividends  by  It 
deemed  fair  and  equitable  in  case  of' the  exchange  of  any  such  stoqk  or  stamped 
certificate  for  bonds,  and  such  adjustment  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

In  the  event  of  the  resignation,  death,  or  inability  to  act  of  any  member  of 
the  committee,  the  vacancy  so  caused  shall  be  filled  by  the  remaining  members 
of  the  committee. 

All  action  of  the  committee  may  be  had  and  taken  by  a  majority  of  its 
members. 

In  no  event  is  any  claim  to  be  made  against  any  depositing  or  assenting  stock- 
holder, or  enforced  by  way  of  lien,  or  otherwise,  against  any  of  the  deposited 
or  assenting  stock  for  which  such  certificates  shall  have '  been  issued,  for  or 
on  account  of  the  charges  or  expenses  of  the  committee.  The  compensation  of 
the  committee  and  of  the  trustee  and  ail  expenses  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
trustee,  in  connection  wTith  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan  and  said  trust  agree- 
ments-shall be  paid-by.the .new  company. 

No  assenting  stockholder  shall  have  any  interest  in  any  of  the  shares  of 
stock  of  the  New  Co.  or  of  the  disposition  thereof. 

The  provisions  and  benefits  of  this  plan  and  said  trust  agreement  shall  be 
confined  strictly  to  the  parties  thereto,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and 
provisions  thereof. 

This  plan  and  said  trust  agreement  shall  be  deemed,  according  to  its  terms, 
to  bind  and  benefit  the  several  parties  thereto,  their  and  each  of  their  survivors,  ■ 
executors,  administrators,  and  assigns.  ,  ' 

Richard  Ouray,  Chairman.  i 
Samuel  Cabr.  j  I 

Guy  Norman. 
s.  l.  schoonmakor.        -    i 

E.  V.  R.  Thayer.  ,,]  1(,  1 

F.  H.  Hart,  Secretary..  ',','.'  ,+  j 
17  Court  Street.  Boston,  Mawk.,  June  3(3,  1911. 

Mr.  Colvee.  Mr.  Armour  shared  pro  rata  in  the  new  stock' which! 

was  issued,  thereby  increasing  his  stock  holdings   from ;  $104,000, 

which  was,  put  in  in, cash,  to  ,fl,,5$2..O0p.  without  the  payment  (jf, ah 

additional  cent.  ••  ■,..,,  ,  , ''", ,';,, 


This'ctompany  has  paid  dividends  at  therate  of  5:per  celiti  annually 
on  the  $8,000,000  of  capital  stock,  regularly  since  January  lyl914, 
and  has  paid  one  extra  dividend  of  3  per  cent."   The  net  result  has 
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been  that  Mr.  Armour  has  received,  as  his  share  of  the  dividends, 
$356,950  from  January,  1914,  to  December  31, 1917. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  the  Boston  man  get? 

Mr.  Colver.  And  the  dividends  are  made  possible  or  derived  from 
the  charges  which  are  made  in  the  yards  at  Chicago. 

Mr.  Mtjrdock.  Mr.  Colver,  Mr.  Sims  just  asked  you  at  that  point 
what  did  Mr.  Pegram,  the  Boston  man,  receive? 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  receive  in  the  way  of  dividends 
during  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  He  received  his  salary  as  secretary. 


The  Chairman.  Who  got  the  dividends  on  the  other  portion  of 
the  .$8,000,000  of  stock  which  was  not  drawn  by  Mr.  Armour  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  That  has  got  the,  riddle  of  the  Sphynx  beaten  to 
death,  because  that  company  is  the  most  remarkable  company,  per- 
haps, in  the  United  States.  There  is  a  company  that  nobody  knows 
who  owns  it.  There  is  a  company  that  has  the  most,  amazing  device 
for  ownership,  I  think,  that  any  of  you  gentlemen,  or  certainly  any 
of  us  in  the  commission,  ever  heard  of.    I  can  not  tell  you  who  gets  it. 

The  Chairman.  ,Can  you  tell. the  committee  who  owns  that  stock 
of  record  on  the  books  which  Armour  does  not  own? 

Mr.  Colver.  The  stock  of  record  on  the  books  is  owned  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  The  treasurer? 

Mr.  Colver.  The  treasurer  of  the  company- 

'  The  Chairman.  As  an  individual  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  As  trustee. 

The  Chairman.  As  trustee  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Colver.  As  trustee  for  the  folks  who  own  the  stock.  He  owns 
it  as  trustee  for  the  owners  of  the  stock.  The  company  is  a  Maine 
corporation,  with  offices  in  Boston,;  and  owns  stock  in  the  company 
which  owns  the  stock  of  the  stockyards  in  Chicago,  if  you  follow  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  follow  you  as  far  as  you  have  gone. 

Mr.  Colver.  Every  share  of  stock  in  that  company  is  in  the  hands, 
theoretically,  of  the  treasurer  of  the  company.     The  president  of  the 
company  lives  in  Maine,  and  he  has  a  share  of  stock. 
-The  Chairman.  One  share  \ 

Mr.  Murdoch.  One  share. 

Mr.  Colver.  He  gets  a  dividend  of  $2.50.  We  asked  him  if  lie 
kept  it,  and  he  said,  "  Oh,  no";  that  he  had  to  turn  that  in.  Every 
share  of  that  stock,  as  I  say,  stands  on  the  books  in  the  name  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  company,  and  in  return  for  that  the  treasurer  of  the 
company  issues  a  stock  warrant.     The  stock  warrant  says : 

Chicago  Stock  Yards  Co.    Warrant  to  bearer. 
,,'  Then  this  warrant  goes  on  to  say— -=— 

The  Chairman.  Well,  read  it. 
'*    Mr.  Colver  (reading)  : 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  bearer  of  this  warrant  is  entitled  to  fully 

paid-up  shares  in  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards  Co.  upon  demand,  and  meanwhile 
to  receive  all  dividends  declared  upon  the  said  shares  and  to  exercise  the 
voting  powers  in  respect  thereof  under  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  article 
25  of  the  by-laws  of  the  company,  a  copy  of  which  is  indorsed  hereon.  [On 
the  back.] 
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,  In  witness  whereof  the  Chicago  Stoclc  Yards  Go.  has  caused  this  warrant; 
to  be  signed  by  its  president  or  vice  president  and  its  secretary  or  ail  assistant 

secretary  this day  of — , : 

with  blanks  for  the  signature  of  the  presiden1>-the  $2.50  president, 
who  does  not  keep  his  $2.50— the  secretary,  and  countersigned,; and 
registered  by  the  State  Street  Trust  Co.,  of  Boston;  and  over  on  the 
back  article  25  says--now,  mind  you,  no-  name  has  appeared  here, 
none  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  It  dose  not  show  who  owns  the  stock  to  whom  that 
warrant  is  issued  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  Nobody  knows. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  it  does  not  show  the  owner  of  the  stock  to 
whom  this  warrant  is  issued  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  It  does  not  show.  Now,  on  the  back  is  the  provision 
of  how  the  bearer,  not  the  owner,  but  the  bearer,  of  this  certificate 
may  exercise  the  two  sovereign  rights  of  stockholders ;  that  is,  vote 
and  get  dividends. 

In  order  to  get  this  dividend,  there  is  annexed — I  am  giving  you 
the  substance  of  this  article  25,  and  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you  I  will 
then  hand  the  paper  to  the  stenographer  and  article  25  will  go  in 
in  full. 

The  Chairman.  Have  him  put  it  in  the  record  just  as  it  is. 

Mr..  Colver.  I  will  give  you  the  substance  of  it  as  near  as  I  remem- 
ber it. 

ARTICLE  28.    WAHEANTS  FOR  SHAKES  TO  BEAHEli. 

.  (1)  The  company  may  upon  the  delivery  to  it  of  the  certificate  for  any 
fully  paid  up  share  or  shares  with  a  transfer  thereof  to  the  company  issue 
for  the  share  or  shares  therein  specified  a  warrant  or  warrants  entitling  the 
hearer  to  such  share  or  shares  and  providing  by  coupons  or  otherwise  for  the 
payment  of  the  future  dividends  on  such  share  or  shares. 

(2)  The  shares  specified  in  the  certificate  so  delivered  up  shall  from  time 
to  time  be  transferred  to  the  company  as  agent  for  share  warrants  and  de- 
posited with  the  registrar  of  share  warrants  and  shall  ■  not  afterward  be 
transferred  and  no  certificate  shall  be  issued  therefor  except  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  hereof. 

(3)  The  warrants  shall  be  under  the  common  seal  of  the  company  and 
shall  be  signed  by  the  president  or  a  vice  president  and  by  the  secretary  or 
assistant  secretary  or  some  other  person  appointed  in  place  of  the  secretary 
by  the  directors.  The  dividend  coupons  attached  to  the  warrants  shall  bear 
the  facsimile  signature  of  the  treasurer  of  the  company  which  may  be  adopted 
and  used  by  the  company  notwithstanding  that  such  person  may  have  ceased 
to  be  treasurer  at  the  time  such  coupons  are  issued.  When,  all  of  the  coupons 
attached  to  any  warrant  shall  have  been  paid  a  new  sheet  of  coupons  will 
be  attached  to  the  warrant  upon  presentation  thereof  to  the  company. 

(4)  If  any  warrant  or  coupon  shall  be  worn  out  or  defaced  the  directors 
may  on  surrender  thereof  issue  a  new  one  in  its  place. 

(5)  The  directors  may  upon  proof  to  their  satisfaction  of  the  loss  or  destruc- 
tion of  any  warrant  or  coupon  and  upon  such  indemnity  being  given  to, the 
company  as  they  shall  deem  adequate  issue  another  warrant  or  coupon  in  its 
place. 

(6)  The  company  shall  be  entitled  to  recognize  the  bearer  of  any  warrantor 
coupon  as  absolutely  entitled  to  the  share  or  shares  or  dividend  therein 
specified. 

(7)  The  bearer  of  a  warrant  may  deposit  the  warrant  at  the  office  of  the 
company  or  at  any  bank  or  trust  company  not  less  than  three  days  before  any 
meetng  of  the  company  and  the  company  or  the  bank  or  trust  company  may 
issue  to  the  depositor  a  deposit  receipt  and  a  voting  certificate  in  such  form 
as  the  board  of  directors  shall  provide.  The  voting  certificate  shall  entitle' the 
depositor  to  attend  and  vote  and  exercise  the  rights  of  a  member  at  such  meet- 
ing in  respect  of  the  share  or  shares  for  which  the  warrant  or  warrants  have 
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been  so  deposited  and  to  receive  nt  or  prior  to  the1  meeting  such  proxy  or  instru- 
ment as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  him  so  to  do  and  after  the  meeting  the  war- 
rant or  warrants  shall  be  returned  to  the  bearer/ of  the  deposit  rceipt  upon 
surrender  thereof.  And  in  respect  of  all  shares  specified  in  any  warrants  that 
shall  not  have  been  so  deposited  the  treasurer  shall  attend  and  vote  and  exer- 
cise the  rights  of  a  member  in  such  manner  as  he  and  the  president  of  the 
company  shall  agree.        • 

-  (8)  If  the  bearer  of  a  warrant  shall  surrender  it  together  with  the  unmatured 
coupons  thereto  belonging  and  request,  in  such  form  as  the  directors  prescribe 
that  he  be  registered  as  a  stockholder  or  member  in  respect  of  the  share  or 
shares  specified  in  it  the  company  shall  transfer  into  his  name  the  share  or 
shares  specified  in  the  certificate  of  shares  originally  delivered  up  in  respect  of 
which  said  warrant  was  issued  and  shall  issue  a  new  certificate  therefor.  The 
registrar  of  share  warrants  shall  transfer  from  time  to  time  shares  deposited 
with  it  as  aforesaid  in  such  manner  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the 
foregoing  provisions.  And  all  transfer  agents  and  registrars  of  the  company 
shall  be  relieved  from  all  liability  in  respect  of  such  transfers. 

(9)  The  company  shall  appoint  a  registrar  of  share  warrants  who  shall  coun- 
tersign and  register  all  warrants  before  they  are  issued  no  warrant  shall 
be  valid  unless  so  countersigned  and  registered. 

(10)  The  company  may  appoint  agents  in  Boston  or  elsewhere  with  full 
power  and  authority  to  do  all  things  that  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  and 
give  effect  to  the  foregoing  provision?  Respecting  the  share  warrants  and  to  vest 
in  the  holders  of  such  warrants  the  rights  and  interests  specified  herein. 

Mr.  Dobemus.  Would  it  bother  you  if  I  asked  you  a  question  right 
there? 

Mr.  Colver.  Certainly  not. 
'   Mr.  Dobemus.  After  this  stock  was  increased  to  $8,000,000,  and 
after  Armour  had  gotten  his  rake-off  in  the  form  of  additional  stock 
certificates,  the  balance  of  the  increased  capital  stock  was  issued  in 
the  name  of.  the  treasurer  of  the  company  as  trustee ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Colvee.  No;  from  start  to  finish  the  stock  of  that  company 
took  the  form  of  these  stock  warrants,  and  the  Armour  stock  and  all 
the  stock  took  the  form  of  stock  warrants,  and  all  of  it,  the  $8,000,000, 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  theoretically. 

Mr.  Dobemus.  It  stands  on  the  books  of  the  company  to  the  credit 
of  the  treasurer,  as  trustee,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Colvee.  Yes ;  and  there  is  no  record  in  any  book  of  any  owner- 
ship by  Armour  or  any  other  individual. 

Mr.  DosEMtrs.  Have  you  examined  the  treasurer  of  the  company? 

•  Mr.  Colver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dobemtjs.  Will  he  not  tell  you  who  the  real  owners  are? 
Mr.  Colver.  He  does  not  know. 

Mr.  Dillon.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  at  that  point?  Who  got 
the  money  on  those  warrants?    Do  not  the  books  disclose  that? 

•  Mr.  Sweet.  The  dividends. 

Mr.  Sandebs.  Let  him  explain  how  the  dividends  are  collected,  and 
then  we  will  all  know  how  they  got  the  money. 
;,~.Mr.  Colvee.  Yes;  I  am  coming  to  that.    First,  how  to  get  your 
dividends  if  you  have  one  of  these  stock  warrants. 

Mr.  Montague.  Is  there  a  distinction  in  that  concern  between  a 
stock  certificate  and  a  stock  warrant  ? 

Mr.  Colvee.  All  the  difference  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Montague.  Has  the  stock  warrant  any  voting  power? 

Mr.  Colvee.  I  said  I  would  now  tell  you  how,  under  article  25,  not 
the  owner  of  this  warrant,  but  the  holder  of  this  warrant  may  exer- 
cise the  two  rights  of  stockholders— to  vote  and  receive  dividends. 

Mr.  Montague.  Do  you  have  a  voting  trust? 
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Mr.  Colver.  A  voting  device.  I  would  not  call  it  a  trust.  Let  me 
come  to  that,  please. 

Mr.  Montague.  All  right. 

Mr.  Colver.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  if  I  say  no,  when  you  ask  about 
a  voting  trust,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  answered  correctly,  but 
I  will  tell  you  how  they  do  it,  and  then  you  will  see. 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  would  suggest  that  the  gentleman  tell  us  how  they 
vote  and  then  how  they  draw  their  dividends,  and  then  we  will  all 
understand  it  without  any  questions.  I  understand  they  are  payable 
to  holder. 

The  Chairman.  To  bearer. 

Mr.  Sanders.  To  holder  or  bearer ;  it  is  the  same  thing. 

The  Chairman.  One  thing  which  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  ex- 
plained is  whether  or  not  the  $8,000,000  paid,  or  supposed  to  be  paid, 
is  in  the  treasury  of  the  company  as  cash  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Colver.  It  was  not  eveii  supposed  to  be  paid  in.  One  million 
dollars  was  paid  in. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that,  but  I  am  referring  to  that  $7,000,OOOj 

Mr.  Colver.  The  other  $7,000,000  was  the  plan  that  was  put  in  the 
files,  and  that  makes  $8,000,000,  and  then  you  have  $8,000,000  of 
stock  and  the  treasurer  has  got  that.  •' 

The  Chairman.  And  the  dividend  applies  to  the  $1,000,000  cash 
paid  in  as  well  as  the  $7,000,000  plan. 

Mr.  Colver.  Oh,  yes;  the  $7,000,000  is  just  as  valuable  for  dividend 
purposes  as  the  $1,000,000  in  cash.     !  ( 

Mr.  Montague.  The  $7,000,000  is  water,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Seven  million  dollars  of  it  is  water,;  he 
said. 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes.  '; 

Mr.  Sanders.  He  has  already  stated  it  was  absolutely  water  and 
that  there  was  no  value  behind  it,  and  any  stock  issued  with  no  value 
behind  it  is  water. 

Mr.  Colver.  Only  such  value  as  there  may  be  in  a  prospectus.    %    ' 

Mr.  Sanders.  The  whole  $8,000,000  of  stock  was  issued  to  the 
treasurer,  and  then  these  warrants  went  oUt  to  the  individuals. 

Mr.  Colver.  Exactly'  so.  Now,  then,  following"  the  device  as  ex- 
plained in  this  article  of  the  by-laws,  No.  25,  of  this  company,  first 
we  are  going  to  develop  two  things:  First,  how  they  vote' the  stock, 
and  then  how  they  get  the  money,  and  both  things  are  provided  for 
in  this  section  25.  I  can  tell  it  to  you  quicker  than  read  all  this 
verbiage,  because  it  was  drawn  up  by  a  very  good  lawyer. 

Annexed  to  the  stock  warrant,  then,  is  a  sheet  similar  to  the  kind 
you  will  find  on  your  good' old  Liberty  bond  of  coupons,  and  section 
25  provides  that  when  you  have  used  up  your  coupons  you  can  send 
in  and  get  a  new  sheet.  The  coupons  on  this  original  document  here 
are  numbered  from  No.  1  to  No.  40.  To  collect  the  dividend  you 
tear  off  this  one  [indicating] s  and  then  this  one,  and  so  on  across  the 
bottom  row,  beginning  at  the  lower  right-hand  corner. 

The  dividend  coupon  reads  as  follows: 

Dividend  coupon  No.  1. 
Chicago  Stock  Yards  Co. 

For  dividend  No.  1,  on  shares  in   the   Chicago   Stock  Yards  Co., 

represented  by  bearer,  warrants  payable  at  the  office  of  the,  company  on  or 
after  the  date  upon  which  the  said  dividend  shall  be  payable. 

F.  E.  Pegram,  Treasurer. 
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You  will  notice  it  does  not  give  the  number  of  the  bearer  warrants. 

Mr.  Pegram  is  the  man  who  had  the  $7,000,000  plan. 

Now,  section  25  provides  that  the  holder  of  this  piece  of  paper 
cuts  this  coupon  off  and  without  indorsement  and  without  anything 
to  show  what  it  is  worth  or  what  the  dividend  was,  puts  it  through 
any  bank  for  collection,  and  in  due  time  the  proceeds  come  back. 

Now,  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  the  treasurer  of  the  company 
deposits  in  the  bank  in  Boston  the  dividend  on  all  the  $8,000,000  to 
the  credit  of  their  dividend  account,  and  as  the  dividends  come  in 
from,  wherever  they  may  come  in- 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  As  the  dividend  coupons  come  in. 

Mr.  Colver.  As  these  coupons  come  in  from  wherever  they  come  in, 
the  bank's  check  goes  back  to  satisfy  the  coupon  in  the  amount  that 
the  bank  has  been  notified  the  dividend  is  per  share.  So  that  the 
company  and  the  treasurer  have  not  the  slightest  knowledge  and  no 
way  of  knowing  who  got  the  dividend,  and  the  bank's  check  need  not 
come  back  payable  to  anybody  but  bearer,  or  it  can  come  back  pay-: 
able  to  anybody  who  happens,  to  be  able  to  inclose,  that  coupon  and 
ask  that  the  dividend  be  sent  to  him.  So  I  say  that  when  you  a§ked 
me  what  the  ownership  of  the  rest  of  this  stock  is,  I  said  that  that , 
had  Sphinx  beaten  as  a  riddle,  because  you  can  not  tell.    . 

Now,. how  do  you  vote  it?  .._';•     , 

It  is  provided  in  this  section  25  that  if  this  bearer  warrant  is  de-, 
ppsited  in  any  bank  or  trust  company  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
bank. or  trust  company  shall  give  a  certificate  that  this,  paper  is  so 
deposited  in  their  .custody,  then  that  certificate  may  be  used  as.  a 
proxy  and  voted  ait  a  stockholders'  meeting,  but  the  certificate  does  j 
not  need  to  say  who  deposited  the  warrant.  Perhaps,  legally,  that 
bank  is  voting  as  a  proxy..   There. is  nothing,  to  disclose  who  does 

vote.    .  ..  ■'■'.:  ■  ''."• 

If  I  owned  this  warrant,. and  this  were  a  real  one  instead  oi  a  can- 
celed one,  ±  might. take  the  train,  go  down  to  North  Carolina,  get  off 
at  the  railroad  station,,  call  the  first  man  I  met  on  the  street,  ask  him 
to  take  this  over  and  deposit  it  in  the  bank  and  get  a  certificate  that 
it  was  there,  and  under  the  section  of  the  by-laws,  here,  he  could 
do  that,  come  back,  hand  me  the  bank's  certificate,  and  I,  could  take 
the  train  and  come  back  here,  mail  the  thing  into  Boston,  and  it 
would  be  voted,  and  it  would  be  my  proxy  and  be. that  stock  voting. 
There  would  be  nothing  in  the  world  to  show  who  I  was  .or  anything 

about  it.  -  ,.■'»••'  -i         i  ■-!■'- ' 

That  is  a  rather  long  diversion. from, the  subject  of  stockyards,  but 
it  .is  interesting  and  curious.  Sometimes  it  seems  curipus  that  such 
devious  methods  are  necessary,  s  Of  course,  it  is  interesting,  to  Con- 
gress in  view  of  the  legislation  which  is  coming  forward  now  to  think 
that  there  is  not  an  income-tax  law  on  earth  that  could  reach  that,. . 

.  Mr.  Sweet.  This  corporation  was  organized  under  the  New  Jersey 
laws? 

Mr.  Colver.  Maine.  .      .      " .  . 

Mr.  Street.  Have  you  found  any  other  organizations  of  this 
character  in  connection  with  the  packers?  *  . 

Mr.  Colver.  No.      .■■-.• 
i  Mr.  Swseet,  Or  stockyard  companies? 

Mr.  Colver.  No  ;  this  is  a  novelty. 
99927— 19— pt  2 9 
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Mr.  Win  slow.  The  money  due  on  those  coupons  is  evidently  paid 
to  somebody. 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Winslow.  And  the  coupons  are  deposited  somewhere  by  some- 
body for  collection. 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Why  can  not  you  trace  back  to  the  depository  bank 
that  makes  the  collection  and  find  out  for  whose  account  they  col- 
lected? 

■  Mr.  Colver.  Because  I  could  take  that  coupon  and  walk  to  the 
window  of  the  paying  teller .  of  that,  bank  and  take  cash.  It  re- 
quires no  endorsement  and  requires  no  identification. 

Mr.  Winslow.  While  that  may  be  so,  the  chances  are  they  do 
not  carry  it  that  far. 

Mr.  Colver.  No;  but,  in  fact,  this  is  how  far  they  do  carry  it.  ir 
you  will  pardon  me,  to  send  it  to  an  agent  in  Boston  who  himself 
goes  to  the  bank  and  gets  the  check  or  gets  his  cash  which  is  not 
identified.  As, a  matter  of  fact,  under  oath,  the  officers,  of  that  com- 
pany do  not  know  who  gets  the  dividend*,  and  there  is  not  a  scrap: 
of  record  in  their  records  which  shows  who  their  stockholders1 
are. 

Mr.  Winslow.  They  may  not  want  to  know,  but  if  you  do  -want 
to  know,  do  you  not  imagine  you  could  trace  some  of  those  back  to 
the  source? 

Mr.  Colver.  There  was  never  a  more  determined  effort — ^and  I 
think  able  effort — made  to  discover  the  stock  holdings  of  a  com-: 
pany  than  was  made  by  the  commission  with  respect  to  this  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Winslow.  And  they  are  willing  to  go  on  record  as  having 
abandoned  it  because  they  could  not  put  it  through  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  No;  Ave  do  not  go  On  record  as  having  abandoned  it 
We  go  on  record  as  reporting  progress.    We  have  got  some  informs V 
tion. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Did  vou  try  the- State- Street  T#iist 
Co.? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Did  you  find  out  who  the  State  Street 
Trust  Co.  paid  ?    You  said  they  paid  these  things ;  that  they  get  the  j 
whole  dividends,  and  then  distribute  them. 

Mr.  Colver.  In  some  cases  the  State  Street  Trust  Co.  sent  bank 
check  to  other  banks. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  I  say,  did  you  examine  the  State 
Street  Trust  Co.  to  find  out  where  the  money  went  to?     They  got  ■ 
the  whole  dividend  and  it  disappeared,  according  to  your  statement. 
Did  you  examine  their  officers? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes.  But  they  do  not  know.  I  say  the  thing  came 
in  from  other  banks  for  credit  to  the  other  banks,  and  they  say  they 
paid  it  to  a  bank. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  To  another  bank  ? 

Mr-  Colver.  Yes.  ? 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Any  large  amount  paid  a  bank  could 
be  traced  to  the  bank  to  whom  paid.  Money  always  leaves  a  trail 
behind  it. 
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Mr.  Colver.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  They  say  money  always  leaves  a  trail 
behind  it,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  Colver.  I  know  it  does,  but  when  you  start  the  trail  through 
a  series  of  institutions  in  the  country  over  which  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  no  jurisdiction  and  no  right  to  ask  for  their  records, 
then  the  trail  is  lost ;  it  is  like  walking  into  the  river. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  Do  they  not  have  to  collect  those  coupons  after  the 
customer  has  presented  and  cashed  the  coupon  by  depositing  a  memo- 
randum.in  connection  with  the  coupon  in  the  bank?  Otherwise,  how 
do  they  get  around  the  taxes  under  the  internal-revenue  require- 
ments? 

Mi".  Colver.  How  do  they  get  around  it?  I  did  not  say  they  got 
around  the  internal-revenue  tax  on  the  corporation,  but  I  said  you 
could  not  write  an  income  or  personal  tax  law  that  would  catch  that 
dividend. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  As  I  understand  it,  we  have  here  a  person  depositing 
a  coupon  in  a  bank  to.  be  collected,  and  to  that  coupon  we  have  to 
attach  a  slip  which  they  make  out  and  send  along  with  it.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  blind  cashing  of  a  coupon  as  you  would  "'  cash  "  a 
dollar  bill  or  change  it.  You  have  got  to  show  the  source  from 
which  that  collection  is  made,  by  whom  it  is  made;  bow  do  they 
defeat  that? 

v  *Mr.  CoiiVer:  Maybe  Mr.  Koper  foundthem ;  we  did  not.  They  are 
not  in  the  company's  books  and  they  are  not  in  the  company's 
record.    We  can  not  go  into  the  bank's  records. 

Mr..  Sanders.  Can  you  not  go  into  the  returns  under  the  law  on 
income  taxes?     Is  it  because  they  are  not  public  property? 

EARNINGS   ON    CHICAGO  STOCK   YARDS   OPERATIONS. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Colver,  right  there:  If  you  have  finished  that 
explanation — I  do  not  want  to  break  in  on  you — what  do  the  books 
of  the  Stock  Yards  Co.  show  that  they  have  received  as  fees,  as  com- 
missions, or  in  whatever  name  they  give  their  receipts?  Do  not 
their  books  show  how- mush  momeyithay  ha ve,  received  as  a  Stock 
Yards  Co.  ?  I  mean  from  the  ordinary  functions  of  the  Stock  Yard 
Co.  for  the  services  it  renders. 

Mr.  Colver.  You  see,  this  Maine  corporation  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  owning  stock  of  the  New  Jersey  corporation,  and  its  re- 
ceipts are  the  dividends  on  the  stock  that  it  owns  of  the  New  Jersey 
corporation.  . 

The  Chairman.  I  know;  but  the  receipts  of  the  Stock  lards  Co. 
itself,  where  it  actually  receives  the  stock— physically  receives— is 
there  not  some  record  to  show  what  money  that  company  receives  in 
Chicago  for  the  services  they  are  performing? 

Mr.  Colver.  Oh,  bless  you,  this  Chicago  Stock  Yards  Co.  does  not 
receive  any  money  in  Chicago  and  does  not  run  the  stockyards  in 
Chicago.  It  hands  the  stock  to  a  company  which  owns  the  stock  of  a 
company  which  operates  the  yards  in  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.. The  one  that  operates  the  yards  pays  its  money 
over  when  it  receives  it  from  this  other  company?  •■ 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  company  actually  operates  the  yards.  Does 
it  not  show  what  it  receives  for  that  part  of  the  operation? 
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Mr.  Colver.  Oh,  yes.  '  •:;■'    .-..•■   - 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  that  amount  to?    Does  it  amount, 

to  5  per  cent  on  this  $8,000,000?  .  "' 

Mr.  Colver.  Oh,  there  is  no  question  there.    It  is  perfectly  easy  to 

find  out  from  the  books  -what  these  dividends  were.    But  all  I  saidj 

was  that  you  can  not  find  out  who  got  them. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  goes  to  surplus  and  is  not  distributed  in  the 
way  of  dividends,  does  it  show  the  fact  of  its  distribution  in  the  busi- 
ness, its  financial  status? 

Mr.  Colver.  I  think  perhaps  we  have  something  about  the  financial' 
condition  of  that  company. 

The  Chairman.  They  make  40  per  cent  and  only  pay  out  5  per  cent' 
in  dividends.  What  I  wanted  to  get  was  to  see  whether  the  5  per  cent 
on  this  $8,000,000  only  covers  pay  for  services  actually  performed' 
for  whjch  they  received  actual  money.  •  • ' 

Mr.  Colver.  The  5  per  cent  represents  40  per  cent  on  the  $1,000,000! 
that  actually  was  paid  in,  if  that  answers  your  question? 
The  Chairman.  The  5  per  cent  on  $8,000,000? 
Mr.  Colver.  Yes ;  that  is  40  per  cent  on  the  $1,000,000  that  was  put' 
in — if  that  answers  your  question?  '  '■]]] 

,The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right:  I  will  not  ask  you  any  furtheri' 
Go  ahead.  What  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  whether  the  operating 
company  at  Chicago  received  more  money  than  it  transferred  to 
these  other  companies  if  figured  out  in  dividends. 

Mr.  Colver.  Oh,  I  see.  The  operating  company  in.  Chicago'  does'' 
receive  more  money  and  accumulates  surplus,  and  it  passes  the  motley 
on  to  the  overlying  or  holding  companies  in  the  form  of  regular  divi- 
dends and  extra  dividends  from  time  to  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  not  know  then  what  the  patrons  of  that 
company,  whose  stocks  are  handled  through  it,  actually  pay  out? 
They  have  to  have  a  record  of  the  financial  transaction  of  that  par- 
ticular company.  Have  you  got that ?  ,.  ,'»■•,  ■  .".-.-■  u 
Mr.  Colver.  Oh2  yes.  The  financial'  transactions  of  the  operatihgj 
company  in  Chicago ?  Yes,  we  can  give  you  that.  :  ',. 
The  Chairman.  You "  will  please  put  it  in  as  a  part  of  your,' 
hearings. 

(The  statement  referred  to  was  subsequently  furnished  by  Mr., 
Colver  and  is  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:)'  "K 

THE    CHICAGO    STOCK    YABDS."'    '■'•■•  -    '    '   • 

!'  •'  ::      .'.' 

The  conduct  of  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards  is  involved  in  the  operation's  of  five 
corporations.  The  affairs  of  these  corporations.  their  finances  and  receipts,; 
disbursements,  are  intermingled  to  such  a.  degree  .that  the  commission's  repre-,-. 
sentatiyes  worked  three  months  to  straighten  them  out.  ,.". 

■  The  result  of  this  work,  as  briefly  stated  as  is  possible,  makes  a  volume  of 
report.  For  the  purpose. of  a  response  to-  the  committee's  request,  the  follow- 
ing statement  is  inserted  in  the  record  of  the  hearings  at  this  time. 

This  statement  is  not  a  reply  to  the  question  as  it  .refers  to  the  scale  m 
charges  paid  by  producers  of  live  stock,  nor  profits  made  in  the  operation  of  .tie- 
stock  yards.  However,  since,  the  revenues  of  the  three  operating  companies- 
and  the  two  holding  companies  are  derived  solely  from  charges  laid  upon  the 
live  stock,  directly  and  indiretcly,-  the  relation  of  charge,  to  service  performed, 
is  indicated. 
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The  live  companies  arer— 
,.-..         (1).  Tlie  Union  Stock  Yards  &  Transit  Co.  of  Illinois. 

(2)  The  Chicago  Junction  Railways  &  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.  of  New 

Jersey. 

(3)  The  Chicago  Junction  Railway  Co.  of  Illinois. 

(4)  The  Chicago  Junction  Railroad  Co.  of  Illinois. 

(5)  The  Chicago  Stock  Yards  Co.  of  Maine., 
Investigation  of  these  companies  has  developed  that — 

1.  The  Union  Stock  Yards  &  Transit  Co.  of  Illinois  was  incorporated  in 
1865.  This  corporation  is  actually  an  operating  company  engaged 
in  furnishing  facilities  for  the  marketing  of  live  stock  at  the  Great 
Central  Market  in  Chicago.  The  entire  stock  of  this  company  is 
owned  by  the  Chicago  Junction  Railways  and  Union  Stock  Yards 
Go.  of  New  Jersey. 
'  2.  The  Chicago  Junction  Railways  &  Union   Stock  Yards   Co.   of  New 

Jersey  was  incorporated  in  1890.  It  was  formed  as  an  investment 
company  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  stock  of  the  Union  Stock 
Yards  &  Transit  Co.  of  Illinois.  It  finally  succeeded  in  acquiring 
full  ownership  of  this  stock  in  1913. 

This  company  owns,  in  addition  to  the  above  stock,  all  of  the 
stock  of  the  Chicago  Junction  Railway  Co.  of  Illinois  and  of  the 
Chicago  Junction  Railroad  Co. 

3.  The  Railways  Co.  was  formed  in  1898  for  the  purpose  of  acting  as 
j,f  .  an  operating  company  to  furnish  transportation  and  switching 
iy,                    facilities  to  the  shippers  sending  live  stock  or  other  products  to 

the  packers  located  in  and  around  the  Union  Stock  Yards. 

4.  The  Railroad  Co.  is  the  name  given  to  the  elevated  railway  line  which 

operates  within  the  stockyards  for  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers. 

5.  The  Chicago  Stock  Yards  Co.  of  Maine  was  incorporated  in  September, 
•'•  1911.     It  is   also   an  investment  company.     This  company   owns 

31,100  shares  of  the  common  stock  of-  the  Chicago  Junction  Rail- 
ways &  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.  of  New  Jersey.     The  stock  thus 
acquired  by  the  Maine  company  represents  less  than  50'  per  cent 
of  the  outstanding  common  stock  of  the  New  Jersey  company,  of 
which  there  is  65,000  shares. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  there  has  been  created  a  superstructure  on  top 
.of  the  companies  which  operate  the  yards  and  railways  in  Chicago,  consist- 
ing of — 

(1)  A  holding  company  organized  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  in  1890. 

(2)  A  second  company  organized  under  the  laws  of  Maine  in  1911,  which 

surmounts   all  of   these  companies,   though   actually  owning  less 
.  than  50  per.  cent  of  the  common  stock"  of  the  New  Jersey  company. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  is  a  peculiar  situation  in  that  the  Maine  company 
is  neither  an  operating  company  nor  is  it  actually  a  holding  company,  in  the 
fuli  sense  in  which  that  term  is  usually  understood,  since  it  does  not  actually 
own  even  a  majority  interest  in  the  New  Jersey  company.  It  would  hardly  be 
expected,  therefore,  that  the  control  of  the  New  Jersey  company  (and  through 
if  of -the  underlying  operating  companies)  would  rest  in  the  Maine  company, 
yet  such  is.  the  fact. 

The  public  hearings  and  the  examinations  of  the  commission  disclosed  that 
tlie  Maine  company  had  been  organized  in  1911  by  V-  H.  Prince,  of  Boston.  Mr. 
Prince  associated'  with  himself  Mr.  J.  O.  Armour,  of  Chicago,  111.  Mr.  Prince 
had  in  1910  begun  to  acquire  stock  of  the  New  Jersey  company  and  had  secured 
13,000  shares  for  the  joint  account  of  Mr.  Armour  and  himself.  Mr.  Prince 
owned,  in  addition,  about  20,000  shares,  the  13,000  shares  having  been  acquired 
under  the  terms  of  a  syndicate  agreement  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  $160  a  share. 
He  had  also  submitted  a  proposition  to  the  common  stockholders  of  the  New 
Jersey  company  whereby  the  latter  were  to  be  guaranteed  9  per  cent  divi- 
dends on  their  stock,  provided  they  would  surrender  their  rights  to  any 
additional  earnings,  also  to  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  New  Jersey  company 
and  of  the  underlying  companies. 

Mr  Prince's  plan  proposed  the  formation  of  a  new  company,  which  was  -to 
have 'a  paid-in  capital- of  $1,000,000' in  cash,  which  was  to  serve  as  a  guarantee 
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fund  to  insure  the  payment  of  the  9  per  cent  dividends,  the  regular  dividend 
paid  heretofore  by  the  New  Jersey  company  having  been  8  per  cent.  As  an 
alternative  to  accepting  this  9  per  cent  guarantee  on  their  stock,  the  common- 
stock  holders  were  offered  5  per  cent  bonds  of  the  Maine  company  at  the  ratio 
of  $200  in  bonds  for  $100  par  value  in  stock.  The  bonds  of  the  Maine  com- 
pany would,  therefore,  net  each  former  holder  of  one  share  of  stock  iO  per 
cent  in  interest  instead  of  8  per  cent  dividends. 

The  Maine  company  has  acquired  31,100  shares  of  the  New  Jersey  company 
stock  through  exchange  of  $6,220,000  of  its  bonds  for  this  stock.  The  bonds  are 
secured  only  by  the  stock  thus  acquired  and  the  interest  on  these  bonds  plus  the 
9  per  cent  guaranteed  dividends  on  the  33,897  shares  of  stock  which  accepted-; 
the  guarantee  provision  is  paid  out  of  funds  which  the  underlying  companies'! 
provide.  The  Maine  company  has  no  other  source  of  income  other  than  the 
interest  which  it  receives  from  the  $1,000,000  cash  fund  and  which  interest  does 
not  amount  to  enough  to  pay  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Maine  company. 

The  underlying  companies  are  required  to  furnish  funds  not  only  for  the 
bonds  and  the  guaranteed  dividends,  but  since  1914  they  have  contributed  addi- 
tional funds  to  pay  a  regular  dividend  of  5  per  cent  on  $8,000,000  of  stock  issued 
by  the  Maine  company,  and  one  year  an  extra  dividend  of  3  per  cent  was 
paid  by  the  Maine  company  on  it's  stock. 

(A  further  statement  of  stockyords  earnings  was  subsequently 
furnished  by  Mr.  Colver  and  is  inserted  in  the  record. ) 

Mr.  Colver.  This  is  a  long  diversion.  We  were  trying  to  tell  you 
who  owns  the  stock  of  that  company,  and  I  think  eventually  we  will 
find  out. 

TRACING  OWNERSHIP  OF  CHICAGO  STOCKYARDS. 

This  stock  which  we  have  just  been  talking  about— the  stock  that 
the  $1,552,000  worth  of  stock,  which  represents  the  $194,000  which 
Mr^  Armour  put  in— we  are  tracing  that  transaction — and  upon 
which  his  annual  dividends  are  $77,600  a  year  on  the  $194,000  has 
laterally  been  transferred — not  the  stock,  mind  you;  not  the  war- 
rant, but  some  ink  on  the  books  as  set  up  an  investment,  a  statement 
of  an  investment  of  this  amount  of  money  in  this  Maine  corporation; 
and  it  is  now  carried  on  the  books  of  the  Armour  Co.  as  an  asset  of 
the  Armour  Co.  under  the  title  of  "  J.  O.  Armour  No.  4  account." 

So  that  finally  he  gets  that  much  of  it  back  to  the  Armour  Co.  It 
is  a  long  and  interesting  story  how  that  was  finally  gotten  back 
there;  but  it  was  gotten  back. 

During  the  days  that  this  particular  tracing  was  being  done  was 
the  time  when  the  greatest  uproar,  the  greatest  complaint,  was  made, 
that  the  commission  would  not  let  other  witnesses  be  called  and  that 
the  commission  would  not  allow  counsel  to  come  in  and  examine  wit- 
nesses. When  we  were  very  close  to  this  discovery,  during  that  time 
when  we  were  trying  to  find  out  who  this  company  was  and  what  this 
company  was,  the  commission  carried  on  a  telegraphic  correspondence 
with  the  president  of  this  company — that  is,  the  commission  thought 
it  did — at  an  address  in  New  York.  We  telegraphed  to  the  Boston 
office  of  this  company— to  the  president — and  we  got  an  answer  from 
New  York  signed  by  his  name,  and  we  carried  on  a  telegraphic  corre- 
spondence with  him ;  and  then  when  we  followed  him  down  here  some 
months  later  and  put  him  under  oath  and  asked  him  where  he  was 
during  those  days,  he  said  he  was  in  Portland,  Me. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Had  he  not  really  signed  those  telegrams? 

Mr.  Colver.  No.  He  was  not  in  New  York ;  he  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  it ;  he  does  not  know  anything  about  this  company. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Who  was  this  president? 
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Mr.  Dbwalt.  Do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  No.  He  is  a  clerk  in  the  corporation — one  of  these 
concerns  which  have  the  necessary  main  office  of  a  corporation  which 
attends  to  business  in  another  State — a  corporation  trust  company  or 
something  like  that ;  he  is  a  clerk  in  that  office. 

Mr.  Murdoch.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  committee  that  there  was 
just  one  human  side  light  for  the  purpose  of  this  record.  Mr.  Pe- 
gram  is  an  upstanding  New  Englander,  a  clerk,  receiving  $1,600  a 
year,  and  has  received  that  for  many  years.  He  is  the  treasurer  of 
this  company.  I  remember  that  there  passed  through  his  hands  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars  yearly,  which  he  might  have  diverted, 
and  I  think,  without  saying  that  he  never  did  divert  a  single  cent, 
that  he  still  draws  his  $1,600  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  treasurer  of  the  company  selected  up  in 
Maine  on  account  of  physical  nearness  to  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  That  was  the  president.  [To  Mr.  Murdock:]  The 
.  secretary  is  a  Boston  man,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Murdoch.  I  have  forgotten. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  Maine  re- 
quire the  office  to  be  there  to  make  the  corporation  legal. 

The- Chairman.  But  this  is  a  corporation  formed  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Murdock,  I  do  not  suppose  any  credit  attaches 
to  a  man  for  not  taking  something  which  does  not  belong  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Murdoch.  I  did  not  mean  that.  He  was  a  faithful  clerk  who 
did  What  he  was  told  to  do,  and  there  passed  through  his  hands  in 
this  unusual  manner  millions  and  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Your  point  is  that  he  ought  to  have  gotten  a  better 
salary  ? 

Mr.  Murdoch.  I  should  say  that  for  all  that  service  he  should  have 
gotten  more  than  $1,600  a  year. 

Mr.  Colver.  This  Mr.  Pegram  is  the  man  whom  the  records  show, 
the  sworn  returns  show,  was  the  man  who  turned  in  the  $7,000,000 
plan  and  got  the,  $7,000,000  stock.    We  asked  him  if  he  "  got  it,"  and 
~he-said,  "No;  that  is,  not  really  got  it." 

:  Mr.  Murdoch.  I  think  you  ought  to  say  for  Mr.  Pegram  that  he 
received  the  plan  from  some  one  else  and  turned  in- the  plan  which 
was  not  his,  and  received  $7,000,000  for  it,  the  $7,000,000  not  being 

..  The  Chairman.  He  wasthe  personal  conduit  through  which  the 
transaction  was  performed. 

.  Mr.  Colver.  Of  course,  Commissioner  Murdock,  when  you  say  he 
received  $7,000,000,  you  say  it  in  a  Pickwickian  sense. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Colver,  have  you  any  suspicion  who  owns  that 
$7,000,000  stock? 

Mr.  Colver.  Who  owns  it? 

Mr.  Stephens.  Yes,  sir.  .  , 

Mr  Colver.  Well,  we  just  showed  you  the  increase  of  Mr.  Ar- 
mour's $194,000  to  $1,552,000.  You  see  that  is  8  for  1.  All  those 
who  participated  or  who  owned  the  first  million  got  pro  rata  the 
$7,000,000  of  unearned  increment,  anyway. 

Mr  Stephens.  That  would  be  the  natural  deduction. 

Mr  Colver  The  Armour  transaction  was  traced,  and  it  does  figure 
cut;  and  that  is  the  natural  thing,  and  it  is  the  only  thing  that  could 
have,  happened. 
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Mr.  Sanders.  Have  you  examined  the  people  concerning  whom  you 
have  suspicions  and  asked  them  if  they  have  the  stock,  under  oath? 

Mr.  CoiiVEE.  Yes;  but  I  am  sure  you  will  relieve  us  from  stating 
suspicions  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Sandeks.  I  say,  have  you  summoned  the  parties  whom  you  are 
suspicious  of  owning  this  stock — put  them  on  oath  and  asked  them  if 
they  own  it?     That  would  be  one' way  of  getting  at  their  interests. 

Mr.  Colver.  I  can  not  say  that  we  have  put  all  those  whom  we  sus- 
pect of  possible  ownership  under  oath. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Have  you  put  the  other  packers  under  oath — say, 
Swift  &  Co.,  Cudahy,  and  Wilson?  If  you  suspicion  them  owning 
the  stock,  why  have  they  not  been  summoned,  sworn,  and  asked  either 
■  to  admit  or  deny  it  ? 

Mr.  Colvee.  Because  this  does  not  seem  to  be  so  important  a  mat- 
ter— the  ownership  or  the  percentage  of  ownership,  or  whether  or 
not  there  is  ownership  in  those  Chicago  yards  does  not  seem  to  be  an 
essential  thing,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  common  ownership  has  been 
shown,  before  you  came  in,  in  32  other  cases. 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  understand  that  but  then  you  do  not  want  to 
state  your  suspicions,  you  say.  If  I  was  suspicious  that  you  owned 
some  stock  and  I  wanted  to  find  out  as  to  the  fact,  if  I  had  the 
power  to  summon  yon  and  swear  you  to  tell  the  truth  or  lie  about  it, 
that  is  one  way  I  would  get  at  it, 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Colver,  there  is  no  evidence  in  this  record, 
so  far  as  you  went,  that  would  indicate  that  any  of  the  other  packers 
owned  stock  in  this  company  except  Armour? 

Mr.  ColveE.  There  was  not  any  evidence  in  the  record  that  he  did. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  nothing  in  the  record  to  base  suspicions 
on  except  the  facts  as  you  have  stated  them? 

Mr.  Colver.  We  did  not  go  into  this  any  further,  because,  having 

§one  through  this  company  and  found  out  its  relation  to  the  Chicago 
tockyards  and  having  determined  what  it  finally  amounted  to  as 
'an  earning  thing,  and  having  gone  to  the  next  Underlying  company 
and  got  that — its  financial  transactions — :We  did  not  stop,  in  the 
hurry  to  get  over  more  important  things,  to  run  down  individual 
ownerships  and  put  people  under  oath  to  cross-examine  them,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  because  what  we  were  after  was  not  whether 
this,  that,  or  the  other  man  did  or  did  not  own  stock  in  this,  that,  or 
the  other  company  and  made  a  lot  of  money  or  a  little  money— that 
did  not  seem  to  be  the  interesting  thing. 

The  thing  which  seemed  to  be  interesting  was  that' we  would  be 
able  to  chart  to  you,  if  you  wanted  to  hear  it,  the  interrelations  and 
entanglements  and  alliances  and  what  they  earned,  knowing  that 
everything  that  they  owned  must  come  in  the  last  analysis  from  one 
of  two  sources — must  either  come  from  the  farmers  and  producers 
of  the  stock  who  used  these  yards  or  from  the  consumers  of  the  meat 
and  other  products  of  the  live  animals  which  passed  through  these 
yards,  and  that  is  all  we  were  interested  in. 

The  broker  who  was  buying  this  stock  up  of  the  old,  the  original 
Chicago  Stockyards  Co.  wrote  to  a  stockholder  and  said — and  he  was 
buying  the  stock  which  later  turned  up  in  the  collection  of  stock 
which  we  traced  down  through  those  transactions,  so  that  at  least 
he  was  acting  for  Armour,  apparently— and  this  broker  said,  "  This 
Maine  corporation  which  is  to  guarantee  the  stock  will  be  controlled 
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by  the  packers  " — plural.  And  we  find  "  packers  and  .packers  "  men- 
tioned through  this  correspondence. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Is  it  not  a  reasonable  assumption,  then,  that  they 
owned  the  warrants? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes.  But  up  to  now  we  have  not  brought  assump- 
tions to  this  committee,  and  we  have  not  brought  suspicions  here. 

Mr.  Sanders.  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at. 

Mr.  Colver.  And  we  have  not  even  brought  conclusions. 

Mr.  Sanders.  If  you  wanted  to  find  out  who  owned  the  warrants, 
why  did  you  not  summon  the  men  as  to  whom  the  suspicions  pointed 
and  question  them  under  oath  as  to  whether  they  owned  them?  You 
stated  you  made  every  effort  to  find  the  ownership  of  these  warrants 
as  the  most  direct  method  of  finding  the  ownership  of  this  stock. 

Mr.  Colver.  Assuming  that  we  had  wanted  or  had  felt  that  we 
had  the  time  and  that  it  was  essential  and  necessary  to  run  down 
further  this  stock-warrant  ownership,  of  course,  we  might  have 
followed  your  suggestion. 

With  respect  to  all  these  joint  schedules,  we  sent  for  their  stock 
ownership  of  all  sorts,  covering  such  items  as  this.  Those  schedules 
so  sent  out  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  are  in  and  of  them- 
selves equivalent  to  sworn  statements.  So  that  is  about  the  same  as 
putting  them  under  oath.  Mr.  Armour's  statement  when  returned 
did  not  have  these  warrants  on  it.  The  other  returns  likewise  did 
not  have  any  accounting  on  these  warrants  at  all  on  them. 

We  might  have  gone  further,  but,  as  I  say,  it  did  not  seem  to  be 
the  thing  we  were  after.  We  were  trying  to  show  you  what  the  oper- 
ation of  these  yards  are,  what  the  earnings  of  the  yards  are,  what 
the  interrelation  of  the  yards  are,  too,  and  how  the  ownership  of  the 
yards  has  been  and  can  be  used,  not  so  much  the  individual  owner- 
snip  at  that  time.  The  commission  had  no  brief  against  any  man; 
the  commission  had  no  brief  against  any  company ;  it  was  not  trying 
fo  prove  anything. 

.  So  much  for  this  three-story  company. 

'  ■■■..  • . 

JERSEY  CITY  STOCK  YARDS  CO.  AND  THE  RAILROADS. 

•The  outstanding'  stock  of  the  Jersey  City  Stockyards  Go.  is 
$500,000.  These  yards  are  leased  from  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad 
and  are  controlled  by  J.  Ogden  Armour  holding  63.38  per  cent  and 
Swift  &  Co.  owning  18  per  cent.  The  company  started  operations  in 
February,  1913,  and  did  business  for  six  months  before  any  capital 
stock  was  paid  in ;  that  is.  any  money  was  paid  in.  At  that  time  the 
earnings  had  amounted  to  enough  to  pay  a  dividend  of  $42,000. 
Then  $58,000  additional  was  paid  in  for  stock,  and  so  far  as  can  be 
found  this  is  the  only  amount  that  was  ever  paid  into  that  company. 
Of  the  5,000  shares  issued  at  the  par  value  of  $100  the  share,  making 
a  total  issue  of  $500,000,  only  $100,000  was  issued  for  cash,  and  of  that 
$100,000,  $42,000  may  be  fairly  considered  as  a  stock  dividend,  inas- 
much as  the  $42,000  was  earned  before  anything  was  paid  in,  and  so 
that  a  stockholder  without  paying  anything  in  would  become  a  pro 
rata  owner  of  the  $42,000  in  cash— that  seems  to  be  clear— the  balance, 
$400,000,  represents  no  investment  whatever. 

Now,  we  are  only  following  the  statement  "  that  in  order  to  de- 
velop these  yards  and  make  them  efficient  it  has  been  necessary  at 
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great  expense  and  great  sacrifice  for  the  packers  to  take  theni 
over  "—that  is  the  statement  that  I  read  to  you  in  the  beginning,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  examining  and  keeping  in  mind. 

Of  the  $296,900  of  capital  stock  owned  by  the  Armour  interests  in 
the  Jersey  City  Stockyards  Co.,  the  initial  cash  investment  was 
$59,380.  But  before  this  amount  was  paid  in,  the  dividend  of  $24,780 
was  paid  to  the  Armour  Co.  or  the  Armour  interests.  The  net  earn- 
ings of  the  plant  from  February  12,  1913,  to  December  31,  1916 
— when  our  investigation  ended  with  respect  to  this  company — four 
years,  was  $594,764.14. 

During  these  years  dividends  amounting  to  $342,000  were  paid  to 
the  stockholders.  Of  this  amount  the  Armour  interests  received 
$203,148,  and  that  was  $143,768  more  than  the  total  investment— and 
that  was  in  four  years 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  through  with  that  particular  yard— that 
is,  have  you  finished  your  statement  about  that  particular  yard  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  That  particular  yard? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.    If  so,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question. 

Mr.  Colver.  I  have  finished  with  that. 

The.  Chairman.  You  say  that  this  stockyards  company  leased  these 
stockyards  from  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes. 

The  Chairman. .When  were  they  leased? 

Mr.  Colver.  February,  1913. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co. 
received  as  a  rental  for  those  yards  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  what  it  is? 

Mr.  Colver.  That  is  an  interesting  thing.  I  think  an  indictment 
has  come  out  of  that  transaction. 

The  Chairman.  I  didmotJaiow  anything  about  that.  I  want  to 
know  what  the  company  gets  for  leasing  its  own  -facilities  out  that 
way  to  a  private  corporation.  - 

Mr.  Colver.  The  rental  paid  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  under 
this  lease  is  $25,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  long  the  railroad  company  has 
owned  yards  before,  and  whether  the  railroad  company  built  the 
yards  themselves? 

Mr.  Colver.  They  were  raih?oad-ow<n«d-yards,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  given,  if  you  know,  why  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  leased  the  yards  instead  of  continuing  to 
operate  them — the  railroad  is  itself  a  public  utility  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  .Something  like  the  case  of  the  Katy  yards  down  in 
Hodge,  Tex.  f 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  want  the  truth,  the  facts.  This  is  abso- 
lutely pertinent  to  this  examination. 

Mr.  Colver.  Well,  the  Armour  people  approached  Mr.  McCabe, 
the  third  vice  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  by  ad- 
dressing a  letter  to  him  at  Pittsburgh,  the  letter  being  written  by  Mr. 
Allerton,  of  the  Armour  stockyards  interests,  from  Pasadena,  Cal, 
and  that  letter  bears  on  the  progress  made  in  securing  the  interest 
of  Armour  &  Co.  in  the  Jersey  City  yards. 

The  Chair m an.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter? 
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Mr.  Colver,  That  is  January  J.3,  1913.  I  have  not  the  full  letter 
with  me,  but  I  have  an  abstract  and  I  can  bring  the  entire  letter. 
We  have  it  if  you  want  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  put  the  entire  letter  in  your  hearing. 
/-   (The  letter  referred  to  was  subsequently  furnished  by  Mr.  Colver 
and  is  here- printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

South  Pasadena.  Gal.,  Januatp  IS,  1912. 
Mr.  D.  T.  McCabe, 

Third  Vice  President  Pa.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

My  Dear  McCabe  :  I  have  just  received  a  statement  from  Mr.  Oliver  showing 
that  we  were  three  thousand  cars  short  on  the  Pa.  &  Fort  Wayne  R.  R.  and 
about  fifteen  hundred  cars  on  the  P.  C.  &  St.  L.  R.  R.  out  of  Chicago.  We  have 
made  a  big  increase  in  our  local  business,  but  we  are  short  out  of  Chicago  4,500 
cars.  The  through  cattle  that  are  shipped  out  of  Chicago  are  shipped  mostly 
by  S.  &  S.  United  Dressed  Beef  Co.  and  the  New  York  Butchers'  Association, 
and  Ed.  Marse,  who  bought  out  Stearns,  who  used  to  ship  with  us  about  4,000 
cars  per  year.  The  New  York  Central  tried  to  get  him  away  from  us,  but 
they  could  not  do  so,  until  they  got  Marse  to  buy  him  out. 

No  man  can  ship  cattle  from  Chicago  to  New  York  unless  he  has  an  abattoir. 

We  have  to  ship  a  few  cattle  in  February  to  our  butchers.  We  always  expect 
to  lose  about  $20  per  car. 

Now,  the  real  question  is  how  are  we  going  to  make  up.  this  shortage.  There 
Is  but  one  way  to  do  it,  and  that  is  to  get  Armbur  in  Jersey  City,  and  then  we 
will  get  the  New  York  Butchers'  Association's  cattle  which  will  put  us  in  good 
shape  and  I  feel  sure  then  we  will  maintain  our  percentage  for  years  to  come. 

I  think  next  spring  I  can  get  Armour  to  take  hold  of ,  Jersey,  City ;  our  people 
want  him,  but  the  trouble  is  that  it  will  cost  one  and  one-half  million  dollars 
to  build  an  abattoir  at  Jersey  City,  and  our  people  do  not  like  to  advance  the 
iiuoney,  and -Armour  does  not  like  to  put  the  money  out  on  leased  ground,  but 
I  think  I  could  make  an  arrangement  with  Armour  to  lease  the  ground  for  the 
abattoir,  and  he  build  the  abattoir,  and  the  Pa.  Railroad  would  take  it  off 
his  hands  at  the  end  of  the  lease  with  two  per  cent  depreciation,  and  I  think 
our  people  would  have  to  lend  him  about  one-half  of  the  money  to  build  it. 

Legally,  he  could  not  lease  the  grounds,  but  I  could  arrange  with  him  to  lease 
the  ground  and  sell  him  most  of  the  stock. 

.     The  lease  of  Jersey  City  runs  out  one  year  from  next  February,  and  it  would 
probably  take  one  year  to  build  the  abattoir. 

Now,  I  think  that  when  you  are  in  Philadelphia  you  blight  to  take  this  matter 
up  with  Mr.  Thayer,  because  this  is  the  only  way  we  can  increase  our  ship- 
ments out  of  Chicago. . 

I  hope  you  and  your  family  are  all  well.    I  never  was  better  in  my  life  than 
I  am  this  winter. 
Yours,  truly. 

S.  W.  Allerton. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  a  railroad  official  writing  to  a  packer? 

Mr.  Colver.  That  is  an  Armor  official  writing  to  the  third  vice 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  Co. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  let  us  have  it. 

Mr.  Colver.  I  am  corrected — Mr.  Allerton  is  not  an  Armour  official. 
He  is  interested  with  the  Armour  interests  in  similar  ventures,  and 
when  Allerton  came  into  this  thing  at  the  finish  Armour  came  with 
him  and  the  Swift  people  came  with  him.  But  lie  is  not  an  officer 
of  the  Armour  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  he  wrote  on  behalf  of  the  packers  to  the 
official  of  the  railroad  company ;  that  is  all  that  is  important  1 

Mr.  Colver.  Oh,  yes ;  because  he  speaks  of  the  progress  in  securing 
the  interests  of  the  Armour  Co. 

The'CHAiRMAN.  Eead  what  your  notes  show  he  said. 

Mr.  Colver.  I  will.  He  said  that  the  proposal  of  Morris  &  Co. — 
the  other  packers — to  lease  thase  yards  should  not  be  considered; 
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that  their  possible  intentions  would 'not  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Eailroad,  and  that  if  Armour  &  Co.  came  in  it  would  be 
very  probable  that  they  could  secure  the  interests  of  Swift  &  Co.  also. 

On  April  28, 1913,  a  letter  was  written  to  Mr.  Dixon,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Eailroad,  by  Arthur  Meeker,  vice  president  of  Armour  &, 
Co.    He  says  that  Swift  &  Co.  have  decided  not  to  enter  the  deal.  : 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  the  purchase  of  the  yards? 

Mr.  Colver.  In  the  leasing  of  the  yards,  "  and  that  they  must 
have  made  some  very  favorable  arrangement  with  the  Lehigh  Valley, 
just  the  nature  of  it  I  do  not  know.  We  offered  them  a  30  per  cent 
interest  in  the  yard." 

That  is,  the  Jersey  City  yards. 

"  Which  is  practically  what  we  would  have  bad  had  they  accepted 
it,  and  that  seemed  to  be  satisfactory  to  them." 

Not  to  stop  very  long,  you  see  there  is  a  curious  expression,  that  one 
of  these  companies  must  have  made  a  very  favorable  arrangement 
with  another  railroad,  with  the  Lejiigh  Valley.  Those  favorable 
arrangements  must  have  been  more  favorable  with  the  Lehigh  than 
getting  control  or  getting  a  large  stock  interest  in  a  company  which 
was  going  to  lease  the  Jersey  City  yards  at  a  very  low  rental,  and 
those  yards  had  and  continued  to  yield  very,  very  comfortable  divi- 
dends on  the  money  paid  into  the  company  which  acquired  control 
of  them.  As  Mr.  Murdoch  said  the  other  day,  there  are  rebates  and 
'rebates. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  evidence  of  what  the  yards  earned 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  Co.  before  it  turned  them  over?  .1 
want  to  see  what  it  received  in  earnings  hefore  it  leased  them. 

Mr.  Colver.  I  think  we  have  what  we  call  a  five-year  schedule,  and 
if  we  have  that  would  carry  us  back  to  1911,  1912,  and  1913  earnings, 
and  this  transfer  took  place  in  1913. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  anything  in  your  possession  that  will 
show  what  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  received  in  the  way  of  earnings 
from  the  stockyards  before  leasing  them  to  the  packing  company,  I 
would  be  very  glad  if  you  will  put  it  in  your  hearings  with  your 
comments. 

Mr.  Colver.  May  I  say,  then,  in  correcting  this  record,  that  "  this 
is  inserted  at  this  place  "  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

(The  data'  referred  to  was  subsequently  furnished  by  Mr.  Colver 
and  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows : 

ADDITIONAL  DATA  ;OX   JEHSEY  CITY   STOCKYARDS. 

:  The  Jersey  City  Stockyards  was  first  organized  February  27,  1873,  and  a 
'lease  was  secured  for  the  property  and  yards  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Co.  for  a  period  of  30  years.  Samuel  W.  Allerton  and  George  W.  Gregory  wece 
the  original  lessees.  On  February  12,  1903,  the  lease  was  renewed  for  a  "period 
of  10  years,'  and  at  that  time  was  signed  by  ,T.  S.  McKadyen,  president,  and 
attested  by  J.  L.  Bonham,  secretary. 

Before  the  expiration  of  this  second  lease  Mr.  Allerton  was  apparently  dis- 
satisfied with  the  amount  of  business  being  done  by  the  yards  and  conceived,  the 
scheme  of  inducing  Armour  &  Co.  and,  if  possible,  Swift  &  Co.,  to  become  af- 
filiated wjth  the  yards  in  order  to  increase  the  business  of  the  company  by  the 
amount  of  stock  that  could  be  shipped  through  to  the  Bast  by  these  two  packers. 

Morris  &  Co.,  owning  the  yards  at  Sixtieth  Street,  had  a  practical  monopoly 
at  .this  time  in  the  stockyards  on  Manhattan  Island,     At  the  same  time  Mr. 
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Allerton  was  negotiating  witli  Armour  &  Co.  to  secure  tlieir  business  for  the 
yards  and  to  induce  them  to  secure  the  lease  from  the  Pennsylvania  Co.,  A.  W. 
McLaren,  of  Morris  &  Co.,  was  negotiating  with  the  railroad  company  to  secure 
the  yards  at  Jersey  City.  The  rental  at  this  time  was  $25,000  per  year  and 
this  was  the  figure  that  was  held  out  to  Armour  &  Co.  McLaren  offered  the 
Pennsylvania  $50,000  a  year,  but  his  offer  was  not  favorably  considered  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Pennsylvania  felt  Morris  &  Co.  would  tie  up  the  Jersey 
City  yards  and  force  the  shipment  of  all  live  stock  over  the  New  York  Central 
to  the  Sixtieth  Street  yard. 

On  September  27,  1912,  Mr.  McLaren  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Co.,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  offer  stated  above.  On  October  2,  1912, 
George  D.  Dixon,  vice  president,  of  the  Pennsylvania,  replied  to  the  effect  that 
negotiations  with  another  party  were  in  progress  and  he  would  notify  Mr. 
McLaren  at  a  later  date  what  disposition  would  be  made  of  the  lease.  On 
September  27,  1912,  the  same  date  as  his  first  letter,  Mr.  McLaren  wrote  a 
lengthy  explanation  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  "setting  forth  his  reasons 
why  it  would  be  advisable  for  them  to  lease  the  yards  to  Morris  &  Co.  An 
excerpt  from  this  letter  is  as  follows : 

"  The  traffic  which  you  are  now  enjoying  from  other  interests  making  applica- 
tion' for  these  yards  can  not  be  very  much  increased.  They  already  control, 
to  a  large  degree,  your  icing  facilities  which  are  very  valuable  and  through 
which  you  are  strongly  allied,  and  the  tonnage  you  are  now  enjoying  can  rea- 
sonably be  considered  as  a  maximum,  Therefore,  the  forming  of  an  alliance 
with  our  interest  should  be  the  means  of  bringing  to  your  line  a  great  addi- 
tional tonnage  and  these  facts,  we  feel,  should  appeal  to  you  as  the  traffic 
director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  as  to  why  it  should  be  inadvisable  to  make 
an  arrangement  at  Jersey  City  which  does  not  contemplate  our  interest  being 
included  therein.  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  further  in  the  matter  and  trust 
that  nothing  will  be  done  toward  closing  up  this  proposition  without  including, 
us  therein,., or  affording  us  an  opportunity  ta  further  discuss  the  subject  with 
you:" 

.On  January  13'  Mr.  Allerton  wrote  from  South  •Pasadena,  Cal.,  to  McCabe,. 
third  vice  president  of. the  Pennsylvania  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  abp/ut  progress , in , 
securing  the. interest  of  Armour  &  Co.  He  s,aid  that. the  proposal  of  Morris  &, 
Co.' should  not  be  considered :,  that  their  possible  intentions  would  not  be  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.;  and- that  if  Armour  &'Co.  came 
in  it  would  be  very  probable  they  would  be  able  to  secure  the  4'iterest  of 
•Swift  &  .Co.  •  ■  -  ■ 
...Oil  April  .28,  1913,  a  letter  was  written  to  Mr.  Dixon,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  by  Arthur  Meeker,  of  Armour  &  Co.  He  states  that  Swift  &  Co.  have. 
decided!  :not  to  enter  the' deal  and  .-that  they  must  have  made  some  "very 
favorable  arrangements  with  the  Lehigh  Valley;  just  the  nature  of  it  I  do  not 
know.  We  offered  them  a  30  per  cent  interest  in  the  yards,  which, is  pracT; 
tieally  what  we  would  have  had  had  they  accepted.it,  and  that  seemed  to  be; 
satisfactory  to  them."  ■  ■:..■• 

Later.'  on  July  31,  1913,  Mr.  Meeker  again  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dixon,  of. 
the  Pennsylvania,  in  which  he  said  that  he  had  filially  secured,  the  interest  of. 
SWift  &  Co.,  and  they  had-  .consented -to  sjiip  all  cattle  to.be  killed  at.- their, 
plant  at  First  Avenue  and   Forty-fourth 'Street,  over  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 

"  There  is  no  possibility  of  getting  their  United  Dressed  Beef  Co.  cattle,  that: 
they  have  some  kind  of  a  deal  with  the  Lehigh,  particulars  of  which  I  could 
not*  get,  which  is  more  favorable  than  anything  we  could  offer  them.  We 
have  made  this  arrangement  at  considerable  sacrifice  to  ourselves  in  order  to 
bring  more  freight  to  your  road."  .         ■  .',..•■ 

'  K  few  days  later,  on  August  4,  1913,  Mr.  Allerton  wrote  to  Dixon,  m  which 
he  boasts  of  their  success  in  securing  the  interest  of  Swift  &  Co.  He  said 
that  if  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  would  know  the  means  used,  by  which 
it  ""is  assumed  he  meant  "consideration"  offered,  they  would  think  him 
"foolish"  He  said,  however,  that  it  was  so  much  to  their  interest  to  get 
Swift  &'  Co.  in  on  the  deal  that  the  transaction  would  justify  itself  m  the 

"in^the  foregoing,  therefore,  it  appears  that  Armour  &  Co  originally  took 
over  the  Jersey  City  stockyards  by  lease  from'  the  ftnngylvanta.,nnd  the 
agreement  was  settled  and  determined  some  time  in  1912;  that  the  present 
company  was  incorporated  for  $500,000  and  began  business  on  February  12, 
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1913;  that  in  tie  fall  of  1913  Swift  &  Co.  was  taken  in,  and  their  interest 
therefore  dates  from  about  the  beginning  of  1914. 

Th6  consideration  in  the  lease  arrangement  from  the  Pennsylvania  Co.  wag 
to  require  Armour  &  Co.  to  spend  almost  $200,000  in  the  erection  of  a  ren- 
dering plant  and  other  facilities  needed  in  the  yards.  The  Pennsylvania 
ICailroad,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  put  the  yards  in  first-class  shape  by. con- 
structing new  trackage,  erecting  platforms,  stock  pens,  etc.,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  some  $300,000.  Armour  &  Co.,  however,  did  not  fully  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  their  part  of  the  agreement,  for  they  purchased,  just  at  the  edge 
of  the  yards,  a  rendering  plant,  and  other  facilities  of  a  similar  nature,  that 
was  already  in  operation. 

The  lease  was  dated  February  12,  1913,  and  was  to  extend  tor  a  period  of 
10  years,  subject  to  renewal  for  10  years  more. 

The  first  30-year  lease  called  for  a  rental  of  only  $20  a  year.  The  second 
lease  entered  into  in  1903,  called  for  a  rental  price  of  .$25,000  a  year.  The 
lease'  with  Armour  &  Co.  called  for  a  base  rental  of  $25,000  plus  a  6  per  cent 
rate  on  the  improvements  made  by  the  railroad  company,  which  would  average 
approximately  $38,200  per  year. 

The  principal  shippers  to  the  yards  are  Armour  &  Co..  Swift  &  Co.,  Brainard 
Bros.,  and  C  B.  Wilson  Co.  The  stockholders  themselves,  of  which  a  list  is: 
attached,  shipped  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total. 

It  appears  that  when  Armour  &  Co.  took  over  the  operation  of  the  yards  they 
advanced  a  small  sum  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
office  fixtures  and  making  some  silght  improvements  necessary  for  undertaking- 
immediate  operation.  Notes  were  made  out  by  parties  not  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  Armour  &  Co.  in  order  that  Armour  &  Co.'s  name  might  not  appear. 

It  was  decided  that  the  initial  issue  of  stock  of  the  Jersey  City  Stockyards 
Co.  should  be  for  $100,000.  The  company,  however,  did  business  for  a  period 
of  over' six  months  *be"fote  any  stock'  wa's  paid  in.  'At  that -time  earnings 
amounted  to  enough  to  pay  the  loan  from  Armour  &  Co.  and  also  to  pay  a 
dividend  of  $42,000,  so  that  a  dividend  was  paid  on  the  earnings  of  the  company, 
before  any  stock  at  all  was  paid  in.  About  this  time,  $58,000  was  paid  in  for 
stock,  and  so  far  qs  known  from  the  evidence  submitted,  this  is  the  only  amount 
ever  paid  into  the  company.  Of  the  5,000  shares  issued  at  the  par  value  of 
$100  per  share,  making  a  total  stock  issue  of  $500,000,  only  $100,000  was  issued 
for  cash,  of  which  $42,000  might  well  be  considered  a  stock  dividend.  The  bal- 
ance of  $400,000  of  the  capital  stock  represents  simply  "  watered  stock." 

The  dividends  for  the  four  years,  from  1913  to  1916,  were  as  follows :  $42,000 
for  1913,  and  for  the  next  three  years  $100,000  each.  The  rate  of  the  dividends, 
therefore,  it  will  be  seen  amounts  to  approximately  200  per  cent  on  the  actual 
investment  and  20  per  cent  on  the  authorized  capital  stock. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  this  deal  is  somewhat  similar  to  packer '  practices  at 
other  stockyard  centers.  On  a  slight  capital  investment  they  were  given  con- 
trol of  the  Jersey  City  Stockyards  •  Co:  "with  an  actual-  valuation  of .  about 
$2,500,000,  the  earnings  of  which  amount  to  a  direct  rebate  of  200  per  cent  of  the 
actual  money  invested.  It  may  be  probable  that  additional  concessions  in  the 
shipment  and  handling  of  their  own  stock  is  granted  them  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  No  facts  pointing  to  this,,  however,  appear  in  the  record.  The  sug- 
gestions, however,  that  Swift  &  Co.  receive  such  favorable  treatment  from  the 
Lehigh  Valley  as  to  make  them  unwilling  to  change  their  shipments  to  the  Penn- . 
sylvania  are  indicative  of  the  fact  that  it  is  more  or  less  a  general  practice  for 
the  railroad  to  hold  out  tempting  inducements  which  amount  to  rebates  on 
their  stock  shipments. 

Another  peculiar  situation  is  apparent  from  the  testimony  offered  concerning  . 
the  connection  between  the  Jersey  City  Stockyards  Co.  and  the  Western  Stock- 
yards Co.,  at  .Fortieth  .Street.  .  Mr.  Bonham,  president  of  the  Jersey  City  yards, 
is  half  owner  of  the  Western  yards.    These  yards  are  used  only  for  hog  kill- 
ing.   On  hogs,  therefore,  coming  into  Jersey  City  for  slaughtering  in  the  West- 
ern stockyards  a  lighterage  and  unloading  charge  is  levied,  which  the  evidence  , 
showed  was  collected  by  the  Western  Stockyards  Co.,  and  no  division  accrued 
to  the  Jersey  City  Co.    This  amounted  on  an  average  from  $16,000  to  $20,000  a 
year,  and  was  apparently  divided  among  the  stockholders  on  the  basis  of  their 
stock  ownership.     The  Jersey  City  Co.  claimed  not  to  know  anything  about  • 
it.    The  transaction,  however,  is  a  peculiar  one  in  view  of  tlje  fact  that  Bp»-, 
ham  was  the. recipient  from  this  amount  alone  of  from  $8,000  to  $10,000'.'*,. 
year.    Whether  he  held  this  for  his  own  benefit  could'not  be  learned.  .',."'[ 
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Organization  and  operation  of  the  Jersey  Citu  Stockyards  Co. — The  officers 
and  directors  are  R.  C.  Bonham,  president;  Leo  S.  Harvey,  secretary;  and 
Herbert  L.  Hersey,  treasurer. 

The  stockholders  are ; 

Shares. 

R.  C.  Bouhani,  Ridgewood,  N.  J 200 

R.  0.  Bonham,  trustee,  Ridgewood,  N.  J 2,969 

Kate  A.  Johnstone,  Chicago,  111 500 

H.  A.  Chetham,  Chicago,  III *__■ 900 

Ira  F.Brainard,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 325 

Thomas  A.  Hughes,  Jersey  City,  N.  J __, 100 

I#o  S.  Harvey,.  Jersey  City,  N.  J 1 3 

L.  H.  Hersey,  Jersey  City,  N.  J 3 

Totrtl I 5, 000 

Extent  of  Armour  and  Sicift  control. — Two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  shares  are  held  in  trust  for  J.  Ogden  Armour  by  R.  C,  Bonham,  and  200 
shares  are  held  by  It.  C.  Bonham,  the  voting  power,  of  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  controlled  by  Armour  &  Co.  The  .TOO  shares  held  by  Kate  Allerton 
Johnstone  may  be  assumed  to  combine  with  the  Armour  interests,  because  of 
close  association  between  Armour  &  Co.  and  the  Allertons.  These  3,669  shares 
are  73.38  per  cent  of  the  total  stock. 

Nine  hundred  shares  are  held  by  H.  A.  Chetham  for  the  benefit  of  Swift  & 
Co.,  which  gives  it  an  18  per  cent  interest  in  the  company. 

The  combined  interest,  therefore,  of  Armour  &  Co.  and  Swift  &  Co,  amounts 
to  91.38  per  cent.  . 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  shares  are  held  by  Ira  F.  Bralnard,  lialf  for 
his  own  interest .  and-  half  for  his  brother,  Frank,  wlio  is  ..in.  .some  \yayi  con- 
nected with  the  Western  Stockyards  Co.  of  New  York  City. 

Apparently  the  only  interest  held  by  the  Jersey  City  Stockyards  Co.  in  any 
other  company  is  a  personal  investment  of  R.  C'  Bonham,  who  holds  stock  in 
the  Western  Stockyards  Co.  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Colver.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  did  not  operate  the  yards 
before.    Mr.  Allerton  operated. the  yards  and  his  lease  was  about  to 
expire.    He  wanted  to  renew  his  lease  with  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Co.    The  consideration  was  talked  of  as  $23,000  a  year.    An- 
other concern  offered  $50,000  a  year.     Allerton  then,  writing  from 
Pasadena,  said  that  he  was  interesting  the  Armour  people  in  coming, 
in  with  him,  and  the  Armour  people  in  turn  said  that  they  had  tried 
or...  had  offered  the  ^wift  people  to  come  in,  too. 
'      Without  stopping  to  go  through" these  successive  "stages  of  this  cor- 
respondence,  what   finallv   happened    was  that   Swift  &   Co.  and 
>i  Armour  did  go  with  Alferton,  and  the  lease  was  renewed  at  this 
price. 
The  Chairman.  $25,000? 
Mr.  Colver.  $25,000.  « 

B,    The  Chairman.  Who  offered  him  $50,000? 
Mr.  Colver.  That  Avas  Morris  &  Co. 
The  Chairman.  Another  packer? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes.  

The  Chairman.  And  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  turned  down  a 
$50,000  offer  per  annum  for  rental  and  accepted  $25,000? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes. 
,    Mr,  Esch.  Does  that  show  any  competition  between  packers' 
J  -   Mr;  Colvbb.  -I  want  to  answer  that.    Does  that  show  any  competi- 
;  tion  between  these  five  packers  ? 

Mr.  Esch.  Yes. 
k    The  Chairman.  Competing  for  the  yards?  • 

!'■    Mr.  Colver.  I  do  not  think  so.    What. we  said  to  you  from  the  be- 
ginning, arid  say  to  you  how,  is  that  the  competition,  the  control  of 
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this  business,  and  where  the  competition  disappears,  is  by  the  di: 
vision,  the  constant  division  of  the  purchase  of  live  animals,  and  that 
that  demarks  the  relative  size  of  the  operations  of  the  five  companies. 
.:  Now,  of  course,  there  is  competition  of  this  sort :  If  in  the  various 
steps  Morris  can  have  more  cattle  pass  through  his  yards  and  pay  toll 
to  him  than  Armour  can  have  pass  through  his  yards  and  pay  toll  to 
him,  that  is  competition  in  profit.  But  it  does  not  disturb  at  all  the 
divisions  of  the  purchases,  and  that  is  the  competition  we  are  talking 
about.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  clear,  but  the  competition  we 
are  talking  about  is  that  which  limits  the  purchase  or  live  stock 
from  the  producers. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the"  absence  of  competition  in  the  pur- 
chase? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  "  competition  "  when  you  meant  the 
reverse. 

Mr.  Colver.  I  suppose  that  is  because  I  have  adopted  Mr.  Esch's 
question,  and  I  am.  talking  from  it.  It  is  a  mistake ;  I  should  say 
"  absence." 

Mr.  Cooper.  May  I  ask  what  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  built  these 
yards  for,  in  the  first  place? 

Mr.  Colver.  What  they  built  them  for? 

.  Mr.  Cooper.  Yes.  You  say  they  leased  them  to  the  packers.  What 
object  had  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  building  these  yards,  in  the 
first  place  ?  .•  , .     .  <: 

Mr.  Colver.  They  built  them  to  handle  the  live  animals  which 
passed  over  their  road  as  freight;  built  them  in  the  nature  of\a 
freight  house,  I  should  say.   . 

The  Chairman.;  Just  like  a  depot  or  any  other  terminal  facility,. 

Mr.  Cooper,  As  a  terminal  facility  for  the  switching  of  cars  ?        . 
.Mr.  Colver.  Certainly;  and  they  .cared  for  the  feeding,  watering,- 
and. marketing  of  the  live. stock.  ,  .  M      ,. .  ' 

Mr.  Cooper.  Was  it  the  purpose  to  take  care  of  Armour,  Swift,  of 
some  special  packing  concern  when  they  built  those  yards? 

•  Mr.  Colver.. -J.  do  not  know-  I  have  always  thought  that  those. 
things, were  built  to  take  care  of  the  people  .who  shipped  the  stuff  in;, 
that  is,  the  producers,  the  owners  of  the  stuff. 

Mr.  Cooper.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make,  by  leasing  this: 
yard :.}_ 

Mr.  Colver.  To  Armour,  Swift,  and  .Allerton ?  ...      .  ,i; 

Mr.  Cooper.  Did  that  interfere  at,  all  with  the  public,  as  far. as 
transportation  facilities  were  concerned? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes.  , 

Mr.  Cooper.  That  is  what  I  would  like  to  know,  if  you  have  that 
information. »  Would  that  take  away  from  the  public  some  of  the. 
facilities  that  this  transportation  company  really  ought  to  have  given 
to  the  public? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  had  Allerton  been  paying — if  you  can  an- 
swer there  without  stopping — before  this  renewal  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  The  same  rental — I  think  $25,000. 

To  answer  Mr.  Cooper's  question,  if  it  is  agreeable,  I  will  skip.the 
order  here  and  come  to  the  effect  of  the  passing  of  a  stockyards  into 
the  hands  of  one  or  two  or  more  of  these  packers,  and  I  will  answer  it 
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generally  and  that  will  answer  your  specific  question,  and  I  can  do 
it  very  easily  by  just  simply  rearranging  the  order  of  what  I  am 
saying,  and  it  is  really  the  last  part  of  all  this  situation  we  were  lead- 
ing up  to  this  morning,  but  we  will  skip  the  other  matter  we  have 
here  and  come  right  to  that. 

EFFECT   OF    STOCKYARDS    CONTROL    ON    PRODUCERS    AND    OX    INDEPENDENT 

PACKERS. 

The  stockyards  contain  and  control  all  the  facilities  and  functions 
that  are  the  necessary  adjuncts  and  collateral  activities  of  a  live^ 
stock  market.  Among  these  are  the  terminal  and  switching  facili- 
ties ;  the  exchange  building  in  which  commission  men  and  others  rent 
their  offices  and  which  is  the  headquarters  of  practically  all  market 
management;  the  yards  and  pens  and  all  yarding  assignments  and 
services;  all  weighing  facilities  and  services;  the  feeding  of  live 
stock — in  fact,  all  the  facilities  and  services  through  which  live 
stock  must  be  handled  and  sold.  Those  who  control  these  market 
centers  and  govern  all  these  market  paraphernalia  and  processes  are 
also  in  possession  of  confidential  shipping  and  marketing  infornw 
tion. 

Ownership  of  stockyards  has  materially  aided  the  big  packers  to 
control  the  markets  in  the  interest  of  the  buyers— themselves — as 
against  the  interests  of  the  sellers— the  producers — and  also  as 
against  the  interests  of  some  of  the  independent  packers. 

Mr.  Cooper.  May  I  interrupt  you  there? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cooper.  In  what  way  does  the  ownership  of  those  terminal 
facilities  or  stockyards  become  important  to  the  public? 

Mr.  Colveb.  I  am  coming  to  it  just  as  fast  as  I  can — I  beg  your 
pardon! 

The  producers  of  these  animals  say  that  the  live-stock  markets 
should  be  open,  free,  and  competitive  markets. 

"Control  of  the  stockyards  has  been  an  important  factor  in  enabling 
the  big  pakers  to  effectively  reduce  independent  competition,  and  in 
some  cases  eliminate  it. 

elimination  htjrni  packing  CO. 

One  independent  packing  company  absorbed  by  the  big  packers  in 
1917  was  the  Hurni  Co.,  of  Sioux  City. 

Now,  here  is  where  the  public  comes  in.  In  Sioux  City  there  was 
an  old  Swiss  who  had  come  to  that  town  years  and  years  ago.  He 
Started  out  by  going  to  the  stockyards  and  buying  the  crippled  pigs ; 
the  pigs  that  had  been  hurt  in  shipment  but  were  not  dead,  and 
taking  them  to  his  little  house  or  shop,  or  a  place  in  the  back  of  the 
lot  and  killing  them,  dressing  them,  and  preparing  that  pork  and 
peddling  it  around. 

From  that  wheelbarrow  beginning  he  kept  on  increasing  his  busi- 
ness until  finally  he  owned  a  fine  little  packing  plant  right  in  the 
yards;  that  is  to  say,  he  got  a  piece  of  land,  built  his  packing  house 
on  it,  and  when  the  yards  had  to  grow — that  is,  when  the  develop- 
ment of  the  market  forced  a  growth  of  the  yards — the  Missouri 
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River  was  on  one  side  and  a  creek  was  on  the  other  side  at  an  anglt^ 
and  the  yards  were  up  against  the  two 'waterways,  and  this  ^  chap 
was  behind  them,  so  they  grew  around  him,  and  the  yards  encircled 
his  plant,  and  he  had  a  pretty  good  sized  plant. 

Now,  the  public  was  interested  in  this  way :  The  public  of  Sioux 
City,  let  us  say — the  public  of  Sioux  City  was  interested  to  see  this, 
old  chap,  who  had  started  in  with  a  wheelbarrow  and  who  had  built 
up  a  fine,  successful  business,  rewarded,  I  think,  for  his  con- 
tribution to  the  growth  of  Sioux  City.  Also  he  fixed  his  own  prices. 
He  was  a  factor  in  determining  the  price  of  the  meat  that  the  Sioux 
City  people  ate.  He  was  independent.  He  was  a  Swiss.  I  guess  he 
must  have  been  from  the  mountains  instead  of  the  valleys  of  Switzer- 
land ;  but  anyway,  he  was  an  independent,  and  he  stuck  on  there;  for 
years.  ; 

The  public  was  interested,  then,  I  think,  in  the  development  in  that 
western  community  of  a  big  business  out  of  a  small  one.  It  was 
interested  because  the  development  of  that  business  developed  the 
town.  It  was  interested  because  the  development  of  that  business 
furnished  competition  in  a  basic  food  commodity.  It  was  interested 
because  the  development  of  that  business  furnished  another  market 
for  growers  of  stock  to  bring  material  in  and  get  their  money,  and 
spend  their  money  with  the  merchants  of  Sioux  City.  There,  I 
think,  to  a  degree,  was  a  public  interest  in  that  yard. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Colver,  may  I  ask  you  a  pertinent  question, 
right  there? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes. 
.  Mr.  Hamilton.  Was  there  competition  between  this  Swiss  and  the 
packers  as  to  prices  locally ;  or  did  he  cooperate,  and  was  there  an 
understanding  as  to  prices?.  ■ 

Mr.  Colver.  There  was  competition  to  this  extent,  that  his  coin-! 
petitory  tried  to  put  him  out  of  business  by  every  method  there  was; 
including  cutting  prices.    Yes;  there  was  competition. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Repeat  that,  please.    I  did  not  catch  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Colver.  I  say,  there  was  competition  to  this  extent :  That  his 
competitors,  the  packer  companies,  tried  to  put  him  out  of  business 
for  years  by  every  device,  including  price  w-ars. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Then  there  was  competition. 

Mr.  Colver.  There  was  competition  up  to  the  time  he  gave  up  the 
ghost.    He  is  going  to  give  up  the  ghost  shortly. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  consumer  in  that  case  had  the  benefit  of  the 
competition?  ""■ 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Colver.  The  consumer  in  that  case  has  the  benefit  now  of 
having  seen  that  industry  wiped  out. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  No;  I  said  before  that  time.  Before  it  passed1 
over  into  the-  hands  of  the  big  packers  the  public  or  the  consumers 
had  the  benefit  of  the  competition. 

Mr.  Colver.-  Exactly;  just  as  the  seller  of  munitions  has  the  benefit 
of  a  war.  It  is  profitable  while  it  is  going  on  and  until  somebody 
gets  killed.  I  can  not  call  it  benefit,  Mr.  Hamilton.  I  can  not  adopt 
your  word. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  do  not  understand  you,  then.  Competition  has 
always  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  consumer.    If  you  add  I 
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cooperate,  and  fix  the  price,  we  are  arbitrarily  controlling  the  price 
to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes.  . 

Mr..  Hamilton  .  If  you  are  bigger  than  I  am  and  absorb  me,  then 
you  fix  the  price  and  the  consumer  has  to  pay  wliat  you  fix  as  the 
price., 

Mi\  Colver.  Yes.. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at  in  this  case. 
.Mr.  Colver.  Yes;  but  the  competition  which  puts  me  out  of  busi- 
ness and  later  lets  you  fix  the  price  forever  is  not  a  benefit  to  the 
consumer,  because 

Mr.  Hamilton  (interposing).  Precisely  not:  and  that  is  exactly 
what  I  have  been  trying  to  demonstrate. 

Mr.  Colter.  That  is  why  I  did  not  like  to  accept  your  word 
"  benefit." 

Mr.  Hamilton.  As  long  as  it  existed  it  was  a  benefit. '  It  is  one  of 
the  evils  of  present  conditions,  as  I  understand,  that  competition  has; 
I >een  largely  done  away  with.     That  was  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Colver.    We  want  to  go  ahead. 

Mr,  Hamilton.  We  do  not  want  to  go  ahead  too  fast.  He  did  not 
understand  me. 

.  The  Chairman.  We  do  not  know  yet  that  the  old  man  ever  sold 
out. 

,.Mr.  Hamilton.  He  is  coming  to  that  point.     It  is  perfectly  clear 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  that  old  man. 

Mr.  Murdoch.  You  can  see  his  funeral. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  can  see  his  funeral  now". 

Mr.  Colvek.  Now,,  let  us  drop  the  wreaths  on  this  poor  old  chap. 
One  big  independent  packing  company  absorbed  by  the  big  packers 
in.1917  was  the  K.  Hurni  Co.,  of  Sioux  City.  This  property  was  sold 
to  the  Sioux  City  Stock  Yards  Co.,  controlled  by  Swift,  which . 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Is  the  company  you  are  referring 
to  now  the  company  that  was  owned  by  this  old  Swiss? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes ;  this  is  the  old  Swiss,  Hurni. 

The  Chairman.  Heretofore  you  have  called  him  the  old  Swiss  and 
nothing  else? 

Mr.  Colver.  I  said  he  was  an  old  Swiss,  because  he  was  from 
Switzerland. 

The  Chairman.  But  did  you  not  give  his  name? 

Mr.  Colver.  Mr.  Hurni  was  the  name  of  this  old  Swiss. 

The  Chairman.  The  old  Swiss  and  the  company  they  absorbed 
are  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Colvek.  Yes ;  this  property  was  sold  to  the  Sioux  City  Stock 
Yards  Co.,  controlled  by  Swift,  which  company  in  turn  leased  the 

property  to  Swift  &  Co.    The  Hurni  Co.  in  1917 

,.Mr.  Cooper  (interposing).  Did  this  company  have  to  sell  out? 

Mr.  Colver.  We  are  coming  to  that. 

The  Hurni  Co.  in  1916  had  an  average  kill  per  week  of  17-2  cattle, 
37  calves,  and  200  hogs,  and  shipped  about  300  cars  of  dressed  beet 
per  year  in  interstate  commerce. 

The  stockyards  company  tried  to  get  the  Hurni  plant  for  many 
years.  It  adjoins  the  stockyards  and  by  cutting  a  gate  from  the  alley 
tp  the  Hurni  property,  Hiirni's  cattle  and  hogs  could  have  been  de- 
livered direct  to  his  plant  from  the  yards. 
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We  have  a  picture  of  that,  which  is  interesting,  and  I  wish  it  were 
here. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  put  it  in  your  hearings,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Colvek.  I  will  try  to  explain  it  without  the1  picture  if  I  can./ 

But  the  stockyards  company  refused  to  allow  the  gates  to  be  put  in. 
Consequently  the  Hurni  live  stock  purchased  had  to.be  driven  from 
beyond  the  extra  buildings  and  through  Chambers  Street,  one  of  the 
most  congested  streets  of  the  city,  several  blocks  to  the  Hurni  plant. 

Now,  let  us  see.  Here  [indicating]  were  the  stockyards  and  here 
is  the^  Missouri  River,  and  here  is  this  street,  with  this  old  gentleman* 
and  his  packing  house  here  [indicating].  The  stockyards  were  over 
here  [indicating].  They  had  to  grow,  so  they  grew  around  in  this 
way  [indicating]  until  the  stockj'ards  were  here  and  this  plant  was 
right  in  here  [indicating] .  The  exchange  building  was  here .  [indi- 
cating], and  he  bought  the  stock  at  the  exchange  building;  and  here 
[indicating]  were  the  pens  and  here  were  the  roadways,  and  he  asked. 
them  to  cut  a  gate  here  [indicating],  so  that  when  he  bought  his 
animals  he  could  deliver  them  into  his  yards. 

The  Chairman.  Through  the  gate? 

Mr:  Colver.  Through  the  gate.  For  years  he  asked  it,  but  it  was 
never  granted ;  so  he  had  to  come  out  here  [indicating]  into  a  city 
street,  with  street  cars  on  it — a  crowded  city  street,  and  drive  around 
from  a  gate  over  here  [indicating].. 

Mr.  Dillon.  When  you  say  "  coming  out  here "  and  "  going  out 
there,"  that  does  not  mean  anything  unless  you  put  in  a  plat. 

Mr.  Colver.  I  was  trying  to,  indicate  the  situation  of  this  yard. 

Mr.  Murdoch.  But  that  Would  not  show  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Colver.  It  will  not  show  in  the  record,  of  course. 

Mr.  Dillon.  That  is  what  I  meant. 

Mr.  Colver.  He  asked  for  years  that  this  gate  be  cut  through  from 
his  place  into  the  yards  where  he  bought  his  stuff. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  In  other  words.,  they  had  him  in  a  pocket.      -; 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Can  yott  not  explain  the  whole  thing  by  saying  that 
since  the  Swifts  have  bought  it  the  gate  has  been  put  there? 

Mr.  Colver:  Yes;  and  more.  "';. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Sihcie  the  same  interests  that  own  the  stockyards  have 
acquired  the  plant  they  have  put  the  gate  there?  .,'  ' 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes.  The1  day  after  the  stockyards  company  acquired 
the  plaint  the  gate  was  put  in  and  thereafter  stock  was  received  direct 
at  the  plant. 

The  Chairman.  A  competing  stockyards,  as  I  understand,  owned 
land  and  had  control  of  putting  in  the  gate  and  refused  it  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  This  stockyards,  you  know,  was  owned  by  Swift  '& 
Co.,  and  he  was  their  competitor." 

The  Chairman.  He  was  their  competitor  and  they  would  not  let 
him  have  the  gate,  which  made  it  very  inconvenient  and  less  profit- 
able for  him  to  operate  his  business. 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes,  that  is  right.  I  am  trying  now  to  get  to  where 
the  public  is  interested  in  the  thing.  Mr.  Hurni  tried  for  five  years 
prior  to  the  sale  of  his  plant  to  get  some  sort  of  switching  track  that 
would  enable  him  to  load  meat  at  his  plant.  He  had  to  haul  this, 
product  through  the  streets  to  connect  with  the  switching  track  of 
the  Terminal  Railroad  Co.  at  a  cost,  stated  by  his  attorney,  of  $30 
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per  car.  That  figure,  is  not  verified,  and  I  do  not  adopt  it;  but  it 
is  given  by  a  man  who  says  he  knows.  I  mean  we  have  not  had  an 
expert  accountant  to  figura  it  out  at  $30  a  car;  and  that  involved 
the  taikihg  of  dressed  meat  f rom  Hur-ni's  plant,  putting  it  on  wagons, 
which  had  to  be  maintained— either  wagons  or  automobiles — and 
involved  the  upkeep  of  the  vehicle  and  of  either  the  motors  or  the 
horses  that  hauled  the  product  and  crews  for  loading  the  meat  and 
driving  the  wagon  or  driving  the  automobile,  and  that  is  estimated 
at  $30  per  car.  I  do  not  mean  estimated,  but  testified  to  before  the 
commission  at  $30,  which  is  a  figure  that  was  not  established  by 
bookkeeping,  because  there  was  not  any  bookkeeping  there. 
.  The  stockyards  company  always  refused  permission  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  tracks,  but  after  the  plant  was  sold  to  the  stock- 
yards company  the  track  was  put  in. 

Now,  here  is  a  public  interest: 

It  was  necessary,  in  order  to  have  the  tracks,  fox  the  city  council 
to  grant  a  franchise  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  track  across 
Chambers  Street.  The  Hurni  people  appeared  before  the  city  council 
several  times  to  support  the  request  for  the  franchise.  The  man- 
ager, superintendent,  and  general  counsel  of  the  stockyards  company 
appeared  also  and. opposed. the  granting  of  the  franchise,  and  their 
views  prevailed. 

"Vyi^in  10  days  after  the  sale  of  the  Hurni  plant  to  the  stockyards 
cpmpahy  these  same  officials  appeared  before  the  council  to  request 
the  same  franchise  which  they  had  previously  opposed.  The  council 
passed  it  this  time,  and  the  track  was  put  in. 

I  think  there  is  some  public  interest  in  that ;  that  is,  if  the  public 
out  there  are  interested  in  their  council. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  think  it  was  time  for  the  public  to  get  busy  with 
that  council. 

Mr.  Colver.  Well,  maybe  they  did  not  know  it. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Now,  there  is  another  independent  concern  at  Sioux 
City — the  Statter  Co.    Is  that  in  existence  now  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  That  is  relatively  a  much  smaller  concern  than  this. 
It  is  still  in  existence.    .  ..,.         ...     .,  ,;  , 

Mr.  Sweet."  That  is  an  independent  concern,  too,  is  it  not? 
,  Mr.  Colver.  Yes.  His  plant  is  not  so  extremely  advantageously 
located  as  Hurni's  was,  where  the  stockyards  grew  right  around  it; 
but  the  Statter  people,  in  turn,  have  been  seeking  and  seek  switching 
facilities  and  have  not  gotten  them.  He  did  not  even  ask  for  a  switch ; 
he  just  asked  for  a  lane  so  he  could  drive  his  stock  a  shorter  route 
out  of  another  side  of  the  yards,  driving  them  along  a  lane  along  the 
river,  and  he  can  not  get  that;  that  is,  this  other  concern  you  speak 
of,  which  is  a  smaller  concern.  I  do  not  know  the  merits  of  his  not 
getting  it  at  all,  or  whether  he  should  have  it  or  should  not.  In  this 
other  case  it  seems  this  gate  and  the  switching  track  were  good 
things — perhaps  too  good  a  thing— for  some  people  to  have. 

Mr.-  Cooper.  In  reference  to  this  company  that  was  absorbed  by 
the  Swift  Co.,  which  you  just  spoke  about,  do  you  know  what  the 
consideration  was  when  they  sold  out  to  Swift?  Did  they  get  a 
pretty  good  price  for  their  institution — that  is,  did  they  stand  to 
lose  anything  in  having  to  sell,  pr  •did  they  niake  something  on  the 
transaction?  .. 
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Mr.  Colver:  The  sale  took  place  and  the  old  Swiss;  Hurni,  died 
two  weeks  later.  His  advancing  year's  may  have  had  an  influence'. 
The  price  that  was  paid  was  an  agreed  price,  and  I  can  not  tell:  you 
what  the  price  was. 

Mr.  Cooper.  They  probably  then  received  some  benefit  from  the 
'  sale  of  the  plant.  ; 

Mr.  Colver.  The  old  man?  , 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Colver.  Undoubtedly.  He  was  paid  for  his  place;  and  let  us 
assume  he  was  paid  a  fair  value  for  his  packing  house  without  the 
switching  track  and  without  a  gate  into  the  yard,  the  live  stock  for 
which  had  to  be  driven  down  a  street  with  car  tracks  and  street  cars. 
Those  were  among  the  elements  that  went  into  the  property  that  was 
sold. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Do  you  think  there  was  anything  unfair  in  the  Swift 
Co.  trying  to  absorb  this  property  if  they  paid  him  his  price  for  it? 

The  Chairman.  We  are  now  talking  about  the  public  interest.  >    , 

Mr.  Cooper.  But  the  Swift  Co.  ift  involved  in  this  public  question 
here.  Suppose  you  and  I  had  the  property  and  we  were  offered  a 
good  price  for  it.  If  we  thought  we  could  make  something  We 
might  sell. 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Was  there  anything  unfair  in  the  Swift  Co.  trying 
to  get  this. property? 

Mr.  Colver.  In  the  first  place,  of  course,  we  must  not  say  that  the 
Swift  Co. 'got  it.  We  must'not  say  that,  because  if" we  did  we  would' 
have  si  breach  of  the  law.  No;  the  Swift  Co.  did  not  absorb  this 
plant.  ■'' ', 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  understood  so. 

Mr.  Colver.  Oh,  no;  the  stockyards  company  bought  the  place 
from  Hurni,  the  stockyards  company  being  a  stockyards  company 
and  not  a  packing  house,  and  therefore  a  competitor  did  not  buy  a 
competitor.  Then  the  'stockyards  company  leased  it  to  Swift,  who 
was  a  packer,  so  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  packer  did  hot  abs6rb 
his  competitor.  That  is,  perhaps,  a  compliance  with  the  letter  of  the 
law. 

Mr.  Doremus.  I  have  gathered  from  your  remarks,'  Mr.  ColVer, 
that  this  operator,  this  independent  operator,  was  forced  to  sell  by 
reason  of  the  competition  that  preceded  the  salei  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Colver.  It  is  difficulty  of  course,  to  say  now  that  that  dead  man, 
reached  a  point  where  he  was  forced;  He  finally  gave  up  the  figMj 
He  had  asked  for  reasonable  things.  He  had  asked  for  reasonable 
facilities,  These  two  instances  we  have  given  you  are  only  two, 
instances  of  the  row  the  old  man  was  hoeing  there. 

■  Mr.  Sanders.  Is  it-  nOt  reasonable  to  presume  that  if  he  couldi 
have  gotten  switching-track ,  facilities .  and  a  gate  and  everything1 
of  that  kind  he  would  not  have  sold?  ' 

Mr.  Colver.  I  would, think  so.  I  think  if  he  was  there  on  even 
terms  with  anybody  else,  that  they  would  still  be  in  existence  as  an 
independent  plant.    I  think  that  is  reasonable ,  to  presume. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Then  it  is  reasonable,  to    presume    that -. measures 

were  adopted  to  force  a  sale  and  that  it  was  forced:  >   > 

.  Mr.  Colver., I  think  so.  ,-  .,■      ,,,;■ 
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Mr.  Doremus.  I  understood  you  to  say  lie  was  subjected  to  unfair 
competition  by  virtue  of  price  cutting,  among  other  things? 
/Mr.  Colver.  If  I  said  "unfair,"  I  thought  I  said  the  severest  of 
competition,  hostile  competition. 
,  Mr.  Dokejus.  Including  the  cutting  of  prices. 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Doremus.  That  all  bears  on  the  question  and  answer  to  Mr. 
Cooper  as  to  whether  there  was  a  square  deal  all  around. 

Mr.  Colvee.  Yes. 

The  Ciiaihman.  Let  me  get  straight  on  it,  myself.  Was  it  com- 
petition in  his  use  of  the  yards  by  the  yard  company  or  was  it 
competition  in  meat  products  sold  by  this  packer  and  the  other 
packers  in  competition  with  him? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes;  the  latter. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  the  stockyards  company  was  not  per  se 
selling  dressed  meat? 

Mr.  Colver.  No;  the  competition  lay,  as  you  say,  between  the 
packers  and  this  old  packer,  and  the  yard,  which  was  the  medium 
at  least  of  some  of  the  difficulties  that  this  old  man. met  with,  was 
not  in  competition  with  him.  It  was  just  owned  by  the  people  who 
were  in  competition  with  him :  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Sanders.  In  the  language  of  the  street,  he  got  the  worst,  of 
it  from  both  sides,  did  he  not?  He  was  crowded  out?.  The  stock- 
yards would  not  give  him  any  facilities,  and  his  competitors  who 
were  selling  meat  .were  trying  to  sell  under  him  and  drive  him :  out 
of  business. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  is  a  clear  case  of  "  freeze  put,"  is  it  not  ?  It 
was  apparent  from  the  outset  that  it  was,  and  that  the  more  difficult 
they  made  it  for  the  old  man  the  cheaper  they  could  buy  him  out 

eventually.  

'  Mr.  Sanders.  Of  course. 
'  ;  Mr.  Hamilton.  It  is  a  very  simple  proposition  and  as  old  as 
human  nature,  unfortunately.  t.    ,',, 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes ;  it  is  like  Naboth's  vineyard.  I  have  never  fig- 
ured just  how  they  got  him  to  sell  out,  but  it  was  something  like  that. 

T.  31.  SINCLAIR  &  CO. 

Mr.  Sweet.  In  this  connection,  we  also  have  the  Sinclair  Packing 
Co.  at  Cedar  Eapids,  which  originally  was  an  independent  concern. 
Can.  you  give  us- any  facts  in  connection  with  that  concern,  showing 
how  it  was  finally  absorbed  or  controlled? 

Mr.  Colver.  May  we  pass,  that  until  we  see  whether  we  have  the 
Cedar  Eapids  papers  here? 

Mr.  Sanders.  You  can  assume  it  was  treated  in  the  same  way, 

Mr.  Sweet.  No;  it  was  not  treated  just  in  the  same  way.  because 
they  endeavored  to  get  control  of  the  stock  by  purchasing  the  stock; 
and,  as  I  understand  it,  the  company  continued  to  act  under  the  name 
of  the  Sinclair  Co.,  ostensibly  as  an  independent  company,  when 
in  fact  it  was  controlled  by  Wilson  &  Co. 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  would  say  that  is  practically  the  same  treatment, 
whether  you  get  rid  of  a  competitor  by  killing  him  or  buying  him. 

Mr.  Sweet.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  wouldlike  to  have  those  facts 
developed.     (Matter  subsequently  furnished  by  Mr.  Colver,  p.  210.) 
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Mr.  CoLVErt.  Now,  Mr.  Cooper  asked  me  what  the  effect  of  this 
ownership  is,  and  what  the  objection  to  this  sort  of  ownership  is, 
and  there  are  perhaps  only  two  more  things  that  can  be  said  on 
the  effect  that  this  ownership  has: 

Mr.  Cooper.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question  was  because  I  be- 
lieve in  fair  competition,  and  it  is  information  purely  that  I  am 
seeking  in  asking  the  question. 

Mr.  Colvee.  Yes ;  and  that  is  why  I  said,  when  I  postponed  your 
question,  that  I  felt  sure  we  would  cover  your  whole  question  in  this 
development,  and  I  am  letting  you  know  now  that  I  am  trying  to 
answer  the  question,  and  when  we  get  through,  if  I  have  not  satisfied 
your  question,  I  am  going  to  try  it  again ;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Colver,  I  assume  you  are  going  to  cover  this 
point  before  you  finish.  I  suppose  it  is  axiomatic  that  the  more 
capital  there  is  behind  a  business  the  cheaper  each  unit  of  produce 
tion  can  be  produced.  In  the  course  of  your  statement,  will  you 
develop  whether  the  tremendous  financial  strength  of  these  packers 
has  tended  to  cheapen  the  various  units  of  production,  or  whether 
they  have  so  manipulated  that  they  have  controlled  prices  against 
the  interests  of  the  consumer.  It  strikes  me  that  is  one  of  the  very 
important  elements  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes;  I  would  think  that  would  perhaps  come  und§r,a 
discussion  of  that  subject;  that  is,  the  price  subject  and  tendency  - 
rather  than  under  this  stockyards  question. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Then  you  will  reach  that  question  before  you  get 
through  and  elaborate  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  I  hope  so. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  lack  of  being  through  present- 
ing the  stockyards  statement? 

.  Mr.  Colver.  Just  a  few  more  words  as  to  the  effect  of  this  owner- 
ship, such  as  we  found  in  Jersey  City,  the  passing  of  the  ownership, 
such  as  we  found  in  Chicago,  and  such  as  we  found  in  33  places  in 
the  country  covering  83  per  cent  of  the  live  stock  sold  in  all  stock- 
yards irt  the  country,  or  passing  .through  all  stockyards  in  the 
country. 

EFFECT  OF  STOCKYARDS  CONTROL  ON   COMMISSION   MEN. 

The  stockyards  contain  all  the  yard  facilities  employed  by  the  live: 
stock  commission  men  who  act  as  the  selling  agents  of  the  producers, 
who  I  take  it  are  part  of  the  public,  and  represent  some  public,  in- 
terest, and  who  would  seem  to  be  better  able  to  serve  their  clients  if 
they  could  be  independent  of  the  buying  interests. 

The  commission  men  rent  their  offices  of  those  who  control  the 
yards,  and  are  beholden  to  these  interests  for  the  assignment  -of  pens  - 
and  the  furnishing  of  other  market  facilities. 

-  Mr.  Cooper.  Just  on  that  point :  Am  I  to  understand,  then,  that  the 
fact  that  Armour  ( ontrols  this  terminal  stockyards  in  New  Jersey,  1 
believe  you  said  it  was 

Mr.  Colver.  Jersey  City. 

Mr.  Cooper  (continuing).  That  they  are  the  only  packing  com- 
pany that  go  into  that  vicinity ;  is  that  true?  '.'■)" 

Mr.  Colver.  Xo;  of  course.  "Swift  was  with  them.  .,.  ,m 
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Mr,  CoOpEr.  Well,  suppose  Armour  was  the  only  one.  That  would 
mean  that  the  commission  merchants  there  would  hare  to  buy  the 
Armour  product ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  not  give  you  a  direct  answer  to 
that  question  that  will  probably  answer  the  whole  question. 

Summarizing  sworn  testimony  in  a  public  hearing  in  St.  Paul  on 
August  17,  1917,  this  incident  occurred,  as  showing  the  effect  of  such 
ownership  in  the  relation  that  you  have  just  asked,  I  think. 
:  A  Mr.  Dickey,  a  buyer  for  an  independent  packing  company  in '.St. 
Paul,  testified  that  he,  in  company  with  a  Mr.  Fosness,  who  is:  one  of 
the  principal  owners  of  Hinman  &  Co.,  the  independent  concern,  in 
whose  employ  Mr.  Dickey  was,  went  to  one  of  the  pens  of  Bangs, 
Berry  &  Co.,  commission  men,  and  bought  three  steers  at  1\  cents-. 
Just  after  the  trade  had  been  closed  Swift's  buyer  came  along  and  , 
bid  the  same  price.  Whereupon  Bangs,  Berry  i  &  ,Co;  refused  to 
deliver  to  Hinman  who  had  bought  these  animals  and  had  the  steers 
driven  to  the  Swift  plant.  When  Mr.  Dickey  remonstrated,  it  was 
considered  sufficient  answer  to  say,  "  Oh,  well,  you  see,  Swift  wanted 
them."  Mr.  Bangs,  of  this  firm  of  commission  men,  is  the  son  of 
John  Bangs,  Swift's  manager  in  St.  Paul.  ,  .  . 

The  answer  generally,  instead  of  specifically,  as  in  citing  that 
case— the  control  of  the  yards,  the  control  of  the  market  places,  the 
control  of  the  facilities,  and  the,  offices,  gives. the,  advantage,  because, 
as  I  just  said,  the  commission  man,  who  is  the  agent  of  the  producer, 
of  the  live-stock  raiser,  is  himself  beholden  to  the  owner  of  the 
yards  for  the  facilities  that  are  at  his  disposal.  His  transactions  can 
be  facilitated  or  can  be  hindered,  and,  not  to  detain  you  here  to  read 
how  efforts  have  been  made  successfully,  to  get  commission  men  back 
in  line,  and  it  is  not  difficult  when  the  ownership  of  the  yards, and 
the  place  where  they  transact  their  business,  and  most  of  the  yards 
and  places  where  they  transact  their  business  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
man  who  wants  to  get  them  in  line- 

Mr.  Hamilton  (interposing).  Mr.  Colver,  I  do  not  know  that  it 
is  very  important,  and  yet  as  I  have  been  thinking  over  this  Sioux 
City  illustration  I  have  been  wondering  just;  why,  Swift  &  Co.  did. 
not  kill  off  the  old  man  sooner  by  paying  better  prices  for  stock  on 
the  hoof  than  the  old  man  could  pay,  and  thereby  shut  him  out. 
Have  you  any  information  in  relation  to  that?  It  seems  to  me  the 
process  might  have'  been  shortened.  The  fact  is  as  they  finally  man- 
aged it  they  made  it  inconvenient  for  him  and  finally  took  over  his 
business  and  paid  him  a  price  for  it  in  harmony  with  the  impaired 
conditions  imposed  upon  him.  But  they  could  have  gotten  rid  of 
him  sooner? 

Mr.  Colver.  Oh,  yes.  But  when  you  state  a  problem  like  that  we 
have  to-"  stop,  look,  and  listen.'?  and  see  what  you  start  when  you 
do  a  thing  like  that.  To  do  it  as  you  suggest  might  not  be  unlike 
using  a  16-inch  gun  to  kill  a  mosquito. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Or  using  a  paving  stone  to  kill  a  fly. 

Mr.  Colver.  The  finish  of  the  old  Sioux  City  man  was. inevitable; 
it  was  only  a  matter  of  time.  Now,  why  do  anything  to  put  the 
whole  Sioux  City  market  out  of  line  to  head  off  his  few  head  of 
cattle  or  make  it  difficult  for  him  to  get  his  few  head  of  cattle  and 
have  thereby  the  neighboring  markets  of.  Omaha  all  topsy-turvy 
because  Sioux  City  was  out  of  line  and  have  the  unrest  transmitted 
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onto  Kansas  City  and  have  them  fussing  there?    Have  I  gone  far 
enough  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  think  that  is  altogether  plain. 

Mr.  Colver.  I  could  go  on. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  is  dead,  is  there  any  need  of  mentioning 
how  he  came  to  die? 

Mr.  Colver.  His  finish  was  inevitable*  and  why  invoke  greater 
measures  than  were  necessary? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  In  other  words  it  would  have  put  Sioux  City  out 
of  joint  with  the  general  system? 

Mr.  Colvee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  the  general  system  was  being  controlled  by 
the  packers? 

Mr.  Colvee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Would  it  not  have  done  this:  If  Sioux  City  had  gone 
out  and  purchased  all  of  the  beef  so  that  Hurni  could  not  nave 
gotten  any.  would  it  not  have  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  to 
the  packers? 

Mr.  MtJRnocK.  Sure;  if  they  had  done  that  it  would  have  excited 
public  attention  and  clamor. 

Mr.  Colver.  So  that,  instead  of  killing  Hurni  off,  as  you  suggest, 
he  died  an  accelerated  natural  death. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  taking  up  a  good  deal  of  time  with  this 
old  Swiss. 

Mr.  Sanders.  It  is  not  lost  time;  this  is  very  interesting  and  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  Colver.  I  was  coming  to  that;  and  the  only  thing  I  had  in 
mind  was,  having  apparently  ignored  your  question  so  longf  that  all 
I  have  been  saying  has  been  running  generally  to  a  reply,  to.  your 
question.  I  said  when  I  got  through  I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  your 
question  was  satisfactorily  answered,  Mr.  Cooper. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  feel  very  well  satisfied  with  your  answer,  so  I  do  not 
care  to  detain  yon  any  more:  along  that  line. 

packer  control  of  yards  not  in  public  interest. 

Mr.  Colver.  If  it  is  not  clear — and  your  question  went  to  this 
only,  as  I  take  it:  You  wanted  me  to  chart  out  and  make  definite 
what  is  the.  objection  to  the  ownership  or  control  of  these  stockyards, 
by  these  five  packers,  or  one  or  more  of  them,  and  I  was  trying  to 
answer. that  the  public  interest  was  not  served,  but  was  disserved;: 
that  the  producers,  not  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  public  but  regarded 
in  their  adverse  interests  as  producers,  were  not  served;  and  I  tried 
to  throw  in  the  thought  there  that  the  stockyards  were  not  necessarily 
for  the  benefit  of  the  buyer,  but  for  the  shipper.  It  is  a  curious  thing 
that  we  are  always  taught  to  think  that  the  stockyards  are  only  main-, 
tained  for  the  benefit  of  the  buyer.  The  shipper  certainly  has  some 
interest  in  the  operation  of  the  stockyards. 

So  that  neither  the  public,  then,  nor  the  producer  is  served,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  is  disserved.  Then  the  agent  of  the  producer,  the  com' 
mission  man,  has  his  liberty  of  action  interfered  with. .'as  in  the  casev 
of  the  sale  that  was  made  to  one  concern  and  the  stock  goes  hack; 
the  competing  packer  is  interfered  with,  especially  in  the  light  of  "the, 
time  that  he  went  out  and  saw  the  steer  that  he  wanted  and  bought  it, 
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and  then  has  it  taken  away  from  him  because  the  big  man  wanted 
it — all  of  those  things  seem  to  tie  in  to  answer  your  question  that  it 
is  not  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Of  course,  the  real  thought  I  had  back  of  my  ques- 
tion, which  was  about  to  come  a  little  later  on  in  your  testimony, 
was  that  I  wanted  to  get  the  fact  relative  to  the  prices  that  the  stock- 
yard companies  are  charging  the  public  for  the  products  which  they 
produced. 

Mr.  Colver.  Well,  among  other  things 

CONTROL  OF  STOCKYARDS,  BANKS,  AND  CATTLE  LOAN  COMPANIES. 

Mr.  Cooper.  The  packers  have  been  charging,  I  should  have  said. 

Mr,  Colver.  Among  other  things,  I  should  have  said  that  the  con- 
trol of  these  yards  make  possible  the  ownership  or  control  of  such 
necessary  adjuncts  as  the  banks,  the  cattle  loan  companies,  and  the 
dead-animal  rendering  companies.  For  instance,  in  East  St.  Louis, 
where  the  Morris  interests  control  the  stockyards,  there  is  only  one 
bank  in  the  yard.  That  bank  has  a  lease  and  contract  which  provides 
that  no  other  bank  shall  be  permitted  in  the  yard ;  that  nobody  shall 
be  allowed  to  do  anything  like  a  banking  business  within  the  'yards. 
So  that  the  only  other  bank  that  can  be  used  by  the  people  whose 
offices  are  in  that  yard  is  2,700  feet,  a  half  mile  out  o>f  the  yards,  down 
the  street,  from  the  exchange  building,  a  full  10  minutes'  walk;  that 
is  the  disadvantage  there. 

The  president  of  the  bank  that  is  down  the  street  a  half  ..mile  away 
has  said  that  he  could  not  get  into  those  yards  to  do  business,  for. 
$1,000,000.  One.  bank  was  allowed  in  the  yard  and  no  other  bank  was 
allowed  in.  "That  makes  a  monopoly  there  of  the  cattle-loan  com- 
panies furnishing  the  credit  by  one  bank  being  allowed  in  and  all 
others  being  excluded. 

That  was  in  line,  immediately,  with  what  I  was;  leading,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

CONTROL  OF  STOCKYARDS  RENDERING. 

•  Mr.  Mtjrdock.  Did  you  mention  the  dead-animal  privilege? 
k.    'Mr.  Colter!  Only,  in  passing,  and  if  you  would  give  me  five  min- 
Suites  I  can  clear  that  up,  because  the  importance  of  that  does--not 
,    appear,  I  think,  from  anything  that  has  been  said  yet.       .  -  _. 

Along  with  the  ownership  and  control,  we  will  say,  of  this  Sioux 
City  Stock  Yards  goes -'the  Iowa  Rendering  "Works;  and  the  Iowa 
Rendering  Works  has  an  exclusive  contract  for  the  disposition  of  the 
dead  animals  in  that  yard.  The  shipper  consigns  his  cattle  to  the 
yard,  and  if  any  are  de'ad  upon  arriving  they  can  only  be  disposed  of 
to  this  Iowa  Rendering  Works ;  no  one  else  can  buy  them  and  no  one 
else-  can  get  at  them.  That  is  simple.  Every  man  who  does  business 
in  the  yard  has  stipulated  in  his  lease  by  which  he  does  business  in 
the  vardthat  that  is  what  he  will  do— that  among  other  things,  the 
commission  man  to  whom  the  live  stock  is  consigned,  if  any  of  it 
shall  become  dead  stock  when  he  gets  it.  has  agreed  in  advance  that 
v  fie  will  dispose  of  it  to  the  Iowa  Rendering  Works. 

Mr.  Cooper.  He  can  not  do  business  in  that  yard  unless  he  agrees 
?  to  that?     • 
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Mr.  Colver.  He  can  not  do  business  in  that  yard  unless  he  signs 
the  lease,  and  the.  lease  has  that  provision  in  it,  and  his  discretion  is 
the  dotted  line.  •  , ,  .   . , 

Mr.  Hamilton.  This  Iowa  Rendering  Works  does  not  overpay  the 
owner  of  the  dead  animal,  does  it? 

Mr.  Colver.  I  am  coming  to  that.  I  was  just  trying  to  find  in  here 
that  in  July,  August,  and  September  of  1917  there  were  purchased  in 
this  Sioux  City  yard  that  we  are  speaking  of  58  dead  animals  for 
$175.05,  or  $3.02  per  animal  on  the  average.  Hides  off  these  animals, 
were  being  sold  at  that  time  at  21  cents  a  pound.  Figuring  the  aver- 
age weight  of  a  hide  at  50  pounds,  the  hides  alone  from  the  68.  cattle 
30  sold  brought  $612.48,  or  350  per  cent  profit.  This  was  from  the 
hides  alone  and  leaves  out  of  consideration  what  was  made  from  the 
rest  of  the  animal  which  went  into  the  rendering  tank. 

In  all  of  this  I  hope  that  there  is  not  the  impression  being  given 
to  the  committee  that  this  commission  or  this  report  objects  to  profits* 
Not  at  all.  And  when  sometimes  we  read  large  figures  like' these;  I 
am  so  anxious  that  the  record  should  not  show  a  bias  against  profit, 
a  bias  against  earnings.  There  is  not  the  slightest  desire  in  that  di- 
•rection;  it  is  not  what  we  are  talking  about  and  is  not  what  we  are 
trying  to  impress  you  with — it  is  how  it  is  done  and  whether  it  is 
fair.  , 

Mr.  f  Sanders.  There  is  a  difference  between  profit,  and  piracy, 
[Laughter.] 
'  Mr.  Colver;  We  are  only  talking  about  profit. 

Mr.  Sanders.  These  figures  you  nave  just  read  are  piracy. 

Mr.  Cooper.  In  other  words,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Colver  be- 
lieves that  if  there  was  a  little  competition  in  the  buying  up  of  these 
animals  the  owners  of  the  dead  animals  might  receive  a  little  more 
benefit? 

Mr.  Colver.  Exactly  so. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  witness,  having  in  mind 
this  instance,  whether  this  is  a  typical  case  and  whether  there  are 
many  other  instances  where  the  dead  .animals  are  handled  •  substan- 
tially- in  the  same-way  he  has-described.  ~  ; 

Mr.  CbiiVER.  Let  me  put  into  the  record  at  this  point,  if  the  com- 
mittee says  it  is  all  right,  some  figures  on  that  subject.  .     ,,t( 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Put  into  the  records  anything  that  will  illuminate 
the  question. 

The  Chairman.  Put  in  anything  that  relates  to  the  same  question, 

(The  data  subsequently  furnished  by  Mr.  Colver  is  here  printed  in 
full  as  follows:) 

Monopolizing  the  Dead  Animals. 

Among  the  monopd'lies'found' at  practically  all  the  big  packer  stockyards: is 
that  of  yard  rendering  companies  which  take  all  the  animals  that  arrive  dead  at 
the  yards  or  die  after  :  arrival.  The  rendering  done  at  the  yard  plants  con- 
sists in  cooking  dead  animals  after  the  removal  of  the  hides,  in  kettles  or 
tanks  and  recovering  therefrom  tallow,  grease,  and  tankage,  products  which 
are  important  material  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  fertilizer. 

These  rendering  companies  are  usually  owned  by  the  big  packing  corporations 
or  individual  members  of  packer  families  and  their  higher  employees.  Thus , the 
Union  Rendering  Co.,  of  St..  Paul,  is  owned  by  Swift  &  Co.  The  St.  Joseph 
Rendering  Co.  is  not  incorporated  but  is  operated  as  a  division  of  the  St.  JosBBti' 
Stockyards  <"<o.  which  is  controlled  by  Swift.    At  the  other  large  packing-cen- 
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ters— Sioux  City,  Omaha,  St.  Louis.  Kansas  City,  and  Chicago — members  of 
the  packer  families  and  their  employees  hold  all  or  nearly  all  the  stock. 

These  companies  are  as  follows  :  Sioux  City,  the  Iowa  Rendering  Co. ;  Omaha, 
the  Union  Rendering  Co, ;  St  .Louis,  the  East  St.  Louis  Rendering  Co. ;  Kansas 
City,  the  Standard  Rendering  Co. ;  Chicago,  the  Globe  Rendering  Co. 

At  Sioux  City  Swift  interests  own  126  shares;  Armour  interests,  62  shares; 
and  Cudahy  interests,  62  shares,  which  comprises  the  entire  capitalization.  At 
Omaha  Swift  interests  own  one-half  of  the  stock ;  the  balance  is  divided 
between  Morris,  Armour,  and  Cudahy  interests.  At  St.  Louis  Morris  interests 
own  three-fourths  of  the  stock  and  Swift  interests  one-fourth.  At  Kansas  City 
Morris  interests  own  6,500  shares ;  Wilson,  1,750  shares ;  Swift,  750  shares : 
Armour,  500  shares;  Cudahy,  500  shares — 10,000  shares  in  all.  At  Chicago  the 
division  is,  Morris,  11,781  shares ;  Swift,  4,643  shares;  Armour,  2,000  shares; 
Wilson,  1,300  shares ;  aggregating  19.724  shares  out  of  the  20,000  shares 
outstanding. 

Dividends  for  the  last  year  for  which  the  commission  has  returns  vary  from 
65  per  cent  to  720  per  cent  a  year  on  the  money  originally  paid  in.  In  the  case 
of  four  of  the  five  companies  above  named  gift  stock  was  presented  to  the 
stockholders,  not  as  against  surplus  but  against  earning  power  secured  by 
monopoly. 

ULOBE   KKXDEBIKG    CO. 

The  Globe  Rendering  Co.  is  the  rendering  company  which  gets  all  dead 
animals  in  the  Chicago  stockyards.  This  company  was  incorporated  August  10, 
1908,  under  the  laws  of  Maine.  On  September  1,  three  weeks  after  incorpora- 
tion, the  rendering  company  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Union  Stock 
Yards  &  Transit  Co.  by  which  the  rendering  company  received  "  the  sole  and 
exelusive.right  to  collect  all  dead ; animals,  found: upon  the, premises  and'  within 
the  limits  of  the  property  and  plant  of  the  transit  company  aforesaid."  The 
contract  is  for  15  years  and  expires  September  1,  1923. 

The  contract  also  provides  in  section  (b)  the  consideration  which  the  transit 
company  receives  for  this  monopoly  granted  to  the  rendering  company.  This 
section  reads  as  follows :  , 

"(b)  The  rendering  company  shall  pay  to  the  transit  company  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  (25)  cents  per  head  for  ail  cattle  and  the  sum  of  ten  (10)  cents  per 
head  for  all  hogs  and  sheep  collected  or  handled  during  the  term  .of  this 
agreement." 

The  contract  also  provides  in  section  (c)  for  the  prices  which  are  to  be  paid 
to  owners  or  consignees  of  dead  animals.  In  regard  to  hogs  the  prices  to  be 
paid  are  definitely  stated  in  the  contract.  That  part  of  section  (c)  reads  as 
follows: 

'.'(c)  The  rendering  company  shall  also  during  the  life  of  this  agreement  pay 
to  the  owners  or  consignees  of  dead  hogs  for  the  carcasses  thereof  at,  the  rate  of 
three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound  when  the  market  price  of  grease  is  under 
five  (5)  cents  per  pound;  one  (1)  cent  per  pound  when  the  market  price  of. 
grease  is  five  (5)  cents  per  pound  or  more  and  under  six  (6)  cents  per  pound, 
and. one  and  one-quarter  cents  per  pound  when  -.the  market  price  of  grease  is 
six'tS)  cents  or  more  per  pound."  '  ■  . 

The  present  price  of  grease  is.  over  15  cents  per  pound,  and  yet  under  the 
contract  they  can  not  be  compelled  to  pay  more  than  li  cents  per  pound.  The 
company  has  made  a' concession,  however,  and  is  now  allowing  to  owners  and 
consignees  2f  cents  per  pound,  the  same  price  which  is  allowed  for  dead  hogs  at 
other  large  yards.  ,  . 

Statements  furnished  br  the  Globe  Rendering  Co.  show  that  it  is  owned  by 
big-packer  interests,  the  Morris  interests  having  control.  The  business  is  ex- 
tremely profitable,  as  will  he  shown  Inter,  and  the  policy  has  been  to  vest  owner- 
ship in  the  big-packer  families  and  their  high-salaried  employees  rather  than 
in  the  corporations  of  Armour  &  Co.,  Morris  &  Co,  Swift  &  Co.,  and  Wilson  & 
Co.  Examining  the  list  of  stockholders  with  this  in  mind,  we  find  that  Morris 
interests  own  11.381  shares :  Armour  interests,  2,000  shares ;  Swift  interests, 
4,643  shares ;  and  Wilson  interests,  1.300  shares :  leaving  scattered  holdings  ol 
6T4  shnrGs 

The  schedule  returned  bv  the  company  shows  that  of  the  $2,000,000  outstand-. 
tag  only  $200,000  was  issued  for  cash,  The  balance— $1,800  000— was  given  to 
the  stockholders— issued  against  "  property."  It  has  not  been  the  policy  of 
the  company  to  build  up  large  surplus.  In  the  schedule  as  returned,  real 
estate,  machinery  and  fixtures,  motor  trucks,  and  inventory  all  appear  under 
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these  heads  in  the  statement  of  resources  and  liabilities  as  of  date  of  Decern-; 
ber  29,  1917.  Aside  from  these,  the  statement  of  resources  has  an  item  listed 
as  "  property,"  the  amount  of  which  is  $1,835,191.93.  A  letter  was  sent  to  the 
Globe  Rendering  Co.  for  a  statement  of  what  was  represented  by  this  "prop- 
erty "  item.    Under  the  date  of  June  8,  1918,  the  company  replied : 

''  The  '  property  '  item  shown  in  our  statement,  amounting  to  $1,800,000,  reii 
resents  good  will,  and  does  not  include  any  tangible  property." 

On  the  books  of  the  board  of  assessors  of  Cook  County,  as  of  May  1,  1917, 
the  land  of  the  Globe  Rendering  Co.  is  carried  at  $32,652;  improvements  on 
land,  $1.800 ;  and  personal  property,  $3,500 ;  qt  a  total  of  $41,956  for  total  real 
estate  and  personal  property.  These  are  the  figures  on  full  value.  The  com- 
pany has  acquired  real  estate  costing  $66,627  since  May  1,  1917.  On  the  books 
of  ihe  companv  the  real  estate  is  carried  at  $77,534.10;  the  buildings  at 
$1,171.26;  and  machinery  and  fixtures,  $66,517.  It  is  clear  that  the  $200,000 
paid  in  was  enough  to  cover  land,  equipment,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  work- 
ing capital.  The  greatest  asset  of  the  company  is  undoubtedly  the  contract, 
for  the  monopoly  of  dead  animals,  although  that  is  not  listed  in  its  statement 
of  resources.  It  seems  evident  that  the  capital  was  increased  to  make  dividends 
declared  seem  smaller. 

The  record  of  earnings  and  dividends  for  the  last  five  years  is  as  follows:  ■■■ 


Earnings. 


Per  cent 

Per  cent 

on  cash 

on  paper 

paid  in. 

capital. 

72 

7.2 

51 

5-1 

43 

4.3 

74 

7.4 

111 

11.1 

Divi- 
dends:; .- 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 


8134,360.88 

101,201.43 

86,517.13 

148,160.38 

222,394.82 


$140.00(1 
60,  DM 
120,000 
140,000 
140,000 


Average  dividend  for  these  five  years,  $120,000,  which  is  60  per  cent  on  amount 
paid  in  and  6  per  cent  on  paper  capital. 

"  schedule  a." 

May  22,  1918.  '  . 
Globe  Rendering  Co., 

857  Exchange  Building,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  III.  ,%i 

Gentlemen  :  The  receipt  Of  Schedule  A  of  the  Federal  Trade  Conimissiojitf 
duly  filled  out  by  officials  of  the  Globe  Rendering  Co.,  is  duly  acknowledge!'; 
The  commission  desires  further  information  in  regard  to  certain  items  covered 
in  the  schedule.  You  are  therefore  requested  to  furnish  list  of  real  estate 
acquired  during  the  last  five  years  and  cost  thereof,  also  buildings  erected  and 
cost  thereof.  It  is  also  desired  that  the  "item  "  Property,"  which  amounts-  to 
about  $1,800,000  in  round  numbers  for  several  years,  be  further  explained  as  to. 
what  it  covers.  The  form  of  statement  submitted  indicates  that  it  does  not 
include  real  estate,  machinery  and  fixtures,  or  inventory,  as  those  items  appear, 
separately.  The  commission  directs  that  thfe  information  be  mailed  not  later, 
than  May  27. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Federal  Trade  Commission, 

Fkancis  Walker, 

Chief  Economist. 


"SCHEDULE  A."      NMB O MAY   22,    1018. 

Chicago,  June  3.  1918.1  '■■ 
Mr.  Francis  Walker, 

Federal  Trade  Commission,  Washington,  D.  G.  ,,'.'. 

Deak  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  May  22,  wish  to  say  that  on  September 
14,  1917,  we  acquired  from  the  Union  Rendering  Co.,  444.18  acres  farm  and  pas- 
ture land  surrounding  plant,  at  a  total  cost  of  $66,627.  No  new  buildings  have 
been  erected  on  this  property. 

The  "Property"  item  shown  on  our  statement,  amounting  to  $1,800,000. rep- 
resents good  will  and  does  not  include  any  tangible  property. 
Yours,  truly, 

Globe  Rendering  Co., 
Paul  A.  Dett,  Secretary. 
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OTHER   PACKER   RENDERING   COMPANIES. 
STANDARD    RENDERING    CO.,    OF   KANSAS    CITY. 

The  Standard  Rendering  *'o.  is  the  company  which  gets  till  the  dead  animals 
in  the  Kansas  City  yards.  It  was  incorporated  in  1908  and  is  controlled  by 
the  Morris  interests,  who  also  control  the  stockyards.  There  are  10,000  shares 
of  -$100  each,  making  a  total  capitalization  of  $1,000,000.  According  to  a 
schedule  furnished  the  commission  by  the  company,  $2,500  of  stock  was  issued 
for  cash  and  $997,500  for  property. 

Of  the  outstanding  stock,  6,500  shares  are  held  by  Morris  interests,  750  by 
Swift,  500  by  Cudahy,  500  by  Armour,  and  1,750  by  Wilson.  In  its  statement 
of  resources  and  liabilities  furnished  the  commission  as  of  December  31,  1917, 
the  value  of  "  property,  buildings,  machinery,  fixtures,  etc.,"  was  represented  at 
$950,140.85.  One  of  the  commission  accountants  examining  the  account  found 
that  the  total  book  value  was  less  than  $100,000.  Assessors'  valuation  for 
real  estate  and  improvements  and  personal  property,  including  equipment,  is 
$38,500. 

The  necessary  cash  working  capital  is  about  $25,000,  so  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  whole  investment  represents  about  $100,000,  even  though  it  is  capitalized 
at  $1,000,000. 


1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


Divi- 
dends 
paid. 


Per  rent 

on 
$100,000. 


Per  cent  - 

on 
81,000,000. 


£80,000 
SO, 000 
30,000 
80,000 

100,000 


SO 
30 

m 

100 


UNION  RENDERING  &  REFINING  CO. 

At  Omaha  the  Union  Rendering  &  Refining  Co.  has  the  monopoly  of  the  rendering 
of  dead  animals  at  the  yards.  The  capitalization  of  the  company  is  1,000  shares 
of  $100  each.  Of  this  capitalization,  $20,000  was  paid  in  cash  and  $80,000  was, 
distributed  as  a  cash  dividend.  The  original  capital  was  adequate  and  there  was 
but  a  small  surplus — under '$5,000 — against  which  $80,000  in  watered  stock  was 
issued,  undoubtedly  so  that  the  percentage  of  profit  might  appear  to  be  reason- 
able. For  that  reason  the  percentages  of  profit  which  follow  will  be  figured 
on  the  $20,000  actually  paid.  Armour's  manager  in  a  letter  quoted  below,  esti- 
mates the  value  of  plant  and  real  estate  at  $25,000  to  $30,000. 

This  company  is  controlled  and  operated  by  the  Swift  interests,  which  own 
about  one-half  the  stock,  the  balance  is  divided  between  the  Armour,  Morris, 
and  Cudahy  interests. 

The  prifits  for  the  five  years,  beginning  1912,  figured  on  the  $20,000  actually 
paid  in,  and  disregarding  the  $80,000  gift  stock  as  issued  against  nothing  but 
monopoly  earning  power,  are  as  follows : 


November  30 — 

Not 
,  profits. 

Soao 

$14,636.34 

14,542.39 

7,745.93 

13,403.75, 

16, 140. 63 

73 

72 

30 

67 

80 

EAST  ST.   LOUIS  KEXMBirTCG  CO. 

The  East  St.  Louis  Rendering  Co.  is  an  example  of  profits  and  dividends. 
This  company  was  incorporated  November  30,  1903,  with  a  capital  of  $12,000. 
Thirteen  months  later,  in  January,  1905,  a  100  per  cent  dividend  was  declared 
in  cash.     After  that  no  dividends  were  paid  till  1911.     On  July  12,  1909.  the 
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Stock  was  expanded  tweutyfold,  i.  e„  the  holder  of  each  share  of  stock  received 
19  shares  additional.  On  this  stock  ;ts  thus  expanded,  without  new  investment 
of  money,  dividends  were  paid  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

30 

'- 30 


Per  cent. 

20 

13 

21 

6 


1915- 
1916- 
1917- 


1911 

1912 

1913: 

1914 

The  1917  dividends  of  $86,400  was  720  per  cent  on  the  $12,000  cash  originally 
paid  in. 

'Aside  from  the  yard-rendering  business  proper,  the  profits  of  the  Bast  St. 
Louis  Rendering  Co.  are  swelled  by  a  contract  with  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
extending  from  .Tune  19,  1910,  to  December  31,  1929,  by  which  the  city  of 
St.  Louis  delivers  all  dead  animals  dying  in  St.  Louis  to  the  East  St.  Louis 
Rendering  Co.  for  $425  a  month.  A  similar  contract  exists  with  the  city  of 
East  St.  LOuis,  which  turns  over  all  dead  animals  to  the  rendering  company 
for  $40  a  month.  This  company  gets  all  the  dead  animals  from  the  National 
Stock  Yards.  Morris  interests  own  75  per  cent  of  the  stock  and  Swift  interests 
the  balance  of  the  $240,000  capital.   , 

The  usual  complaint  about  the  low  prices  allowed  for  dead  animals  was  heard 
at  National  Stock  Yards  and  the  commission  men  and  shippers  had  a  still  fur- 
ther grievance  in  that  while  they  were  obliged  to  take  the  low  prices  offered, 
Armour,  who  ships  in  hogs  from  Fort  Dodge  and  Peoria,  is  not  compelled  to 
sell  those  arriving  dead  to  the  rendering  company,  but  is  allowed  to  develop 
the  full  by-product  value  at  his  own  plant. 

The  new  stock  of  July  12,  1909,  was  issued  only  partially  against  surplus 
,Which  accumulated  during  the  early  years  of  the  company's  history  when  no 
dividends  were  paid.  Mr.  Cullen  estimated  that  the  real  estate,  plant,  build- 
ings, machinery,  ami  equipment  are  worth  about  $100,000.  Assuming  this  to 
be  true  and  allowing  $20,000  for  working  capital,  the  company  is  overcapitalized 
twofold. 

The  earnings  for  the  last  five  years  are  as  follows : 


Year. 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916. 
191,7. 


Amount. 


$49,784:00 
34,425.03 
64,403.76 
82,936.84 
86, 156. 69 


Per  cent  on ' 

$210,000  cap- 
italization. 


20.7 

14.4 


The  total  for  the  five  years  is  $817,706.32,  which  is  but  $22,506.22  in  excess 
of  dividends  paid  during  the  same  period.  The  surplus  December  29,  1917,  was 
$67,914.  The  company  started  out  for  the  year  1918  paying  dividends  at  the 
rateof"48  per  cent  per'  annum. 

SITUATION   AT  LOUISVILLE,    XASHVITXE,,  AND  CINCINNATI. 

A  very  striking  illustration  of  the  benefits  of  competition  as  compared  with 
monopoly  in  disposing  of  dead  animals  is  afforded  by  examining  the  situation 
at  Nashville,  Louisville,  and  Cincinnati.  At  Nashville,  where  there  is  a  mo- 
nopoly, the  shipper  receives  fine  said  a  quarter  cents  a  pound  for  his  dead 
hogs.  At  Cincinnati,  where  there  is  a  monopoly  enforced  by  contract  the 
shipper  receives  2.6  cents  a  pound.  At  Louisville,  midway  between  Cincinnati 
and  Nashville,  where  there  Is  competition  between  two  firms,  the  shipper  re- 
ceives 6  cents  a  pound.  At  the  six.  big  markets  where  the  monopoly  of  dead 
animals  prevails,  the  ruling  price  allowed  on  dead  hogs  is  2}  cents  a  pound. 

IOWA   RENDERING  CO. 

The  Iowa  Rendering  Co.  has  a  monopoly  of  all  the  dead  animals  at  the 
Sioux  City  Yards.  This  company  is  capitalized  at  250  shares  of  $100  each  all 
paid  in  in  cash.    Of  this  capitalization  Swift  interests  own  126  shares,  one  more 
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than  half,  the  balance  is  equally  divided  between  Armour  and  Cudahy  inter- 
ests. These  are  the  three  packers  who  have  slaughtering  plants  at  Sioux  City. 
The  management  is  in  the  hands  of  Swift  interests.  As  bearing  on  profits 
earned,  two  letters  found  in  the  files  of  Swift  &  Co.  in  regard  to  the  Iowa 
Rendering  Co.  follows : 

Chicago,  July  20,  1917. 
Mr.  Edward  F.  Swift, 

Second  floor. 

Referring  to  the  attached. 

You  and  Mr.  Louis  F.  Swift  each  own  31  shares — par  value  $100. 

Dividends  have  been  paid  by  the  company  recent  years  as  follows : 

January,  1916,  special  dividend,  50  per  cent. 

November,  1916,  special  dividend,  50  per  cent. 

Year  1916,  regular  quarterly  dividend,  20  per  cent  per  annum. 

April,  1917,  special  dividend,  50  per  cent. 

January,  1917,  regular  quarterly  dividend,  basis  20  per  cent  per  annum. 

April,  1917,  regular  quarterly  dividend,  basis' 20  per  cent  per  annum. 

Will  it  be  satisfactory  to  you  to  pay  special  dividend  of  50  per  cent? 

Wm.  B.  Tbaynoe. 

Chicago,  III.,  July  21,  1917. 
Iowa  Rendering  Co.  capital  stock  tax. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Murray, 

Secretary  The  Sioux  City  Stock  Yards  Co., 

Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Dear  Sib:  Replying  to  yours  of  the  18th  instant  in  regard  to  the  Iowa  Ren- 
dering Co. : 

If  the  rendering  company  made  an  average  of  63  per  cent  per  year  for  five  years 
from  their  rendering  operations,  it  would  be  correct  to  consider  the  fair  value  of 
tlie  capital  stock  as  $630.00  per  share  and  make  your  return  on  this  basis. 
Yours,  truly, 

L.  F.  Swift. 
JGS  :FP 
CO— LF  Swift 

The  following  letter  from  Wm.  Magivny,  Swift  stock  yard  manager  at  St. 
Paul,  and  former  yard  manager  at  Sioux  City,  to  L.  F.  Swift,  furnishes  a  good 
picture  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Iowa  Rendering  Co. : 

St.  Paul  Union  Stockyards  Company, 

South  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  May  7,  1917. 
Mr.  Louis  F.  Swift,, 

Union  Stockyards,  Chicago,  III. 
Deab  Sib:  Answering  your  favor  of  the  1st  inst.  relative  to  my  stock  in  the 
Iowa  Rendering  Company  at  Sioux  City.  Inasmuch  as  this  stock  earned  $116 
a  share  last  year  and  is  going  stronger  than  that  so  far  this  year,  I  have  not 
been  looking  very  hard  for  a  buyer.  I  gave  several  year  of  work  to  that  insti- 
tution when  I  was  in  Sioux  City  with  the  idea  that  I  would  help  build  up  some- 
thing that  would  be  profitable  to  me  in  later  years,  I  would  therefore  not  care  to, 
dispose  of  my  stock  unless  I  could  get  enough  for  it  so  that  the  money  invested, 
in  some  other  direction  would  bring  me  returns  somewhere  near  commensurate 
to  the  returns  I  am  getting  now.  I  have  175  shares  of  St.  Paul  Union  Stock- 
yards Company  stock'  which  earned  last  year  about  $2,537.50.  My  37  shares  of 
Iowa  Rendering  Company  stock  earned  last  year  $4,292.00.  I  will  put  these  two 
together  in  an  offer  at  $45,000.00.  This  offer  is  subject  to  prior  sale  of  any  par.*, 
and  in  any  event  will  be  good  only  until  May  15th. 

Yours,  respectfully,  _      ,, 

(Signed)  Wm.  Magivny. 

St.  Paul  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.— Commission  Contract. 

The  big  packers  monopoly  of  dead  animals  is  made  possible  through  control  of 
the  stockyards.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  following  form  of  contract  signed  by, 
all  commission  men  who  are  permitted  to  operate  in  the  St.  Paul  stockyards., 
This  agreement,  among  other, things,  enforces  the  rendering  monopoly.. 

99927— 19— pt  2 11 
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These  articles  of  agreement,  made  and  entered  into  this day  of , 

19 — ,  by  and  between  St.  Paul  Union  Stock  Yards  Co..  a  corporation  duly 
created  and  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  hereinafter 

called  the  first  party,  as  party  of  the  one  part,  and  ,  hereinafter 

called  the  second  party,  as  party  of  the  other  part : 

Witnesseth,  That  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  agreements  of  the  second 
party  herein  contained,  the  first  party  hereby  grants  permission  to  the  second 
party  to  establish  and  conduct  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  live  stock  at 
the  yards  and  upon  the  premises  of  the  said  first  party,  at  South  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  and  also  agrees  to  lease  to  said  second  party  office  space  in  the  Exchange 
Building  of  the  said  first  party,  located  in  its  yards  at  South  St.  Paul,  upon 
the  terms  and  conditions  fixed  and  determined  by  the  lease  therefor  executed 
between  the  parties  hereto,  when  space  shall  be  available. 

The  second  party  hereby  agrees  to  establish  and  conduct  the  business  of  buy- 
ing and  selling  live  stock  in  the  yards  and  upon  the  premises  of  the  said  first 
party  at  South  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

It  is  agreed  that  all  live  stock  consigned  to,  delivered  to,  or  in  possession  of 
said  second  party  may  be  yarded  and  fed  by  said  first  party,  and  said  first  party 
shall  have  and  receive  therefor  the  rate  and  price  established  by  said  first 
party.  And  said  first  party  shall  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  have 
the  right  to  direct  the  location  and  pens  in  which  any  live  stock  may  be  kept  at 
said  stockyards. 

The  said  second  party  agrees  to  collect  for  said  first  party,  free  of  expense, 
all  the  charges  of  said  first  party  for  yardage  and  feeding,  together  with  freight 
and  all  other  charges  due  said  first  party,  or  for  which  said  first  party  shall  be 
liable  or  holden,  upon  all  live  stock  received  at  the  yards  of  said  first  party  and 
consigned  to  or  forwarded  by  said  second  party,  or  that  may  be  turned  over  to 
baid  second  party  at  said  stockyards,  whether  the  same  is  or  is  not  consigned 
to  said  second  party,  and  to  promptly  pay  the  same  over  to  said  first  party 
whenever  demanded,  hereby  agreeing  to  personally  so  promptly  pay  to  said  first 
party  on  demand  all  such  sums  or  charges,  whether  collected  or  otherwise  made 
from  other  parties  or  not. 

And  the  said  second  party  hereby  agrees  to  hold  said  first  party  harmless  and 
to  protect  it  against  any  and  all  claims  that  may  be  brought  against  it  by  reason 
of  loss  or  mixing  of  live  stock  during  the  hours  when  the  pens  are  unlocked  and 
the  live  stock  therein  contained  is  delivered  to  said  second  party. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  all  animals  that  may  arrive  dead  at,  or  that  may  die 
in,  the  stockyards  of  said  first  party,  and  consigned  to  or  in  charge  of  said 
second  party,  shall  be  sold  and  disposed  of  as  directed  by  the  said  first  party, 
as  to  manner,  price,  and  purchaser. 

The  said  second  party  agrees  to  promptly  indemnify  the  said  first  party  for 
any  damages  that  may  occur  by  reason  of  the  said  first  party  having  accepted 
and  executed  the  orders  of  the  said  second  party,  or  the  agents  thereof,  for  the 
handling  or  delivery  of  live  or  dead  animals  in  the  stockyards  of  the  said  first 
party,  or  for  any  damages  that  may  occur  by  reason  of  the  said  first  party 
having  delivered  to  the  said  second  party,  or  the  agents  thereof,  any  live  stock 
in  said  yards,  authority  for  which  delivery  is  based  upon  the  representations 
or  requests  made  by  the  said  second  party,  or  the  agents  thereof,  to  the  said 
first  party. 

The  said  second  party  hereby  agrees,  in  conducting  the  said  business  of  buying 
and  selling  live  stock  to  conform  to,  observe,  and  obey  all  the  by-laws,  rules, 
regulations,  and  contracts  of  the  said  first  party,  now  or  hereafter  made  or 
promulgated,  relating  to,  or  governing  the  transaction,  of  business  at  or  through 
the  stockyards  of  said  first  party. 

The  said  second  party  agrees  to  furnish  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
($5,000.00)  dollars  for  the  faithful  performance  of  this  contract,  with  sureties, 
all  to  the  satisfaction  of  said  first  party,  and  to  furnish  additional  bond  from 
time  to  time  whenever  said  provided  bond  shall  become  inadequate  or  unsatis- 
factory to  said  first  party. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  said  second  party  shall  begin  business  as  herein 
stipulated  on  the  - day  of .  19 — ,  and  shall  continue  under  this  con- 
tract until  the  day  of  ,  19 — ,  unless  this  contract  be  sooner  re- 
scinded by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties  hereto.  And  it  is  further  ex- 
pressly agreed  by  the  parties  hereto  that  the  said  first  party  may  cancel  this 
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•confi-act  upon  thirty  (30)  days'  written  notice,  should  said  second  party  violate 
any  of  the  terms  hereof. 

And  it  is  further  agreed  that  the  said  second  party  shall  not  sell  nor  assign 
any  interest  in  this  contract  or  in  the  business  carried  on  thereunder  without 
the  written  consent  of  the  said  first  party  indorsed  hereon. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  first  party  has  caused  these  presents  to  be  signed 
by  its  president  and  attested  by  its  secretary,  and  its  corporate  seal  to  be  hereto 

affixed,  and  the  said  second  party  has  —  -■ at  South  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  the 

day  and  date  first  above  written. 

Attest : 


St.  Pattl  Union  Stock  Yards  Co., 
By ,  President. 


-.  Secretary. 


Mr.  Colver.  Then,  leaving  that  and  going  to  another  question,  we 
will  come  to  the  question  of  the  feeding  of  the  animals  in  the  stock- 
yards by  the  stockyard  companies,  and  later  when  you  come  to  trace 
profit  you  will  find  that  there  is  profit  and  profit.  There  is  profit, 
perhaps,  of  less  than  a  cent  a  pOund  on  meat,  but  there  is  many  a 
profit  taken  between  the  ranch  and  the  pound  of  meat,  as  we  will 
show  you. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  go  ahead  with  the  packers.  We  want  to 
draw  some  conclusions  ourselves. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  somewhere  in  this 
testimony  I  would  like  to  know  a  little  about  the  other  sources  of 
profit  from  the  rendering  business.  These  animals  go  into  a  render- 
ing tank,  and  there  are  many  products  of  the  dead  animals  besides 
the  hide.  I  would  like  to  get  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  that 
rendering  business,  and  if  Mr.  Colver  does  not  want  to  state  it  here 
let  him  put  it  in  his  testimony  later,  so  that  we  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes;  and  that  is  what  I  meant  a  moment  ago  when  I 
said  we  would  put  in  at  this  point  figures  to  show  what  we  have  on 
that  subject. 

STOCKYARDS  PROFIT  ON  HAY  AND  GRAIN. 

Then,  one  other  thing :  I  will  give  some  figures  showing  the  profit 
that  is  made  by  these  stockyards  on  the  grain  and  hay  and  the  feed 
of  the  animal,  and  charged,  of  course,  to  the  owner  or  to  the  producer 
of  the  live  stock  before  it  is  sold  to  the  packer. 

Taking  Omaha,  for  example,  the  profit  on  20,343  tons  of  hay, 
which  was  the  amount  of  hay  fed  in  those  yards  at  Omaha  during 
the  year  1914;  the  amount  collected  for  that  amount  of  hay  was 
$382,850.35.    The  cost  of  the  hay 

Mr.  Hamilton  (interposing).  How  much  per  ton  does  that  figure 
out? 

Mr.  Colver.  About  $17. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  not  hurry  this 
hearing.    I  think  it  is  impossible. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  it  is  "  impossible."  I  am  trying  to  hurry 
as  much  as  possible.  . 

Mr.  Colver.  That  $17  is  mental  arithmetic  You  will  have  to 
divide  382  by  20,  and  that  is  dividing—  [$18.82]. 

Mr.  Hamilton  (interposing).  I  do  not  suppose  the  farmer  got 
over  $10  or  $15  a  ton  for  his  hay. 
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Mr.  Colver.  I  am  going  to  now  give  you  the  per  cent  and  the  cash 
profits  made  on  the  transaction,  and  then  we  will  se  how  much  it  is. 
Without  repeating  the  figures  I  gave  you  a  moment  ago,  the  trans- 
action was  as  follows:  The  amount  that  the  hay  was  sold  for  was 
$382,850.35 ;  the  cost  'of  the  hay  and  the  labor  in  handling  the  hay 
was  $246,438.21,  and  the  net  profit  remaining  was  $136,412.14  on  the 
20,000  tons  of  hay,  and  that  was  a  profit  of  55.2  per  cent  net  on  the 
cost  of  the  hay  and  the  labor. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  All  of  which  makes  it  highly  important  to  the 
shipper  to'  get  rid  of  his  stock  as  soon  as  possible  for  whatever  he 
can  get  from  the  packers  for  his  stock? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes.  The  profit  on  the  grain  and  feed  for  the  year 
1914  in  the  same  yard,  the  repeipts;  that  is,  the  proceeds,  was 
$208,651.47.  The  cost  of  grain  and  the  labor  in  handling  was 
$147,057.53,  the  net  profit  remaining  of  $61,593.94,  which  is  414  PF 
cent  profit  on 'the  cost  of  the,  grain  and  the  labor. 

For  1915  the  proceeds  on  24,251  tons  of  hay  was  $449,410.35;  the 
cost  of  hay  and  labor  in  handling  was  $262,889.68,  and  the  profit  was 
$186,526.67,  and  that  was  70.7  per  cent  profit. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Gross  or  net? 

Mr.  Colver.  Net  profit  above  cost  and  handling. 

Mr.  Winslow.  That  may  be  and  yet  not  be  net,  which  is  a  different 
proposition. 

Mr.  Colvee.  Oh,  yes ;  but  there  has  not  been  brought  in  any  over- 
head. 

Mr.  Winslow.  No  fixed  charges  of  any  kind  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  No. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Well,  what  was  it  when  you  got  through  with  that? 

Mr-  Colver.  In  order  to  arrive  at  that  figure  we  would  have  to 
give  you  the  net  of  the  yard  as  a  whole,  and  we  cpuld  not  give  you 
the  separated  transaction. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Take  the  whole  business  for  the  year. 

Mr.  Colver.  We  have  done  that. 

Mr.  Winsiow.  What  is  the  net  profit,  all  charges  having  been 
made  against  it? 

Mr.  Colver.  All  the  Charges  they  made  against  it  we  made  against 
it;  We  are  giving  the 'bookkeeping  as  they  made  it. 

Mr.  Winslow.  What  is  the  net  .profit  on  that  hay?  A  man  would 
go  up  the  flue  the  second  year  if  he  kept  his  bodks  that  way. 

Mi*.  Saunders.  He  would  not  have  gone  broke  selling  hay  at  70 
per  cent  profit. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Colver,  of  course  your  testimony  is  very  im- 
portant. We  have  now  given  you  six  or  seven  days.  We  did  not  think 
it  would  require  that  long.  We  have  scheduled  for  to-morrow,  the 
next  day,  and  the  next  day  after  that  other  gentlemen,  and  then  the 
committee  has  another  subject  on  next  Monday;  and  I  can  not 'tell 
you  when  you  can  resume  your  statement.  But  I  will  say  this,  that 
as  soon  as  there  is  an  opportunity  the  committee  will  give  it  to  you, 
and  I  will  advise  you. 

But  I  wc-uld  like  to  say  this:  That  if  you  or  Mr.  Murdoek,  whp'are 
familiar  with  what  the  commission  has  done  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
information,  find  it  possible,  we  would  like  you  to  be  present  when 
these  other  witnesses  make  their  statements,  because  we  might  want 
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to  ask;  you  something  in  connection  with  the  statements  they  make  as 
they  go  along.  These  other  gentlemen  have  asked  to  be  heard,  and 
they  have  been  requested  to  begin  to-morrow.  One  of  them  is  ex- 
Secretary  Fisher  and  another  is  Mr.  Burke,  whom  we  have  asked 
to  be  here  to-morrow.  , 

Mr.  Colvee.  I  was  going  to  ask  the  committee  if  I  might  not  be  ex- 
cused next  Monday  and  Tuesday,  as  I  ought  to  go  out  of  town  on 
those  days  on  business. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  not  even  take  up  this  subject  on  next 
Monday  >  as  that  day  will  be  taken  up  with  a  hearing  on.  another  bill, 
and  we  are  not  sure  you  can  come  back  next  Tuesday.  In  fact,  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  can  come  back  any  time  next  week. 

We  have  made  arrangements  by  which  the  five  big  packers,  as  they 
are  called,  will  begin  their  representations  on  the  20th  and  be  heard 
during  the  week ;  and  I  have  notified  them  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  We  will  not  want  to  hear  them  before  the  commis- 
sioner concludes? 

The  Chairman,  That  is  what  we  want  to  avoid. 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  do  not  think  we  will  get  through  in  a  month.  We 
have  now  a  chance  to  get  some  information  about  the  packers,  and  I, 
for  one,  want  to  get  it. 

STOCKYARD  EARNINGS. 

Statement  referred  to  on  page  176  follows : 

Practically  all  the  stockyard  companies  enjoy  a  handsome  revenue.  The 
profits  are  unusually  large.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  some  of  them,  particularly 
those  either  wholly  or  partially  controlled  by  the  big  packers,  to  realize  from 
50  to  100  per  cent  on  the  capital  originally  invested. 

The  Milwaukee  Union  Stockyards,  which  is  owned  by  Swift  &  Co.,  affords 
an  illustration  of  the  big  profits  realized  by  stockyards  companies.  This  com- 
pany was  organized  in. October,  1905,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  The 
company  rents  the  yards,  consisting  of  lli  acres  with  hotel  and  office  building, 
from  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad.  In  1912  it  reported  a  sur- 
plus and  undivided  profits  of  $176,982.46.  Its  net  earnings  that  year  were 
$41,597.21.  In  1913  its  net  earnings  were  $57,805.15.  In  1914  they  amounted 
to  $47,996.09.  In  1915  the  earnings  increased  to  a  total  of  $70,315.  In  1916 
a  stock  dividend  of  $190,000  was,  declared  and  the  capital  stock  automatically 
increased  to  $200,000,  with  a  surplus  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  $45,050.42. 

Stockyards  earnings  have  been,  so  great  as  to  enable  the  packers  to,  declare 
numerous  stock  dividends,  and  by  this  means, they  have  substantially  increased 
the  amount  of  their  holdings  in  the  yard  companies. 

At  St.  Joseph  the  Stockyards  Co.  was  organized  in  1896  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $500,000.  Subsequent  increased  qapltalizations  were:  1897,  $750,000;  1899, 
$250,000 ;  1901,  $150,000 ;  and  in  1907,  $850,000.  Of  these  increases  it  is  known 
that  at  least  the  last  one  represents  a  stock  dividend. 

OMAHA   STOCKYARDS. 

The  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.,  of  South  Omaha,  furnishes  another  good  exam- 
ple. Of  the  $7,500,000  capital  stock  of  this  company,  $4,300,000  represents  stock 
dividends  declared  as  follows:  June,  1890,  $1,800,000;  July,  1893,  $1,000,000; 
and  June,  1903,  $1,500,000.  Over  a  million  dollars  of  additional  stock  was 
issued  in  the  form  of  bonuses  to  different  packers. 

The  figures  of  earnings  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.,  of  Omaha,  which 
follow  are  those  furnished  by  the  Stock  Yard  Co.  itself  to  the  Nebraska  Rail- 
way Commission  under  the  provisions  of  a  State  law  which  declares  stock- 
yard companies  common  carriers  and  requires  them  to  report  to  the  railway 
commission.  The  profits  shown  on  hay  and  grain  sold  in  the  yards  come  from 
the  same  source. 
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Receipts. 


Expenses. 


Net. 


Gain. 


Operat- 
ing rate. 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


$61,634.57 
91,294.65 
237,967.02 
279,721.43 
290,167.32 
425,602.12 
409,142.93 
492,988.96 
538,600.15 
602,061.67 
418,505.32 
411,201.92 
559,266.12 
554,479.55 
587,861.38 
624,863.33 
634,519.87 
784,728.68 
757,819.95 
724,856.97 
758,686.89 
816,581.94 
809,782.78 
785,015.93 
854,083.27 
878,812.25 
953,936.38 
949,182.79 
977,661,77 
924,132.33 
1,080,841.56 
1,323,749.73. 
1,336,448.92 
1,575,518.00 


$31,179.59 
48,902.20 
63,333.30 
76,582.96 
76,930.99 
101,892.47 
114,199.34 
121,963.34 
169,682.08 
167,450.28- 
148,399.82 
138,428.18 
163,331.24 
176,419.24 
182,595.26 
189,162.51 
184.804.36 
212,290.51 
248,950.15 
257, 156. 88 
287,631.30 
312,244.65 
319,280.89 
288,995.96 
284,796.18 
324,253.44 
337,574.45 
314,749.15 
324,729.47 
371,180.06 
379,239.98 
412,891.24 
488,877.19 
776,683.26 


$29,854.98 
42,392.45 
174,633.72 
203,138.47 
213,236.33 
323,709.85 
294,943.59 
371,025.62 
368,918.07 
434,611.39 
270,105.50 
272,773.74 
395,934.88 
378,056.31 
405,266.62 
435,701.82 
449,715.51 
572,438.17 
508,864.80 
467,700.09 
471,055.59 
504,437.29 
490,501.89 
496,019.97 
569,287.09 
554,558.81 
616,361.93 
634,433.64 
652,932.30 
552,952.27 
701,601.58 
901,858.49 
847,571.73 
798,834.74 


Per  cent. 
48.5 
46.4 
73.0 
72.7 
73.4 
76.0 
72.1 
75.3. 
68.6 
72.2 
64.6 
66.4 
70.8 
68.2 
68.8 
69.7 
71.0 
73.0 
67.4 
64.6 
62.1 
61.8 
60.8 
63.2 
65.9 
63.0 
64.6 
66.8 
66.8 
60.0 
64.9 
68.8 
63.4 
50.7 


Percent. 

;  51.5 
53.6 

1  27.0 
23.3 
22.fi 
24. » 
29.9 
24.7 
31.4 
27.8 

.35.4 
33.6 
29.2 
31.8 
31.2 
30.3 
29.9 
27.0 
32.8 
35.4 
37.9 
38.2 
39.2 
36.8 
34.1 
27.0 
35.4 
33.4 
33.4 
40.0 
35.1 
34.5 


Expense  items  include  interest  and  taxes  as  shown  by  sample  statement  of 
operation  for  1915,  year  ending  November  30,  1915. 

Detailed  operations,  Omaha  stockyards,  1915,  year  ending  Nov.  -30, 1915. 


Earnings  items. 

Yardage $646,  641.  81 

Profit  on  hay 186,  520.  67 

Profit  on  grain__, 63,  393.  46 

Horse  and  mule  depart- 
ment    31,  573.  64 

Rent 35,- 901.  72 

Car  loading  and  switch- 
ing   96,  684.  64 

Hotel  department 9,450.00 

Dipping  account 6,  091.  08 

Horseshoeing  shop 1,  290.  06 

Grease  account 3,  289.  48 


1, 080, 841.  56 


Expense  items. 

Labor  __J L__     $119, 266. 60 

Water 22, 213. 35 

Cleaning  yard 26,279.06 

Lost  and  damaged  stock-  602.-62 

Traveling  expenses 1,  553. 01 

Taxes  and  insurance 88,  622. 73 

Coal  and  ice 731.67 

Electric  light 1,649.28 

Advertising 19.  916. 58 

Legal   services 4,820.60 

Telephone  and  telegraph.  3, 206. 50 

Stationery 2,  688. 44 

Yard  repairs 54,681.76 

Miscellaneous  and  dona- 
tions    5, 714. 73 

Interest __^__  19,742.57 

Blacksmith    shop 270.25 

Incenerator 7,  280. 23 


Gain  from  operation 


379, 239. 98 
701,  601. 58 

1,  080, 841. 56 
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These  large  earnings  have  made  it  possible  to  give  away  valuable  real  estate 
to  the  big  packers;  build  plants  for  them  which  were  subsequently  sold  to 
them  at  cost,  or  given  to  them ;  give  them  huge  blocks  of  stock  for  nothing  or 
50  cents  on  the  dollar;  charge  large  amounts  to  maintenance,  profit  and  loss, 
and  new  construction ;  give  millions  of  dollars  in  new  stock  as  a  stock  divi- 
dend, and  yet  all  this  time  pay  dividends  and  bond  interest  regularly.  Owing 
to  these  benefactions  to  those  interested,  the  earnings,  with  respect  to  amount 
of  stock  outstanding,  show  about  8  to  10  per  cent  on  the  capital  stock,  a  goodly 

,part  of  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  given  without  money  being  paid 

/  therefor. 

The  complaint  in  Nebraska  is  that  these  earnings  were  wrung  from  shippers, 
in  both  good  and  bad  years,  by  unjustifiably  large  charges  for  yardage  and  feed. 

Omaha  Yard. 

profit  on  20,343  tons  of  hay,  year  1914. 

Proceeds , I $382,  850.  35 

Cost  of  hay  and. labor  in  handling 246,  438.  21 

Profit 136,  412. 14 

This  profit  is  55.2  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  hay  and  labor. 

PROFIT    ON    GRAIN    AND    FEED. 

Proceeds $208,  651.  4T 

Cost  of  grain  and  labor  in  handling 147,  057.  53 

Profit 61,  593.  94 

This  profit  is  41.5  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  grain  and  labor. 

PROFIT  ON    24,201   TONS   OF  HAY,   YEAR  1915. 

Proceeds $449,410.  35 

Cost  of  hay  and  labor  in  handling 262,  889.  68 

Profit 186,  520. 67 

This-is  70.7  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  hay  and  labor. 

PROFIT  ON  GRAIN  AND  FEED. 

Proceeds $246,  277.  70 

Cost  of  grain  and  labor  in  handling 182,  884. 24 

Profit , 63,  393.  46 

This  is  34.4  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  grain  and  labor. 

PROFIT   ON   25,233   TONS   OF  HAY,   YEAR   1916. 

Proceeds $499,  630.  43 

Cost $244,  023.  70 

Labor  in  handling 17,745.65 

261,769.35 

Net  profit 237,  861.  08 

'  This  is  97.5  per  cent  on  cost  of  hay. 

GRAIN. 

Proceeds       — -  $289,  652.  36 

Cost $202,  589.  93 

Labor  in  handling 2,957.70 

205,547.63 

'   Net  profit 84,104.73 

This  is  41.5  per  cent  on  cost  of  grain. 
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Out  of  $7,496,300  capital  stock  now  outstanding,  the  following  stock  has 
been  issued  for  considerations  other  than  cash  payment : 

August,  1884':  Pot  stock  holdings  in  the  Transfer  Stock  Yards  Co.,  of 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowu 1 $350,000 

November,  1886:  Stock  bonus  to  Fowler  Bros,  and  various  sales  of 

stock  below  par i 233,460 

November,  1888  :  Stock  donations  to  Swift,  Armour,  and  Cudahy 250,  000 

•Tune.  1890 :  Stock  dividend  on  a  pro-rata  basis _ 1,  800, 000 

July,  1893 :  25  per  cent  stock  dividend  to  stockholders  of  record 1, 000, 000 

June,  1897:  Stock  bonus  to  Armour  &  Co .750,000 

June,  1903:  Stock  dividend  on  a  25  per  cent  basis,  which,  figured  on 
the  then  outstanding  capital  stock,  would  make  $1,500,000.  The 
uneven  number  is  due  to  the  fact. that  fractions  of  shares  were  not 
issued.  Stockholders,  however,  buy  fractions  from  each  other  and 
upon  presentation  of  fractions  large  enough  to  make  up  an  integral 
unit,  full  shares  are  issued  to  them  that  entitle  them  to  all  the 

back  dividends , 1,  479, 100 

November,  1903  :  Additional  stock  bonus  to  Armour  &  Co — , 37, 800 

From  1903  to  1911  :  Stock  due  and  issued  as  part  of  $1,500,000  stock 
dividend  on  fractions,  as  indicated  above 17,200 

Total 5, 917, 560 

Of  the  $1,500,000  stock  dividend  that  has  not  been  issued  as  yet,  but 
probably  will  be  as  the  fractions  come  in 3, 700 

This  gives  us  a  total  of  stock  issued  for  considerations  other 

than  cash  out  of  a  total  of  $7,500,000  capital  authorized 5,  921, 260 

T.  M.  SINCLAIR  &  CO.,  CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA. 

In"  response  to  Mr.  Sweet's  question  on  page  193,  Mr.  Colver  fur- 
nished the  following: 

T.  M.  Sinclair  &  Co.  was  absorbed  by  Sulzberger  &  Sons  Co.  in  1913.  A  Dela- 
ware corporation,  known  as  the  Central  Products.  Corporation,  took  over  the 
entire  stock,  $100,000  preferred  and  $400,000  common,  of  T.  M.  Sinclair  &  Co. 
This  holding  company  has  25,000  shares  of  common  stock,  all  of  which  was 
owned  by  Sulzberger  Sons  &  Co.,  later  Wilson  &  Co.  (Inc.). 

The  price  received  by  the  Sinclairs  was  11,217  shares  of  the  12,217  shares  of 
preferred  stock  of  the  Central  Products  Corporation,  Wilson  &  Co.  (Inc.)  tak- 
ing the  remaining  1,000  shares.    This  preferred  stock  has  no  voting  power. 

The  actual  slaughtering  business  is  still  carried  on  by  T.  M.  Sinclair  &  Co., 
the  subsidiary  corporation,  all  of  whose  stock  is  owned  by  Wilson  &  Co.  (Inc.) 
through  the  Central  Products  Corporation.  Members  of  the  Sinclair  family  are 
still  officers  of  T.  M.  Sinclair  &  Co.,  Robert  S.  Sinclair  being  now  president  and 
A.  S.  Sinclair  secretary  and  treasurer. 


EXHIBITS. 


Exhibit  A. 

THE  MEAT  PACKEKS  IN  THE  SALMON-CANNING  INDUSTBY. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  effect  on  price  has  resulted  from  the 
•entrance  of  the  "  Big  Five "  into  the  canne'd-salrnon  industry,  the  -following 
■exhibits  have  been  prepared  : 

I.  A  comparison  of  the  price  of  canned  salmon  and  the  general  index  of  food 
prices. 

II.  The  estimated  selling  prices  on  the  different  grades  of  salmon  sold  by  the 
packer-controlled  companies  and  by  the  other  companies  in  1916  and  1917. 

III.  The  cost  of  the  different  grades  of  salmon  as  packed  by  the  packer-con- 
trolled companies  and  the  independent  companies  in  1916  and  1917. 

IV.  The  costs,  prices,  and  profits  of  the  packer-controlled  companies  and  of 
the  independent  companies  on  an  average  of  all  grades  for  1916  and  1917. 

V.  Conclusions. 

I.  The  salmon  prices  and  the  general  index  of  food  prices. 


Index 
of  food 
prices.1 

Index  of 
. opening 
prices  of 
salmon.2 

Index 
of  food 
prices.1 

Index  of 
opening 
prices  of 
salmon." 

1914 

100 
98 

100  ' 
85 

1916     

121 
180 

94 

1915 : 

1917 

156 

1  Bureau  of  Labor's  index  of  wholesale  prices. 
1  Weighted  average  for  all  grades. 

Salmon  prices  did  not  rise  so  rapidly  during  the  war  as  did  food  prices 
generally.  The  meat  packers,  who  had  always  been  interesten  in  the  salmon 
industry,  extended  their  operations  considerably  in  the  salmon-canning  indus- 
try in  1916.  Although  the  increase  in  the  price  of  salmon  between  1916  and 
1917  was.  greater  than  the  increase  in  prices  generally  in  the  same  period,  this 
was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  opening  prices,  which  were  used  in  the 
Index,  were  higher  than  the  prices  actually  realized. 

II.  Estimated  average-  selling  price  per  case  of  different  grades  of  salmon, 

1916  and  1917. 


Companies 
controlled 
by  packers.1 

Companies 

partially 

controlled 

by  packers.2 

Other 

companies 

(32). 

1916. 
Bed 

$5.13 

7.86 
4.21 

S5.4S 

8.50 
6.14 

$6.37 

1917. 
Bed 

9.09 

Pink 

6.27 

1  Wilson  and  Swift. 

!  California  Packing  Corporation,  Pacific  American  Fisheries,  Booth  Fisheries  Co. 
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The  packer-controlled  companies  sold  the  same  .grade  at  lower  prices  than 
the  small  companies  in  1916  and  in  1917.  Although  these  lower  prices  were 
apparently  due  to  lower  costs,  It  was  probably  not  efficiency  but  the  ability 
to  get  the  best  grades  of  raw  fish  that  explained  the  low  costs. 

III.  Costs  of  different  grades  of  salmon. 


Compa- 
nies con- 
trolled 
by  the 
packers. 

Compa- 
nies 
partially 
controlled 
by  the 
packers. 

Other 
com- 
panies. 

Compa- 
nies con- 
trolled 
by  the 
packers. 

Compa- 
nies 
partially 
controlled 

by  the 
packers. 

Other 
com-  '\i 
panies.'-^ 

1916. 
Red.. 

$3.91 
2.89 
2.78 
4.50 

J3.71 
3.02 
3.52 
4.60 

N    J4.03 
2.80 
3.27 
4.13 

1917. 
Red 

$5.53 
4.78 
3.85 
5.91 

$4.50 
4.06 
5.19 
5.57 

$6.57 

Pink. 

Pink 

4.13 

CJlllTIl.S  . 

4.» 

Coho. 

Coho 

6.40 

The  companies  controlled  by  the  packers  had  lower  costs  for  three  of  the 
four  grades  in  1917.  The  companies  probably  controlled  or  partially  controlled 
by  the  packers  in  1917  had  lower  costs  for  three  of  the  other  four  grades.. 
When  the  situation  in  1916  is  contrasted  with  that  in  1917  it  appears, that  the  V- 
smaller  companies  had  unusually  high  costs  in  1917.  This  was  to  some  extent 
due  to  the  high  costs  of  raw  fish. 

A  comparison  of  the  prices,  costs,  and  profits  of  the  companies  owned  by  the- 
meat  packers  and  of  other  companies  in  1916  and  in  1917  were  as  follows : 

IV.  Costs,  prices,  and  profits  on  all  grades  of  salmon. 


Com- 
panies 
controlled 

pac&s 


Com- 
panies 
partially 
controlled 

by 
packers.  * 


Com- 
panies ap- 
parently 

inde- 
pendent.' 


Com- 
panies 
controlled 
by 


Com- 
panies 
partially 
controlled 

pac&s. 


Com- 
panies ap- 
parently 

inde- 
pendent.' 


1916. 

Average  selling 

price 

Average  cost 

Average  profit  (net) 


$5.34 

4.62 

.61 


$4.92 
4.06 


$4.48 
3.41 


1917. 

Average  selling 

price 

Average  cost 

Average  profit  (net) 


$7.26 
5.41 
2.24 


$7.50 
4.50 
2.92 


S7.0& 
5.01 
2.0* 


i  Wilson- Wakefield  group,  and  Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby. 

2  California  Packing  Corporation,  Pacific  American  Fisheries  Co.,  and  the  Booth  Fisheries  Co. 

:t  32  independents. 


The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  figures  are  not  so  valuable,  because- 
they  represent  an  average  of  all  grades. 

In  1916  the  packer-controlled  companies  sold  at  a  higher  average  price  (per, 
case)  than  the  independents,  but  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  packed  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  best  grade  of  salmon.     The  cost   (per  case)  of  the 
packer-controlled   companies  were  higher ;   thus  ■  their  profits  per  case  were 
lower. 

In' 1917  the  prices  charged  by  the  packer-controlled  companies  were  higher 
than  those  charged  by  the  other  companies. 

This  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  packer-controlled  companies 
secured  and  sold  better  grades  of  salmon  than  the  other  companies. 

The  packer-controlled  companies,  however,  made  larger  margins  of  profit 
than  the  smaller  companies.  They  secured  the  better  grades  of  fish  at  relatively 
low  costs. 

V.  Conclusions. 

Although  the  price  of  canned  salmon  did  not  rise  so  rapidly  as  food  prices 
generally  during  the  war,  the  increase  in  the  price  of  salmon  between  1916  anil 
1917  was  considerable. 
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The  companies  controlled  by  the  "  Big  Five  "  did  not  sell  at  higher  prices 
graKeJ°^g,ra(leith?n  the  sma11  companies  in  1916  and  1917,  but  the  packer! 
tS?w!*  .a  P6fi  1°  b"n«  ,about  the  high  prices  charged  by  the  small  companies. 
The  high  raw-fish  costs  of  the  independent  companies  in  1917  and  the  relatively 
small  raw-fish  costs  of  the  packers  in  that  year  are  presumptive  evidence  that 
the  packers  operations  are  to  some  extent  responsible  for  the  higher  costs  of 
the  small  companies.  «»«>  uj. 


Exhibit  B. 
Legend  for  chart  of  percentages  of  control  in  various  facilities  and  industries. 


Meat  group: 

Receipts  of  live  stock  at  stockyards  controlled  by  the  "Big  Five"  as 
compared  with  receipts  at  all  yards ....  .    ■ 

Beef  refrigerator  cars ~  _  ~  _  ~  ~ 

Live-stock  cars . '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'" 

Number  of  branch  houses  operated  by" interstate"  slaughterer's" 

Interstate  slaughter- 
Head  of  cattle 

Headofcalves 

Head  of  sheep *!!!!!!.!!"*!!! 

Head  of  swine [m[[ 

AH  animals  (live  weight) 

Interstate  and  wholesale  local  slaughter  all  animals  ("live"  weight')" 

Lard  production  by  interstate  slaughterers 

Beef  exports  from  Argentina  and  Uruguay ..  . 

Average  monthly  stocks  held  by  interstate  slaughterers- 
Frozen  beef 

,  Lard ... 

%S  ,'• "■'    Pickled  pork 

v»\i"      Dry  salt  pork 

•'►IffV'o     Smoked  ham  and  bacon ■. .'."." 

Branch  house  sales  of  meats  by  interstate  slaughterers— 

'•'■'    Fresh  meats 

Curedmeats 

Belated  products: 

ftoduction  mixed  fertilizers 

Production  acid  phosphate 

"    Keather  production— " 
L  t  Shoe  stock — 

?■'-.  .  Sheep .-. 

•*'  Calf '. 

Cattle 

Strap 

Belting 

Harness 

Oleomargarine 

Lard  compound 

Unrelated  products: 

Production  of  crude  cottonseed  oil '. 

Production  of  refined  cottonseed  oil 

Production  of  soap  stock  from  cottonseed  oil  by  cottonseed  oil 

manufacturers 

Production  of  canned  kraut 

Production  of  canned  cabbage 

Production  of  canned  berries 

Production  of  canned  asparagus 

Production  of  canned  salmon 

Total  receipts  of  grain  at  Chicago 

Elevator  capacity  of  Chicago  and  Kansas  City 


Percent- 
age of 
control 
by  "Big 
Five." 


J  64.9 
2  83.1 

91.0 
2.0 

86.0 

82.2 
79.4. 


73.3 

67.7 

75.. 5 

3  57.4 


75.4 
70.6 


94.9 
86.5 


«19 

HI.  8 


43.8 
11.1 
12.6 
44.9 
21.3 
9.4 
41.7 
42.5 

6  7.8 
31.8 

30.2 
«29 
6  22 
6  19 
«13 
'10.6 
823 
8  25 


Year  or  other  period.. 


1916. 


1916. 

1916. 
1916. 
1916. 
1916. 
1916. 
1916. 
1916. 
1917. 


95. 0     1916. 


1916. 
1916. 
1916. 
1916. 

1916. 
1916. 

1916-17. 
1916-17. 


Jan.  1-Nov.  1,1917. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
1915-16. 
1916. 

1916-17. 
1916-17. 

1916-17. 

1917. 

1917. 

1917. 

1917. 

1917. 

1917. 

1917. 


America.. 


1  Not  counting  Chicago  yards  as  controlled. 

"Counting  Chicago  yards  as  controlled. 

3  Includes  Swift,  Armour,  Morris,  and  Wilson.    Cudahy  not  engaged  in  slaughtering  in  South 

•  Cudahy  Packing  Co.  not  engaged  in  this  industry. 

•  Includes  Swift,  Armour,  and  Morris.    Wilson  and  Cudahy  not  engaged  in  this  industry. 

*  Control  of  distribution  of  many  lines  of  canning  not  here  cited  is  far  greater  than  control  of  theirjproduc- 
tion. 

*  The  three  largest  companies  in  salmon,  Alaska  Packers'  Association  (California  Packing  Corporation),. 
Pacific-American  Fisheries  Co.,  and  Booth  Fisheries  Co.  are  more  or  less  connected  with  the  packers. 
The  production  of  these  three  companies  totals  42.8  per  cent. 

■  Armour  Grain  Co.  only.    Others  not  engaged  in  this  trade. 
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GROWTH    OF   FIVE   PRINCIPAL   PACKERS. 


Estimated  net'  profits. 


.'      1904 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Hi 
,  1916       . ,  -      1917 

>>- 

$1,850,000 
3,850,000 

$5,702,000 
8,745,000 
1,813,000 
1,326,000 
1,129,000 

$6,158,000 
9,449,000 
1,917,000 
1,364,000 

'1,329,000 

$7,640,000 
9,651,000 
2,206,000 
1,209,000 
1,402,000 

$11,156,000 

23,387,000 

2,321,000 

2,464,000 

724,000 

$22,849,000 
24,195,000 
4,890,000 
5,314,000' 
3,511,000 

'$27,137,000 

47,236,000 

8,012,000 

8,319,000 

4,935,000 

Swift  &  Co 

Wilson  &Co 

Cudahy  Packing  Co. . 

928,000 

18,715,000 

20,217,000 

22,108,000 

i40,052,000 

60,759,000 

95,639,000 

i  Not  including  South  American  business. 

The  profits  for  1904  were  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Corpora- 
tions made  in  1965.  The  profits  from  1912,  through  1917,  are  estimated  by  the 
commission — the  method  being  to  take  the  net  profit  as  published  by  the  sev- 
eral packers,  and  add  thereto  items  such  as  income  taxes,  surplus  reserves', 
excess  depreciation,  etc.,  which  should  not  properly  be  deducted  from  net  earn- 
ings. The  commission!  believes  that  these  figures,  exhibit  a  more  accurate 
statement  of  the  earning  power  of  thie  packers  than  their  own  published 
figures,  but  it  is  not  in  a  position  to  certify  to  these  results  in  any  way.  They 
may  be  regarded  as  a  minimum  statement  of  profits. 

Sale's. 

[In  thousands  of  dollars.) 


1804 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

.    l&rr 

263,307 
300,000 
134,430 

349,897 
400,000 
165,909 

354,801 
425,000 
158/983 

.380,157. 
500,000 
177,040 

479,969 
575,000 
219,781 
186,998 

133,961 

1577,366 
871,276 
268,702 
225,000 
184,811 

Swift  &Co 

200,666 

Wilson  &  Co 

50,829 

90,444 

104,409 

109,121 

116,162 

Total 

1,595,709 

2,127,245 

1  Not  including  South  American  business. 

The  sales  for  1904  were  taken  from  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  report.  The 
other  figures  are  as  reported  by  the  packers  without  adjustment  of  any  kind. 
As  "  gross  sales  "  nowhere  appear  on  the  packers'  books,  the  accuracy  of  these 
purely  statistical  compilations  is  open  to  question. 


Index  of  growth. 
[Fiscal  year  1912  taken  as  100.] 
ESTIMATED  NET  PROFITS. 


1904 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

Armour  &  Co 

32 

44. 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

108 
108 
106 
103 
118 

134 
110 
122 
91 
124 

196 
267 
128 
186 
64 

401 

277 
270 
401 
311 

476 

•Swift  &  Co 

Morris  &  Co 

.    442 

Wilson*  Co 

627 

82 

1     437 

Total 

100 

108 

118 

214 

325. 

1     fill 
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Index  of  growth-rContmaed. 

SALES. 


fr 

1904 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

100 
100 
100 
100 

133 
133 
123 
115 

135 
142 
118 
121 

144 
167 
132 
128 

182 
192 
163 
148 

21U 

67 

290 

200 

56 

204 

(•'■  '.. 

100 

129 

133 

149 

179 

241 

Wilson  &  Co.  sales  not  available  except  for  1916  and  1917. 


The  Chairman.  We  are  compelled  to  discontinue  Mr.  Colver's  ex- 
lamination  for  the  present,  and  the  committee  will  now  stand  ad- 
journed until  to-morrow  morning  at  the  usual  hour. 

(Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, January  9,  1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Thursday,  January  9, 1919. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Thetus  W;  Sims 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  EDWARD  L.  BURKE,  OF  OMAHA,  NEBR. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Burke  will  first 
be  heard,  followed  by  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Walter 
L.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Burke,  if  it  suits  you  as  well,  or  perhaps  better  you  may  pro- 
ceed with  your  preliminary  statement  and  we  will  try  not  to  interrupt 
you  with  questions  until  you  have  finished  your  statement. 

Mr.  Btjrke.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen:  I  have  not  prepared 
any  formal  statement.  I  am  entirely  at  your  service  in  the  matter. 
I  thought  I  would  prefer  to  talk  with  you  in  a  general  way  about 
this  bill  and  to  answer  your  questions.  I  have  no  formal  statement 
prepared,  although  I  have  arranged  my  ideas  in  chronological  order, 
and  if  you  prefer  to  have  me  go  ahead  and  talk  very  informally  in 
regard  to  these  matters  in  a  chronological  way  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Burke,  when  I  said  preliminary  statement,  I 
meant  a  general  statement  covering  the  subject  in  consecutive  order: 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  reason  that  when  we  begin  to  ask  you 
questions  we  can  never  tell  when  we  are  going  to  get  through. 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes ;  and  I  will  be  just  as  brief  as  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  make  the  statement  which  yoa  have 
in  mind  to  make,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  it  is  in 
writing  or  not,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  we  will  have  you  conclude 
that  first. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Chairman,  might  not  Mr.  Burke  preface  his 
statement  by  giving  his  full  name  and  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Edward  L.  Burke,  of  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Farmer.  I  have  been  "bucking  the  tiger,"  feeding 
cattle  for  the  last  30  years,  which  is  one  branch  of  farming. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  proceed,  Mr.  Burke,  and  make  your  state- 
ment in  your  own  way,  and  when  you  have  covered  the  ground  that 
you  wish  to  cover,  we  can  ask  you  questions. 

Mr.  Burke.  Gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  revert  to  the  conditions  as 
they  were  in  1915  and  1916,  in  order  that  you  may  get  a  proper  per- 
spective of  the  situation. 

Things  in  the  live-stock  business,  especially  as  far  as  feeders  were 
concerned  of  cattle  and  sheep,  had  been  going  for  a  number  of  years 
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from  bad  to  worse.  Cattle  feeders  had  been  losing  money  or  mak- 
ing very  little  for  a  number  of  years,  and  things  had  gotten  at  about 
that  time  that  there  was  a  kind  of  general  sentiment  all  through- the 
country  that  something  must  be  done  to  remedy  the  situation,  and 
there  were,  as  we  thought,  at  that  time  a  great  many  unfair  practices 
at  the  markets,  and  our  idea  was  that  if  we  could  have  a  conference 
.  with  the  packers  and  present  the  situation  to  them,  perhaps  we  could 
get  their  cooperation  and  get  a  lot  of  the  abuses  remedied.  So  we 
took  the  matter  up  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  We  thought 
they  would  probably  be  the  best  intermediary  in  the  matter,  and  Sec- 
retary Houston  arranged  for  a  conference  in  Chicago  in  the  fall  of 
1915."  The  producers  were  well  represented  at  that  conference,  and 
the  Agricultural  Department  was  there,  the  railroads  were  there, 
and  everybody  was  there  except  the  packers — the  Hamlet  of  .the 
play  did  not  appear — and  their  refusal  to  cooperate  at  that  time, 
the  matter  of  indifference  on  their  part  to  the  producers'  situation 
really  led  to  very  much  more  drastic  measures  later. 

The  producers  became  convinced  that  the  packers  intended  to 
ignore  their  demands  or  their  grievances,  and  the  result  was  that  an 
investigation  of  the  packers  was  asked  and  finally  obtained  through 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

I  have  some'  documents  here  which  I  would  like  to  pass  around, 
which  were  presented  at  the  Borland  hearings,  which  show  how;  we 
considered  the  situation.  I  will  pass  them  around  so  -you  can  glance 
at  them  as  soon  as  I  can  find  them.  This  is  the  situation  as  the  pro- 
ducers considered  it  in  the  fall  of  1915. 

Mr.  Esch.  Mr.  Burke,  suppose  you  proceed  with  some  other  matter 
until  you  can  find  that. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  you  can  find  those  later  and  then  hand  them 
around. 

Mr.  Burke.  At  the  Borland  hearing  the  facts  were  brought  out. 
The  producers  were  well  represented,  and  the  attitude  of  the  packers 
at  that  time  was  one  of  strong  opposition  to  an  investigation  by  the 
:  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  until  February,  -1917,  the  efforts  of 
the  producers  and  what  help  we  could  get  from  the  consumers  were 
unavailing,  but  we  finally  got  the  investigation  ordered  by  the  Presi- 
dent- in  February  of  1917. 

,  You  gentlemen  are  quite  familiar  with  the  investigation  and  the 
report  of  the  commission. 

.  Conditions  were  very  bad  in.  the  industry  up  to  the  time  of  the  in- 
tervention of  the  war.,  when  the  problems  of  the  live-stock  industry 
became  part  of  the  great  war  problems  of  the  country. 

The  principal  thing  that  happened  in  the  control  of  the  industry 
was  the  licensing  of  the  packers.  Their  profits  were  loosely  con- 
trolled under  the  licensing,  and  there  were  various  regulations  they 
had  to  conform  to.  The  Food  Administration  attempted  to  stimu- 
late production  and  to  protect  the  producers  as-  far  as  they  could 
by  the  purchases  of  the  Government,  and  it  looked  at  the  start  as  if 
it  would  work  out  very  satisfactorily,  both  in  increasing  the  produc- 
tion of  the  country  and  in  giving  the  producers  a  fair  return.  But 
instead  of  working  out  as  we  had  expected  it  would,  conditions 
early  in  1918  turned  out  very  unsatisfactorily  for  the  producers  on 
account  of  certain  restrictions  that  were  put  on  consumption  and  the 
limited  outlet  through  transportation  for  our  exports.    A  committee 
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of  five  was  finally  appointed  by  the  President  in  March,  1918,  at  Mr. 
Hoover's  suggestion,  to  work  out  definite  national  live-stock  policies. 
,  _  This  committee  of  five  was  a  very  representative  committee,  consist- 
ing of  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  member  of  the 
Food  Administration,  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  one  from  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

They  worked  out  a  live-stock  policy  for  the  country  and  they 
.  pointed  out  that  very  much  stricter  control  of  the  packers  was  nec- 

■  essary. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Is  that  report  printed  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes ;  that  is  printed. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Where  is  the  report  to  be  found  ? 

Mr.  Bttbke.  The  report  of  the  committee  of  five  ? 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burke.  The  committee  of  five  was  appointed  by  the  President 
in  March,  1918.  If  the  committee  likes,  I  think  I  can  turn  in  a  copy 
of  that  report.  , 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  We  can  obtain  a  copy  of  it  if  it  is 
printed.    Was  it  printed  as  a  document  or  public  document,  or  what? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  do  not  know  in  what  shape  it  was  printed. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  When  was  the  report  made  ? 
,     Mr.  Burke.  It  was  a  report  made  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  When  was  it  made  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  It  was  made,  I  should  say,  in  May,  1918. 

Mr.  Walter  L.  Fisher.  If  you  wili  pardon  the  interruption,  I 
'think  it  was  printed  as  what  they  call  an  official  bulletin.    I  do  not 
know  how  those  things  get  classified  or  filed  or  indexed,  but  when  the 
committee  was. through  an  official  statement  was  printed  and  circu- 
lated giving  their  findings.     Now,  whether  it  was  ever  printed  as  a 
.  Congressional  document  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

,     The  Chairman.  What  We  are  most  interested  in  is  just  what  that 
report  was,  so  we  can  find  it. 

■  Mr.  Burke.  If  you  would  like  to  know,  I  will  read  you  the  main 
^features  of  that  report,  because  I  have  it  here. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can,  you  may  state  the  substance  of  the 
-report,  and  then  file  the  report  afterwards*     • 

Mr.  "Burke.  The  main  feature  of  the  report  was  that  the  license 
•system  was  not  working-out  satisfactorily;  that  while  they  did  not 
.recommend  Government  ownership,  unless  it  was  proven  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary,  they  did  recommend  a  very  much  stricter  control  of 
,the  packers  through  the.  license  system;  .that  a  uniform  system  of 
.accounting  must  be  put  into  effect  in  order  to  be  able  to  check  their 
business;  that  there  was  altogether  too  much  slack  and  too  much 
margin  between  the  price  the  producer  got  and  the  price  the  con- 
sumer paid;  that  there  was  something  wrong;  and  that  that  matter 
should  be  very  carefully  investigated,  and  the  licensing  of  the  stock- 
yards was  recommended  as  an  essential  feature. 
.  As  a  result  of  that  report,  both  the  stockyards  and  the  commission 
men  were  afterwards  licensed,  the  licenses  not  going  into  effect  or 
getting  into  operation  until  September,  1918. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Who  issued  those  licenses? 

Mr.  Burke.  The  Food  Administration  issues  them  and  they  are 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Department 
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of  Agriculture  had  just  gotten  their  work  organized  and  had  gotten 
the  thing  to  going  in  pretty  fair  shape  this  fall ;  and  a  uniform  system 
of  accounting  has  been  put  into  effect,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, as  I  understand,  are  checking  and  supervising  the  bookkeep- 
ing of  the  packers. 

These  recommendations  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  which 
were  made  then  were  of  a  temporary  character  and  was  an  emergency 
measure,  and  must  be  regarded  as  such. 

They  have  worked  out  fairly  well  and  they  have  been  fairly  help- 
ful, but,  of  course,  that  is  not  what  the  producers  were  ultimately 
interested  in.  We  wanted  something  of  a  more  permanent  character; 
something  that  would  be  of  a  permanent  character  which,  when  the 
war  was  over,  would  continue  this  work  and  make  the  regulation  and 
control  permanently  effective. 

^.ow,  the.  Federal  Trade  Commission  were  working  along  perma- 
nent lines,  and  their  report,  as  you  know,  came  in  and  was  handed  to 
'the  President  early  in  the  summer  or  late  spring,  and  was  made 
public  in  August  some  time,  I  think. 

The  Federal  Trade  commission  brought  out  the  facts  in  regard  to 
the  conditions  as  they  had  existed  in  the  industry  for  a  good  many 
years  and  still  exist. 

It  is  the  first  time  the  facts  -in  regard  to  the  live-stock  business  have 

ever  really  been  before  the  country,  and  the  facts  as  shown  by  the 

Federal  Trade  Commission  substantiate  absolutely  the  claims  that 

,the  producers  have  made;  the  charges  that  they  made  when  they 

asked  for  the  investigation. 

I  have  with  me  a  copy  of  the  statement  of  the  market  committee  of 
the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association  made  at  the  time, 
and  it  covers  the  charges  pretty  well,  and  I  will  be  very,  glad  to 
submit  a  copy  of  that.    (See  statement.) 

The  Chairman.  You  can  put  that  in  your  remarks  when  you  come 
to  revise  your  statement,  wherever  you  want  to  put  it,  so  it  will  be 
printed  as  a  part  of  your  hearings. 

Mr.  Burke.  If  the  committee  would  like  to  have  that  statement 
of  the  charges  which  were  made  at  that  time,  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
submit  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  foundation  of  this  whole  investigation 
and  you  can  put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Burke.  Part  of  the  foundation  of  the  investigation.''  At  that 
time  the  market  committee  was  thoroughly  represented.  There  were 
three  or  four  men  who  spoke,  and  although  I  did  not  say  so  at  the 
beginning  of  this  hearing,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Lasater,  and  myself  are 
here  as  representatives  of  the  market  committee  of  the  American 
National  Live  Stock  Association.  ' 

We  have  felt  that  the  remedies  proposed  or  recommended  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  were  sound;  that  they  merited  our  sup- 
port, and  the  producers,  generally,  all  through  the  West  feel  that 
that  is  the  case.  Many  producers'  organizations  have  met  since  then 
and  I  think  they  have  all  indorsed  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  its  remedies. 

There  is  a  big  country  out  there  in  the  West  which  is  vitally  inter- 
ested in  this  matter,  but  on  account  of  their  being  so  disorganized, 
practically  without  organization,  they  do  not  work  effectively.  They 
do  not  get  together  and  they  do  not  make  a  very  loud  noise  because 
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they  are  so  scattered,  but  there  is  an  undercurrent  there  of  feeling 
among  the  producers  that  something  must  be  done  at  the  termination 
of  this  war;  that  something  must  be  done  in  the  way  of  legislation 
to  effectively  handle  the  live  stock  and  beef  situation,  so  that  it  will 
not  lapse  back  into  the  deplorable  condition  that  prevailed  before 
,the  war. 

People's  memories  are  pretty  short  about  these  things.  We  have 
had  for  the  last  two  years  a  tremendous  inflation  in  live-stock  prices 
and  meats,  just  the  same  as  we  have  had  in  other  things,  and,  as  ;a 
rule,  producers  of  live  stock  have  made  money.  There  have  been  vio- 
lent fluctuations  and  people  have  been  caught  where  they  did  not 
make  any  money;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  has  been  profitable,  and  people 
are  apt  to  forget  what  happened  just  before  the  war.  They  are  apt 
to  forget  that  fundamentally  the  situation  at  the  market  centers  is 
just  exactly,  or  will  be  just  exactly,  the  same  as  it  was  before  the 
war  when  the  food  control  act  expires  on  the  signing  of  peace,  unless 
something  is  done. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  file  right  here  a  memorial  to  the  President, 
which  the  National  Live  Stock  Association  sent  him  in  September. 

The  Chairman.  It  can  go  in  the  record  as  a  part  of  your  statement. 

Mr.  Burke  (continuing).  In  which  we  indorsed  the  recommenda- 
tions of.  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  gave  our  reasons  for 
doing  so. 

Mr.  Bayburn.  Who  is  "  we  "  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  The  American  National  Live  Stock  Association  as 
represented  by  the  market  committee  and  some  of  the  officers  of  the 
association.  The  American  National  Live  Stock  Association  is  prob- 
ably the  largest  live-stock  association  in  the  United  States  and,  with 
its  affiliated  associations,  probably  represents  a  substantial  part  of 
the  meat-producing  power  of  the  country. 

A    MEMORIAL   INDORSING  THE  REPORT   OF   THE   FEDERAL   TRADE   COMMISSION    ON    THE 
MEAT-PACKING   INDUSTRY. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  Congress,  and  to  the  Federal 

Trade  Commission  : 

The  live-stock  producers  of  this  Nation,  in  a  spirit  of  loyal  service,  wish  to 
give  their  utmost  efforts  to  assist  our  Government  in  winning  this  war.  The 
most  practical  service  which  we  believe  they  can  render  is  to  produce  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  meat  animals  for  the  military  and  civilian  needs  of  ourselves 
and  the  allies,  and  to  aid  in  opening  the  channels  of  distribution  so  as  to  free 
the  industry  completely  from  practices  which  have  encouraged  the  growth'  of 
monopoly  and  of  special  privilege. 

The  market  committee  of  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association  was 
fully  conversant  with  the  critical  meat  situation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the 
menace  to  the  food  supply  of  the  Nation  which  existed  when  the  President,  on 
February  7,  1916,  directed  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  make  its  in- 
vestigation ;  and  later,  on  March  18,  1918,  when  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
Mr.  Hoover,  he  appointed  a  committee  of  five  capable  members  of  his  own 
official  family  to  determine  a  "  positive  national  live-stock  policy."  The  ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory  conditions  prevailing  in  the  live-stock  business  fully 
justified  the  action  of  the  President  in  both  instances,  as  well  as  the  action 
of  Congress  in  appropriating  the  necessary  funds.  ,„,,_, 

After  carefully  considering  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association,  through  its  market  committee, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  live-stock  producers  of  the  country,  desires  to  convey  to 
the  President,  to  Congress,  and  to  the  commission,  its  deep  appreciation  of 
the  fearless,  convinciug,  and  constructive  summary  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission on  the  meat-packing  industry,  and  to  express  its  belief  that  both 
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1  producers  and  consumers  should  unite,  in  vigorous  support  on  the  prompt  en- 
,  actment  of  appropriate  legislation  to  carry  into  effect  constructive  policies 
and  remedies  of  the  character  recommended  by  the  commission. 

The   misrepresentation   of  these   recommendations,   which   has   been  given 
widespread  publicity,  must  not  be  permitted  to  mislead  either  Congress  or 
'  the  people.     The  commission  did  not  recommend  that  the  packing  plants  of 
the  five  large  packers  should  be  taken  over  by  the  Government.    It  did  recom- 
mend that  these  packers  should'  be  deprived  of  the  means  by  which  they  have 
,  acquired  and  maintained  their  monopolistic  control  of  the  live-stock  markets, 
'  and  of  meats  and  a  constantly  increasing  list  of  other  food  products.    It  did 
recommend  that  the  transportation,  terminal,  and  distribution  facilities  of  the 
•  country  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  monopolists  and  be  made  avail- 
able on  equal  terms  to  open  competition. 

We  have  also  carefully  considered  the  report  of  the  committee  of  five,  and 
thoroughly  indorse  the  idea  of  a  positive  national  live-stock  policy.    It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  report  of  the  committee  of  five  is  essentially 
a  war  measure,  while  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commision  relates  more 
.  especially  to  the  permanent  conditions  that  should  prevail  after  the  close  of 
.  hostilities.     While  we  deeply  regret  that  the  report  of  the  committee  of  five 
did  not  touch  on  the  great  question  of  production,  we  especially  commend  that 
portion  of  it  which  dealt  with  the  necessity  for  a  uniform  system  of  accounting 
,  in  the  packers'  industry,  the  regulation  of  stockyards  and  commission  men  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  advisability  of  greater  publicity  regarding 
wholesale  prices  of  meats,  and  the  need  of  an  investigation  into  the  conditions 
of  the  retail  trade ;  and  we  strongly  urge  the  early  appointment  of  a  commission 
clothed  with  ample  power  to  investigate  thoroughly  this  situation  and  present 
a  definite  plan  for  a  simplification  of  retail  distribution  which  will  assure  the 
consumer  a  wholesome  meat  supply  under  a  system  free  from  waste  and  need- 
less expense;  and,  most  important  of  all,  we  indorse  the  need  of  a  revision  of 
the  packers'  license,  being  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  welfare  of  the  live- 
stock industry,  and  the  consuming  public  demands  effective  regulation  of  the 
■  packers'  entire  business  instead  of  only  a  portion. 

We  therefore  respectfully,  but  earnestly,  urge  the  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration by  Congress  of  the  remedies  recommended  by  the  Federal  Trade 
;  Commission. 

H.  A.  Jastko,  Chairman, 
Edward  L.  Burke, 
Dwight  B.  Heard, 
7  Joseph  M.  Carey, 

Henry  C.  Wallace, 
B.  C.  Lasater, 
W.  R.  Stubbs, 

Market  Committee. 
Walter  L.  Fisher, 

Counsel. 
American  National  Live  Stock  Association, 
By  I.  T.  Pryor,  President, 

T.  W.  Tomlinson,  Secretary. 
;     Adopted  at  Chicago,  September  17,  1918,  and  issued  by  office  of  maket  com- 
mittee, 515  Cooper  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

r     Now,  that  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  producers  generally  toward 
'  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  report. 

.  The  attitude  of  the  packers  has  been  quite  another  matter.  In  tire 
•first  place,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  which  is  not  exactly  the 
•mouthpiece  of  the  packers,  but  I  think  they  represented  their  opinion 

pretty  well,  made  a  vicious  attack  on  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

'Mr.  Rush  C.  Butler,  who  is  the  attorney  for  the 

The    Chairman    (interposing).  Chamber    of    Commerce    of   the 
/United  States? 

.     Mr.  Burke.  Yes;  for  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
:  prepared  the  report,  and  according  to  his  own  admission  he  did  not 

question  the  facts  but  he  did  criticise  the  form.    The  real  substance 
,of  the/report  he  did  not,  and  apparently  could  not,  find  any  par- 
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.  ticiilar  fault  with ;  but  the  form  of  the  report  he  did  criticize  very 

violently,  and  the  newspapers  took  up  the  matter  and  gave  a  very 

wrong  impression  of  the  report  by  making  it  appear  that  the  Federal 

.  Trade  Commission  had  recommended  Government  ownership  of  the 

-  packing  houses. 

That  was  very  far  from  true,  because  Government  ownership  was 
.  not  recommended.    Various  measures,  which  were  not  radical,  were 
recommended  by  the  commission,  but  as  I  have  said  the  country  as  a 
whole  got  a  wrong  impression. 

The  packers  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation,  and 
,  they  got  out  their  report,  in  which  they,  too,  did  not  question  the 
facts,  except  they  denied  there  was  a  monopoly,  and  they  did  not 
question  much  the  remedies  proposed,  except  they  did  object  quite 
,  strenuously  to  the  fourth  remedy,  which  referred  to  the  taking  over 
of  their  branch  houses  and  their  storage  facilities,  but  the  other 
,  three  things  they  did  not  question  much.    They  said  they  were  per- 
fectly willing,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  agree  to  that. 
Mr.  Hamilton.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  the  other  three  things  "? 
Mr.  Burke.  The  first  was  the  taking  over  of  the  stock  cars  and 
second  the  refrigerator  cars  by  the  Government  under  certain  condi- 
tions, and  the  third  was  taking  over  the  stockyards  and  the  ter- 
minals, and  the  fourth 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Is  this  assent  you  speak  of  in  writing? 
Mr.  Burke.  It  is  the  reply  of  Swift  &  Co.,  and  Swift  &  Co.  were, 
:  I  think,  speaking  for  all. 

Mr.  Parker  or  New  Jersey.  We  ought  to  have  that. 
Mr.  Burke.  The  statement  of  Swift  &  Co.  I  have  here. 
The  Chairman.  We  have  got  that  already. 

Mr.  Burke  (continuing).  And  the  fourth  was  in  regard  to  the 
cold  storage  and  the  branch  houses.  ; 

Now,  while  we  are  on  the  question  of  cold  storage  and  branch 
rhouses,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  accomplish  in  another  way  what  the 
commission  there  recommended.  That  would  simply  be  for  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  to  build  the  cold-storage  plants,  which  would  be  open 
to  all  on  equal  terms,  and  if  they  did  that  and  built  them  in  sufficient 
quantities,  then  there  would  perhaps  be  no  necessity  for  taking  over 
''those  facilities  of  the  packers.  _  , 

Speaking  of  cold-storage  plants,  here  is  a  picture  and  a  description 
of  a  large  plant  which  it  is  reported  the  Government  is  now  erecting 
in  Chicago^  a  cold-storage  plant  with  a  capacity  of  60,000,000  pounds. 
The  Chairman.  Can  it  go  in  with  your  hearing  * 
Mr.  Burke.  Yes;  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  like  to  look  at  it. 
Mr..  Hamilton.  You  say  the  Government. is  bmlding.a  cold-storage 

.-PMr.aBuRKCEagl'am  so  informed,  and  it  will  contain  60,000,000 

P°MrdSHAMiLTON.  Just  so  the  committee  may  be  informed,  under 
what  authority  is  the  Government  proceeding?  -^w;™ 

.     Mr.  Burke/ Under  the  authority  which  the  Food  Administration 
'  had,  I  presume.    Would  you  not  think  so,  Mr.  Fisher  i 

Mr.  Walter  L.  Fisher.  I  could  not  answer  the  question  specifi- 
cally.   Perhaps  the  statement  shows.  .  • 
•     Mr.  Burke?  The  statement  is  from  the  Chicago  Economist. 
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,     Mr.  Hamilton.  What  will  it  cost  to  furnish  that  cold  storage 
plant?     „  . 

Mr.  Bueke.  I  could  not  tell  .you  that. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  What  is  its  capacity? 

Mr.  Bueke.  Sixty  million  pounds.  I  understand  that  plant  is 
.  going  ahead.  It  is  being  built  in  what  is  known  as  the  stockyards 
district..  The  Chicago  Stockyards  Co.  sold  the  ground  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  as  I  understand  they  are  proposing  to  build  the  plant." 
I  talked  with  Mr.  Snyder,  the  head  of  the  meat  division  to-day,  and 
he  told-  me  it  was  his  understanding  that  they  were  going  ahead, 
with  the  plant,  just  how  far  they  have  gone  I  do  not  know;  I  have 
tried  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Of  course,  that  plant  is  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  meats  frOm  various  sources  for  storage.  How  is 
the  Government  reimbursed  ? 

..    Mr.  Bueke.  I  understand  the  idea  of  building  the  plant  was  so 
the  Government  could  have  a  reserve  storage  for  their  meat  supply.' 
?  There  is  at  times  shortage  of  cold  storage  in  the  country  to  take  care 
of  the  surplus  supply  of  meat  products. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  During  the  war  has  the  Government  been  engaged 
in  the  purchase  of  meats  and  the  cold  storage  of  meats? 

Mr.  Bueke.  They  have  been  engaged  very  extensively  in  the  pur- 
chase of  meats. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  the  storage  of  meats?  ■> 

Mr.  Bueke.  I  do  not  understand  that  through  their  own  plants 
they  have.  They  were  just  building  this  plant  so  they  would  have- 
additional  storage. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Now,  the  purpose  of  the  Government  in  the  con- 
.  struction  of  this  plant  was  to  store  the  meat  purchased  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  war  purposes? 

Mr;  Bueke.  I  understand  so. 

'  Mr.  Hamilton.  And  you  do  not  know  what  the  plant  will  cost 
when  finished? 

Mr.  Bueke.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  you  do  not  know  the  direct  legislative  au- 
thority under  which  it  is  being  constructed? 

Mr.  Bueke.  No;  but  I  think  an  estimate  of  what  it  will  cost  will 
be  found  in  this  article. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  think  that  article  should  be  referred  to  at  this 
point  and  put  in  the  record.  ,  ..-•..- 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  would  like  to  have  that  put  in  the  record. 

(The  article  referred  to  follows:) 

{Special  News  Bulletin,  the  Economist,  Chicago,  Tuesday^  July  30,  1918.] 

United   Stairs  or  America  Cold   Storage  Warehouse,  $3,000,000 ;   Centbai. 
Manufacturing  District. 

the  united  states  .  government  purchases  154,000  square  feet  of  land  is 
thirty-ninth  street,  between  hoyne  and  seeley  avenues,  upon  which  it 
will  construct  a  cold-storage  plant,  with  storage  capacity  of  60,000>opo 
pounds  of  meat,  representing  with  the  land  an  aggregate  investment  6l 
$3,000,000.    h.  e.  poronto  negotiated  the  transaction. 

The  United  States  Government  has  purchased  a  site  In  the  central  manu- 
facturing district  and  will  at  once  begin  the  construction  of  a  large  cold-storage, 
warehouse,  the  investment  in  land  and  buildings  aggregating  $3,000,000. 
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J.  A.  Spoor,  Arthur  G,  Leonard,  and'.  Eugene  X.  R.  '.Thayer,-  trustees  oi  the 
central  manufacturing  district,  have  contracted  with  the  Government  to  sell  la 
tract"  Of  ground  on  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  opposite  McKinley  Park,  in  the ■ 
central manufacturing  district.     The  negotiations  were  in  charge  of  H.  B." 
Paronto,  representing  the  trustees,  and  legal  matters  were  handled  by  Frederick  . 
C.  Hack,  of  the  firm  of  Winston,  Strawn  &  Shaw.    This  piece  contains  154,«k>  ■• 
square  feet,  having  a  frontage  on.  Th}rty-ninth  Street  of  308  feet  between 
Hoyne"and  Seeley' Avenues,  and  a  depth  of  500  feet.  ■■    .  - 

Upon  the  site  now  purchased  the  trustees  of  the  district  have  contracted  to " 
erect  for  the  Government  a  modern  cold-storage  plant,  which,  it  Is  said,  will  be 
the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the  country.    The  main  building 
will  be  of  pressed  brick,  with  terra-cotta  trim,  223  by  323,  six  stories  and 
b&sement  high.    Connected  therewith  will  be  a,  machinery  and  iee-plant  build-  < 
ing-,140  by  140,  two  stories  and  basement.    A  long  train  shed,  in  which  cars-' 
may  be  iced,  and  adequate  shipping  platforms,  all  under  roof,  are'  provided.     " 

;The  total  floor  airea  of  the  buildings,  platforms,  and  train-  shed  will  approxi- 
mate 570,000  square  feet,  the  cubical  contents  approximating  8,000",000  cubic.' 
fe^et.  The  entire  main  building,  cxqept  the  basement,  is  to  be  insulated,-,  and 
on  every.ffoor  will  be  both  sharp-freezer  and  freezer  storage  space,  the  sharp-  ; 
fnieesser  sections  largely  exceeding  the  proportion  of  such  space  ordinarily 
required  for  commercial  purposes.  Tracks  of  the- Chicago  Junction  Railway 
will  serve  the  plant,  these  tracks  having  a  capacity  of  over  50  cars  at  one 
setting. 

The  new  plant  will  have  a  storage  capacity  at  one  time  in  excess  of  60,000,001*  ■ 
pounds  of  meat,  and  more  than  that  amount  can  he  frozen  and  shipped"  each 
month...'   .'  . 

Pins  for  the  building  were  prepared  by  S.  Scott  Joy,  district  architect,  the 
firm_.of  Henschion  &  McLaren  acting  as-  engineers  for  the  district  for  the 
coKFstorage  equipment.  The  E.  W.  Sproul  Co.  will  handle  the  general  construc- 
tion part  of  the  work  for  the  trustees. 

The  total  investment  in  hind  and  plant  will  exceed  $3,000,000.    To  protect  the 
Government  in  making  this.,  investment,  the  .district;  trustees  have  contracted  to 
purchase  the  land  and  buildings  back  from  the  Government  at  the  end  of  the , 
war,  at  the  Government's  option,,  upon  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  appraisal.    This 
obligation  of  the  trustees  was  a  most  important  factor  in  deciding  the  Gov- ' 
eminent  authorities  in  favor  of  a  Chieago  location  for  the  plant. 

This  new  building  will  be  a  notable  addition  to  the  remarkable  group  of  indus- 
trial buildings  which  the  trustees  have  erected  in  this  section  of  the  central 
manufacturing  district  within  the  last  year.  These  buildings  represent  a  total 
investment,  including  the  new.  cold-storage  plant,,  of  over  $10,000,000.  The 
group  includes  the*  new  Government  permanent  warehouse  Just  being:  com- 
pleted and  .containing:  over  1,200,000  square  feet;. the  district  freight'. station 
and  loft  building,  containing  over  800,000  square  feet;  the  Government  tern-  , 
porary  buildings,  containing  over  600,000  square  feet ;  the  central  power  station ; 
the  central  sprinkler  tower ;  and  the  new  cold-storage  plant  of  the  White  City 
Cold  Storage  Co.  All  of  these-  buildings  are  heated,  sprinkled,  and  lighted  from 
the  central  power  plant  of  the  trustees  and  are  served  by  the  Junction  Railway, 
which  is  Called  upOn  to  handle  over  100,000-  cars  a  year  from  thesepiants; 

It'  is  understood  that  the  new  plant  will  be  operated  by  CoL  A.  D.  Knisfcern, 
United  States  depot  quartermaster  at  Chicago,  whose  force  already  comprises 
more  than  4.300  officers  and-  men.  '  " 

Work  on  the  new  plant  has  already  started  and  will  be  rushed  to  completion 
within  six.  months. 

The  work  of  construction  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Construction 
Division  of  the  Government,  Col.  D.  H.  Sawyer  being  the  general  supervising 
quartermaster,  represented  in  Chicago  by  Maj.  S.  L.  Nelson.'Capt.  O.  C.  Water- 
man, and  S.  F.  Forbes.  The  firm  of  Gardner  &  Lindberg,  of  Chieago,  will  act 
as  consulting  engineers  for  the  Government,  and  Capt.  L.  R.  Phillips,  of  the 
Construction  Division,  has.  been  assigned  to  the  work  as  expert  in  connection 
with  the  equipment  of  the  building. 

:  Mp.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  May  I  ask  a  question?  This  building 
might  be  for  the  Quartermaster's  Department  of  the  Army  or  it 
mj£ht  be  for  the  Railroad  Administration  or  for  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration or  the  Agricultural  Department.  I  am  really  quite  puzzled 
to  know  who  is  doing  that  building. 
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.-.Mr,  W.  L.:  Fishes,  I  think  yoq  hit  it  the  first  time.  '' 

(Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  The  Quartermasters  Department  of' 

the  Army?  „.•■•'.  ■  <  .  .-i->;,-'-'i 

Mr.  BtTKKE.!  Yes;  and  $3,000,000  is  the  estimated  cost  of  the  build- 
ing. ■    ,-  •  '""> 

■Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey..  And  it  is  for  the  Quartermaster's  Be*-: 
partment? 

;:Mr.  Burke.  Yes.  ..>'.'  „ 

:.Mr.  Hamilton.  How  near  completed  is  it?  ><;•■'■ 

■;  Mr.  Burke.  I  do  not  know  in  what  stage  the  construction  is;  bu$ ' 
Mr.  Snyder  told  me  that  he  thought  they  were  going  along  pretty-' 
fast  with  it.  ■( 

•Mr.  Hamilton.  What  does  the  Government  expect  to  do  with  it 
after  the  war?  ? 

» Mr.  Burke.  That,  of  course,  I  do  not  know.  I  should  think  the 
best  Use  the  Government  could  make  of  it  would  be  to  throw  it  open  • 
to  the  public  and  allow  men  who  are  short  of  cold  storage  on  meats 
to  use  it,  renting  them  space  there.  For  instance,  if  small  packers' 
who  have  not  very  much  capital  should  want  space  for  storing  meats/ 
they  could  rent  the  space  there  from  the  Government,  and  it  would* 
be  right  in  line  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Federal  Trade- 
Commissioni;    ■  •  >  '-" 

i  Mr.  Hamilton.  Is  that  the  only  cold-storage  plant  the  Govern  I 
ment  has  constructed  ?  ...j 

Mr.  Burke.  That  is  the  only  one  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Walter  L.  Fisher.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  permit' the 
interruption,  I  find  on  glancing  at  this  article  to  which  Mr.  Burke ! 
refers  that  it  is  stated  that  the  total  investment  in  land  and  plant! 
will  exceed  $3,000,000,  which  answers  one  question.    The  capacity  is  > 
eOjOOO^OOO  pounds  of  meat,-  and; more  than  that  amount  can  be  frozen 
and  shipped  each  month.  '  '  "', 

'Then,  it  is  stated  also  that  it  is  understood  that  the  new  plant  will* 
be  operated  by  Col.  A.  D.  Kniskern,  United  States  depot  quarter- 1 
Blaster  at  Chicago,  which,  I  think,  probably  explains  the  authority"!! 
under  which  it  is  donev  ;  ;;; 

'The  Chairman.  Now,  proceed  with  your  statement,  Mr.  Burke.     ] 

rMr-  Burke..  We  were  speaking  of  the  remedies  proposed  by  the, 

Federal  Trade  Commission.  .  * 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  the  proposed  remedies  by  the  FeS}'-* 
eral  Trade  Commission  in  this  bill  ?  !  .  r      ,, 

Mr.  Burke.  Not  in  the  bill.  <■■." 

v The  Chairman.  But  in  the  report?  < 

Mr.  Burke.  In  the  summary  of  their  report,  and  the  bill,  of  cottrs&? 
which  came  later,  was  supposed  to  embody  thbse  remedies. 

-The  ChairmanI  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know — whether  the  bill; 
embodies  the  remedies  which  you  approve.  ' 

'Mr,  Burke.  The  bill  embodies  the  remedies. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  approve  the  bill,  or  the  proposed  legisla-: 
tion?    The  report  is  not  legislation  or  proposed  legislation.         ,f, 

,*Mf;TBuRKE.  I  was"  going  to  come  tt  little"  lEttgr  £b  the  language' of 
the  bill.''   '  "  "■  ...............  ,.;    ;!l  - 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  the  language  of  the  bill  but  the 
purposes  of  the  bill.      .  .  .:;•. -^      .':,     -•■;''; 
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.Mr., _  Burke,  We  approve  the  purposes  of  the  bill.    We  are  not 
committed  to  any  particular  bill,  but  what  we  want  is  something  that; 
will  accomplish  the  fundamental  purposes  of  the  bill.  ^ 

Mr,  Rayburn.  That  is  just  exactly  the  point,    I  think  that  Mr,' 
Colver  has  probably  made  out  a  case  that  this  is  a  pretty  sick, man, 
and.  the  question  is  the  prescription  you  are  going,  to  write  for  him 
and  the  medicine  you  are  going  to  give  him,  and  the  only  suggested 
prescription  before  us  is  this  bill.    You  may  say  tibial  this,  does  note, 
mean  Government  ownership,  but  I  think  the  average  man  in  reading 
it  jvfpuld  think  it  means  Government  ownership  of  >  a  good  many 
things, probably.    You  can  go  on  probably  for  weeks:,  and  tell  about.; 
some  kind  of  a  bad  condition  that  exists  in  the  paqking  industry," 
but  what  is  your  remedy  for  it  ?    That  is  what  we  are  interested  in. 
Is  it'this  bill  or  is  it  something  else? 

Mr,  Burke.  We  are  for  anything  which  we  think  will  accomplish- 
the  fundamental  purposes,  :     ! 

Mr.  Rayburn.  So  am  I.  ;  ,  J 

iMr.  Burke.  Yes.  } 

Mr.  Raybubn.  Do  you  think  this  bill  will  do  it?  * 

!  Mr.  Bueke.  Yes;  I  think  that  bill  would  doit.   , 
-Mr,  Raybubn.  Then  you  indorse  the  bill. 

Mr.  Bubke.  We  indorse  the  bill  unless  there  is  some  other  bill  that' 
comes  along  and  would  accomplish  the  purposes  just  as  well  and 
stand  a  better  chance  of  being  passed. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Have  you  got  a  bill? 

^Mr.  Bubkei  Yes;  I  have  a  bill  here.  r 

Mr.  Walter  L,  Fisher.  He  meant  have  you  a  different  bill  from? 
this  to  suggest. 

Mr.  Sanders,  You  have  no  bill  of  your  own?  i  ; 

Mr.  Burke.  No,  sir;  we  have  no  bill  of  our  own.    We  are  her-eyto: 

support  any  bill  which-  there  is  a  possibility  of  passing  and  which 

mil,  as  I  say,  accomplish  the  purposes  we  are  after.  ,      ■   V 

'-Mr,.  Sandebs.  I 'think  we  have  heard  plenty  about  the  conditions,'* 

and  what  we  want  now  is  a  remedy,    ■   r  j  •  .  -,   ,;  ...  ■ -u 

'Mr.  Pabker  of  New  Jersey.  I  would  like  very  much  to,  ask  one, 
question  of  fact. . 'Have  you  a:  copy  of  the  license  issued  by  the  Food- 
iidministration  ?  ":  .  -,1 

'  ;Mr.  Burke.  Yes.  ■'.-.>'  ."■•...■■■  >  <■  ■') 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  I  would  like,  very  much  to  have  that ) 
go*  into:  the  Record..    '•    "    '  1 

Mr.  Burke.  This  [indicating!  is  the  original; license.    > ,  ■,.[:'-  :■    '  .. 
iMr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  The  kind  of  license  they  issue  :to  the 
packers?-    ,-"         ■'•/'-■■•'■  -•.  -•'■-  -'  .■-■•'.    •'' ■  '  '' ■    ■-■.*•'•'-? 

Mr,  Burke.  This  is  the:  license  issued  to  them.  -•,.'.•,-:* 

Mr,  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Is, it  the  license  issued  to  the  packers?- 

Mr.  Burke.  This  is  the  license  to  the  packers,  »      ^') 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Before  you  ."put  it  in  the  record  can  you  give  the 
committee  an  epitome  of  that  license? 

Mrl  Burke,  r  think  so.  ;.•  .    j 

Mr.  Hamilton.  In  a  few  words  tell  what  it  doesj  .  > 

Mr.  Barkley.  If  theiicense  goes  in  the  record,  it  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  I  understand  that,  but  he  can  condense  it  in  a  state- , 
ment  in  a  few  moments. 
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^:Mri:  Burke.  In  the  first  place  the  packers  are  divided  into  two 
classesP-those  who  do  a  business  of  $100,000,000,  which  would  include 
the  large  packers,  the  five  large,  packers;  and  all  those  who  do  an 
annual '.business  of  less  than  100,000,000. 

<The  Chairman.  One  hundred  million  what? 

'-Mr. Burkp.  $1O0,QOO#0O:  J  ' 

|  JThe  Chairman.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  meant  pounds  or 
dollars  or',  what:      V- 

".'  Mr.  Burke.  2?©;  $100,000,000.  "■•■;! 

VMr.  Hamilton.: What  do  they  propose  to  do  with  those  capitalized1 
at: $100 000,000?     "'  ■'."••'',.  ,  '..'!-'• 

'Mr.  Burke,  They  propose  to  regulate  their  prdfits.  " 

■  -'Mr.  Hamilton."  How?      ; 

,Mr.  Buhke,!  By.  dividing,  their  business  into  three  classes..  The 
first'  feJass  is  strictly  the  food  end:  of  their  business,  meats  and  the 
edible  products.  The  second  class,  in  a  general  way,  are  the-  by- 
products; and  the  third  class  are  such  things  as.  their  interests 
in  stockyards,  a  nd,feeding,cattle?.  and  banks,  and  transactions  on  the 
boards  of  trade,  and  things  that  really  are  outside  of  what  you' might 
strictly  call  the  packing  end  of  their  business. 

Upder,  the,  first  class  they  are  limited  to  9  per  cent  profit  on  their 
investment.- 

■'  Mr.  Sanders.  Oh  their  investment  or  capital  ?  ,; 

Mr.  Burke.  Their  investment  in  that  branch  of  the  business.    :       : 
Mr.  Sanders.  How  is  that  investment  arrived  at  ? 
Mr,  Burke.  I,  could  not  tell  you  just  how  they.  get.  at  the  amount 
invested.-'  -  '  ;  -'<  •"■•'".  '>'"•' 

Mr.  Sanders.  There,  is  a  vast  difference  between  capital  and  in- 
vestment. .:;    '•    :':  ;.- 
Mr.  Burke.  Yes ;  sure. 

In  the  second  class  they  are  limited  to  15  per  cent  profit,  and  in 
the  third  class,  they  are  unrestricted,  and,  of  course,  there  is  the 
"'nigger  in  the  woodpile,"  the  unrestricted  class,  and  it  is  rather  easy 
through  a  system  of  bookkeeping  to  transfer — I  should  imagine — the  * 
profits  from  one  class  to.  another  class.  So  that  the  fundamental 
weakness  of  the  Ecerise  is  that  their  entire  business  is  not  controlled. 
They  control  class  1  and  class  2,  but  they  do  not  control  class  3,  and' 
the  temptation  ,to  shift  profits  from  class  1  or  2  into  class  3>  I  should 
imagine,  might  be  pretty  great. 

Mr.  Winslow.  On  .what  basis  .do  they  .limit  this  division  of  busi- 
ness or  the  amount  of  business"  turnover? 

rMrV  Burke!  There  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  turnover  in  each 
division.    They  do  all  they  can  do,,  but  there  is  this  further  restrii*: 
tipn  in  class  rl,  and  that  is,  they  are  limited  to  a  2$  percent  profit  on 
tnerr  turnover  in  class  1  and  class  1  Only. 
Mr.  Winslow.  Begardless  of  their  investment  1 

-'Mr.'BuRKB.  Yes;  that  is  a  second  check.    They  are  entitled  to  8 
per  cent  and  15  per  cent,  respectively,  for  classes  1  and  %  and  then- 
on  class  1  there  is  a. second  restriction  which  limits  theta  to  2|  per 
cent  profit  on  the  tiirndver. 

•  I  presume.that  was  put  in  there  because  that  is  the  way  the  pack- 
ers doing  less  than  $100,000,000  worth  of  business  are  limited.    _,'   ' 

Their  business  is  handled  on  a  little  different  basis.  They  are: 
allowed  to  make  2 \  per  cent  on  their  turnover  and  they  also"  have 
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a  class  3  in  which  their  profits  are  not  limited,  and  which  includes  the 
class  of  business  which  I  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  submit  a  question  to  the  committee.  We 
pe  taking  a  great  deal  of  time  here  in  discussing  the  license  now 
issued  by  the  Food  Administration,  which,  of  course,  is  temporary, 
and  ceases  when  the  war  is  over.  We  are  trying  now  to  see  whether 
or  not  we  ought  to  legislate  for  further  permanent  control.  I  can  not 
see  how  this  can  be  so  important  as  to  take  up  so  much  of  our  time 
when  it  involves  simply  a  license  which  is  temporary  and  for  the  war, 
emergency,  and  has  been  issued  in  accordance  with  a  law  already 
passed. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  My  original  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  simply  in- 
vited the  witness  to  make  a  short  statement  for  the  record  so  that  we 
could  comprehend  in  a  general  way  what  the  license  was. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  am  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity,  to  make  that 
statement,  because  I  think  it  is  important  that  the  committee  should, 
know  that  there  is  that  loophole  in -the  license  which  has  made  it  very' 
imsatisfactory,  and  whieh  should  be  remedied  in  any  future  licensing, 
in  connection  with  the  packers.,  ^If  you  are.  going  to  control  them, 
the  thing  to  do  is  to  include  their  whole  business  instead  of  just  a 
part  of  it. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Now,  you  have  reached  the  point.  Does  this  bill' 
as  framed  cover  the  difficulty  whiph  you  have  in  mind  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  That  will  depend  on  the  terms  of  the  license. 
,  Mr.  Snook.  There  is  no  limitation  in  section  3,  which  is  the  sec- 
tion which  provides  for  licensing  in  this  bill,  as  to  what  the  power 
that  -issues  the  license  may  do. 
Mr.  Burke.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Snook.  They  can  cover  anything  they  want  to  cover. 
Mr.  Doremus.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  this  suggestion :  If  the 
witness  has  any  information  that  will  throw  light  on  the  operation 
of  the  license  system  thus  far,  it  would  be  interesting,  and  I  think 
perhaps  a  benefit  to  the  committee  to  have  it.  > 
Mr.  Hamilton.  I  think  Mr.  Doremus  is  right. 
The  Chairman.  The  licensing  system  we  now  have,  I  understand, 
is  temporary  for  the  war  emergency,  and  the  proposition — - 

Mr.  Doremus.  Whatever  previous  experience  we  have  gained  un- 
der this  licensing 

:■  Mr.  Winslow  (interposing).  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Doremus  (continuing).  As  it  has  so  far  progressed  it  ought 
to  be,  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  but  you  did  not  let  me  finish 
my  statement.  The  licenses  proposed  under  this  bill  are  permanent, 
and  what  they  may  contain  as  to  details  depends  on  regulation  which, 
of  course,  the  committee  can  not  undertake  to  prescribe.  .We  can 
only  prescribe  the  limits  for  the  regulation. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  We  want  to  know  what  kind  of  li- 
censes will  be  proposed,  and  if  the  license  they  do- propose  includes 
any  of  the  same  provisions  in  here,  it  is  really  very  valuable  to  know 
what  the  experience  has  been,  as  Mr.  Doremus  states,  and  that  is  a 
fact,  and  it  is  one  of  the  few  facts  we  have  got, hold,  of  here. 

Mr.  Burke.  Shall  I  speak  any  more  about  the  license,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? 
The  Chairman,  Proceed  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Burke. 
99927— 19— pt  3—2 
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'  Mr.  Burke.  If  you  gentlemen  wish  to  know  what  the  experience 
has  been  in  the  administration  of  the -license,  I  should  say  that  they 
hate  been  feeling  their  way.  It  is  a  new  game.  It  is  a  very  large 
and  a  very  complicated  business,  and  it  was  not  working  out  at  all 
satisfactorily,  because  the  people  who  were  supposed  to  check  the 
packers'  returns  every  eight  or  nine  weeks  did  not  have  the  facilities 
for  checking  them.  There  was  no  uniform  system  of  accounting,  arid 
it  was  just  a,  great,  big,  chaotic  proposition,  but  they  were  doing  the 
best  they  could. 

The  committee  of  five  referred  to  that  and  recommended  this  uni- 
form system  of  accounting,  which  the  Federal  Trade  CommissiOirhas 
since  established,  and  they  are  just  now  getting  in  a  position  where 
they  can  really  do  effective  checking,  and  until  they  can  really  find 
out  what  the  packers  are  doing,  they  can  not  very  efficiently  regulate 
them.  Now,  I  should  say  that  that  would  cover  the  situation  in  a 
general  way. 

So  far  as  limiting  their  profits  is  concerned,  I  venture  to  say,  that 
when  we  find  out  what  their' profits  were  under  the  licensing  system; 
we  will  find  that  they  were  jUst  as  big  as  they  have  ever  been.  There' 
has  been  only  one  concern  that  has  made  its  annual  statement,  and 
that  is  Cudahy;  and  Cudahy's  profits  this  year  run  to  about  three  and 
a  half  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Esch.  You  mean  this  last, year? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes;  this  past  year. 

Mr.  Parker,  of  New  Jersey.  And  that  is  on  a  1\  per  cent  limit  on 
the  turnover? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes ;  limited  to  class  1,  and  only  to  class  1,  and  un- 
limited on  class  3,  and  15  per  cent  on  the  investment  in  class  2. 
,   Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  The  2£  per  cent  on  the  turnover  ap- 
plies to  class  1  ?  " 

Mr.  Burke.  It  applies  to  class  1;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  the  license  go  into  effect? 

Mr.  Burke.  The  license  went  into  effect  the  1st  of  November,  1917. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Is  it  a  revocable  license  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  The  head  of  the  meat  division,  I  think,  has  the  power 
to  revoke  the  license  if  he  sees  good  grounds  for  it.  I  think  it  was 
left  to  the  head  of  the  meat  division. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Does  the  license  itself  embody  conditions,  failure 
to  comply  with  which  would  authorize  the  revocation  of  the  license? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  think  it  does. 

Mr.  Doremus.  You  are  going  to  put  that  license  in  the  record?       ,j 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes;  I  have  already  turned  that  in. 

Mr.  Stephens.  These  defects  you  refer  to,  Mr.  Burke,  in  carry-, 
ing  into  effect  the  purposes  of  the  licensing  system  are  really  not 
the  fault  of  the  method  so  much  as  the  fault  oi  the  administration? 

Mr.  Burke.  The  trouble  was  that  it  is  a  very  large  and  difficult 
problem  and  they  were  not  properly  organized  for  administering 
the  license. 

Mr.  Stephens.  The  point  I  wanted  to  get  at 

Mr.  Burke.  And  the  license  itself  was  drawn  fundamentally, 
wrong,  in  my  opinion;  and  in  such  a  way  that  it  invited  a  shifting 
of  accounts  and  the  changing  of  profits  from  one  division  to  an-! 
other;  and  anything  that  invites  that  kind  of  manipulation— I  do 
not  say  it  was  done,  but  I  say  that  the  license  was  so  drawn  that  it 
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invited,  manipulation  of  that  kind  in  the  accounts,  and  it  was  funda- 
mentally wrong  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Your  idea'  is,  however,  that  the  licensing  system, 
is.  the  correct  system  to  control  :this  situation  improperly  applied?; 

Mr.  Bueke.  I  think  it  is  the  correct  system  to  control  it,  without 
any  question. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Under  proper  rules  and  regulations,  accompanied 
by  proper  administration  facilities,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  sys- 
tem should  not  be  effective  ? 

Mr.  Bueke.  No ;  none  at  all.  It  will  be  effective  and  it  will  grow 
better  and  better  as  the  people  administering  the  license  grow  in 
experience.  We  have  really  made  great  progress  in  the  manner  of 
handling  these  big  corporations  by  licensing  during  the  war.  We 
have  gained  a  very  valuable  experience,  and  if  we  have  not  accom-. 
plished  all  we  hoped  to  accomplish,  we  have  made  substantial 
progress. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Now,  then,  following  Mr.  Doremua's  question  and 
following  the  answer  you  have  just  given,  will  you  state  briefly 
the  salient  reforms  that  have  been  accomplished. under  the  licensing 
system  ?  I  understood  you  to  say  a  while  ago  that  during  the  oper- 
ation of  the  licensing  system  you  had  not  been  able  to  draw,  any 
deductions,  and  now  I  understand  that  you  do  state  there  have  been 
certain  reforms  brought  about. 

Mr.  Bueke.  We  have  discovered  a  practical  method  of  regulating 
a  monopoly. . 

Mr.  Hamilton.  All  right.     Now,  the  monopoly  has  been  doing, 
certain  .things  ^iat -the  producers  and  $re  consumers  Ihavebefe'n, com- 
plaining about.     :  .,      '      . 
>Mr.  Bueke.  Right.  , 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Now,  state  in  brief,  if  you  can,  the  iarge  reforms, 
which  have  been  accomplished  under  this  licensing  system  during, 
its  operation  of  more  than  a  year. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  would  consider  the  reform  is  the  regulation. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Well,  I  want  a  bill  of  particulars,  if  you  can  give 
it.  That  is  for  the  guidance  of  the  committee.  You  have  stated  you: 
are  in  favor  of  the  licensing  system. 

Mr.  Bueke.  Yes.     ' 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Now,  what  I  want  to  get  at,  and  I  think  the  com- 
mittee wants  to  know  also,  the  important  things  you  have  accom- 
plished under  the  licensing  system.  What  have  you  done  for  the  con- 
sumer and  what  have  you  done  for  the  producer  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Well,  we  have  stopped  profiteering  and  speculation  in 
food  products  through  the  license,  and  that  certainly  would  be  of  tre- 
mendous benefit  to  the  consumer.    We  have- 


Mr.  Hamilton  (interposing).  Eight  there 

The  Chaieman  (interposing).  Let  him  finish  his  answer. 
Mr.  Bueke.  We  have  reestablished  the  confidence  of  the  producer 
to  some  extent  in  the  industry  by  giving  him  assurance  that  this 
monopoly  is  under  regulation  and  that  inordinate  profits  would  not 
be  permitted,  and  in  that  way  we  have  encouraged  the  producer  to  go 
ahead  and  increase. his, production.  Now,  those  are  the  big  things 
that  have  been  accomplished  by  the  license. 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  Now,  Mr.  Burke,  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  consumer,  there  has  hot  been  a  time,  I  think,  in  the  history  of  this 
country  when  the  consumer  has  been  so  imposed  upon  as  to  prices  as 
he  has  of  late,  and  I  think  that  reaches  into  the  meat  business  pretty 
largely. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  think  it  could  have  gone  higher. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  am  wondering  if  you  could  have  gone  higher.^  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  think  you  could,  and  unless  some  form  of  regulation 
is  continued,  I  think  it  will,  too. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  want  to  pursue  that  line  of  inquiry  later,  when 
the  chairman  is  ready  to  permit  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Snook.  Mr.  Burke,  in  this  scheme  of  control  as  applied  to  the 
meat-packing  business,  was  it  limited  to  limiting  the  profits  or  did  it 
extend  to,  also,  the  control  of  unfair  practices  in  the  meat  industry! 

Mr.  Burke.  No ;  it  did  not  refer  to  the  unfair  practices. 

Mr.  Snook.  Is  it  confined  entirely  to  a  limitation  of  the  profitsl    ' 

Mr.  Burke.  That  is  practically  so,  I  would  think.  (To  Mr. 
Fisher :)  Mr.  Fisher,  would  you  not  think  that  is  the  case? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  would  say  it  is  limited  to  an  attempt  to  regulate  the 
profits: 

Mr.  Burke.  I  know 

Mr.  Snook  (interposing).  Under  this  proposed  bill  that  we  are 
discussing  now,  of  course  any  commission  that  would  have  control  of 
this  license  system  could  extend  it,  could  they  not,  so  as  to  regulate 
practices ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  something  besides  the  limitation 
of  the  profits? 

Mr.  Burke.  If  you  can  do  certain  fundamental  things — for  in- 
stance, like  the  taking  away  of  the  stockyards  from  the  packers- 
then  they  will  not  have  any  chance  to  practice  unfair  things  in  con- 
nection with  the  stockyards.  You  should  furnish  the  refrigerator 
cars  to  competitors  of  the  packers  on  an  equal  basis.  In  other  words, 
if  you  can  control  the  marketing  facilities  and  the  distributing  facili- 
ties— if  you  can  take  that  control  away  from  these  people-^-then  com- 
petition may  come  back  into  the  business  eventually,  slowly,  of  course, 
but  eventually  competition  may  come  back,  because  the  field  is  open. 
But  as  long  as  they  own  the  market  facilities  and  the  facilities  for 
distribution  and  storage,  the  very  things  on  which  the  market  is  con- 
trolled, you  can  not  get  any  competition. 

Mr.  Snook.  That  is  just  the  thing  I  was  trying  to  get  at.  In  this 
control  that  we  have  had  under  the  Food  Administration  they  only 
tried  to  regulate  the  profits  which  the  packers  were  making.  That 
might  allow  the  packers  to  control  the  industry ;  it  would  not  open 
up  the  industry  to  the  stock  growers  at  all.  Mr.  Colver's  argument,* 
as  I  understand  it,  is  that  he  wants  to  open  up  competition  so  that 
all  the  stock  growers  in  the  country  and  all  the  small  packers  in  the 
country  will  have  equal  opportunity  with  the  large  packers. 

Mr.  Burke.  This  license  business  was  just  merely  an  emergency 
war  measure ;  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  competition,  but 
merely  an  instrument 

Mr.  Snook  (interposing).  To  hold  down  the  price? 

Mr.  Burke.  To  hold  down  the  price — hold  down  the  price  and  star 
bilize  the  market.  They  wanted  to  stabilize  the  market  for  one 
thing — to  keep  prices  from  going  out  of  sight. 
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Mr.  Snook,  The  control  of  the  Food  Administration  would  not 
reach  the  evil  that  you  speak  about  in  this  instance  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Not  at  all.  It  was  not  intended  to,  except  just  for 
temporary  expedient. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Burke,  in  connection  with  the  separation  of  the 
stockyards,  the  rolling  stock,  and  other  facilities  for  the  marketing 
and  distribution  of  this  product  from  the  packers  would  not  that 
restore,  as  you  say,  competition  to  a  large  degree ;  and  if  so,  would  it 
fibt  also  be  the  most  uneconomic  method  of  doing  it?  Would  not 
some  system  providing  for  the  creation  of  a  separate  corporation  to 
control  marketing  and  distribution  under  Government  regulation  be 
more  economical?  It  seems  to  me  that  competition  in  the  packing 
business  is  rather  an  extravagant  method  of  accomplishing  the 
desired  end. 

Mr.  Btjrke.  Then,  granted  competition  can  not  be  restored  in  this 
Industry,  which  has  been  concentrated  into  the  hands  of  a  small 
group,  then  there  are  only  two  other  things  to  do,  and  one  is  to  regu- 
late, the  other  Government  ownership,  . 

My  own  theory  is  that  by  regulating  in  such  a  way  that  competi- 
tion can  come  back  into  the  business  :is  the  proper  solution  of  the, 
problem.  If  we  can  frame  legislation  that  will  regulate  and  elimi- 
nate the  unfair  practices  and  give  the  competition  a  chance  to  come 
in,  why,  eventually,  we  will  reach' a  point  where  so  much  regulation 
will  riot'  be  necessary. 

.For  instance,  here  let  me  show  you  gentlemen — you  are  speaking 
about  competition — a  picture  of  a  fine  new  packing  house  that  i& 
being  built  right  in  Omaha  to-day;  it.is  under  construction  there. 
[Exhibiting  picture  and  advertisement  to  the  committee.]  This  is 
a  comparatively  small  concern,  but  it.is  a  fine  modern  plant,  and  i'i 
those  people  have  a  chance  to  live  and  are  protected  properly  by  the 
pjovfefrimerit^-^that^is  .the,  only  protection  they  can  get— until  they  get 
strong,  we. are  going. to  have  a  measure  of  competition  right  there 
in. Omaha. 

Mr.  Snook.  In  connection  with  that  company  there 

Mr.  Burke  (interposing).  I. would  just  like  to  leave  this  with  you. 
This  is  the  Skinner  Packing  Co.,  gentlemen.    It  is  a  fine  plant. 

Mr.  Snook.  You  can  not  put  the  picture  in  the  hearings,  but  you 
can  put  in  the  statement. 

(The  advertisement  submitted  by  Mr.  Burke  is  here  printed  in  full, 
as  follows,:) 

Jin-MpNS  of  Doi.laks  Have  Been  Paid,  in  Dividends  to.  People  Owning  Stock 
in  Packing  Companies. 

:.  If  you  act  at  once,  this  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  a,n  investment  m  the 
8  per  cent  guaranteed  preferred  participating  stock  of  the  Skinner  Packing  Co.; 
Omaha,  U.  S.  A.  ,....'; 

At  the:  present  selling  price  of  $100  per  share  this  stock  is  fully  participating 
in.the.  entire  puofits  of  the  company  and  is  preferred:  as  to  thefirst  8  per  cent. 

$420,000  OP  THIS  STOCK  SUBSCBIBED'  roK-BTiCOKSEBWtTTVE  TNVESTOBS>  WITHIN  ONE 

WEEK. 

(Pfctnre  omitted.)  '  : 

Henschien-&  McLaren,  architects,  Chicago,  111 " 
Omaha's  daylight,  snow-white,  independent  packing  company: 
This,  is  aiKeliitectV  drawing  of  Omalm's   daylight,   snow-white,   independent 
packing  plant  that\the  Skinner  Packing  06;  will' erect  on  its  33-acre  tract  just 
south  .and  west  of  the  present  Swift  plant  off  the.  Soatn  Side,  v  ;     •     ; 
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Present  worth  of  $1,000  had  it  been  invested  in  any  of  the  following  com- 
panies : 
""B^yfes  ago  in  Armour  &  Co— __ '— U_.li— _i__J_: — :ii__i'Jiit=;__-__-__  $32,000 
6  years  ago  in  Swift  &  Co 20,000 

3  years  ago  in  Morris  &  Co 23, 000 

6  years  ago  in  Cudahy  &  Co . 26,000 

10  years  ago  in  Jacob  Dold  &  Co —  41,000 

5  years  ago  in  Union  Packing  Co —  21,000 

2  years  ago  in  Wilson  &  Co 7,000 

4  years  ago  in  Lafayette  Packing  Co • 16, 000 

7  years  ago  in  Western  Packing  &  Produce  Co 27, 500 

5  years  ago  in  Erie  Packing  Co : : 5, 000 

5  years  ago  in  Kentucky  Packing  Co 7,200 

5  years  in  Port  Worth  Packing  Co 7,750 

10  years  ago  in  Armstrong  Meat  Co 16,000 

4  years  ago  in  Independent  Packing  Co 12,000 

2  years  ago  in  Atlantic  Packing  Co ' 1,900 

5  years  ago  in  Standard  Packing  Co 3,250 

15  years  ago  in  Pacific  States  Packing' Co 71,500 

9  years  ago  in  Green  Bay  Packing  Co 18,000 

In  addition  to  the  above  here  are  a  few  dividends  paid : 

Ter  cent.  Per  cent. 

Cudahy  Packing  Co 49         Atlantic  Packing  Co SS 

Swift  &  Co 28         Kentucky  Packing  Co 45 

Armour  &  Co 100.  5      Standard  Packing  Co 105 

Morris  &  Co 180         Pacific  States  Packing  Co 35 

Union  Packing  Co , 67         Green  Bay  Packing  Co 25 

We  could  show  many  others  who  are  making  enormous  profits,  were  their 
figures  obtainable. 

These  figures  are  taken '  from  'different  current  reports  that  have  come  to  our 
notice,  and  to  our  best  knowledge  'arid  belief  are  correct. 

THIS   COMPANY  IS   ORGANIZED  ON   A   HIGH-GBADE   BASIS NO  PROMOTION   STOCK. 

The  8  per  cent  guaranteed  preferred  participating  stock  that  is  now  offered, 
not  only  calls  for  the  first  8  per  cent  dividend,  but  it  is  fully  participating  in 
the  entire  profits  of  the  company. 

The  above  plant  (the  first  unit  of  our  operation)  is  designed  and  equipped 
to  handle  a  daily  killing  capacity  of  250  cattle,  1,500  hogs,  and  500  sheep,  and 
to  handle  all  of  our  by-products,  from  raw  to  finished  commercial  products.  We 
will  manufacture  lard,  sausage,  smoked  beef,  and  animal  stock  foods  from  fer- 
tilizer and  blood,  and  prepare  all  casings  and  bones  ready  for  marketing,  and, 
in  addition,  will  manufacture  an  extensive  line  of-  food  specialties,  all  under 
the  supervision  and  inspection  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,. 

Our- cost  system' and  operating  end  has  been  estimated  by  the  highest  and 
most  efficient  authorities  in  the 'United  States,  and  while  our  plans  call  for' an 
eslmated  daily  killing  capacity  of  1,500  hogs,  we  have  figured  in  our  operation 
only  1,000  capacity.  Also  our  estimate  is  based  on  only  55  per  cent  of  the 
average  yield  of  cattle  and  78  per  cent  of  the  average  yield  of  hogs,  and  covers 
only  300  days'  run  throughout  the  year.    We  have  a  fixed  charge  in  our  cost  of 

6  per  cent  on  $2,500,000,  besides  liberal  items  in  cost  for  depreciation  in  equip- 
ment on  plant,  machinery,  and  insurance,  etc.  Every  item  is  conservative  and 
included  in  the  cost  estimate. 

The  net  profit  from  the  operation  of  this  plant  (the  first  unit)  is  conserva- 
tively estimated  at  $828,000  per  annum,  or  more  than  30  per  cent  on  our  entire 
capital. 

(Three  pictures  omitted.) 

_,.   .  .   ,  Paul  F.  Skinneb, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Skinner  Packing  Co.;  also  President  of 
the  Skinner  Manufacturing  Co.,  the  world's  largest  (ttelribultirs  and 

■    •       manufacturers- of  macaroni? products? :••  ■  .•■  •-•  ;i  c:"  '"{'*' 

-,.,,. ,.  Robert  Ctttmohe 

Secretary  of  the  Skinner  Packing  Co.;  also  Secretdry  of  the  Skiriner 
Manufacturing  Co.,  the  World's  Largest  Distributors  and  Manufac- 
turers of  Macaroni  Products. 
_  .  „,  Lloyd  Skinneb,  I 

President  and  Treasurer  of  the  Skinner  Packing  Co.;  also  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Treasurer  of  the  Skinner  Manufacturing  Co.,  the  World's ' 
Largest  Distributors  and  Manufacturers  of  Macaroni  Products. 
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Reference :.  Any  bank  or  business  man  of  Omaha  or  Council  Bluffs. 

Skinner  Packing  Co.,  Omaha's  daylight,  snow  white,  independent  packing 
plant.    Financial  department,  suite  912  First  National  Bank  Building,  Omaha. 

Executive  offices,  suite  1400  First  National  Bank  Building,  Omaha. 

Omaha  is  the  world's  second  largest  live-stock  market ;  $192,000,000  of  meat 
products  were  packed  last  year,  which  represents  but  60  per  cent  of  the  live 
stock  shipped  to  this  market. 

:  There  is  a  great  opening  for  a  packing  plant  at  Omaha  operated  under  the 
right  management  and  conducted  along  business  lines.  The  operation  by  the 
Skinner  Packing  Co.,  Omaha's  daylight,  snow  white,  independent  packing  plant, 
will  retard  the  transshipment  of  live  stock  at  this  point,  which  will  mean  a 
great  economic  saving  and  a  better  market  for  shippers  and  producers. 

The  operating  end  of  the  business  will  be  in  charge  of  an  official  nationally 
known  in  the  packing-house  industry  and  with  wide  and  valuable  experience. 

The  Skinner  Packing  Co.  will  market  its  specialty  food  products  through  the 
present  nationally  organized  sales  force  of  the  Skinner  Manufacturing  Co. 

Send  for  further  information. 

Skinner  Packing  Co.,  suite  912  First  National  Bank  Building,  Omaha,  U.  S.  A. 

I  have  $ to  invest  and,  without  obligation  on  my  part,  would  like  to 

have  you  send  me  detailed   information   on   your   company.     Name  . 

Address . 

Mr.  Doeemus.  That  is  being  built  under  these  bad  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  It  is  being  built  under  these  bad  conditions,  and  ii 
competition  is  nourished  and  encouraged  there  is  no  question  but 
what  little  plants  will  spring  up,  and  especially  in  the  western  coun- 
try near  the  source  of  supply.  There  is  a  question  whether  the  con- 
centration of  this  business  at  these  few  central  points  is  the  economic 
way  to  handle  the  business.  If  a  larger  proportion  of  the  cattle  and 
the  live  stock  were  killed  nearer  the  source  of  supply,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly be  more  economical  than  under  the  present  system,  But 
as  long  as  the  present  power  exists,  the  little  plants  can  not  spring 
up  near  the  source  of  supply,  as  they  will  be  choked  by  the  unfair 
competition. 

Mr.  Barkley.  In  the  last  three  years  have  there  been  more  plants 
sprung  up  than  sprung  down? 

Mr.  Burke.  The  trend  is  the  other  way ;  they  are  springing  down. 

Mr.  Sweet.  There  is  also  the  Midway  Packing  Co.  at  Sioux  City, 
is  there  not? 

Mr.  Burke.  In  connection  with  that  very  thing,  I  would  like  to 
read  a  statement  made  by  the  National  Live  Stock  Exchange,  Novem- 
ber 1,,  19JL5.  I  brought  the  statement,  but  I  will  not  trouble  to  look 
it  up,, unless  you  wish,:  but  the  statement  was  that  there  were  less 
buyers  and  less  competition  on  the  live-stock  markets  of  the  country 
at  that  time  than  there  had  been  at  any  time  in  the  last  20  years. 
That  was  contained  in  an  official  statement, issued  by  the  National 
Live  Stock  Exchange. 

I  think  that  statement  was  undoubtedly  a  correct  statement  of  the 
facts.  And  right  in  line  with  that  same  thing,  in  1905,  at  the  time 
of  the  Garfield  investigation,  his  investigation  showed  that-  98  per 
cent  of  the  slaughtering  at  the  eight  leading  markets  was  done  by 
the  large  packers,  and  the  investigation  here,  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  in  their  report,  shows  there  is  still  over  95  per  cent  of 
the  slaughtering  done  at  central  points  by  these  laBge  packers.  So, 
the  conditions  have  not  materially  changed. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Burke,  I  want  to  ask  you  how  you  think  it 
would  operate  after  you  have  placed  another  packing  concern  in 
Omaha?  Would  it  not  be  the  natural  thing  to  expect  that  the. 
packers  will  drift  again  into  exactly  the  same  relationship,  one 
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company  with  another,  that  they  were  in  before  this  added  competi- 
tor came  along?  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  where  you  con- 
centrate in  a  maTket  of  50,000  cattle  or  100,000  cattle  in  a  week, 
where  there  are*  five  or  six  buyers,  that  those  buyers  will  have  some 
sort  of  an  understanding  as  to  the  price  they  are  going  to  pay  for 
those  cattle?  My  own,  conviction  is  that  the  solution  does  not  lie 
in :  competition  at  all.  The  packers  are  charged  with  the  dividing 
of  these  cattle  among  themselves.  I  think  it  is  the  sensible  and 
economical  thing  for  them  to  do,  because  here  are  five  big  plants  j 
they  have,  got  to  be  operated  economically,  and  the  cattle  ought  to 
be  divided  up  between  them ;  it  is  the  only  economical  way,  in  my 
judgment,  it  will  ever  be  handled.  To  glut  one  plant  with  cattle 
and  leave  another  without  a  supply  sufficient  to  operate  constituted 
a. loss  that  will  be  saddled  upon  the  people.  The  packing  business 
has  grown  into,  a  natural  monopoly,  and  Government  regulation 
after  "this?  proposed  bill  is  enacted  seems  to  me  the  solution  of  our 
trouble-^ — 
'  ,v,Mr.  BureE  (interposing).  What  about  the  owners  of  the  cattle? 
• ;- Mr. 'Stephen's.  Why,  they  are  being  ruined,  of  course,  absolutely 
ruined ;  and  I  do  not  believe  competition  among  the  packers  is 
ever  'going  to  do  anything  for  the  producer^  because  these  packers 
vfould  not  be  normal  and  natural  if  they  'did  not  agree  on  a  price; 
They  have  it  in  their' power;  they  are  in  the  yards;  competition 
gone,"  who  is  to  prevent  them  from  it  ?  They  can  do  it.  You  never 
i,ri,ij;he  world  cam  prevent  them  from  doing  it.  Why  not  seek  some1 
sort  of  a  method  of  regulation  that  will  prevent  that  situation?  I 
36  .hot  think  you  can  ever  do  it  with  competition,  and  it  will  be 
wasteful  and  extravagant  if- you  could  do  it.  Assume  that  you  have 
these  five  packers  in  Omaha,  or  six,  when  this  new  concern  comes 
in—-  ":  ::  '"        ;    '     ••    ";'"•'■ '::  -;  •  ■'■  '       '    -y;  - 

Mr,.  Burke  (interposing).  Wilson  &  Co..  are  not  there;  ':•• 

■'"JVlr.  Stephens.  Well,,  five,  whatever  number  you  have,  they'  will 
irk  the  price  anyhow,  arid  yoii  can  net-stop  them  from  doing  it.  "The 
big  fellows  will  eat.  up  the  little  ones  if  they  really  compete..  'If 
tiiey  do  not  agree  oij- price,  they  can  riot  all  stay  in  business ;  that  is 
just  as  .natural; and  logical  as  anything  c'am  be.  How  could  they  stajj* 
in  business  if  .they  did-  not  agree  on  the  price?  Ultimlately,  the  bi|j 
fellow  will,  be  the  .only  pne  left,,  the  only  one  who  can'  stay  in' the 
game  to  the  end.  If  that  is  true,' competition  is  not  the  solution  of 
the  trouble  at,ay.'.  The  sdlution  lies  in  some' other' direction. 
•  Mr:  Btjrke.  Your  solution,  of  course,  is  in  regulation?  ../ 

Mr.  Stephens.  That  would  seem,  to  me  to  bl "the >  solution  of  Xk& 
problem,  and,  in  my  judgment,  it  mtjst  Jgp  further. than  regulation's 
we  usually,  define  the' term:  -!,I  bejifev^  a  national  marketmg'assoeia^ 
tiqjh  must  be  organized,  through  ans  act , -of  Congress,1  that  wOuldbeaf' 
tbiesame  relation  to  the  producers,  the'  packers,  and  consumers  as  does 
the  ^Federal  lileserve, B;oard  to. the  national  banks  of \  the , country: 
Stich  an  irifluence  ori  the  market  :  would  discowrwge  ^speculation /m<$ 
stabilize  prices, af- it  did  not  aetually-fix  them."  ';  s  "•  -""'  :'  ■  ''■"•) 
., .Mr.  JJtjrke.  I  will  go, with  you  just  as  far  as  you  want  to  go  pri 
I'egM&tibm'  T  am  for  regulation.  But  I  am  in  hopes— my  hopeS^re- 
n'C}^Very,Mgh'—butI  am  in  hopes  that  eventually;  if  we  regulatetheiitf 
properly,  we  will  get' sonie. competition.  ■','  -;•'•""  '-/■'. : 
■'Mr.  Cooper.  Can  not  we  have  regulation  and.  competition  ?'   '■     '-:  ;I 
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;  Mr.  Burke.  That  is  just  what  I  hope.  And  I  think  the  only  way 
that  you  can  get  competition  now,  considering  the  concentrated  con* 
dition  of  the  industry,  is  through  regulation. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  What  kind  of  regulation  ?  "  RegulaT 
tion"  is  a  very  broad  word.  What  regulation  would  you  institute 
that  would  have  that  effect?  What  would  you  regulate?  Would 
you  regulate  the  price  directly  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  would  take  away  the  facilities  by  which  they  control 
the  business.  That  is  the  first  thing  I  would  do.  And  then  I  would 
regulate  their  profits  and  their  business  under  a  license.  The  details 
•of  that  license  would  have  to  be  worked  out  very  carefully.  We  have 
gone  quite  a  long  ways  already  in  working  out  the  license  and  found 
out  where  it  does  not  Work,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  license 
system  should  not  be  perfected  and  carried  right  along  so  that  we 
could  get  the  benefit  of  all  this  experience  we  have  had  during  the  last 
two  years. 

'-'  -Mr.  Cooper.  May  I  ask  you  this  question  now:  Do  you  believe  that 
under  some  form  of  gtivernmental  regulation,  and  with  some  competi* 
tibh  irt  the  packing  industry,  that  that  would  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  people? 
-  Mr.  Burke.  Why,  it  would  be  of  tremendous  benefit  to  them. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  for  this  reason,  tha}; 
there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  just  at  this  time  to  have  our  Government 
take  over  arid  control  and  operate  a  great  many  of  our  industfies'stnd 
do  away  with  competition.  .  ,    •■    ,     • 

;  -Mr.  Burke.  The  way  to  build  up  individuality  in  this  country  is  to 
give  it  a  chance.  ■'■"/ 

•  Mr.  Cooper.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when -competition  ceases,1  thit  is 
where  monopoly  begins  ?  .  :••.■"■       T  ;      .  _    • 

Mr.  Burke.  I  should  say  where  monopoly  •begins  competition 
ceases.   ••■  ■  ,      ■;   .  ...        .  ■'         >..■■■.•'■   .■■?.," 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Burke,  are  you  engaged  in  the  stock-raising 
business?  _  ■•■•.'." 

■"'•Mr:  Burke.  For  the  last  30  years;  yes,  sir.  ;.   ' 

.'■  Mr; '.Hamilton.  Are  you  a  member  of  a  corporation  or  an  individi 
tial  grower  ?  I  ' 

Mr.  Burke.  I  am  a  member  of  a  corporation. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  More  than  one  corporation  ?    '  ' 

Mr.  Burke.  No;  just  one.  .!'... 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Whatds' the  name  of.  the  corporation?  .  ; 

Mr.  Burke.  The  Kent  &  Burke  Co.  .  •;   ! 

•i  Mr.  Hamilton,  is  that  the  eampdnyivreferfed  to  on  pagei4  of  the 
statement  of  Edward  L.  Burke  ?  _.     '  .    ...:'. 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes.  That  is  the  brand  hearing/ which  you  have  there, 
is:  jt  * ,  •::•':::.'    •!?;■:;  v;r\  rrv   ;  ■•:•  ;,-•//   •     '/-,'•'   y '  ■"    "■*■] 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes;  I  suppose  so.  "  ■' ■:.: "';:■"  !  -o:!  >r''.  -  •• :  •  :n 
< :  Mr.'BuRKE.  In  the;  fall  of '1915—1  gave  a  little  data  therein  feon- 
ftectidn  with  our  business ' for  15  ;er'16  years.? ■■■•'■::  •  ;       ■■'  •■    :•.■:;-.;  i  : '  ■ '  r> 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  refer  to  the  firm  of  Kent  &;  Burke.  Are  you 
theiBurke?   •  .'•     •"."-'■'■  ■-''   r- •/    :■'.■>■.  V"1'    "-<:   r   ■.■•.;■(.:•..-'    -^ 

Mr.  Burke.  I;am:the 'Burke !Jn-thkt: company.    -<"-:<  ,"r -\---<  :i:\. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Are-  ydurhahdlmg  food^supples for  istock? . .  *  * 
vie Mf.  Burke.  Food' supplies?.     .v.  ':''  '■;.•■'•'   ;"     ■  '     '      ;'f 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes.  It  refers  to  a  table  showing  the  feeding 
market  and  cost  of  corn  to  Kent  &  Burke  at  Genoa. 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes.  We  have  an  office  at  Genoa,  Nebr.,  and,  of 
course,  we  handle  the  feed  that  is  necessary  for  the  feeding  of  stock. 
We  are  large  buyers  of  corn,  bran,  and  various  high-grade  feeds  be- 
sides hay,  etc.     We  also  raise  a  certain  percentage  of  our  own  feed. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  feed  is  used  exclusively  in  the  feeding  of 
this  stock  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  have  to  modiy  that  to  this  extent, 
that  we  have  two  or  three  elevators  where  we  buy  wheat  and  oats  and 
do  some  ordinary  shipping  business,  a  country  elevator  business;  but 
that  is  merely  incidental  to  the  main  business. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  How  do  the  prices  of  your  stock  sold  on  the  mar- 
ket range  during  the  last  year — higher  than  heretofore  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  During  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burke.  Oh,  yes;  tremendously  so.  The  general  plane  of 
prices  is  higher. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Have  you  made  more  money  out  of  your  cattle 
than  you  have  ever  made  before,  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Burke.  During  1917  and  1918  the  business  has  been  more 
profitable  than  it  ever  was  before,  very  much  more  so. 

Mr.  Winslow.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to? 

Mr.  Burke.  To  the  war  conditions;  the  fact  that  that  demand 
centered  on  meat- food  products. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Does  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  enter  into 
that? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes.  The  general  plane  of  prices,  of  course,  is  con- 
trolled by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  packers  manipulate 
prices  within  short  periods,  but  can  not  control  the  plane  of  prices. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  How  large  a  ranch  area  or  grazing  area  does 
your  company  control  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Well,  we  have  about  13,000  acres  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  known  as  the  "  Sandhill  country,"  which 
is  strictly  a  grazing  and  hay  country ;  and  then  down  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State,  in  the  com  belt  end  we  have  about  8,000  or  9,000 
acres  of  farm  dands,  which  is  more  agricultural  in  character. , 

Mr,  Hamilton.  Do  you  own  any  grazing  lands  elsewhere? 

Mr.  Burke.  No. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  have  none  in  Mexico?    . 

Mr.  Burke.  No. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  So  that  you  have  some  influence  as  to  prices  of 
meat  on  the  hoof  yourselves  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Have  what? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  say,  so  that  you  have  some  influence  as  to  the 
prices  on  the  hoof  yourselves? 

Mr.  Burke.  We  only  feed  3,000  cattle,  and  the  influence  of  3,000 
cattle  more  or  less  on  the  market  is  so  infinitesimal  that  it  would  not 
cut  any  particular  figure. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Do  you  buy  cattle,  too,  besides  those  you  feed? 

Mr.  Burke.  We  very  largely  buy  the  cattle  we  do  feed. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  buy  them  and  feed  them?     . 

Mr,  Burke,  We  buy  them  and  we  feed  them.  We  are- not 
breeders  of  cattle. 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  Do  you  buy  eattle  after  they  are  fed  ? 
Mr.  Btjrke.  Not  after  they  are  fattened.  We  buy  what  we  call 
#«&0ckers  and  feedeW/'  and  then^rKzte  them  oil1  our  grass  and  then 
bring  them  down  from  the  western  part  of  the  State,  from  our 
pastures,  and  feed  them  concentrated  feeds — corn,  bran,  etc.,  and 
then  send  them  to  the  market. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Is  it  possible,  Mr.  Burke,  for  your  corporation  and 
other  corporations  to  enter  into  any  kind  of  an  understanding,  your- 
selves, by  which  you  could  regulate  to  some  extent  the  prices  which 
you  pay  for  your  cattle? 

..'  Mr.  Burke.  I  think  it  would  be  possible.  Some  of  the  men  who 
have  thought  most  deeply  on  this  whole  problem  think  that  that  is 
the  way  everitally  to  work  it  out,  through  a  system  of  cooperative 
marketing. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Have  you  ever  tried  that? 

Mr.  Burke.  Oh,  no.  The  producers  of  the  country  have  never 
even  approximated  anything  of  that  kind.  I  was  going  to  ask  you 
if  I  could  speak  along  the  line  you  suggested;  that  is,  cooperative 
marketing.  Mr.  Henry  C.  Wallace,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  who  is  the 
publisher  of  probably  as  good  a  farmer  paper  as  there  is  in  the 
West,  is  a  very  strong  advocate  of  the  very  system  which  I  have  sug- 
gested. He  thinks  that  the  producers  never  will  be  able  to  protect 
themselves  or  get  justice  until  they  do  organize  some  kind  of  a  co- 
operative system  of  marketing,  so  that  they  can  regulate,  in  the  first 
place,-  the  number  of  cattle  and  hogs  that  are  put  on  feed  and,  in 
the  next  place,  can'  regulate  the  marketing  of  the  cattle  and  'hogs. 
He  has  it  in  his  mind  that  that  is  the  real  solution  of  the  problem. 
But  I  think  perhaps  his  idea  is  rather  a  long  ways  off,  possibly  not 
very  practical.  My  own  idea  is  that  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  clear 
up  the  distributive  channels  so  that  we  can  get  a  good  wide-open  and 
fair  market;  and  as  soon  as  the  channels  of  distribution,  instead  of 
being  confined  to  a  little  narrow  neck  of  a  bottle  that  everything  has 
to  pass  through,  with  the  packer  located  right  there  on  that  little 
narrow  neck,  where  you  have  got  to  squeeze  everything  right  past 
him— if  we  can  .get  a  good,  wide-open  and  fair  market  so  that  we  can 
get  a  free  movement  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer— the 
production  would  pretty  well  take  care  of  itself. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Do  you  raise  hogs,  too? 

Mr.  Burke.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  How  many  hogs  annually. 

Mr.  Burke.  We  feed  3,000  or  4,000  hogs. 

Mr  Hamilton.  Three  thousand  or  4,000  hogs  and  3,000  cattle? 

Mr.  Burke.  Two  thousand  or  3,000  cattle.    A  year  like  this,  where 
the  corn  crop  is  short,  we  have  to  cut  down  the  number  we  handle. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Do  you  handle  any  sheep? 

ATp  Burke    Jsfo  sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.' Toil  confine,  your  operations  exclusively  to  cattle 
and  hogs? 
' ' '  ]V£r  Burke   Yes  sir. 

Mr'.  Hamilton.  In  the  raising  of  cattle  and  hogs  you  are  interested 

in  getting  a  good  price? 
Mr.  Burke.  Naturally.  „      .   ..     .  .    .,       , , 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  is  the  history  of  any  business,  is  it  noU 
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Mr.  Burke.  TVe  are  interested  in  getting  a  good  .outlet  for  Om- 
liroduct.' 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  higher  price  you  can  get,  of  course,  the  more 
the  meat  costs  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Burke.  Naturally.  '.; 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Suppose  we  should  eliminate  all  the  packers, 
would  it  be  impossible  for  you  to  rise  to  such  heights  of  altruism  that 
you  would  not  want  to  receive  what  you  would  consider  a  very  good 
price  for  doing  business? 

Mi'.  Burke.  I  did  not  catch  that.  ;    , 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  say,  suppose  the  five  packers  should  be  elimi- 
nated entirely,  and  the  neck  of  the  bottle  should  be  widened  to  the 
iull  width  of  the  bottle,  I  presume  you  would  not  rise  to  such 
heights  of  altruism  that  you  would  not  be  willing  to  receive  a  liberal 
profit  on  your  business? 

•-    Mr.  Burke.  When  you  say  "  I,"  I  presume  you  mean  the  pro- 
ducers as  a  whole  ? 
■    Mr.  Hamilton.  I  mean  your  corporation  and  similar  corporations. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  presume  the  producers  are  human. 
,    Mr.  Hamilton.  Exactly,     In  other  words,  you  would  like  to  di- 
vide some  of  this  profit  with  the  packers? 

.'  Mr.  Burke.  My  proposition  is  this,  that  if  the  producer  could  be 
assured  of  a  square  deal  at  the  markets  instead  of  a  monopoly  that 
the  producer  is  perfectly  willing  to  take  his  chances  on  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  if  he  thought  there  was  no  artificial- force  there 
to  interfere,  he  would  be  willing  to  take  a  gambler's  chance.  There 
is'  nobody  who  likes  a  gambler's  chance  any  better  than  the  meat 
producer,  and  there  is  no  business  that  has  been  more  speculative 
and  more  uncertain  in  its  character  than  the  feeding  of  cattle,  hogs',' 
and  sheep  in  this  country.  The  producer  is  willing  to  take  the 
gambler's  chance,  but  he  wants  a  "show  "for  his  white  alley;  lie 
wants  his  industry  on  ft.  sound  economic  basis.    '  :  .' 

•  .  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Burke,  since  the  area  of  public  lands  has 
been  settled  and  fenced  in  to  a  large  extent — and  I  am  asking  for 
information  now— -has.  the  business  of  raising  and .  feeding  cattle 
for -the- market  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  comparatively  few  large 
corporations  ?  ...  1 

Mr.  Burke.  No  ;  the  opposite  has  been  the  case; 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  is  true  that  the  opposite  has  been  the  case? 

Mr.  Burke.  Oh,  absolutely.  The  feeding  of  cattle  and  hogs  and 
sheep  on  a  large  scale  is  a- thing  of  the  -past.  Twenty  years  ago  -there . 
w^  many  .large  ^oncerns-^-Mr;  Stephens*  knows  very  well  of  cbn- 
ditio.nsrJ!i;Ne'braskai  twenty  years  ago,  where  there  were  many  com- 
panies-feeding on  a  very-  large,  scale ;.  and  what  applies  to  Nebraska 
applies^  to  other  parts  of  the  western  United  States.  Men  failed 
who  tried  to  feed  cattle  and  hogs  on  a  large  scale,  especially  where 
>th,«v:.jdid  npt  hate-hwge  bodies,  of  land  todevelop  in  connection  tfith 
their  business.  The  small  farmer  who  feeds  cattle  and  3iogs'  as,& 
kind  of  by-product  of  his  farming  business  and:ran<2i  business  is  the 
man  who  is  furbishing' nearly,  alt  of  the  supplies  to-day. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  How  many  large  growers  or  stock  raisers  belong 
to  your  association — how  many  corporations? 

Mr.  -B»ujW.,I  do  ndt-kriow^  but  it  is  avery  large  association,  :and 
the  association  is  very  largely  composed  of  men  west  of  the  Missouri 
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River,  We  do  not  represent  the  corn  belt  to  anywhere  near  the 
extent  that  we  do  the  far  West — what  you  might  call  the  "  range  and 
sandhill  business." 

Mr.  Montague.  Are  there  any  blue-grass  cattle  raisers  in  your 
association? 

T  Mr.  Burke.  Well,  there  is  a  little  blue  grass  in  Nebraska  and  Kan- 
sas,,hut  :w?e  are  not  what  you  might,  call  "a  blue^grass. association" 
by  any  means. 

.  Mr;  Montague.  I  know,  but  that  is  not  the  question  I  asked.    The 
question  I  asked  was,  Are  there  any  blue-grass  cattle  raisers  who  are 
members  of  your  association  ? 
:  ;Mr.  Burke.  Oh,  yes ;  a  few. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Has  your  percentage  of  profit  been  any  greater  on 
your  investment  during  the  last  two  years  than  before? 

Mr.  Bukke.  Is  it  greater?     Oh,  very  much. 

Mr.  WINSLOW-  -A-re  y°u  in  favor  of  restricted  regulation  of  that 
business  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Why,  I  would  not  object  to  restrictions  on  the  profits 
of  the  cattle  feeders  whenever  public  welfare  demands  it. 

Mr.  Winslow.'  What -would  you  feel  was  a  fair  net  return  or  per- 
centage on  your  investment? 

Mr.  Burke.  Under  some  kind  of  a  guaranty — oh,  I  should  say  10 
per  cent  would  be  all  right. 

Mr.  Win  slow.  On  your  capital  invested? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  should  think  10  per  cent.  I  have  never  thought  par- ; 
ticularly  about  it,  but  I  should  think  that  would  be  all  right.  Of 
course  you  understand  this  is  a  particularly  precarious  business. 

Mr.  Winslow.  I  realize  that  every  business  is  precarious  when  a 
man  is  telling  about  his  own  business.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Burke.  I  should  say  offhand  that  10  per  cent  would  be  satis- 
factory— when  I  say  "  we  "  I  mean  the  producers  as  a  whole — emi- 
nently satisfactory. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Assuming  that  that  is  true  of  your  business,  do  you 
happen  to  know  whether  or  not  those  who  regulated  the  lieense 
returns  for  the  packers  had  in  mind  any  comparable  rate  of  interest 
on  the  capitalization  of  the  packing  companies?  It  is  2£  per  cent 
there  and  8  per  cent  there  on  the  capitalization  of  those  companies. 
Do  you  understand  that  the  board  which  is  regulating  the  license 
lfeturns  have  had  any  definite  amount  of  net  profit  in  mind* 
'  Mr.  Burke.  On  the  capital  invested? 

Mr.  Winslow.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  think  they  had,  because  that  is  the  way  the  license 
reads— it  is  on  the  capital  actually  invested  in  their  business  that 
their  profits  are  based. 

Mr.  Winslow.  We  know  that  2£  per  cent  oh  capital  stock  invested 

would  be  inadequate. 

Mr.  Burke.  It  is  2|  per  cent  on  the  turnover. 

Mr.  Winslow.  I  understand  what  I  am  talking  about,  (jive  me  a 
minute.  I  want  to  get  this  balanced  up  here.  They  have  a  2^  per 
cent  on  turnover  and  8  per  cent  on  something  else,  and  lumping  them 
all  together,  what  is  that  supposed  to  represent  on  the1  capitalization 
of  those  lines  of  business  as  owned  by  the  packers  ? 
■;  Mr;. Burke.  On  the  capitalization? 

Mr.  Winslow.  Yes. 
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« 

,  Mr.  Bueke.  I  could  not  tell  you  that — not  on  the  capitalization;    •. 
, .  Mr.  Win  slow..  That,  is.the  only,  thing  you  can  put  it  on. 

Mr.  Bueke.  I  do  not  think  they  tried  to  figure  it  out  that  way;: 

But  I  think,  as  a  matter. of  fact,  as  it  works  out  in  practice  it  is  very 

easy  to  tell  that.     You  can  take  Swift  &  Co.,  for  instance-^—  _..; 

.,Mr.  "Winslow  (interposing),.  I  will  not  bother  you  with  that.    I 

Understand .  what  you  ■  mean.  ; 

Mr.  Bueke.  But  it  is  very  easy.  .'•■'■  \  > 

...  Mr.  .Winslow.  I  realize  that,  !I  want  to,  get  at  another  point,  and 
I  do  not  want  to  waste  your  time.  If  these  license  boards  were  to* 
establish  certain  rates  of  return  for  certain  activities  in  business,  you> 
agree,  from  what  you  say,  I  think,  they  ought  to  have  had  in  mind  net 
return  of  those  packers  on  capitalization  used  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Bueke.  On  the  capitalization  ? 

Mr.  Winslow.  Capitalization;  that  is  the  only  thing  you  can  put  it 
on  finally...  - 

Mr.  Bueke.  But  supposing  their  capital  does  not  represent  the  rea$ 
investment,  but  suppose  it  is  inflated  and  largely  water?        ; 

Mr.  Win  slow.  It  does  not  make  any  difference.  *•> 

•  .Mr:  Bueke.  Take  Wilson  &  Co.,  for  instance,  which  was  recently 
organized.  The  stock,  as  the  new  syndicate  took  it  over,  sold  to  them> 
at.' $5  a  share,  something  like  $12,000,000  bf  it,  and  they  turned  right 
around  as  soon  as  the  bankers  and  the  little  syndicate  got  hold  of  it,! 
they  turned  around  and  sold  part  of  -it  all  the  way  from  $50  to  $70  a 
share. 

What  kind  of  a  return  are  you  going  to  allow  them,  on  the  bas'is  of' 
$5  a  share  or  on  the  basis  of  $73,  which  is  the  market  to-day  for  it,> 
and  it  was  organized  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Winslow.  L  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  swap  places  with; 
you,  but  I  assumed  I  was  asking  the  questions  and  you  were  giving 
the  answers. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  was  trying  to  illustrate.  I  was  trying  to  answer' 
your  question  by  asking  another  question. 

Mr.  Winslow..  I  myself  am  a  lawyer,  and  I  know  that  game.- 
[Laughter.]  Wha't  thev  sell  their  stock  for  has  nothing  to  do  with' 
their  earning  power.  That  is  a  stock-market  proposition,  and  if  they) 
can  conceive  it  and  get  away  with  it,  that  does  not  have  any  effect  on- 
what  they  earn  on  the  capital  they  put  into  the  business. 

Mr.  Bueke.  If  I  may  answer  your  question  quite  simply,  as  I 
would  undertsand  it,  T  should  think  the  return  should  not  be  based 
upon  the  amount  of  capital  stock ;  I  should  think  it  should  be  based 
on  the  amount  of  capital  actually  invested. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Well,  put  it  that  way,  then.  What  would  be  the 
answer  ? 

Mr.  Bueke*  That  is  the  answer.    What  is  your  question,  then? 

Mr.  Winslow.  I  want  to  find  out  what  this  license  board  has  in 
mind  as  a  proper  earning  power  for  the  capital  invested  in  this  pack- 
ing business. 

Mr.  Bueke.  I  thought  I  had  alreadv  covered  that  ground. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Perhaps  you  have  when  I  was  not  listening. 

Mr.  Bueke.  They  allow  them  9  per  cent  on  capital  invested  in  cer- 
tain branches  of  the  business,  15  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested  in1 
certain  other  branches  of  the  business,  and  no  restrictions  whatever! 
on  the  capital  invested  in  other  lines  of  business:        .  ..':.': 
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;  Mr.  -Winslow.  And  2|  per  cent  on  something  else  ?  ', 

■Mr.  Burke.  Well,  it  is  2\  per  cent  on  No.  1,  which  is  the  branch 
of  business  on  which  they  are  allowed  9  per  cent— that  is  an  extra 
check — they  must  not  exceed  2£  per  cent  on  the  turnover  in  the  case 
of  No.  1. 

Mr. "WinslOw.  On  the'  turnover? 

Mr.  Burke.  On  the  turnover.  -  • 

Mr.  Winslow.  And  that  is  regardless  of  what  the  return  is  on  the 
capital  invested.  So  they  have  no  basis  of  rate  of  return  which  they 
have  in  mind  when  they  established  those  rates  of  profit? 

Mr.  Burke.  Well,  you  might  infer  that.  I  presume  they  think 
that  they  will  get  9  per  cent.  I  presume  they  figure  that  2|  per  cent 
on  the  turnover  will  probably  about  correspond  to  the  9  per  cenlw 
I  should  imagine  that  is  about  the  way  they  figure  it. 

Mr.  W*NSLovr-  Following  the  question  Mr.  Stephens  asked  awhile 
ago,  do  you  not  think  that  the  earnings  under  these  licenses  which 
are  now  enforced  are  rather  important  for  the  committee  to  get, in 
mind  in  order  to  establish  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  regu-r 
lation  ? 

-  Mr.  Burke.  Not  particularly.  I  presume  the. drawing  of  the 
license  will  be  placed  by  Congress  if  legislation  along  those  lines  is 
6nacted — in  the  hands  of  certain  administrators,  and  that  they  will 
be  given  broad  discretionary  powers  in  that  matter.  t 

Whether  Congress  should  limit  those  broad  discretionary  powers 
by  prescribing  mile  stones  or  guide  posts  for  the  license  is  for  C6n- 
gress.to  say.' 

Mr.  Winslow.  Just  one  question  more.  You  mean  Congress.-  oi 
this  committee  can  not  properly  bring  out  a  bill  on  the  subject  of 
licensing  with  much  intelligence  until  we  have  had  at  least  one 
example  of  profits  from  every  corporation  operating  under  it? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  do.  I  think  that  the  proper  administrative  officer 
can  be  trusted  to  draw  a  license  that  would  be  fair  to  the  packer/ 

Mr.  Winslow.  That  would  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  that  man.  That 
is  not  legislation.  That  is  the  way  our  internal-revenue  laws  are 
enacted — according  to  the  views  of  the  collector — and  we  are  kicking 
about  that. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  presume  if  you  get  into  the  details  of  that  it  would 
be  pretty  hard  for  Congress  to  agree  on  the  terms  of  a  license,  a 
large  body  like  that  would  not  be  apt  to  frame  a  license  successfully, 
I  should  think,  as  a  much  smaller  body  would. 

Mr.  Winslow.  It  fixes  the  tariff  schedule,  and  that  is  bigger  yet — 
takes  in  more  scope  of  business  and  there  is  more  property  involved. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  wish  to  call  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  changed 
attitude  of  the  packer  toward  both  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

Back  two  years  ago,  when  this  agitation  took  form,  the  packer  was 
determined  to  ignore  the  producer.  He  would  not  attend  the  brand 
conference  I  have  mentioned,  and  he  felt  so  secure  of  his  position 
that  he  thought  he  could  absolutely  ignore  both  the  producer  and  the 
consumer. 

But  the  investigation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  after  it 
was  once  ordered  by  the  President,  seemed  to  bring  about  a  change  of 
heart.  Whether  it"  is  a  real  change  of  heart  or  not  is  the  question, 
but  there  is  a  very  decided  change  toward  conciliation  and  coopera- 
tion.   The  packerseems  now  to  want  to  cooperate  with  both  the  pro- 
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ducer  and  the  consumer,  and  therefore  he  has  entered  into  a  cam- 
paign of  publicity.  For  instance,  there  is  the  kind  of  publicity  [ex- 
hibiting newspaper  clipping  to  the  committee]  with  which  the  papers 
have  been  full,  an  advertisement  of  Armour  &  Co. 

Mr.  Burke.  In  a  general  way  the  papers  throughout  the  country 
have  been  filled  with  their  advertisements,  and  they  are  of  this  char- 
acter, all  tending  to  show.what  wonderful  benefactors,  they  are  to 
the  country,  particularly  to  the  consumers.  Here  is  a  place,  for 
instance,  where  they  make  a  statement  that  they  are  paying  out  ia 
Omaha  $84,000,000  and  that  they  are  only  taking  in  from  the  Omaha 
territory  a  return  of  something  like  $4,000,000  or.  $5,000,000,  the 
result  being  that  they  paid  out  there  close  to  $80,000,000  more  than 
they  took  in^  thereby  giving  the  impression  that  they  should  have  the 
credit  for  disbursing  all  those  immense  sums  of  money.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  ignore  the  producer,  the  man  who,  after  years  of  labor 
and  toil,  is  shipping  this  live  stock  into  Omaha,  and  who  furnishes 
the  basis  for  that  $84,000,000  which  they  pay  out.  The  packer  is 
simply  a  middleman:,  a  distributor,  and  takes  in  and  pays  for  it  what 
the  producer  hands  him. 

f'Mr.  Hamilton.  In  that  connection,  Mr.  Burke,  I  am  moved  to  ask 
you  a  question.  I  remember  some  two  or  three  years  ago  that  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  Department  or  Agriculture  made 
an  investigation  as  to  the  extent  of  the  operations  of  the  packers  in 
Argentina.    Do  you  remember  that? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Do  you  remember  the  number  of  packing  houses 
in  Argentina  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  No  ;  I  do  not  remember  the  number.    Only  I  know,  in 
a  general  way,  something  about  them. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  My  recollection  is  that  there  were  seven  packing 
houses  there,  and  that  certain  of  the  so-called  five  packers  own  four 
of  those  packing  houses  in  Argentina. 
'  Mr.  Burke.  I  think  that  is  substantially  correct. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  What  has  been  the  effect  upon  the  American  mar- 
ket so  far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned  by  the  bringing  of  this  meat 
supply  from  Argentina  into  the  United  States  ? 
1   Mr.  Burke.  To  lower  it. 
..  Mr.  Hamilton.  Why? 
.,-  Mr.  Burke.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  What  has  been  the  effect  upon  the  consumer? 
In  other  words,  has  he  had  the  benefit  of  this  increased  supply? 
.'  Mr.  Burke.  Surely  he  has  had  to  a  limited  extent  the  benefit,  but 
the  fact  of  it  is  that  there  is  a  very,  very  small  proportion  of  this 
supply  that  has  been  brought  from  Argentina. 
r  Mr.  Hamilton.  Do  you  say  the  consumers  have  had  any  lower 
prices  on  account  of  that? 

■  Mr.  Burke.  A  very  small  proportion  of  the  meat  which  has  been 
brought  from  the  Argentine  has  remained  in  this  country,  but  it 
has  merely  stopped  here  in  transit  and  been  reshipped  to  England,. 
So  that  it  has  not  cat  a  very  large  figure  so  far  as  the  consumer  is 
Concerned. 

(>  The  Chairman.  The  No.  2  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion covers  that,  ■ 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  minute  re- 
search in  this  matter  that  the  chairman  has  been  able  to  give  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  No.  2  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
gives  it  all  in  detail. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  want  to  go  back  to  this  conciliation  and  cooper- 
ation proposition  of  the  packers.  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Wilson,  president 
of  Wilson  &  Co. — you  might  call  him  the  official  mouthpiece  of  the 
packers — has  written  a  little  article  here  in  the  annual  review  of 
the  Chicago  Drovers'  Journal  entitled  "The  Farmer  and  Packer 
Logical  Partners."  It  will  give  his  idea  of  cooperation  and  part- 
nership between  the  farmers  and  the  packers.    He  says: 

The  packer  can  and  is  very  anxious  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  live  stock 
producer,  and  I  know  that  the  live  stock  producer  is  in  a  position  to  be  of 
great  help  to  the  packer.  Our  objective  is  the  same,  to  prepare  food  and 
various  by-products  for  the  consuming  trade,  involving,  as  it  does,  a  great 
many  angles,  all  of  which  must  be  worked  out  from  the  basic  raw  material, 
namely,  live  stock.  Cooperation  between  these  two  businesses  means,  first, 
conservation,  and  quicker  and  more  effective  means  of  eliminating  losses 
through  diseases. 

Of  course,  if  you  can  eliminate  the  diseases  in  live  stock  you  can 
increase  production.  So  that  conservation  spells  increased  produc- 
tion. 

"  Second,"  he  says,  "  a  greater  improvement  in  quality,  raising 
the  grades —  " 

That  also  means  increased  production.  If  you  can  breed  animals 
that  develop  faster,  you  increase  production. 

"The  next  of  importance,"  he  says,  "is  greater  production." 

So,  his  three  points  resolve  themselves,  first,  into  increased  pro- 
duction, and  second,  into  greater  production,  and  third,  into  still 
greater  production;  that  is  his  idea  of  cooperation.  Nothing  is  said, 
gentlemen,  at  all  in  regard  to  distribution,  which  Secretary  Houston 
has  very  aptly  termed  the  greater-  part  of  agriculture ;  nothing  is 
said  about  the  markets,  the  control  over  the  distributing  facilities. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Then,  too,  the  larger  the  production,  the  larger 
would  seem  to  be  the  profits  on  each  unit  of  production  in  transi- 
tion, that  is,  in  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  packers. 

Mr.  Burke.  The  larger  production  the  more  business;  the  more 
business  it  makes  for  their  stockyards ;  the  more  business  it  makes 
for  them  to  handle.  But  the  producers  are  perfectly  willing  to  Co- 
operate with  the  packers  and  the  consumers  and  everybody  con- 
'  nected  with  the  industry  if  the  cooperation  can  be  on  the  proper 
basis.  But  where  is  boils  itself  down  to  a  simple  cooperation  based 
on  increased  production,  all  of  which  flows  right  into  the  lap  of  the 
packer,  it  does  look  like  a  one-sided  proposition.  The  producer 
wants  to  consider  the  great  problems  of  production  and  distribution 
as  parts  of  one  big  problem  and  work  them  out  together  instead  of 
putting  production  over  here  [illustrating]  and  distribution  over 
there,  and  trying  to  work  them  out  as  separate  and  distinct  problems. 
They  are  really  one  big  problem  and  should  be  worked  out  together. 
The  packer  is  perfectly  willing  to  change  the  deal  every  once  in  a 
while,  but  every  time  a  new  hand  is  dealt  he  wants  to  hold  the  joker 
and  the  right  and  left  bower  and  the  ace.  And  we  call  the  joker  the 
stockyards ;  and  you  can  call  the  right  bower  the  refrigerator  cars 
and.  the  left  bower  the  terminals,  and  the  ace  you  can  call  the  cold- 
storage  plants. 

99927— 19— pt  3 3 
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Mr.  Stiness.  The  consumer  is  the  deuce,  is  he  not  ?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Burke.  No  ;  I  think  the  producer  is  the  deuce  and  the  consumer 
is  the  three  spot. 

Mr.  Sweet.  The  whole  people  is  what  you  call  the  whole  deck? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  wish  this  committee  to  know  that  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture  fully  appreciates  the  urgent  need  for  regulatory  legislation 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  I  wish  to  quote  from  his  annual 
report  for  1918,  as  follows: 

Closely  associated  with  the  supervision  of  live-stock  markets  is  the  problem  ol 
a  similar  authority  over  the  slaughtering,  meat-packing,  and  related  interests 
which  are  centered  at  the  principal  live-stock  markets.  Under  the  regulations 
applied  to  meat-packing  establishments  by  the  Feed  Administration,  limitations 
have  been  placed  on  profits  on  meats  and  by-products  handled  by  these  estab- 
lishments, the  installation  of  uniform  accounting  systems  has  progressed  with 
comparattive  rapidity,  and  the  centralization  of  control  by  a  small  group  of 
packers  has  been  materially  checked.  The  economic  welfare  of  meat  produc- 
tion and  distribution  would  be  promoted  by  the  continuation  and  development 
in  some  form  of  the  supervision  over  the  packing  industry.  Such  control  should 
be  closely  coordinated  with  that  over  the  live-stock  markets.  There  is  need, 
in  connection  with  this  supervisory  system,  of  a  central  office  to  which  packing 
concerns  should  be  required  to  report  currently  in  such  form  and  detail  that 
it  would  be  constantly  informed  concerning  their  operations.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment would  afford  protection  to  producers  and  consumers. 

The  restoration  and  maintenance  of  conditions  which  will  justify  confidence 
in  the  live-stock  markets  and  meat-packing  industry  is  the  greatest  single  need 
in  the  present  meat  situation  in  the  United  States.  It  seems  desirable,  there- 
fore, that  the  necessary  legislation  be  enacted  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 

Mr.  Doremus.  What  are  live  hogs  selling  for  now  in  Omaha? 

Mr.  Burke.  Live  hogs  are  selling  there  now  for  between  17  and 
17J  cents.  The  price  of  live  hogs  is  on  an  agreed  minimum  now— a 
basis  of  17£  cents  at  Chicago. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Bacon  is  selling  here  in  Washington  for  something 
like  60,  65,  or  70  cents  a  pound.  What  do  you  say  as  to  whether 
the  market  price  of  live  hogs  justifies  a  retail  price  of  from  60  to  65 
cents -per  pound  for  bacon? 

Mr.  Burke.  Did  you  say  from  60  to  65  cents? 

Mr.  Doremus.  It  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  store  at  which  you 
purchase  it ;  but  bacon  sold  in  Washington  during  the  last  year  at 
all  the  way  from  60  to  70  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  am  free  to  say  I  think  that  is  too  much  margin  be- 
tween the  price  the  producer  gets  and  the  price  the  consumer  has  to 
pay ;  and  there  is  a  lot  of  slack  which  can'  and  should  be  taken  out. 
But  the  retailer  comes  in  there ;  his  problem  is  a  very  imoprtant  one 
to  be  considered,  as  well  as  the  packer.  It  is  a  matter  that  should 
be  very  carefully  investigated  and  means  taken  to  eliminate  a  lot  of 
that  slack.  A  good  deal  of  it  could  be  eliminated  through  public  mar- 
kets, so  the  consumer  could  go  to  the  public  markets  and  do  his  own 
,  marketing  with  his  own  basket,  and  cut  out  a  lot  of  overhead  charges. 
I  should  say  in  a  general  way  that  the  margin  is  altogether  too 
much,  and  that  the  consumer  is  partly  to  blame  for  it. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Well  in  what  way  is  the  consumer  to  blarrie? 

Mr.  Burke.  Because  he  insists  on  so  much  expensive  service. 

Mr.  Doremus.  He  insists  on  what? 

Mr.  Burke.  He  insists  on  so  much  expensive  service. 

Mr.  Doremus.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  that. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  mean  that  instead  of  eliminating  the  delivery  and. 
a  lot  of  overhead  charges  he  demands  that  all  that  be  done  for  him. 
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Mr.  Dohemus.  In  every  large  city  there  are  such  market  places, 
where  people  can  go  and  buy  their  meat  products.  In  Detroit  they 
have  a  number  of  markets,  and  the  wives  of  the  laboring  men  go  to 
those  markets  and  buy  there.  They  are  not  insisting  upon  any  par- 
ticular form  of  service  when  they  do  that,  are  they  ?    , 

Mr.  Burke.  They  do  not  pay  those  prices  that  you  mentioned 
either,  do  they? 

Mr.  DoEEMtrs.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  difference.  They  might 
save  the  carfare  both  ways,  but  what  is  the  advantage  of  that  ?  Have 
you  ever  given  any  consideration  to  the  question  of  how  we  are  going 
to  help  out  these  people  in  the  cities  by  any  sort  of  regulation  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  If  you  could  restore  the  confidence  of  the  producer  in 
his  business  so  he  would  increase  production,  that  would  naturally 
tend  to  take  care  of  the  consumer.  But  as  long  as  the  producer  feels 
that  his  business  is  being  throttled  at  the  market,  that  he  is  not  given 
a  free  outlet,  he  is  not  going  to  produce  freely,  and  the  conditions 
are  going  to  be  bad  for  the  consumer  until  you  clear  up  the  channels 
of  distribution. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Burke,  have  you  had  the  audacity  within  re- 
cent days  to  order  bacon  at  a  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  always  order  half  portions. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  How  much  do  you  have  to  pay  for  a  half  portion — 
for  a  rasher?  I  think  a  rasher  is  three  slices  as  big  As  a  postage 
stamp  or  thereabouts.    What  do  you  have  to  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Burke.  A  half  portion  is,  I  think,  about  40  cents. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Forty  cents? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  think  so.  I  believe  you  get  one  egg  with  it  if  you 
pay  45  cents. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  think  it  is  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Burke.'  T  want  to  refer  in  a  general  way  to  the  need  of  legis- 
lation at  this  time  from  a  national  standpoint.  Mr.  Hoover  has 
very  forcibly  called  the  attention  of  the  country  to  the  situation  in 
Europe  and  has  indicated  that  the  demands  on  this  country  for  ex- 
port before  the  next  crop  will  be  something  like  20,000,000  tons,  that 
we  have  that  amount,  which  by  proper  conservation  we  can  export 
to  feed  the  needy  people  in  Europe  and  our  Armies.  The  prob- 
abilities, are  that  there  will  be  2,000,000  tons  of  that^-in  about  that 
proportion — of  meat  supplies  that  will  be  exported. 

That  export  of  20,000,000  tons  compares  with  about  12,000,000  tons 
the  last  year,  right  at  the  full  tide  of  the  war,  and  it  compares  with 
a'n  average  of  about  6,000,000  tons  per  annum  before  the  war.  So 
you  can  form  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  food  supplies  which 
it  is  proposed  to  put  into  Europe  before  the  next  crop  is  raised ;  and 
unless  some  kind  of  controlling  agency  is  established  when  the  Food 
Administration  goes  out  it  is  ]ust  as  certain  there  will  be  chaos  and 
profiteering  and  speculation  in  food  products  as  that  we  are  here 
to-day. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  you  should  consider  this  whole  problem  from 
a  national  or  even  an  international  standpoint.  If  there  are  between 
300,000,000  and  400,000,000  people  in  Europe  that  are  more  or  less 
dependent  on  us  for  food  supplies,  as  Mr.  Hoover  has  stated,  it  is 
not  only  our  duty  to  see  that  those  food  supplies  are  gotten  over 
there,  but  it  is  for  our  best  interests.    Hunger  breeds  anarchy,  and 
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anarchy  spreads  rapidly.    That  can  not  be  done  without  some  kind 
of  organization  and  regulation. 

The  largest  handlers  of  food  supplies  in  the  world  are  the  packers 
themselves.  They  handle  somewhere  near  8,000,000  tons  of  food  sup- 
plies in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  the  magniture  of  their  business 
as  it  has  been  growing  is  simply  appalling.  I  would  like  to  make 
a  comparative  statement  to  show  you  how  their  business  has  been 
growing,  to  give  you  a  little  idea  of  what  is  happening  in  this  coun- 
try. I  do  not  think  that  anyone  who  has  not  followed  this  thing 
can  really  have  much  conception  of  what  the  facts  are. 

I  am  going  back  to  1908.  At  that  time  the  combined  working 
capital  of  the  five  largo  concerns  was  $166,000,000.  In  nine  years 
that  capital  had  amounted  to  $400,000,000  invested  in  their  busi- 
ness; $400,000,000,  and  nearly  all  it  money  that  had  been  piled  up 
from  accumulated  profits  besides  paying  their  regular  dividends. 
The  earnings  of  those  five  concerns  in  1908  were  $17,000,000.  The 
earnings  in  1917  were  $80,000,000.  The  earnings  this  year,  I  venture 
to  say — I  am  just  going  to  make  a  guess  now — will  be  close  to 
$100,000,000. 

Mr.  Snook.  Gross  earnings? 

Mr.  Burke.  Including  the  money  set  aside  for  the  Federal  tax. 
Of  course  Swift  &  Co.  last  year  showed  earnings  of  $34,000,000,  but 
he  had  a  special  fund  set  aside  of  $10,000,000,  which  was  supposed 
to  cover  taxes,  so  that  his  actual  earnings,  including  the  Federal  tax, 
were  $44,000,000  for  last  year: 

Now,  the  only  concern  that  has  made  a  report  this  year,  which  is 
out  and  published  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  is  the  Cudahy  concern, 
and  that  concern  shows  a  net  return  of  $3,300,000,  approximately. 
But  I  notice  they  set  aside  for  taxes  something  like  $2,000,000.  Of 
course,  all  the  rest  of  us  in  figuring  our  profits  nowadays  include  the 
Federal  tax. 

I  did  not  quite  finish  that  statement  about  the  volume  of  business 
done — the  general  statement  I  was  making  in  regard  to  the  packers. 
The  volume  of  business  done  by  the  packers  in  1908  was,  approxi- 
mately, $637,000,000,  The  volume  of  business  done  in  1917  was, 
approximately,  $2,024,000,000.  Swift  &  Co.  alone  last  year  did.  a 
business  of  over  $875,000,000,  and  I  would  not  be  surprised  at  all 
if  his  returns  showed  a  billion  dollars  this  year  in  business,  includ- 
ing the  segregated  properties. 

;  Wilson  &  Co.,  in  organizing  their  new  business,  decided  not  to 
^ake  the; name  of  Wilson  Packing  Co.,  and  the  reason  given  was  that 
they  preferred  to  have  Wilson  &  Co.  so  they  could  handle  other  out- 
side food  products  to  better  advantage.  Chairman  Colver  has  gone 
into  detail  before  this  committee,  I  presume,  in  regard  to  the  out- 
side food  products  in  which  these  people  are  embarking. 

In  fact,  the  meat  business  is  just  one  feature,  and  if  the  expansion 
goes  on  as  they  are  undoubtedly  planning  it  to  go  on — they  are 
Organizing  to  go  on  that  way — there  is  no  limit  to  the  volume  of 
business  and  control  in  various  lines  that  they  will  finally  assume. 
:  If  there  is  not  some  kind  of  control  to  take  the  place  of  the  present 
.  control,  the  prospect  looks  mighty  bad  for  furnishing  the  food  sup- 
plies to  those  starving  people  in. Europe  on  an  economical  basis; 
and  the  packers,  being  the  very  largest  dealers  in  those  food  supplies, 
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they  are  the  people  with  whom  that  control  should  start,  in  my 
opinion. 

I  want  to  say  one  other  thing  before  I  close,  and  that  is  a  very 
short  statement  along  this  same  line.  This  is  a  statement  that  I  pre- 
pared for  a  live-stock  association,  and  I  will  quote  about  a  page  of  it. 

Speaking  of  the  Sims  bill : 

The  President,  under  the  bill,  has  very  wide  discretionary  powers,  but  it  is 
altogether  improbable  that  he  would  have  recourse  to  the  sterner  provisions 
of  the  bill  until  it  had  been  demonstrated  that  the  milder  ones  would  not  suffice. 
It  is  proper  to  impress  upon  you  that  the  character  of  the  legislation  enacted 
at  this  time  regarding  essential  food  supplies  will  have  far-reaching  conse- 
quences. It  will  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  both  production  and  distribution, 
and  never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  it  been  so  important  that  produc- 
tion and  distribution  be  mobilzed  to  a  single  purpose,  namely,  saving  the 
world  from  famine.  Famine  means  anarchy,  and  if  anarchy  spreads  over 
Europe  the  world  will  not  'be  safe  for  democracy,  and  we  and  our  allies  will 
have  sacrificed  our  blood  and  treasure  in  vain. 

On  the  proper  distribution  of  our  food  supplies  until  next  harvest  hangs 
the  fate  of  millions.  The  Food  Adminstratipn  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  during  this  winter  between  three  and  four  hundred  million  people  in 
Europe  will  be  more  or  less  dependent  on  imports  for  food  supplies  and  that 
least  20,000,000  tons  of  our  food  products  for  export  will  be  required  before 
next  harvest,  as  against  11,820,000  tons  during  the  last  crop  year  and  a  yearly 
average  of  6,000,000  tons  before  the  war.  The  mere  statement  of  the  figures  is 
sufficient  to  show  the  possiblities  of  manipulation. 

A  chaos  of  speculation  and  profiteering  is  more  than  likely  to  result  if 
Government  control  and  restraint  is  withdrawn  with  the  signing  of  peace. 
The  danger  is  imminent,  as  the  Food  Adminstration,  with  whom  the  control 
and  regulation  has  rested,  automatically  goes  out  of  business  when  peace  is 
signed.  It  is  therefore  not  only  the  part  of  wisdom,  it  is  a  stern  necessity 
which  demands  prompt  legislative  action  applied  to  the  group  of  men  who  domi- 
nate the  food  supplies  of  the  country. 

The  war  has  taught  us  how  to  control  speculation  and  profiteering.  It 
has  also  taught  us  how  distribution  can  be  successfully  accomplished  on  an 
immense  scale. 

The  remedies  recommended  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  if  enacted 
into  law,  would  make  permanent  the  system  which  has  proved  so  successful 
during  the  war  in  the  distribution  of  essential  food  products,  especially  live 
stock  and  the  products  therefrom.  It  is  inconceivable  that  we  should  lose  all 
the  ground  gained  by  going  back  to  the  old  order. 

Why  should  we  not  improve  the  quality  of  governmental  administration  so 
that  it  will  perform  its  functions  even  more  efficiently? 

I  notice  the  licensing  of  the  commission  men  is  left  out  of  the  bill 
entirely,  and  I  think  it  very  highly  important  that  the  commission 
men  should  be  kept  under  license  after  the  war  is  over. 

Mr.  Bueke.  Any  bill  that  is  passed,  I  think,  should  include  that 
provision ;  not  only  that  provision,  but  it  should  include  the  licensing 
of  the  stockyards,  too,  as  a  permanent  feature. 

In  the  past  the  commission  men  have  arbitrarily  set  their  charges ; 
the  producer  has  had  to  pay  without  having  any  representation,  and 
it  is  very  proper  that  some  third  party,  like  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  is  at  present  administering  the  licensing  of  the  com- 
mission men,  should  stand  as  an  arbitrator  between  the  producer  and 
the  commission  men.  Otherwise  the  producer  has  no  representation 
whatever,  and  the  commission  men  absolutely  dictate  the  terms  on 
which  he  shall  do  business  with  them. 

Unless  there  is  some  question,  gentlemen,  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Burke,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  illuminating  statement.  Mr.  Fisher,  will  it  meet  your  conveni- 
ence to  begin  at  10.30  to-morrow  and  go  ahead?  • 
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Mr.  Fisher.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say,  then,  to  the  members  of  the  committee* 
and  others  who  may  be  interested  that  the  committee  will  hold  a  ses- 
sion to-morrow,  beginning  at  10.30  o'clock,  and  ex-Secretary  Fisher; 
will  be  heard  as  the  first  witness.    I  hope  that  order  will  not  be 
changed. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.50  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.  tomorrow,  Friday,  January  10, 1919.) 


Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

House  or  Representatives, 
Friday,  Jcmuary  10, 1919. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Thetus  W.  Sims 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WALTER  L.  FISHERJ  COUNSEL  FOR  THE 
MARKET  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  LIVE 
STOCK  ASSOCIATION,  CORN  EXCHANGE  BANK  BUILDING,  CHI- 
CAGO, ILL. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order.  Mr. 
Secretary,  you  will  now  proceed  to  make  your  statement. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  assume  that  the  con- 
cern of  this  committee  is  with  the  question  as  to  what  remedies;  if 
any,  ought  to  be  applied  to  this  situation,  rather  than  the  history  of 
the  controversy  as  it  has  been  carried  on  in  the  past ;  at  any  rate,  that 
is  my  chief  concern. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  expressing  the  wishes  and  desires 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Fisher.  In  order  to  be  constructive  in  this  situation,  of  course, 
we  can  not  ignore  the  past,  because  before  you  can  treat  a  disease  you 
have  got  at  least  to  diagnose  the  situation  and  know  what  it  is  you 
are  trying  to  remedy;  but  that  is  the  only  interest  I  have  in  past 
conditions. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  state,  Mr.  Secretary  what  posi-, 
tion  you  now  hold. 

Mr.  Fisher.  My  name  is  Walter  L.  Fisher;  I  am  a  resident  of 
Chicago,  and  am  counsel  for  the  market  committee  of  the  American 
National  Live  Stock  Association. 

I  have  been  interested  in  this  matter  for  a  very  considerable 
period — a  great  many  years — but  have  been  actively  connected  with 
it  only  during  the  past  three  years. 

If  you  will  pardon  the  personal  note,  I  may  say  that  in  practicing 
law,  I  have  for  a  very  considerable  period  of  time  had  clients  who 
have  been  interested  in  this  business  in  one  way  or  another,  and  who 
have  come  to  me  for  advice  in  connection  with  their  business  and 
financial  affairs,  but  not  particularly  with  reference  to  any  of  these, 
matters  concerning  their  relations  with  the  packers. 

During  those  previous  years,  prior  to  the  time  I  came  to  Washing- 
ton as  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  a  number  of  these  people  had  urged 
on  me  the  importance  of  taking  up  their  marketing  situation,  on  ac-r 
count  of  the  very  unsatisfactory  conditions  that  they  believed  to 
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prevail,  and  I  had  always  told  them  that,  in  my  judgment,  there  was 
not  any  use  taking  up  the  matter  until  they  were  ready  to  go  at  it  in 
earnest  and  had  two  things :  First,  that  they  had  a  number  of  men 
who  were  familiar  with  the  business  and  who  were  willing  to  give 
their  time  and  attention  to  it,  because  an  outsider  would  not  under- 
stand the  problem  and  would  not  know  how  to  handle  it  intelligently ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  until  they  had  gotten  together  in  some 
organized  form,  with  sufficient  funds  and  backing,  to  make  it  evi- 
dent they  were  going  to  carry  the  thing  through  to  the  end,  and  that. 
it  was  not  going  to  be  merely  one  of  these  flash  in  the  pan  per- 
formances that  blows  up  after  the  initial  energy  has  been  expended. 

Now,  conditions  had  become  so  very  bad  in  the  industry,  from  the 
point  of  view,  at  least,  of  the  producers,  that  the  American  Na- 
tional Live  Stock  Association  appointed  a  special  committee  to  look 
into  the  matter,  and  that  committee  recommended  the  formation  of  a 
special  standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  market  committee, 
which  was  given  funds  by  voluntary  subscription,  and  which  was 
composed  of  a  number  of  men  of  long  experience  and  of  high  stand- 
ing in  £he  business,  representing  the  territory  over  the  entire  West ; 
that  is  to  say,  extending  from  Texas  on  the  south  to  Wyoming  on  the 
north.  One  of  the  members  of  that  committee  is  now  an  honored 
Member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  Senator  John  B.  Kendrick, 
elected  since  his  connection  with  this  market  committee. 

These  men  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  taking  up  the  problem 
and  seeing  if  they  could  not  work  out  something  that  would  be 
constructive.  • 

It  was  at  that  stage  that  they  came  again  to  me  .and  asked  me  to 
act  as  counsel  for  the  committee,  and  I  agreed  to  do  so,  and  came 
to  Washington,  talked  with  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  of 
the  Government  here  concerned,  such  as  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
and  tried  to  find  out  what  they  thought  was  the' best  way  to  proceed. 

I  found  a  large  number  of  measures  pending  in  Congress.  I  found, 
resolutions  calling  on  the  Department  of  Justice  to  prosecute  the 
packers,  resolutions  calling  on  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
investigate  them,  resolutions  directing  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  investigate  them,  resolutions  for  a  special  committee  of  the 
House,  resolutions  for  a  special  committee  of  the  Senate,  resolutions 
for  a  special  joint  committee,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Certain  of  these  measures  had  gotten  to  the  stage  where' they  had. 
been  referred  to  committees  and  hearings  set,  and  it  was  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  of  everybody  here,  including  the  representatives 
of  the  Federal  departments,  that  the  thing  to  do  was  to  get  in  to  the 
hearing  which  was  then  pending  on  a  resolution  offered  by  Congress- 
man Borland  and  use  that  resolution  as  the  basis  for  action ;  that  is 
to  say,  to  get  a  discussion  of  the  matter  along  constructive  lines,  and 
then  modify  the  resolution  so  that  that  would  be  the  result,  or  that 
it  would  be  aimed  in  that  direction. 

Through  the  very  vigorous  opposition  of  the  packers  that  failed. 
This  opposition  not  only  manifested  itself  in  the  hearing,  oppositon 
that  everybody  knew  about,  and  that  was  going  on  publicly,  but  a 
subsequent  investigation  of  their  records  and  files' showed  that  they 
were  busy  trying  to  defeat  the  investigation,  secretly,  by  all  manner 
of  influence  inside  the  departments.     They  attempted  to  sidetrack 
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it -by  getting  an  inocuous  investigation  over  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  did  not  have  any  teeth  and  could  not  require 
the  production  of  books  and  papers.  There  is  a  very  great  deal  of 
information  in  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  derived 
directly  from  the  packers'  files  that  shows  the  extraordinary  meas-, 
ures  and  lengths  they  went  in  an  attempt  to  defeat  the  program  as 
we  had  tried  to  work  it  out  then. 

The  result  was,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  that  the  President  took 
the  matter  up  orchis  own  initiative,  and  sent  a  letter  to  he  Federal 
Trade  Commission  directing  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  investigation,  and  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  probable 
amount  of  money  they  would  need,  so  it  could  be  transmitted  to 
Congress.  The  result  was  an  appropriation  of  $250,000,  I  think,  by 
Congress,  which  supplemented  the  President's  instructions  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  resulted  in  the  investigation  which 
has  already  been  called  to  your  attention. 

Now,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  criticism  of  that  investigation, 
and  there  has  been  an  attempt  made,  as  I  see  it,  to  misrepresent  the 
character  of  the  investigation. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  as  I  understand  it,  does  not  have 
adversary  proceedings  in  which  witnesses  are-  called  and  the  parties 
to  the  controversy  are  permitted  to  appear  by  counsel  and  cross- 
examined  until,  at  least,  the  investigation  has  reached  the  stage  where 
they  are  preferred  direct  charges  of  specific  malpractice  or  misbe- 
havior ;  violations  of  the  provisions  of  the  statute  with  regard  to  un- 
fair trade  practices  or  things  of  that  kind. 

I  know  that  the  Federad  Trade  Commission  treated  me  precisely 
as  it  did  the  packers ;  that  is,  treated  the  producers  and  the  packers 
precisely  alike.  Our  suggestion  that  we  might  be  permitted  to  ap- 
pear and  present  evidence,  and,  perhaps,  ask  questions  of  witnesses 
was  treated  precisely  the  same  as  the  packers  were  treated. 

The  commission  took  the  position  that  it  was  an  investigation 
which  they  were  then  conducting  and  not  a  trial,  and  that  they 
would  have  to  follow  precisely  the  practice  they  have  followed  in  all 
of  their  other  matters,  the  general  practice  established  by  the  com- 
mission of  refusing  to  let  counsel  on  either  side  participate  in  the 
inquiry,  but  to  conduct  it  exclusively  by  their  own  representatives. 

A  very  large  part  of  the  evidence  which  they  obtained  was,  of 
course,  obtained  by  direct  reports  from  the  packers,  under  oath.  I 
think,  in  most  instances,  and  then  an  examination  of  the  records 
themselves;  the  books  for  the  financial  transactions  and  their  files 
for  the  correspondence  and  other  evidence. 

Now,  the  producers  who  had  been  responsible  for  the  investigation, 
who  had  appeared  and  by  their  support,  at  least,  contributed  to 
getting  the  appropriation,  and  who  thought  they  knew  something 
about  the  subject  from  having  worked  on  it  for  some  time,  were  not 
allowed  to  know  what  the  packers  were  furnishing  in  the  way  of 
evidence.  We  were  not  permitted  to  see  the  replies  they  made  to  the 
questionnaires  of  the  commission  any  more  than  the  packers  were 
allowd  to  examine  the  documents  or  other  evidence  which  the  com- 
mission gathered  from  other  sources. 

So  that  I  think  that  while  undoubtedly  the  investigation  did  at 
times  boil  up  to  a  point  where  it  got  to  be  controversial  in  the  press, 
the  investigation  in  the  main  was  conducted  in  entire  propriety  and 
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in  entire  accordance  with  the  long-established  precedents  and  rules 
of  the  commission;  and  the  attempt  to  criticize  it  because  the' packers, 
were  not  allowed  to  come  in  and  cross-examine  would  apply  to  every 
investigation,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  the  commission  has  conducted 
since  it  was  established.  It  is  not  the  method  established  in  matters- 
of  this  kind. 

I  know  that  frequently  I  would  have  been  delighted  to  have  been 
allowed  to  ask  some  very  interesting  questions  of  witnesses  who  were 
on  the  stand,  and  although  I  sat  in  the  room  I  was  not  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  inquiry  any  more  than  the  packers'  counsel  were. 

Now,  the  times  when  it  did  boil  up,  I  may  say,  not  directly  as  a 
participant  in  them,  because  I  did  not  get  involved  in  any  'of  those 
boilings,  Mr.  Packer  was  quite  as  much  responsible  as  Mr.  Heney,  or 
any  of  the  others  conducting  the  investigation,  because  while  the 
hearings  were  reported  in  the  press  during  their  progress,  and 
thereby  led  to  public  comment  on  the  matter,  the  packers  immediately 
followed  up  the  publication  of  this  material  in  the  press  by  giving 
out  press  statements  of  their  own,  and  by  attempting  to  influence 
public  opinion  and  discuss  the  merits  of  the  proposition  in  the 
columns  of  the  newspapers  while  the  inquiry  was  in  progress.  The 
result  would  be  that  at  the  subsequent  hearing,  the  counsel  for  the 
commission  would  revert  occasionally  to  some  of  these  matters  that 
had  been  raised. 

Not  only  that,  but  there  was  the  most  palpable  attempt  to  influence- 
the  public  authorities  by  pressure  from  influential  sources  right  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  hearing,  emanating  entirely  from .  packer 
sources;  and  if  the  matter  got  to  be  a  little  controversial  and  a  little 
on  the  publicity  side,  the  responsibility  does  not  rest  wholly  on  the 
counsel  for  the  commission  but  is  to  be  shared  by  both  of  them. 

I  am  not  much  interested  in  those  matters.  I  am  not  much  inter- 
ested in  whether  the'  packers  were  guilty  of  criminal  offenses.  If 
they  were,  they  ought  to  be  punished  and  prosecuted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  What  I  am  interested  in  is  knowing  what  the  real 
facts  are,  the  fundamental,  essential  facts,  and  then  what  are  the 
remedies  that  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  situation  to  cure  it. 

Now,  I  think  I  can  say  without  the  slightest  danger  of  any  attempt 
to  contradict  what  I  say  that  long  prior  to  this  investigation,  con- 
fessedly, the  packers,  the  five  large  packing  concerns,  were  in  the 
process  of  forming  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  packing  business. 

I  say  this  because  in  connection  with  the  first  indictment  of  the 
packers  for  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws,  their  counsel  admitted 
that  they  were  in.  the  habit  of  meeting,  through  their  representatives 
around  the  table  and  agreeing  upon  a  division  of  territory  in  the  dis- 
tribution and  sale  of  their  product ;  that  they  had  an  elaborate  system 
of  checks  by  which  they  imposed  fines  and  penalties  for  any  violation 
cf  the  agreements  among  themselves ;  and  that  they  were  then,  in- 
tentionally, in  the  process  of  forming  a  complete  combination.  In 
fact,  prior  to  1902, 1  think,  it  can  not  be  successfully  controverted — I 
doubt  if  it  will  be  attempted— that  they  were  in  the  process  of  form- 
ing a  complete  monopoly  and  combination  of  the  character  that  was 
embodied  in  the  Northern  Securities  plan,  and  the  various  other  in- 
dustrial combinations  that  were  then  in  process  of  formation  through- 
out the  country. 
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The  very  latest  utterance,  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  is  by 
Swift  &  Co.,  being  a  pamphlet  issued  in  criticism  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  report,  or  in  reply  to  it,  which  says  in  so  many 
words — I  seem  to  have  mislaid  it. 

Mr.  Burke.  Do  you  want  a  copy  of  it? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Yes.  On  page  16  of  this  document  issued  on  July  3, 
1918,  by  Swift  &  Co.,  I  read,  as  follows: 

The  fact  that  the  packers  once  had  "beef  pools  "  js  not  germane.  The  "  beef 
pools  " — that  is,  the  arrangements  whereby  the  quantity  of  beef  that  could  be 
shipped  by  each  packer  to  various  large  eastern  markets — were  discontinued  in 
1902. 

Now,  while  that  is  an  allegation  that  they  were  discontinued,  it  is 
also  an  allegation  that  up  to  that  time  they  existed.  It  is  an  admis- 
sion on  its  face  of  that  situation,  and  while  they  euphemistically 
state  that  "  the  arrangements  whereby  the  quantity  of  beef  that 
could  be  shipped  by  each  packer  to  various  large  eastern  markets 
were  discontinued,"  they  have  omitted  very  important  aspects  of  the 
agreement. 

It  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose  I  have  in  mind  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fundamental  admission  that  they  were  confessedly  en- 
gaged in  a  combination  among  themselves,  a^  least,  to  the  extent 
stated  in  this  document. 

Now,  what  happened  in  1902  ? 
'  The  Government  having  the  matter  under  investigation,  and  the 
Garfield  report  following,  and  the  prosecution  in  the  courts,  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Northern  Securities  case,  all 
put  an  end  to  the  plan  which  they  then  had  in  mind  of  forming  a 
combination  such  as  the  Standard  Oil  or  any  of  the  other  large  indus- 
trial combinations. 

I  am  not  criticizing  them.  It  was  supposed  by  many  business 
men  and  lawyers  that  combinations  of  that  kind  were  not  only  en- 
tirely legal  but  that  they  were  economically  defensible. 

As  the  packers  say,  reading  on  from  Mr.  Swift's  statement : 

Although  public  opinion  would  probably  not  countenance  such  arrangements 
at  present,  they  were  undoubtedly  of  benefit  to  the  public  at  large  in  that  they 
helped  to  avoid  recurrent  gluts  and  scarcities  in  eastern  markets,  and  tended 
to  steady  prices. 

If  we  had  time,  I  would  like  very  much  to  discuss  that  special 
plea  in  defense  of  the  combination,  because  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
justified  either  in  fact  or  in  principle;  but  we  pass  it.  It  was  then 
supposed  to  be  defensible  on  some  grounds. 

Now,  the  Government  prosecuted  them  and  they  went  on  the  stand. 
They  did  not  deny  the  facts.  No  one  can  be  familiar  with  the 
record  in  the  case  of  the  first  criminal  prosecution  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  have  any  other  opinin  but  that  they  would  have  been, 
criminally  convicted  and  sentenced  but  for  the  fact  that  their  astute 
counsel  was  able  to  devise  the  plea  of  the  immunity  bath,  and  by, 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  Department  or  Bureau  of  Corporations 
had  required  them  to  give  evidence,  which  the  President  had  sent  ' 
to  the  Department  of  Justice,  they  were  able  to  claim  they  had  been 
compelled  in  effect  to  testify  against  themselves,  and  therefore  they 
were  entitled  to  immunity,  and  the  court  so  held.  Not  that  they  were 
not  guilty,  not  that  they  had  not  done  the  things  charged  against 
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them,  but  having  been  comepelled  to  prove  their  own  guilt,  therefore, 
they  could  not  be  legally  prosecuted. 

As  I  say,  we  all  know  the  swing  of  public  opinion  at  that  time, 
and  the  plan  of  having  a  great  big,  huge  combination  of  all  the  pack- 
ing interests  of  the  United  States  was  abandoned. 

In  the  meantime,  as  I  understand  the  facts,  and  as  they  are  alleged 
to  have  been  established  by  the  investigation  recently  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  in  anticipation  of  this  combination  that  was 
in  process,  each  of  the  larger  packing  concerns  had  been  buying  up 
their  most  active  and  aggressive  competitors  and  not  consolidating 
them  at  that  stage  with  themselves,  but  keeping  them  out  so  as  to 
put  them  all  into  the  hopper  when  they  formed  the  large  combina- 
tion ;  that  is  to  say,  Armour  &  Co.  would  buy  certain  competitors  or 
competing  concerns,  Swift  &  Co.  would  buy  others,  and  each  of  them 
had  a  certain  number  of  these  one-time  competitors  in  their  owner- 
ship. 

When  the  plan  of  the  complete  combination  was  abandoned,  for 
the  reasons  I  have  stated,  they  took  these  competing  concerns  which 
they  had  not  yet  consolidated  with  themselves,  and  they  put  them 
altogether  into  the  National  Packing  Co.,  and  in  the  National  Pack- 
ing Co.  each  of  these  large  concerns  held  such  an  interest  as  was 
proper  in  view  of  the  amount  they  had  contributed;  that  is  to  say, 
these  one-time  competitors  by  Swift,  Armour,  and  Morris. 

Now,  as  directors  of  the  National  Packing  Co.  these  men,  or  their 
representatives,  sat  around  the  table  as  directors  of  the  National 
Packing  Co.  and 'discussed  the  packing  situation. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  When  was  the  National  Packing  Co.  organized  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  In  1902. 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  date,  Congressman,  but 
about  1902.  Of  course,  they  discussed  the  question  as  to  what  it  was 
proper  for  the  National  Packing  Co.  to  do,  the  prices  it  should  pay, 
the  prices  it  should  ask,  and  the  trade  methods  it  should  follow. 

As  was  subsequently  claimed,  these  gentlemen  sitting  around  the 
table,  without  any  sort  of  combination  or  confederation  among  them- 
selves, of  course  being  convinced  it  was  the  proper  thing  to  follow 
certain  lines  of  policy,  would  not  go  out  and  follow  any  other  lines 
of  policy  in  their  own  business,  not  that  they  had  agreed  to  do  it — 
perish  the  thought— but  that  sitting  around  the  table  as  representa- 
tives of  these  interests,  as  directors  of  the  National  Packing  Co., 
being  convinced  that  certain  courses  were  proper,  they  went  out  and 
followed  these  same  courses  in  their  separate  businesses  just  because 
those  things  seemed  to  them  to  be  wise. 

The  Federal  Government,  having  looked  into  the  matter,  was  un- 
able to  see  the  matter  in  that  light,  and,  aided  by  -various  collateral 
circumstances  and  evidence  showing  the  real  intent  and  purpose,  as 
was  claimed,  of  this  National  Packing  Co.,  they  charged— that  is,  the 
Department  of  Justice  charged— that  the  National  Packing.  Co.  had 
become  a  mere  substitute  for  the  Veeder  pool— for  the  beef  pool— 
which  it  was  said  was  discontinued  in  1902,  and  that  it  was  a  very 
convenient  method  of  carrying  out  the  arrangement  which  had  been 
checked  in  the  process  of  development. 

They  had  a  lot  of  witnesses  in  the  district  attorney's  office  and  be- 
fore the  grand  jury,  and  the  result  was  a  second  indictment,  in  which 
the  Government  undertook  to  show  that  the  National  Packing  Co. 
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was  really  the  instrumentality  by  which  an  unlawful  combination 
was  being  carried  out.  Later,  as  explained  by  the  district,  attorney, 
when  the  trial  came  on  certain  of  the  witnesses  on  the  stand  did  not 
testify  exactly  as  they  had  testified  before;  and,  the  technical  rules 
of  evidence  being  applied  and  the  proper  presumption  of  innocence 
being  given  to  the  accused,  the  result  was  that  difficult  thing  of  ,con-'? 
victing  criminally  a  man  charged  with  violation  of  the  Sherman. 
Act,  and  the  result  was  an  acquittal  in  that  criminal  case. 

I  may  say,  in  passing,  I  believe,  with  the  exception  of  the  National 
Cash  Register  officials,  I  do  not  think  we  have  ever  succeeded- in 
making  any  progress  along  criminal  lines  in  the  treatment  of  this 
subject.  Juries  do  not  like  to  convict  men  criminally  and  hold  that 
they  intentionally  did  certain  things  with  a  criminal  intent  when 
they  are  dealing  with  these  big  economic  questions  that  nobody  really 
at  that  time  specially  thought  we  had  made  much  progress  in  solving. 

The  result  was  an  acquittal  in  that  case,  to  which  the  packers  are 
entitled  to  every  benefit. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  there  was  the  National  Packing  Co., , 
and  the  .Government  either  started — I  have  forgotten  whether  suit 
was  actually  begun  or  not ;  if  not,  it  was  threatened,  and  they  were 
notified  it  would  be  begun — a  civil  suit  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Na- 
tional Packing  Co.,  and,  like  Davy  Crockett's  coon,  those  in  control 
of  the  National  Packing  Co.  said  that  the  Government  need  not 
shoot,  they  would  come  down.  So  they  came  down,  and  they. dis- 
solved the  National  Packing  Co.  voluntarily,  and  they  followed  the 
course  which  the  Department  of  Justice  was  accepting  in  all  these 
matters,  not  of  restoring  the  former  competition  in  the  business  but 
of  being  satisfied  with  a  division  of  the  National  Packing  Co.  into 
the  proportionate  fractions  or  parts  that  belonged  to  each  of  the  five 
large  concerns  and  then  passing  them  back  to  them,  In  other  words, 
these  competitors  that  had  once  been  competing  with  the  five  large 
concerns  were  not  reinstated  as  competitors  at  all ;  no  new  competir 
tion  was  injected  into  the  situation,  but  the  absorption  of  the  com- 
petition was  acquiesced  in,  and  Armour  simply  took  a  fraction  of 
the  National  Packing  Co.'s  assets  and  holdings,  and  Swift  a  fraction, 
and  so  on. 

So  they  divided  it  back  among  the  gentlemen  who  were  charged',' at 
least,  with  having  formed  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  combination 
and  controlling  the  business. 

I  mention  these  things  not  for  the  purpose  of  raking  up  this  past 
controversy.  As  I  said  before,  if  following  that,  and  within  the 
period  of  the  statute  of  limitations,  these  gentlemen  have  been  guilty 
of  criminal  practices,  they  ought  to  be  prosecuted,  but  that  is  a  mat- 
ter for  the  Department  of  Justice.  I  do  not  understand,  that  you 
gentlemen  are  particularly  interested  in  that. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  I  understand,  has  taken  the  evidence,, 
and  I  am  told  a  number  of  its  ablest  men  are  now  in  active  work  on 
this  thing  in  Chicago,  going  over  the  evidence,  and  preparing  to  take 
such  steps  as  they  think  are  proper  on  the  criminal  side. 

That  is  not  what  interests  us  at  all,  but  it  does  interest  us  to  know 
that  the  situation  has  been  that  this  industry  was  in  process  of 
being  consolidated  and  monopolized  under  the.  control  of  a  combii* 
tination  that  would  have  dominated,  and  which,  as  the  producers 
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believe,  has  continuously  dominated  it  from  before  1902  down  to  the 
present  time. 

You  may  discount  the  investigation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission all  you  wish;  you  may  eliminate  everything  except  those 
records,  those  letters,  that  appear  upon  the  files  that  can  not  possibly 
be  explained  away,  and  you  have  got  plenty  left  to  conclusively  es- 
tablish that  these  concerns  have  been  in  substantial  combination  with 
each  other;  have  been  working  together,  and  dividing  the  business 
from  the  time  they  admit  they  were  doing  it  down  to  the  present 
time,  and  the  excuse  may  be  the  one  that  Mr.  Swift  has  put  into  his 
pamphlet,  or  it  may  be  any  other  excuse,  I  do  not  care.  The  ques- 
tion is,  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it  ?  Are  we  going  to  permit 
an  industry,  as  absolutely  vital  and  fundamental  to  the  American 
Nation,  to  the  people  of  this  country,  consumer  and  producer  alike, 
are  we  to  permit  a  combination  of  that  kind  to  continue,  without  im- 
posing upon  it  any  restraints,  any  regulation  of  any  kind ;  and  if 
we  are  not,  what  are  we  going  to  do  ? 

Now,  there  are  but  three  ways  in  which  it  can  be  treated,  and 
among  those  three  ways  we  must  choose. 

We  must  either  undertake  to  reestablish  free  competition  of  a  suf- 
ficient character  to  justify  us  in  relying  upon  the  play  of  competi- 
tion to  protect  the  public  interest;  or  we  must  admit  the  practical 
combination  and  impose  on  it  Government  regulation  in  the  interest 
of  the  public ;  or  the  Government  itself  must  take  the  business  over 
and  run  it. 

I  know  of  no  other  method  by  which  it  can  be  treated  and  I  have 
never  heard  of  any  other  method.  You  might  undertake  to  combine 
some  of  these  so  that  they  will  not  necessarily  be  each  exclusive  of 
the  other,  but  those  are  the  only  three  ways  I  know  of  in  which  it 
can  be  treated. 

Up  to  date  we  have  not  succeeded  in  any  industry  in  the  United 
States  that  has  once  been  consolidated  in  restoring  free  and  open 
competition.  We  have  gotten  back  some  competitive  element,  but 
we  have  not  succeeded  in  a  single  industry  that  has  once  been  con- 
solidated. That  does  not  mean  we  should  abandon  the  attempt  as 
hopeless,  but  it  does  mean  we  should  at  least  remember  the  fact  and 
bear  the  fact  in  mind  that  up  to  date  we  have  not  been  successful, 
and  see  whether  there,  are  not  other  precautions  that  have  to  be  taken. 

Now,  as  to  regulation,  we  have  tried  regulation  in  various-  ways, 
and  we  know  a  little,  at  least,  about  the  limitations  of  regulation.  We 
have  undertaken  to  regulate  the  railroads,  with  the  result  that  the 
public  is  not  satisfied  and  the  railroads  certainly  are  eminently  dis- 
satisfied; and  judging  by  the  morning  papers  their  proposal  is  that 
we.  shall  remove  various  regulatory  provisions,  so  that  they  may 
have  a  freer  hand  to  do  certain  things  that  they  think  are  in  the 
public  interest. 

Let  me  pause  long  enough  on  this  question  of  regulation  to  discuss 
for  a  moment  the  claim  that  the  packers  make  that  they  are  now 
under  regulation.  I  want  to  get  this,  if  I  can,  clearly  before  you. 
If  there  is  anything  that  an  outsider  who  is  not  absolutely  on  the 
inside  can  know  anything  about,  I  think  I  know  a  little  about  the 
attempt  to  regulate  the  packers  during  the  past  two  years. 

I  came  down  to  Washington  repeatedly  and  had  many  discussions 
with  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  assistants  and  with  the  Department  of 
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Agriculture,  and  with  every  department  down  here  that  is  concerned, 
and  while  the  regulation  which  has  been  imposed  upon  the  packers 
may  have  had  the  effect  of  limiting  exploitation  to  a  degree  which 
they  otherwise  would,  have  far  exceeded,  when  you  have  said  that 
you  have  said  absolutely  everything  that  can  be  said  for  the  regu- 
latory measures  thus  far  adopted. 

What  has  been  done  ?  The  Food  Administration  has  put  the  pack- 
'  ers  under  license,  a  very  simple  document,  the  efficacy  of  which 
depends  entirely  on  the  regulations  under  the  license.  It  embodies 
an  attempt — it  was  discussed  here  yesterday  by  Mr.  Burke — to  regu- 
late the  packers  by  imposing  a  limitation  on  the  profits  they  were 
to  make  on  two  subdivisions  of  their  business  excluding  a  third. 

In  other  words,  the  proposition  has  been  that  on  class  1,  the  direct 
meat  business  of  the  packers — I  am  not  going  into  the  refinements— 
they  were  to  be  permitted  to  make  not  8  per  cent,  as  Mr.  Burke  has 
stated,  but,  as  I  recall  it,  9  per  cent,  subject  to  the  provision  that 
their  profits  should  not  exceed  2£  per  cent  on  the  turnovers.  On  the 
second  class  of  their  business  they  were  permitted  to  make  15  per 
cent  without  the  provision  as  to  the  turnovers.  On  the  third  class 
of  their  business  they  were  to  be  permitted  to  make  anything  they 
could. 

Now,  I  wish  to  say  at  the  outset 

Mr.  Hamilton  (interposing) .  Will  you  just  state  what  those  classi- 
fications are,  so  we  may  understand  them  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  If  you  want  to  get  them  clearly,  I  would  prefer  to 
read  them. 

Mr.  Btjeke.  The  license  was  turned  in  yesterday. 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  handed  the  license  to  one  af  the  members  of  the 
committee  yesterday. 

Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  Lassiter  has  one  of  them.  It  is  correct,  as  you 
have  stated  it. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Yes;  but  when  I  am  trying  to  state  it  accurately  * ;.I 
would  like  to  be  accurate ;  if  you  want  it  merely  in  general  it  is  as 
I  have  stated  it. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  spoke  of  certain  classifications,  and  I  just 
wanted  to  understand,  in  brief,  what  those  classifications  are.  First, 
as  I  understand  it,  they  were  allowed  9  per  cent  on  the  first  classifi- 
cation and  2£  per  cent  on  the  turnover. 

Mr.  Fisher.  This  is  what  the  license  says  : 


For  the  purposes  of  this  article  the  business,  investments,  income,  and  ; 
of  licensee  shall  be  divided  into  three  classes  as  defined  below. 

In  said  definitions  the  term  business  shall  be  deemed  to  include  production, 
slaughtering,  manufacturing,  preparation,  preservation,  distribution,  transporta- 
tion, and  dealing,  and  the  term  live  stock  shall  be  deemed  to  medn  cattle, 
calves,  swine,  sheep,  lambs,  goats,  and  kids. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  statement  as  to  what  live  stock  means, 
because  they  have  excluded  poultry,  in  which  they  are  extensively 
dealing;  they  have  excluded  eggs;  they  have  excluded  butter  and 
cheese;  they  have  excluded  fruits;  they  have  excluded  fish. and  vege- 
tables, in  all  of  which  they  are  extensively  dealing*;  and  as  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  has  shown  during  the  last  year,  Armour  & 
Co.  or  Armour,  I  do  not  know  just  in  what  form,  has,  become  the 
largest  single  dealer  in  rice  in  the  United  States.  That  is  not  under 
this  regulation  here.    That  is  not  in  the  term  live  stock  at  all 
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The  Chaieman.  The  license  does  not  cover  the  products  you  have 
just  mentioned? 

Mr.  Fisher.  No  ;  I  will  come  to  that. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  I  suppose  you  think  that  food  ought 
to  be  the  first  classification? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  do  not  care  what  it  is,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  So  it  includes  everything  that  has  to 
be  used  for  food  by  the  people  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  No ;  my  point  would  go  further  than  that.  I  do  not 
care  whether  it  is  food  or  not.  When  the  packer  buys  the  steer  he 
buys  the  horns  and  the  hoofs  and  the  hide,  exactly  as  he  buys  the 
steak  and  the  roast  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  I  am  not  concerned  with 
a  definition  which  permits  him  to  set  off  to  one  side  and  treat  differ- 
ently one  class  of  his  products  from  another  class ;  and  I  undertake 
to  say  that  when  any  one  overhead  concern  or  management  is  handling 
a  business  which  includes  other  articles  and  you  superimpose  upon  it 
a  regulation  or  license  which  excludes  from  your  supervision  any 
class  of  that  business,  that,  by  a  simple  manipulation  of  the  accounts, 
the  profits  can  be  made  to  show  on  any  class  that  you  choose. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  That  is  as  to  the  second  class,  his  by- 
products. 

Mr.  Fisher.  That  is  as  to  all  classes. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  speaking  of  poultry,  fish,  etc., 
which  are  not  part  of  the  steer  at  all. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Eight,  sir. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  And  I  asked  you  whether  the  first 
class  ought  not,  therefore,  to  have  included  all  articles  of  food. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Very  well.  Now,  as  I  got  your  point,  I  would  say  that 
certainly  it  ought  to  include  every  article  of  food,  but  it  also  ought  to 
include  articles  which  are  not  foods  but  are  dealt  in  by  the  same 
organization. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Whether  they  are  by-products  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Certainly,  I  am  now  talking.  Mr.  Congressman,  on 
the  proposition  not  of  any  direct  interest  which  the  producer  of  live 
stock  has  in  relation  to  poultry  and  eggs  or  anything  that  is  not  de- 
rived from  his  live  stock ;  but  I  am  now  addressing  myself  to  the-ques- 
tion  of  the  efficacy  of  the  license  imposed  on  the  man  who  is  conduct- 
ing the  business. 

Now,  the  license  says : 

(1)  Class  1  shall  include: 

(a)  The  slaughtering  of  live  stock.    , 

(6)  Business  in  meats  derived  from  slaughtered  live  stock. 

(c)  Business  in  any  other  food  product  in  which  the  value  of  materials  de- 
rived from  slaughtered  live  stock  constitutes  one-fourth  or  more  of  the  total 
value  of  materials. 

,  Note  that  language :  "  Business  in  any  other  food  product  in  which 
the  value  of  materials  derived  from  slaughtered  live  stock  constitutes 
one-fourth  or  more  of  the  total  value  of  materials." 

If  the  materials  derived  from  live  stock,  the  very  steer  which  ,has 
been  bought  from  the  producer,  does  not  constitute  one-fourth  in 
the  article  or  product,  it  is  ignored. 

{d)  Business  in  inedible  by-products  of  slaughtered  live  stock  which  have  not 
been  elaborated  beyond  the  stage  or  condition  in  which  it  is  common  for  con- 
cerns in  the  slaughtering  and  meat-packing  industry  to  sell  such  by-products  in 
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large  quantities  to  persons  or  concerns  not  engaged  in  that  industry,  including 
specifically  among  others  business  in  hides,  wool  and  goat  hair,  whether  de- 
rived from  slaughtering  live  stock  or  otherwise. 

(e)   Business  in  ice  and  refrigeration. 

(/)  The  operation  of  refrigerator  cars  and  other  railroad  cars  used  primarily 
for  transporting  products  of  class  1. 

(gr)  Any  other  business  incidental  to  business  of  class  1. 

Now,  that  is  class  1. 

(2)  Class  2  shall  include: 

(a)  Business  in  any  products  which  contain  no  material  derived  from  slaugh- 
tered live  stock  or  only  insignificant  quantities  of  such  material. 

( 6 )  Business  in  any  food  product  in  which  less  than  one-fourth,  of  the  value 
of  materials  consists  of  the  value  of  materials  derived  from  slaughtered  live 
stock. 

(o)  Business  in  inedible  by-products  of  slaughtered  live  stock  beyond  tiio 
stage  or  condition  specified  in  paragraph  1,  clause  d,  including  specifically 
among  others  business  in  soaps  and  other  cleansing  materials,  glue,  gelatin, 
glycerine,  ammonia,  sandpaper,  curled  hair,  gut  string,  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions, leather,  commercial  fertilizer,  products  made  by  the  cutting,  shaping,  or 
polishing  of  horn  or  bone,  and  products  in  which  the  products  listed  in  this 
•clause  constitute  the  principal  materials. 

U')  Business  in  packages,  labels,  and  advertising  material  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  business  falling  under  class  1  or  class  2. 

(e)  The  operation  of  cars  used  primarily  for  transporting  products  of  class  2. 

(/)  Any  business  not  specifically  falling  in  class  1  or  class  3. 

Now,  that  is  the  end  of  class  2. 

(3)  Class  3  shall  include: 

(a)  The  raising,  feeding,  and  fattening  of  live  stock. 

That  is  to  say,  the  business  in  which  some  of  them  are  at  times 
•especially  and  extensively  engaged  of  buying  the  live  stock,  hogs  or 
cattle,  and  feeding  them  on  the  outside  and  then  bringing  them  in 
and  slaughtering  them  when,  in  their  judgment,  it  is  proper  to  do  so, 
•either  because  they  do  really  lack  the  animals  or  because  it  helps  them 
to  control  the  market,  so  they  do  not  have  to  buy  them  at  what  they 
regard  as  higher  prices  than  they  wish  to  pay. 

(5)  The  slaughtering  of  live  stock  and  the  manufacture  of  any  product  in 
any  foreign  country,  but  the  sale  in  any  foreign  country  of  products  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  shall  not  be  deemed  to  fall  under  class  3. 

(c)  The  operation  of  stockyards  or  of  banks  or  of  loan  agencies  or  institu- 
tions. 

(4)  Dealing  in  options  or  future  contracts  on  any  board  of  trade  or  exchange. 

A  very  important  branch  of  the  business,  because  there  are  at  least   . 
large  possibilities  of  converting  the  profits  which  might  otherwise 
arise  from  the  direct  handling  of  the  product  into  profits  from  trans- 
actions on  general  lines  of  products  on  the  board  of  trade,  and  certain- 
ly the  one  very  materially  influences  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  no  limitation  of  profit  on  that  class. 

Mr.  Fisher.  None  whatever. 

(e)  Any  business  which  has  nothing  to  do  directly  with  food  or  with  products 
•of  slaughtering  live  stock,  or  with  any  of  the  products  or  business  falling  under 
classes  1  and  2,  or  which  does  not  make  use  of  the  distribution  and  transporta- 
tion facilities  of  class  1. 

(/)  Investments  in  and  income  from  any  corporation  or  concern  specified  in 
section  6,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  chief  of  the  meat  division. 

That  is  to  say,  that  excludes  the  subsidiary  corporations,  speaking 
generally. 

(a)  Any  business  which  may  hereafter  be  withdrawn  from  class  2  by  au- 
thority of  the  chief  of  the  meat  division. 
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(d)  The  chief  of  the  meat  division  will,  from  time  to  time,  determine  any 
question  which  may  arise  as  to  the  proper  classification  of  any  given  business 
not  explicitly  described  in  this  section. 

Now,  to  turn  to  section  3  of  the  license : 

Sec.  3.  Ratio  of  profit  to  investment. — Licensee  shall  so  conduct  his  business 
that  the  annual  profit  of  business  of  class  1  shall  not  exceed  9  per  cent  of  the 
investment  therein,  as  hereinafter  defined,  and  that  the  annual  profit  of  business 
of  class  2  shall  not  exceed  15  per  cent  of  the  investment  therein,  as  hereinafter 
defined ;  no  limitation  being  placed  upon  the  profit  on  business  of  class  3 :  Pro- 
vided, however,  That  in  no  case  shall  the  profit  on  business  of  class  1  exceed 
the  limitation  based  on  sales  provided  for  packing  concerns  having  sales  of  less 
than  $100,000,000  per  year. 

That  limitation  is  on  the  turnover. 

The  limitation  of  profit  in  the  one  class  of  business  is  independent  of  the 
limitation  of  profit  in  the  other,  and  no  deficiency  in  the  profit  of  business  of 
one  class  shall  be  made  up  by  so  conducting  the  other  as  to  obtain  an  excess 
of  profit  above  the  limitation  specified. 

Which,  of  .course,  works  the  other  way  around ;  that  is  to  say,  hav- 
ing a  deficit  in  class  1,  although  you  may  have  made  an  excess  profit 
in  class  2,  you  can  not  apply  the  excess  of  class  2  to  make  up  the 
deficit  in  class  1. 

How  under  this  interesting  license 

Mr.  Hamilton.  May  I  see  that  license,  Mr.  Fisher? 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  through  discussing  the  license  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  was  through  so  far  as  undertaking  to  answer  the 
Congressman's  question  in  the  very  language  of  the  license  itself  as 
to  what  the  classification  was,  and  then  what  the  limitations  of  profits 
were. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  would  want  to  con- 
tinue reading  from  it. 

Mr.  Fisher.  No  ;  I  think  not  at  present,  Mr.  Chairman ;  thank  you. 

This  license  was  put  into  effect  by  the  Food  Administration,  con- 
fessedly— I  speak  with  full  knowledge— as  being  a  temporary  expe- 
dient or  beginning,  going  as  far  as  the  Food  Administration  then  felt 
(hey  were  justified  in  going,  but  with  the  direct  statement  and  inten- 
tion of  modifying  it  as  experience  showed  might  be  desirable. 

In  the  meantime  the  Food  Administration  attempted  to  build  up 
a  collateral  organization  among  the  producers.  Mr.  Hoover  and 
Secretary  Houston,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  invited  to 
Washington  a  large  number  of  representative  producers  from  all 
over  the  country,  and  out  of  it  worked  an  advisory  committee  which 
was  supposed  to  be  in  contact  with  the  Food  Administration  from  the 
producers'  point  of  view,  and  to  work  with  it  and  make  suggestions 
and  stand  as  a  sort  of  guaranty  or  assurance  to  the  producers  that 
their  interests  were  being  protected,  or  at  least  the  attempt  was  be- 
ing made  to  protect  them  in  good  faith. 

When  this  license  went  into  effect  it  was  expressly  understood — in 
fact,  it  was  made  a  condition  of  this  advisory  committee  of  the  pro- 
ducers, taking  any  part  in  the  matter  at  all — that  they  should  have 
access  to  the  reports  to  be  made  under  this  license,  and  an  opportunity 
to  examine  the  books  of  the  packers  so  as  to  see  whether  the  reports 
were  justified  by  the  record,  the  purpose  being  and  the  limitation 
being  that  they  were  not  to  make  public  the  details  of  what  they  as- 
certained by  examination  of  these  documents,  but  that  they  might  be 
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in  a  position  to  satisfy  themselves,  as  the  representatives  of  the  pro- 
ducers, as  to  the  facts  in  the  operation  of  the  license,  and  that  they 
would  not  be  merely  a  false  front  put  up  to  create  the  impression  on 
the  producer  that  his  interests  were  being  protected,  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  did  not  know  whether  they  were  being  protected  or  not. 

So  it  was  expressly  understood,  by  questions  asked  and  answered 
categorically,  that  the  producers  were  to  have  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  reports  to  be  made  and  the  books  of  the  packers  for  the 
purpose  of  making  suggestions  to  the  Food  Administration  as  to 
how  it  ought  to  be  changed,  if  at  all,  and  for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
the  producers  that  the  license  was  being  carried  out  in  good  faith 
and  effectively,  so  they  could  depend  upon  their  interests  being  pro- 
tected, at  least,  to  that  extent. 

Now,  there  were  to  be  reports  made  every  so  many  week.  I  have 
forgotten  whether  that  is  in  the  license  or  in  the  regulations  under 
the  license,  but  it  was  about  every  nine  or  ten  weeks,  as  I  remem- 
ber it. 

Here  it  is  in  the  license,  section  10 : 

l'ro/:1n  by  periods. — Licensee  shall  close  his  books  and  determine  his  invest- 
ment, sales,  and  profits  at  least  as  often  as  once  in  10  weeks,  and  at  least  six 
times  per  year,  and  if  licensee  has  heretofore  closed  his  books  at  more  fre- 
quent intervals  he  shall  continue  to  do  so ;  the  interval  between  such  closing 
time  of  the  books  shall  be  called  an  accounting  period. 

The  ratio  of  profits  to  investment  specified  in  section  3  need  not  necessarily 
be  maintained  with  respect  to  each  separate  accounting  period,  but  licensee 
shall  endeavor  to  maintain  as  nearly  uniform  profits  as  practicable,  and  licensee 
shall  so  conduct  his  business  that  the  profits  of  the  first  half  of  the  12-month 
period  ending  on  or  about  November  1  of  each  year  shall  not  exceed  the  said 
limitation  by  more  than  one-third  and  that  the  profit  for  the  entire  12-month 
period  ending  at  said  date  shall  not  exceed  -said  limitation. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  that  explained.  The  packers 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  having  a  sort  of  trial  balance  or  general 
closing  of  their  books  at  these  periods,  so  they  could  keep  a  kind 
of  check  on  the  business  themselves.  Some  of  them  took  shorter 
periods,  and  the  Food  Administration  provided  that  they  should 
continue  that,  recognizing  the  fact,  which  is  a  fact,  that  the  packers, 
like  everybody  else,  like  any  monopoly  that  ever  existed  in  the  world, 
1  do  not  care  how  complete,  are  all  under  the  general  operations  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  They  can  not  slaughter- more  cattle 
than  the  supply  and  they  can  not  sell  more  than  the  people  will 
buy;  and  that  same  limitation,  as  I  have  said,  applies  to  every 
monopoly  that  ever  existed,  but  it  does  not  prevent  a  monopoly  from 
playing  underneath  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  in  making  profits 
far  beyond  those  that  are  economically  justified,  and  in  affecting  pro- 
duction injuriously  to  a  very  serious  degree. 

Now,  they  said  that  of  course  in  selling,  especially  fresh  meats, 
they  might  find  that  in  moving  their  products  their  profits  for  a  10- 
week  period  might  be  above  the  9  per  cent,  let  us  say ;  and  they  were 
not  to  put  an  arbitrary  of  9  per  cent,  because  the  next  period  it  might 
be  they  bought  meats  in  excess  of  the  demand  and  they  might  have 
a  loss ;  in  order  to  keep  the  stuff  moving,  they  might  have  to  sacrifice 
it,  so  that  in  any  one  of  these  periods  they  were  to  come  as  near  as 
they  could,  keeping  within  the  general  limitation.  They  were  per- 
mitted to  make  as  much  as  12  per  cent  instead  of  9  per  cent  in  any 
10-week  period ;'  but  during  the  next  period,  or  within  every  6-month 
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period,  they  must  undertake  to  bring  those  excess  profits  down  by 
making  less  than  9  per  cent,  and  then  within  the  whole  calendar 
year  they  were  to  get  within  the  9  per  cent  and  the  15  per  cent  pro- 
vided for  classes  1  and  2,  respectively;  an  arrangement  which  I 
never  was  able  to  understand  how  it  was  going  to  work  out  practi- 
cally, because  I  was  never  tible  to  see  how  at  the  end  of  the  12-month 
period  they  were  not  going  to  be  in  the  position  of  having  an  excess 
or  a  deficit  carried  over  into  the  next  year.  It  is  an  endless  chain, 
as  I  see  it ;  but  it  was  said  to  be  the  best  practicable  device  that  could 
be  worked  out,  and  its  defects  were  admitted,  and  the  Food  Admin- 
istration went  at  its  enforcement. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  period  the  reports  were  made,  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  everybody  we  were  informed  that  the  books  of  the 
large  packers  showed  the  figures  all  in  the  red ;  they  were  not  making 
any  profit,  or  at  least  no  profit  up  to  the  amount  allowed  under  the 
license.  The  small  packers  were  making  profits,  some  of  them  in 
excess  of  the  amount  they  were  allowed,  but  the  big  packers  were  not 
making  any. 

We  undertook  to  get  copies  of  the  reports  for  the  first  accounting 
period.  We  were  told  that  the  Food  Administration  was- satisfied 
these  reports  needed  investigation,  and  preferred  not  to  turn  them 
over  until  it  had  an  opportunity  to  inspect  them. 

This  licensing  provision  went  into  effect  November  1,  1917.  We 
have  not  seen  any  reports  for  any  period  yet,  and  as  far  as  I  know, 
no  report  for  any  period  has  ever  been  made  public. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Why? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Federal  authorities  were  sat- 
isfied at  any  time  that  any  one  of  them  was  reliable;  in  fact,  they 
were  so  questionable  that  the  department,  I  think,  felt  that  there  was 
•  danger  of  a  two-edged  sword  in  it,  on  the  one  hand,  not  only  discred- 
iting the  figures,  if  the  facts  did  not  justify  the  report,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  discrediting  the  efficiency  of  the  regulation. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Is  there  any  reason  why  you  should 
not  have  the  report  if  it  was  desired  you  should  have  it  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  never  thought  there  was  an  adequate  reason,  sir. 
It  was  the  only 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey  (interposing).  Publicity  is  the  great- 
est corrective  of  all  such  matters? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  have  always  thought  so. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Which  one  is  being  protected,  the  Trade  Com- 
mission or  the  packers  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  It  all  depends.  Obviously  the  packers  are  being  pro- 
tected. I  do  not  mean  to  say,  understand  me — I  do  not  know  what 
the  investigation  of  these  accounts  would  disclose,  and  maybe  the 
packers  could  make  good  on  it,  but  of  course  I  did  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  check  it ;  nor  do  I  mean  to  say  that  if  they  were  inves- 
tigated that  we  would  find  that  there  was  something  so  ineffective  in 
the  licensing  that  it  would  in  any  way  reflect  on  the  Federal  authori- 
ties, the  Food  Administration,  or  anybody  else,  because  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  the  packers 
have  not  made  their  returns? 
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Mr.  Fisher.  Well,  you  put  your  question  in  a  form  that  makes' it 
a  little  difficult  for  me  to  answer,  "  Do  I  have  any  reason  to  think 
that  the  packers  have  made  their  returns?  " 

Mr.  Winslow.  Put  it  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Fisher.  If  you  ask  me  if  I  do  think — oh,  certainly,  I  do  think 
that  the  accounts  are  not  correct. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Do  you  think  they  have  not  been  returned  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Oh,  you  mean  they  have  not  made  the  returns  at  alii 

Mr.  Winslow.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Oh,  no ;  I  think  they  made  their  returns. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Has  the  commission  ever  made  those  returns  pub- 
lic? 

Mr.  Fishee.  They  have  not. 

Mr.  Winslow.  They  have  had  a  year  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Fishee.  It  is  not  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  business ;  it 
is  the  business  of  the  Food  Administration.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  not  anything  to  do  with  this. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Has  the  Food  Administration  ever  made  those 
returns  public? 

Mr-  Fishee.  They  have  not  made  them  public ;  no. 

Mr.  Winslow.  How  long  have  they  had  them  in  their  hands? 

Mr.  Fishee.  I  do  not  know;  I  am  not  on  the  inside;  but  I  under- 
stand they  have  had  them  in  their  hands  for  every  one  of  these  10- 
week  periods. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Have  they  been  asked  for  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  in  their  investigations? 

Mr.  Fishee.  You  will  have  to  ask  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Have  the  Federal.  Trade  Commission 
in  their  hearings  demanded  those  of  the  Food  Administration? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  could  not  say.  Understand,  Mr.  Congressman,  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  hearings  were  only  a  small  part  of 
their  investigation. 

Mr.  Paekeb  of  New  Jersey.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  de- 
manded them  or  not? 

Mr.  Fishee.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Would  not  these  reports  be  illuminating  and  valu- 
able? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  have  always  thought  so.  But,  now,  let  us  go  on 
with  the  history  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  the  right  to  call  for  them. 

Mr.  Fishee.  The  next  thing  is  this :  Of  course,  a  licensing  scheme 
that  is  limited  to  control  of  profits  depends,  obviously  and  chiefly, 
upon  the  effectiveness  with  which  the  checking  is  done. 

Mr.  Snook.  May  I  ask  you  a  question,  Mr.  Fisher? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Snook.  Was  this  regulation  applied  under  this  license  limited 
entirely  to  control  of  the  profits,  'or  did  they  extend  further  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  think  there  are  some  general  rules  that  were  put  in. 

Mr.  Snook.  Was  there  anything  substantial  in  addition  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Snook.  This  was  the  only  substantial  limitation? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  all  the  Food  Administration  regarded 
as  primarily  its  concern. 
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Mr.  Winslow.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question,  and  you  may  not  like 
to  answer  it,  but  I  would  like  to  have  your  answer,  if  you  will :  To 
whom  did  you  understand  the  Food  Administration  is  responsible 
to  make  their  reports  % 

Mr.  Fisher.  Of  course,  I  understand  the  Food  Administrator  is 
the  direct  agent  of  the  President.  I  understand  that  the  Food  Ad- 
ministrator is  appointed  directly  by  the  President,  and  there  is  not 
any  intermediary ',  in  fact,  I  understand  that  is  the  condition  upon 
which  Mr.  Hoover  agreed  to  be  appointed  to  the  place ;  he  declined 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  to  have  any  respon- 
sibility except  directly  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Then,  he  has  no  responsibility  to  the  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Congress  created  the  legislation  under  which  the 
Food  Administration  exists  and  Congress  passed  the  food  adminis- 
tration law. 

The  Chairman.  And  provided  all  the  authority. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Congress  could  ask  for  that  report  if  it  saw  fit  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  should  say  so.  If  you  are  interested  in  this  phase 
of  the  subject — I  am  only  here  to  help  you  gentlemen  in  trying  to 
work  out  something  constructive — let  us  follow  this  a  little;  and  it 
is  interesting  for  this  reason,  that  when  the  suggestion  is  made  that 
the  packers  ought  to  be  licensed,  Mr.  Swift,  in  this  publication,  and 
the  packers  in  public  advertisements  throughout  the  newspapers  of 
the  country,  answer,  "  Why,  we  are  under  regulation  now." 

Mr.  Dew  alt.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question,  if  it  will  not  interrupt 
you  at  all:  Is  there  any  statutory  provision,  to  your  knowledge, 
providing  for  a  penalty  for  making  false  returns  in  certain  cases  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  can  not  answer  that.  I  think  there  is  probably  a 
greater  penalty  than  any  fine,  because  there  is  the  penalty  that  the 
license  can  be  revoked.  These  gentlemen  could  have  their  business 
discontinued,  as  other  licensees  have  during  the  war  been  closed  up 
by  the  mere  revocation  of  their  license. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  suggested,  Mr.  Fisher,  the  method  whereby 
there  would  be  no  criminality  in  the  transfer  of  the  profits  from  one 
branch  of  the  business  to  the  other.  I  presume  that  could  be  done  in 
a  manner  where  there  would  no  criminal  proceedings  lie  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Oh,  certainly.  Or  let  me  go  further  than  that,  be- 
cause, after  all,  I  am  not  interested  in  all  these  charges,  which  not 
infrequently  crop  into  things  of  this  sort.  Let  us  suppose  there  is 
nothing  but  honest  difference  of  opinion,  or  at  any  rate  that  that  is 
the  claim,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  prove  the  contrary,  namely, 
that  the  packer  thinks  he  ought  to  charge  up  certain  arbitrary  parts 
of  cost  of  production  to  hides  instead  of  to  hoofs  or  horns  or  beef, 
how  are  you  going  to  check  it  ?  Or  that  it  ought,  to  go  over  into  some 
of  these  by-products?  Now,  if  with  the  same  general  organization 
they  are  handling  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  fish,  rice,  and  the  Lord 
knows  what  all,  and  that  they  say  that  a  certain  amount  of  the 
expense  is  to  be  allocated  to  a  particular  branch  of  the  business,  why, 
it  could  either  be  done  with  the  intention  of  diminishing  profits  or 
it  might  be  done  simplv  because  they  see  the  thing  in  line  with  their 
financial  interests  and  without  any  direct  intention  of  doing  anything 
that  might  be  called  improper  in  itself.  It  is  the  kind  of  discretion 
you  can  not  very  safely  put  into  the  hands  of  a  man  whose  financial 
interests  are  involved. 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  Your  statement  there  suggests  an  inquiry,  Mr. 
Fisher.  Who  is  there  on  the  Food  Administration  who  has  sufficient 
expert  knowledge  to  check  up  with  any  sort  of  accuracy  figures  relat- 
ing to  this  intricate  subject? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Well,  sir,  there  are  various  men  who  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  Food  Administration,  some  of  whom  I  think  are 
still  there,  who  were  taken  out  of  the  principal  departments  of  the 
packers'  own  business,  and  whose  salaries  were  continued  to  be  paid 
by  the  packers  themselves  up-  to  the  time  that  public  attention  was 
directly  called  to  it  in  these  hearings — they  certainly  know  enough 
about  it. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  They  are  men  out  of  the  principal  departments  of 
the  packers'  own  business? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Oh,  surely. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Then  they  would  be  competent  to  check  up  as  to 
certain  details? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Oh,  beyond  all  question. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  would  be  largely  a  checking  system  con- 
trolled by  the  party  being  investigated? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Well,  let  us  be  entirely  fair  about  it.  Of  course  the 
Food  Administration  was  built  up  in  a  hurry  and  had  to  use  the 
instruments  that  were  available.  I  am  not  disposed  to  be  critical 
about  it,  except  I  do  feel  this,  that  when  men  were  carried  on  the 
rolls  on  the  theory  that  they  were  only  getting  a  dollar  a  year  I  do 
not  think  it  was  very  nice  to  discover,  in  the  course  of  an  investiga- 
tion and  not  by  voluntary  information,  that  they  were  being  carried'! 
on  the  packers'  pay  rolls  at  the  same  old  salary  that  they  had  always 
been  paid. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  Can  you  mention  any  concrete  instances  of  that? 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  This  question  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
now :  Is  there  anything  in  the  suggestion  that  has  been  made  in  the 
prints  as  to  the  great  shortage  or  expected  shortage  of  food  during5 
the  next  year  in  view  of  the  claims  of  the  various  nations  which  might 
prevent  the  Food  Administration  wishing  to  publish  its  accounts 
with  reference  to  the  amount  of  food  available? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  could  not  answer  that  question  in  the  form  in  which 
you  ask  it  for  this  reason:  It  involves  two  elements:  first,  I  am  abso- 
lutely convinced  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  very  serious  shortage  of 
food — there  is  now — considering  the  world  demands;  not  only  that, 
Mr.  Congressman,  but  I  believe  there  is  going  to  be  a  shortage  of  food 
for  our  own  needs.  I  do  not  mean  we  can  not  get  along  and  have  food 
that  will  keep  us  in  fairly  good  condition;  but  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  if  ever  any  people  in  the  world  are  entitled  to  have  an 
abundant  supply  of  wholesome  food,  it  ought  to  be  here  in  super- 
abundance. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  I  asked  whether  that  fact  would  _be 
any  reason  for  the  Food  Administration  being  unwilling  to  publish 
these  accounts  which  tells  so  much  of  the  details  of  the  amount  of 
food. 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  of  that  kind,  and  yet 
there  may  be. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  The  totals  of  the  food  supply  are  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers,  are  they  not  ? 
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Mr.  Fisher.  Oh,  certainly;  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
publishes  periodically  reports  on  the  subject,  and  I  do  not  think  there 
is  anything  to  be  concealed.  But  if  there  was,  and  if  that  is  so,  I 
would  concur  in  the  propriety  of  not  publishing  it. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  But  you  do  not  think  it  is  so  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  do  not  think  it  is  so.  But,  let  us  suppose  it  is  so. 
That  has  absolutely  no  application  to  a  situation  where — you  are  not 
discussing  whether  they  shall  publish  it  in  the  newspapers  generally, 
but  to  a  group  of  crop  specialists  who  are  supposed  to  be  in  touch  with 
the  thing  so  that  they  can  say  to  the  producers :  "  Your  interests  are 
being  looked  after ;"  there  is  no  reason  under  Heaven  why  they  should 
not  be  given  that  information. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Have  these  dollar-a-year  gentlemen  been  separated 
from  the  Food  Administration? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  can  not  tell  you  that.  I  think  some  of  them  resigned 
as  a  result  of  the  publicity  and  the  criticism,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
among  those  who  resigned  were  men  who  were  absolutely  sincere  in 
their  devotion  to  the  public  interest,  but  they  realized  for  the  first 
time  the  inconsistency  of  the  position  that  they  had  perhaps  inad- 
vertently been  led  into. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  But  some  of  them  have  continued  in  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Fishee.  They  were  the  last  time  I  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Doeemtjs.  You  mean  men  who  are  on  the  packers'  pay  rolls  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  is  what  Mr.  Fisher  means,  and  that  is  what 
he  says, 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  think  that  is  so  with, respect  to  some  individuals. 
Mr.  Colver  can  answer  that  better  than  I. 

Mr.  Colver.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Understand  me,  that 

Mr.  Hamilton  (interposing).  I  want  to  go  one  step  further,  and 
then  I  will  stop  on  this  line.    You  stated  that  these  were  facts  that , 
were  ascertained? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Are  you  able  to  lay  your  finger  on  the  documents 
that  will  enable  us  to  ascertain  who  these  dolJir-a-year  men  are? 

Mr.  Fisher.  When  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was  making  its 
investigation  the  matter  -was  brought  out  in  public  hearings.  I  re- 
member one  set  of  public  hearings  that  happened  to  be  going  on  in 
Chicago,  so  I  know  about  it,  as  Chicago  happens  to  be  where  I  live, 
and  the  statement  was  made  that  certain  of  these  men  who  had  been 
there;  who  were  on  the  pay  roll,  had  either  withdrawn  from  the  Food 
Administration  or  had  withdrawn  from  the  packers,  so  that  they 
were  no  longer  being  paid  by  them.  Mr.  Heney  produced  by  sub- 
poena from  the  packers  or  by  the  use  of  the  examiners  under  his 
direction  the  facts  showing  to  what  date  their  salaries  had  been  paid, 
and  in  some  instances  they  had  been  paid  in  advance  of  the  hearing. 
But  I  do  not  know,  and  I  think  it  would  be  unfair  for  any  impres- 
sion to  be  created  by  anybody  that  there  is'  a  single  one  of  those 
men  who  has  continued  in  the  employ  of  the  Food  Administration 
since  in  any  dual  relation,  who  is  still  obtaining  any  compensation 
from  the  packers. 

The  Chairman.  All  that  was  developed  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  investigation  appears  in  the  report  of  that  commission, 
does  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Fisher.  Yes  and  no.  The  Trade  Commission  has  issued  a 
summary,  which  you  doubtless  have  seen.  It  has  now  issued  a  second 
volume  which  discusses  certain  aspects  of  this  matter,  and  I  under- 
stand that  is  to  be  followed  by  subsequent  reports.  I  do  not  know 
that  they  intend  to  print  the  entire  evidence  that  they  collected,  as  I 
should  think  that  would  be  perhaps  too  voluminous.  But  the  sub- 
stance of  it,  I  understand,  is  in  process  of  publication,  so  that  it 
either  does  appear  or  will  appear  when  they  get  through  with  their 
publication. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  available  and  there  is  no  attempt  to  con- 
ceal it? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Yes.  Let  me  hasten  along.  These  questions  are  all 
interesting,  but  we  get  off  into  unimportant  side  lines. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  were  giving  us  some  very  important  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Anything  I  have  which  you  think  is  important  is 
yours. 

To  revert  to  the  license.  As  I  understand  the  facts,  and  as  I 
started  to  say,  any  license,  of  this  character  depends*  entirely  for  its 
efficacy  upon  the  ability  and  care  with  which  it  is  checked.  It  is 
largely  an  accounting  proposition,  and  the  Food  Administration 
did  not  have  any  force  of  accountantsthat  were  adequate  to  attempt 
this  .checking,  and  they  frankly  admitted  it,  and  they  tried  to  get 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  do  the  checking.  Well,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  as  I  understand  itj  did  not  entirely  agree 
with  the  form  of  the  license,  were  in  fact  convinced  that  the  license 
was  not  going  to  operate  effectively,  and  for  a  time  they  felt  that  to 
get  themselves  into  the  position  of  doing  the  checking,  if  it  finally 
developed  in  the  course  of  time,  that  the  thing  was  not  working  satis- 
factorily that  the  public  might  be  misled  into  believing  that  that 
was  due  to  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  checking,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  might  be  due  to  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  license,  and  they 
rather  were  shy  of  undertaking  this  thing.  But  later,  at  the  direct 
suggestion,  as  I  understand,  of  the  President,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  did  undertake  to  check. 

You  can  not  tell  the  value  of  the  information  that  you  think 
reaches  you  from  original,  inside  sources,  and  I  do  not  attach  any 
undue  importance.,  I  hope,  to  that  which  reaches  me.  But  it  will 
perhaps  at  least  serve  as  a  suggestion  to  you.  I  think  it  was  dis- 
covered by  the  checking  which  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  ac- 
countants made  that  the  packers  could  have  complied  with  every 
regulation  in  the  license  and  yet  have  made  larger  profits  than  they 
ever  made  at  any  time  in  their  history;  that  there  were  sufficient 
loopholes  and  sufficient  inadequacies  so  that  without  any  very  great 
effort  at  evasion  there  was  not  any  real  check  on  them,  or  if  it  was 
real  it  was  only  of  a  general  supervisory  kind. 

I  say  that  for  this  reason,  that  following  the  completion  of  this 
first  accounting  check  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  all  of  a 
sudden,  out  of  the  clear  sky,  came  a  communication  to  the  President 
by  the  Food  Administration,  perhaps  by  others,  certainly  by  the' 
Food  Administration,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  situation  was 
such  that  it  might  even  be  necessary  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  over  the  entire  packing  business  and  run  it.  In  other  words, 
the  situation  on  the  inside  was  serious  and  highly  threatening.    I 
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think  it  was  due  to  the  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  methods  em- 
ployed up  to  that  time  were  not  proving  efficacious  at  all. 

Mr.  Cglver.  That  suggestion  did.  not  come  from  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

Mr.  Fisher.  No,  sir;  I  think  it  came  from  the  Food  Administra- 
tion. There  was  a  communication  which  was  given  general  pub- 
licity and  which  was  followed. by  the  suggestion  as  a  part  of  this 
communication  to  the  President  that  the  President  immediately 
appoint  a  committee  of  five,  I  think  it  was,  representing  the  prin- 
cipal Government  departments  concerned — the  Food  Administration, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and,  I 'believe,  the  Tariff  Commission,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  certain  aspects  of  the  matter  in  mind. 
.  That  commission,  consisting  of  persons  delegated  from  each  of 
these  departments,  was  to  inquire  into  the  whole  situation,  go  into 
it  comprehensively  on  a  broad,  constructive  basis,  and  make  recom- 
mendations that  were  really  going  to  take  care  of  this  situation. 
Well,  they  labored  with  the  problem.  It  was  currently  reported  that 
there  were  differences  of  opinion,  on  account  of  some  members  of 
this  committee  of  five  being  convinced  that  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  for  the  Government  to  go  the  whole  distance  and  take  the 
properties  over.  , 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Just  a  question  there.  If  the  Food  Administra1 
tion  did  not  know  enough  to  check  up  the  business  of  the  packers 
without  the  assistance  of  the  packers,  how  could  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration assume  that  the  Government  would  know  enough  to  run  the 
business  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  It  makes  a  lot  of  difference.  If  you  run  a  business, 
you  know  about  it  concurrently.  If,  instead  of  that,  you  are  letting 
parties  who  are  interested  in  making  as  large  profits  as  they  can 
run  it  and  then  you  come  in  from  the  outside  to  check  what  they  have 
done,  you  have  an  entirely  different  problem. 

The  commission,  however,  finally  made  a  report  to  the  President 
in  which  certain  things  were  advised ;  among  others  there  were  very 
obvious  things  recommended,  such  as  the  establishment  of  a  uniform 
system  of  accounting  among  the  packers,  so  that  there  would  be 
some  way  of  comparing  Swift's  books  with  Armour's  books  and 
getting  some  information  out  of  them.  It  was  also  recommended 
that  there  should  be  some  revision  of  the  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  period;  I  think 
it  was  the  1st  of  July  that  the  Trade  Commission  was  to  make  an 
investigation  of  the  license  and  report  to  the  President  what,  if 
any,  modifications  should  be  made  in  the  license.  That  was  a  very 
important  recommendation,  and  in  my  judgment  the  most  impor- 
tant suggestion  that  was  made. 

Well,  what  happened?  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  put  some 
accountants  at  work  on  the  matter  to  try  to  establish  uniform 
accounting.  A  great  many  difficulties  were  encountered,  and  it  is 
only  recently  that  any  substantial  progress  in  that  direction  has  been 
made.  Of  course  it  required  a  very  careful  examination.  But  we 
are  just  beginning  to  get  the  possibilities  of  an  accounting  system 
which  can  be  understood  and  checked.  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission made  a  recommendation  to  the  President  for  changes  in  the 
license,  which  has  thus  far  not  been  followed  by  any  action. 
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Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Has  that  recommendation  been 
printed  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  It  has  not,  sir.    ' 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Do  you  know  what  the  changes  are? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  do  not  know.    I  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.    That  is  what  I  asked. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Did. I  understand  you  to  say  that  under  this  form  of 
license  issued  by  the  Food  Administration  that  the  packers  could 
make  larger  profits  than  they  had  been  making? 

Mr.  Fisher.  That  is  my  belief. 

Mr.  Cooper.  The  people  of  this  country  must  have  been  fooled, 
then,  in  the  Food  Administration. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Let  us  not  say  "  fooled  " ;  let  us  say  "  disappointed." 

Mr.  Kaybtjrn.  Eight  there,  was  it  not  a  question  at  that  time  of 
production  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  There  were  two  questions,  Congressman,  and  the 
question  of  production  was  very  important.  It  was,  of  course,  of 
vital  importance  to  the  consumer  that  there  should  be  reduction,  as 
1  have  just  attempted  to  say,  of  the  greatest  abundance,  and  the  one 
great  difficulty  with  this  situation  is  this:  The  consumer  is  convinced 
to-day  that  he  is  paying  higher  prices  than  are  necessary  for  foods, 
but  the  consumer  has  got  a  very  inadequate  supply  at  the  same  time. 
These  higher  prices  are  not  producing  that  abundance  that  certainly, 
ought  to  follow  high  prices.  So  far  as  those  conditions  are  due  to 
war  causes,  it  may  be  difficult  to  overcome  them  at  present.  But  it 
is  my  conviction  that  if  the  present  methods  are  continued  or  if  the 
methods  that  applied  prior  to  the  war  are  resumed — I  mean  after  the 
peace  treaty — that  the  prices  that  the  consumer  has  paid  in  the  past 
will  be  the  mildest  zephyrs  compared  to  the  wind  that  will  blow 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  Raybtjrn.  My  question  is  intended  to  indicate  this,  Mr. 
Fisher,  that  the  packers  were  allowed  during  war  times  to  make 
enormous  profits  for  the  reason  that  ourselves  and  our  allies  had  to 
be  fed,  just  like  we  passed  here  in  Congress  legislation  to  allow  the 
producer  to  be  paid  $2  for  wheat. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Mr.  Congressman,  I  hope  that  was  not  the  reason. 
The  packers  did  not  produce  anything.  The  packers  did  not  do  any- 
thing in  (rod's  world  except  to  take  the  live  stock  which  the  producer 
out  on  the  plains  and  on  the  farms  had  through  months  and  years 
produced,  and  put  them  through  a  few  of  the  simplest  processes, 
that  ever  occur  in  the  industrial  world.  Speaking  generally,  the 
changes  that  the  middle  man,  such  as  the  packer  makes  on  these  basic 
food  products  are  relatively  unimportant,  they  are  simple,  and  the 
.profit  that  he  makes  or  the  margin  that  he  has  on  his  turnover  has 
to  be  contrasted  with  the  profit  which  the  producer  makes  and  the 
length  of  the  turnover  in  each  case.  The  packer  in  a  few  days,  at 
the  outside  in  a  few  weeks,  makes  his  turnover,  and  the  produce^, 
takes  years  to  get  his  turnover.  The  packer  sits  at  the  point  of  re- 
ceipt of  the  live  stock,  and  he  buys  or  he  sells  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  market  as  near  as  he  can  judge  them;  and  the  producer 
has  to  ship  his  steer  into  the  yards,  into  his  only  markets,  and  once 
he  has  put  the  steer  on  the  cars  and  got  him  to  the  market,  he  must 
sell  the  steer  at  the  price  that  the  packers  offer  him,  for  the  cost 'of 
care  and  keep  after  it  once  gets  on  the  way  will  absolutely  eat  up 
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every  dollar  of  profit  that  the  producer  has  had  a  chance  to  get,  if 
he  keeps  that  steer  two  or  throe  days  longer  than  the  normal. 

Mr.  Eayburx.  You  said  that  you  hoped  that  that  was  not  the  rea- 
son. "What  do  you  think  was  the. reason?  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
question. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Pardon  me;  I  will  have  to  get  the  context. 

Mr.  Eaybuen.  You  spoke  of  the  normal  profits  that  were  allowed 
by  the  Food  Administration. 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  think  this  was  the  reason :  I  think  that  the  packer 
was  there  and  he  was  a  convenient  instrumentality  with  which  to 
deal.  I  think  the  Government  found  it  easier  and  simpler  to  deal 
with  five  men  and  ask  them  to  come  into  a  room  and  treat  them 
practically  as  a  recognized  monopoly  than  to  attempt  to  deal  with 
them  on  the  basis'  of  open  competition.  I  think  the  Government  en- 
couraged concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  packers  at  that  time, 
and  for  what  the  Government  believed  to  be  adequate  reasons  of 
public  policy. 

On  many  of  these  contracts  nobody  else  was  asked  to  bid.  On 
many  of  these  contracts  the  packers  were  allowed  themselves  to  fix 
the  prices;  in  practical  effect  they  were  asked  what  they  could  pro- 
duce it  at,  and  they  were  started  in  on  that  basis.  There  was  a  deal 
disclosed  in  these  investigations,  the  substantial  nature  of  which  was 
as  follows : 

The  packers  were  allowed  to  bid  and  each  packer  was  allowed  to  say 
how  much  he  could  furnish  and  at  what  price.  The  average  was 
taken  of  the  bids  that  were  made  by  these  large  concerns,  and  the  man 
who  had  bid  higher  than  the  average  in  price  had  his  allotment  of 
quantity  correspondingly  cut  down ;  that  is  to  say,  he  could  get  his 
price,  which  was  more  than  the  other  fellow  bid,  but  the  quantity 
which  he  was  allowed  to  furnish  at  that  price  was  correspondingly 
reduced.  So  that,  as  disclosed  by  the  correspondence,  at  least  one  of 
the  concerns,  as  I  understand  the  matter  as  it  was  disclosed  in  the 
hearing — this  is  subject  to  correction — but  as  I  understand  the  mat- 
ter at  least  one  of  these  concerns  purposely  inflated  its  quantity  bid 
so  that  when  it  was  reduced  by  the  excess  price  it  had  put  on  its 
profit  it  got  just  about  the  quantity  it  felt  was  up  to  its  capacity  to 
produce,  which  was  eminently  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Kayburn.  Then  you  think  that  the  Food  Administration's  at- 
tempt to  control  this  business  through  its  system  of  licensing  has  been 
a  disappointment,  at  least  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Oh,  undoubtedly.  I  do  not  think  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration would  disagree  with  me  on  that.  They  would  say  to  you, 
"  We  were  handling  an  emergency  proposition.  Even  if  we  had  the 
money  we  would  have  to  go  out  and  get  a  lot  of  men  who  knew  some- 
thing about  this  business  to  handle  it  for  us.  We  have  done  the  best 
we  could.  We  have  succeeded  in  stimulating  the  packer  so  that  he 
has  furnished  the  finished  products  in  the  quantities  we  needed,  and 
we  have  exercised  some  restraining  influence  on  the  total  profits  he  has 
made."    And  those  claims,  probably,  I  think,  are  justified. 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  they  had  to  have  the  meat  right  away  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  They  had  to  have  the  meat  right  away.  Instead  of 
buying  from  the  producer  they  bought  it  from  the  packer,  because  he 
was  the  convenient  man  from  whom  to  buy. 
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They,  of  course,  could  have  bought  the  steers  and  told  the  producers 
to  turn  them  over  to  the  packers  and  let  the  packers  make  such  and 
such  a  profit.  They  could  have  bought  right  on  the  market,  and  there 
were  a  lot  of  people  who  thought  that  was  what  they  ought  to  do. 

Mr.  Eayburn.  That  would  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  time. 

Mr.  Fisher.  It  would  not  have  taken  more  time  than  the  other  did. 

Mr.  Snook.  Going  back  to  the  license,  what  did  the  license  have  to 
do  with  stimulation  and  production  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  The  terms  of  the  license  would  have  to  be  such  as  would 
stimulate.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  allowed  them  such  a  margin  of  profit 
that  they  were  obviously  going  to  be  permitted  to  make  an  extreme 
profit  and  at  the  same  time  to  do  it  without  attempting  to  compete 
with  each  other  it  of  course  would  stimulate  their  activity  and  their 
desire  to  buy  just  as  much  as  possible  and  make  just  as  much  as  they 
could  of  the  finished  product ;  and  their  letters  show  that  that  was  so. 
'  Mr.  Rayburn.  I  thought  you  answered  me  a  while  ago  that  that 
did  not  produce  any  stimulation  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  The  question  you  asked  me  was  whether  I  thought  that 
■was  the  controlling  motive  that  led  to  this  provision  in  the  license. 

Mr.  Rayburn.  I  said  the  question  of  production. 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  do  not  think  that  was  the  controlling  motive. 

Mr.  Rayburn.  By  allowing  them  a  liberal  profit  the  Government 
thought  they  would  get  the  meat  or  come  nearer  to  getting  the  meat? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  do  not  think  that  made  a  particle  of  difference, 
Mr.  Congressman. 

I  clipped  out  of  the  paper  this  morning  this  statement — I  do  not 
know  anything  about  it,  and  it  is  a  newpaper  item.  It  is  in  relation 
to  Swift  &  Co.'s  profit.  Swift  &  Co.  have  divorced  Libby,  McNeil 
&  Libby,  which  was  a  part  of  their  business;  they  have  separated 
their  entire  foreign  trade;  so  it  is  a  separate  proposition.  Their 
stock  has  been  mounting,  mounting,  and  mounting  on  f;he  exchange, 
and  there  are  supposed  to  be  assets  of  such  a  character  that  the  in-, 
siders  are  supposed  to  be  making  money  of  out  the  stock.  It  is 
difficult  to  buy  it  and  it  has  been  going  up.  This  telegram  from 
Chicago  says: 

Gross  sales  in  excess  of  $1,200,000,000  returned  net  profits  of  $21,157,277  to 
Swift  &  Co.,  according  to  the  annual  report  read  at  the  stockholders'  meeting 
held  here  to-day.  The  net  is  reached  after  deducting  $111,828,164  for  Federal 
and  foreign  taxes.     The  net  for  the  previous  year  was  $34,650,000. 

I  think  that  is  an  illustration  of  this  need  of  uniform  accounting. 
I  think  if  you  will  inquire  into  it — I  may  be  mistaken — but  I  think 
if  you  will  inquire  into  it  you  will  find  that  the  two  figures  are  not 
comparable  at  all.  They  are  talking  in  the  one  case  about  a  frac-, 
tion  of  the  business  and  in  another  case  they  are  talking  about  net  on 
the  whole  business,  which  has  since  then  been  subdivided.  Whether 
they  are  or  not,  the  clipping  says  the  meat  packers  earned  13.4  per 
cent  for  the  year  on  a  billion  two  hundred  million  of  sales,  and  that, 
gentlemen,  includes,  and  it  says  the  net  is  reached  after  taking 
$111,828,164  for  Federal  and  foreign  taxes.  If  that  is  all  we  are 
accomplishing  by  the  excess-profits  tax,  so  that  before  you  determine 
what  your  net  profits  are  you  deduct  all  the  taxes  you  pay,  we  are 
not  making  any  visible  progress  toward  spreading  out  the  burden 
of  taxation. 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  Does  it  not  appear  then  that  the  consumer  is 
paying  the  excess  profits  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Why,  of  course. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  right  there, 
Mr.  Fisher  ?  I  do  not  find  in  any  of  these  statements  in  the  reports 
of  the  Government  on  the  meat  packing  industry  any  figures  for 
the  last  five  years  showing  the  average  price  of  animals  on  the  hoof, 
the  average  price  at  which  they  are  sold  by  the  producers,  the  aver- 
age prices  at  wholesale,  and  the  average  prices  at  retail.  Of  course, 
that  table  could  be  made  tremendously  large,  but  it  could  average  by 
months  or  years  so  it  would  be  quite  short,  and  there  is  nothing 
whatever  in  these  reports  to  show  us  how  the  prices  have  been  af- 
fected by  the  war  or  by  combine  or  otherwise  during  that  course  of 
years. 

Has  no  such  table  been  prepared? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  Let  me  explain  it.  I  em- 
ployed economists  of  considerable  ability  to  try  to  work  up  statistics 
of  the  kind  that  you  have  in  mind,  because  my  interest  in  this  matter 
was  to  try  to  get  something  constructive  out  of  it,  and  after  work- 
ing on  it  for  months  they  threw  up  their  hands.  The  statistics  that 
are  available  are  not  good  for  anything.  Of  course,  you  want  to 
know  what  the  price  of  the  steer  is,  do  you  not?  All  right.  Unless 
you  take  it  off  the  packers'  books,  which  is  the  only  place  where  I 
know  of  where  it  could  be  obtained,  you  have  no  statistics  that  are 
available.  The  market  statistics  that  are  published  throw  no  light 
on  it.  They  publish  in  the  National  Provisioner  and  in  the  other 
market  journals,  which  are  very  largely,  let  us  say,  preponderantly 
controlled  by  the  packers,  and  in  many  instances  by  direct  owner- 
ship, in  others  by  subsidies  or  by  community  of  financial  interest — • 
they  will  publish  the  high  and  low  price  on  a  given  day,  and  they 
will  publish  an  average  price.  But  there  is  no  way  of  finding  out 
how  many  animals  were  sold  at  the  high  price  and  how  many  ani- 
mals were  sold  at  the  low  price,  and  the  average  means  nothing  but 
an  arithmetical  average  of  the  low  and  high  price.  It  is  no  aver- 
age; it  is  no  working  basis. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  How  about  meat? 

Mr.  Fisher.  When  you  come  to  meat,  there  is  absolutely  no  classifi- 
cation of  the  meat  that  is  reliable.  It  is  obvious  that  you  can  not  get 
down  to  less  than  carcass  or  quarters,  because  the  quality  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  it.  There  is  no  way  of  comparing  roast  cuts  or 
steaks ;  it  has  got  to  be  by  carcass  beef,  and  it  has  got  to  be  a  certain 
gradation  of  steers  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  There  is  no  standard 
there ;  it  varies  over  the  country.  And,  according  to  the  statements 
of  the  retail  butchers,  what  they  buy  at  one  time  for  No.  1  is  not  what 
they  buy  at  another  time  for  No.  1.  Sometimes  the  prices  remain 
without' going  up,  but  the  quality  deteriorates. 

•Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  I  happened  to  be  connected  with  a 
public  institution  in  my  own  State  -that  was  buying  meat  in  large 
quantities.  We  had  competition  between  the  packers  you  have  men- 
tioned and  one's  name  I  have  forgotten— a  German  concern  in 
Brooklyn— and  we  had  considerable  differences  always  in  the  bids— 
1  or  ,2  cents— and  were  buying  beef  at  13  and  15  cents  a  pound  by  the 
quarters— forequarter  and  hind  quarters — when  it  was  selling  for 
double  that  amount  in  the  market;  and  I  should  think  that  wholesale 
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transactions  of  that  sought  ought  to  be  available  to  let  us  know  how 
much  the  wholesale  prices  have  gone  up  during  this  period  of  scarcity 
and  how  much  the  retail  prices  have  gone  up,  so  that  we  can  see 
whether  the  fault  is  more  in  the  slaughtering  and  packing  of  the  meat 
or  more  in  the  retail  profits.  Such  a  thing  as  that  ought  to  be  able 
to  be  stated  in  some  way. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  There  is  no  material  whatever  here  on 
that  subject. 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  was  told  at  one  time  that  there  were  certain  con- 
cerns engaged  for  a  long  period  of  time  in  the  wholesale  meat  busi- 
ness who  have  kept  their  records  for  those  long  period  of  years  and 
had  through  that  period  of  years  the  same  uniform  principle  or 
theory  and  that  therefore  they  might  furnish  me  such  comparative 
statistics  as  you  have  just  referred  to,  and  I  was  given  the  informa- 
tion that  a  certain  concern  had  information  that  would  have  been 
very  illuminating  and  would  give  me  that  information.  When  I 
tried  to  get  it  the  head  of  the  business  in  the  meantime  had  thought 
the  matter  over  and  explained  that  their  situation  was  so  delicate 
and  that  from  certain  things  that  occurred  in  other  directions  they 
were  convinced  that  if  they  gave  that  information  to  me  and  it  be- 
came known — and,  of  course,  it  was  of  no  use  to  me  unless  I  could 
make  public  use  of  it — that  retribution  would  follow  swift  and  sure, 
and  that  they  did  not  care  to  furnish  it. 

Mr,  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Would  not  the  Government  institu- 
tions, such  as  soldiers'  homes,  which  are  buying  tremendous  quanti- . 
ties  of  meat,  be  able  to  give  us  something  about  the  wholesale  prices 
of  meat  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Perhaps  information  is  available  from  that  source. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  You  could  find  that  out  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  could,  but  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  could. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Fisher,  going  back  to  the  license  again — that  is 
very  interesting  to  me — if  I  remember  right,  at  the  time  the  Food 
Administration  granted  this  license  to  the  packers  the  impression 
was  generally  felt  throughout  the  country  that  this  was  done  for  the 
purpose  of  beating  down  prices  to  the  consumer ;  that  it  would  prob- 
ably stop  the  packer  from  charging  high,  excessive  prices  for  his 
product? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cooper.  And  yet  that  license  did  not  accomplish  anything  of 
the  kind? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Oh,  pardon  me;  I  think  it  did.  I  think,  as  I  have 
said,  that  it  did  put  some  limitation  on  the  profiteering  that  might 
otherwise  have  gone  on. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  understood  you  to  say 

Mr.  Fishee  (interposing).  But  it  left  a  liberal  margin. 

Mr.  Cooper  (continuing).  They  had  the  opportunity  under  this 
license  to. make  greater  profits  than  they  ever  made  before? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  think  so ;  but  certainly  not  as  much  as  they  would 
have  made  if  the  license  had  not  been  in  existence. 

Mr.  Doremus.  They  did  that  by  manipulating  the  accounts? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Not  necessarily  by  manipulating  the  accounts,  but  the 
mere  scheme  of  license  did  not  cover  the  situation  accurately  enough. 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Fisher,  some  time  ago  you  made  the  assertion 
that  after-the-war  prices  would  be  much  higher,  arid  I  assume  that 
when  you  made  that  statement  you  took  into  consideration  that  there 
would  be  a  larger  home  supply,  much  larger  than  at  present,  because 
we  would  presumably  be  furnishing  less  meat  for  export  than  now. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  wish  you  would  state  on  what  basis  you  made 
that  prophecy. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Before  the  war  occurred  we  had  reached  a  point 
where  Congress,  notwithstanding  the  very  great  prejudice  of  a  large 
part  of  the  people,  had  thought  it  wise  to  provide  for  the  production 
or  elimination  of  the  tariff  on  foreign  meats.  We  had  begun  to 
export  a  certain  amount  of  mean  from,  the  Argentine,  and  so  on. 
True,  very  little  of  it  stayed  in  this  country,  but  only  went  through 
in  transit. 

The  Chairman.  You  meant  we  were  beginning  to  import? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  should  have  said  "beginning  to  import."  But  the 
general  impression  was  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  consuming 
public  it  was  desirable  to  let  in  foreign  meat.  The  producers,  many 
of  them,  did  not  agree  with  that  policy,  and  accordingly  felt  that  if 
we  were  going  to  have  the  protective  principle  that  certain  agricul- 
tural products  were  entitled  to  share  in  the  application  of  it.  But, 
nevertheless,  we  did  start  in  that  way,  on  this  general  indication  that 
the  public  at  least  was  convinced  that  our  supply  was  not  as  abundant 
as  it  ought  to  have  been,  relying  entirely  on  domestic  production. 

Now,  we  are  going  back.  There  has  been  this  abnormal  demand ; 
supplies  have  been  lessened;  there  has  been  a  general  diminution, 
and  the  demand  on  the  supplies  is  going  to  continue.  It  is  very 
hard  for  me  to  talk  about  what  the  present  stpcks  of  live  stock  is  in 
the  United  States  as  compared  to  what  it  was  before,  because  I  have 
not  entire  confidence  in  the  statistics  we  have,  so  as  to  be  sure  they 
are  comparable  one  with  the  other. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Are  there  considerable  supplies  in  cold  storage, 
let  me  ask  you,  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  That  I  can  not  say  at  the  present  time.  There  have 
been,  but  they  fluctuate. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  war  is  over,  and  we  have  got  to  the  period 
when  the  Food  Administration's  jurisdiction  ceases.  That  is  the 
only  thing  we  have  got  now  that  attempts  to  put  any  regulation  on 
this  thing. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Will  you  stop  for  a  question  right  there  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Pardon  me.  Just  let  me  finish,  if  you  please,  The 
Food  Administration,  let  us  say,  discontinues.  What  is  going  to  be 
the  restraining  influence?  Let  us  assume  that  the  packers  do  not 
intend  to  do  anything  on  earth  except  what  they  think  honestly  is 
justified. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  But  the  available  supply  will  be  larger? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Larger  than  it  has  been,  but  it  will  be  free  from 
restriction. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fisher.  As  it  is  now,  the  packer,  by  agreement  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, puts  the  price  on  the  live  stock  that  he  buys,  and  he  is 
under  this  general  license  and  is  restrained  in  the  profits  he  can 
make  so  far  as  it  Operates  to  do  anything.    Let  us  suppose  those 
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restrictions  are  removed.  Well,  producers  and  the  packers  are  h,U- 
man,  and  they  will  operate  to  put  the  price  up  just  as  far  as  they 
please,  The  difficulty  about  the  whole  situation,  of  course,  is  that  the 
producers  have  to  take  what  the  packers  pay  them. 

On  page  23  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
just  issued,  they  say  that  during  the  year  1916 — which  I  understand 
is  the  last  year  which  statistics  were  available  when  the  report  was 
.gotten  up — the  percentage  of  control  by  the  five  large  packers  of 
the  total  number  of  cattle  shipped  in  interstate  commerce,  which  is 
the  only  shipment  of  which  we  have  reliable  statistics,  because  that 
shipment  is  under  Federal  supervision,  controlled  82.4  per  cent  in  the 
year  1916;  that  of  the  number  of  calves  they  controlled  79.4  per 
cent ;  of  the  number  of  sheep  86.6  per  cent ;  of  the  number  of  swine 
63.3  per  cent.  Of  course,  always  their  proportionate  control  of  the 
kill  of  the  stock  market  is  less  than  of  the  other,  because  the  curing 
of  hams  and  bacon  and  other  pork  products  is  a  similar  process,  and 
more  people  can  indulge  in  it,  it  requires  less  capital,  you  can  have 
more  units,  is  susceptible  of  storage,  and  you  do  not  have  to  dispose 
of  it  immediately,  and,  of  course,  there  is  always  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity of  competition. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  is  the  report  showing 
the  amount  the  five  packers  handled  in  the  year  1916  ? 
,  Mr.  Fisher.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  to  see  if  I  was  correct. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Of  course,  an  interesting  bearing  that  that  has  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  you  are  considering  is  that  the  pork  products,  of 
course,  depend  less  on  cold  storage  and  less  on  refrigerated  trans- 
portation, so  that  the  control  of  the  refrigerator  cars  in  which  meats 
are  shipped  applies  less  to  pork  than  it  does  to  beef  or  mutton. 

A  moment  ago  a  question  was  asked  about  the  quantities  on  hand. 
I  do  not  know  about  the  amount  in  cold  storage  at  the  present  time, 
but  this  report  states  that  the  five  large  packers  controlled  95  per 
cent  or  held  95  per  cent  of  the  frozen  beef  in  1916,  the  average 
monthly  stocks  held  by  interstate  slaughterers— 95  per  cent,  or  within 
.  5  per  cent  of  the  total  supply. 

Smoked  ham  and  bacon,  64  per  cent;  dry  salt  pork,  69.8  per  cent; 
pickled  pork,  70.5  per  cent;  lard,  75.17  per  cent — again  showing  this 
contrast  between  pork  products  and  other  meats. 

Let  me  go  back  just  a  moment,  if  I  may,  to  this  question  of  the 
profits.  I  can  only  give  you  such  information  as  is  available  to  me, 
but  the  Chicago  Tribune  on  November  16,  1918,  contained  this  item: 

Those  who  watched  the  Swift  international  go  to  50,  and  Libby,  McNeil  & 
Libby  touch  25  yesterday  refused  to  listen  to  wild  (even  if  prophetic)  tales 
that  the  rise  had  just  begun,  and  with  a  little  figuring  demonstrated  that  these 
two  former  subsidiaries  of  Swift  &  Co.  are  selling  for  almost  as  much  as  the 
whole  corporate  structure  was  worth  In  the  market  a  year  ago,  and  more  than 
two-thirds  as  much  as  the  entire  Swift  property  was  worth  marketwise  six 
months  ago. 

Libby,  with' a  par  value  of  $10  a  share,  or  $12  800,000,.  was  quoted  yesterday 
at  $32,000,000.  Swift  international,  $15  par,  or  $22,500,000,  had  a  market  rat- 
ing of  $75,000,000  last  night.  The  two  combined  were  worth  $107  000,000  in  the 
market.  A  year  ago  Swift  sold  at  116,  and  there  was  $100,000,000  outstanding. 
In  other  words,  the  two  subsidiary  offshoots  are  now  selling  within  $9,000,000 
of  the  market  of  the  entire  Swift  property  a  year  ago.  Six  months  ago  the 
combined  properties  were  selling  in  the  market  for  $150,375,000. 
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This  shows  that  Swift  trusts  have  gained  $140,310,000  in  the  market  this  year, 
selling  last  night  at  $256,110,000.  The  gain  in  six  months  has  been  $105,735,000 
in  addition  to  approximately  $5,250,000  in  cash  dividends  accrued  and  paid. 

Let  us  make  the  allowances  that  I  think  ought  to  be  made.  I  think 
you  oan  never  take  the  market  quotations  and.  say  they  will. neces- 
sarily apply  to  the  entire  capital  stock,  because  if  you  were  to  sell 
the  entire  capital  stock,  if  it  were  to  go  on  the  market,  the  very  act 
of  attempting  to  sell  it  would  operate  as  a  depressing  influence  on  the 
market.  But,  make  all  the  allowances  you  want  to,  discount  it  any 
way  you  choose,  the  substantial  facts  stand  out  like  lighthouses  and 
ybu  can  not  miss  them  even  in  a  fog.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it?  Let  me  say  in  this  connection  just  one  word  before  I  go  on. 
There  is  one  tribute  that  has  been  paid  to  the  agitation  of  this  subject 
that  is  more  eloquent  than  anything  that  I  can  put  in  words.  The 
packers  are  so  concerned  about  the  seriousness  of  this  matter  that 
now  for  months  they  have  been  conducting  the  most  astounding  cam- 
paign that  has  ever  been  attempted  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  If  you  will  get  the  figures  and  find  out  the 
amount  of  newspaper  and  periodical  space  that  has  been  occupied 
by  the  paid  advertisements  and  the  special  articles  it  will  abso- 
lutely astonish  you.  That  has  occurred  all  over  this  country.  The 
big  dailies  in  the  cities  and  the  little  country  papers  have  contained 
it,  and  the  plate  material  that  has  been  sent  out,  and  the  news  articles, 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing  has  been  tremendous.  There  have  been 
published  pictures  of  the  factors  engaged  in  the  benevolent  operation 
of  rolling  dollars  to  the  producers,  "  We  paid  to  the  producers  dur- 
ing the  past  year  so  many  million  dollars,"  and  on  that  they  say 
"  We  have  only  made  such  and  such  on  the  turnover."  It  depends 
on  how  rapidly  you  turn  it  over,  and  I  _  think  all  of  us  would  be 
willing  to  take  a  very,  very  minute  fraction  of  it,  far  less  than  the 
packers  make,  if  we  can  just  turn  it  over  fast  enough. 

And  then  they  talk  about  the  amount  that  has  been  added  by  their 
operations  to  the  prices  of  meats,  so  many  cents  a  pound,  or  a  frac- 
tion of  a  cent  a  pound.  Well,  of  course,  everything  depends  on  the 
analysis  of  the  statistics  that  these  figures  are  based  on.  And  the 
producers,  as  I  have  said  to  you,  and  the  consumer,  are  vitally  inter- 
ested in  something  being  done,  and  I  do  not  stand  here  for  a  moment 
to  suggest  to  you  that  the  producer  ought  to  be  treated  any  differ- 
ently from  the  packer.  It  is  true  that  the  producer  is  not  organized. 
Why,  it  is  the  most  disorganized  section  of  our  population.  The 
geographical  distances  that  exist  between  farm  and  farm  operation, 
in  addition  to  the  character  of  the  business,  do  make  them  individu- 
alistic. There  is  nothing  that  exists  in  the  way  of  an  organization 
in  the  live-stock  business, .  except  this  national  organization,  whose 
market  committee  I  am  representing  here  and  the  State  and  district 
organizations,  and  it  is  all  a  loose  organization. 

The  market  committee  attempted  to  get  this  subject  considered  on 
its  merits  by  the  newspapers,  and  it  has  just  issued  a  statement  to 
the  editors  of  the  American  press  that— with  the  permission  of  the 
chairman— I  will  have  to  stop  to  read,  but  it  might  interest  you 
to  see  just  what  the  producers  are  claiming  to  be  their  attitude. 

(The  statement  referred  to  and  submitted  by  Mr.  Fisher  is  here 
printed  in  full  as  follows:) 
99927— 19— pt  3 5 
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To  the  Editors  of  the  American  Press: 

Furnishing  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  the  resident 
of  our  industrial  towns  and  cities,  of  an  abundant  supply  of  wholesome  foo 
at  the  lowest  prices  that  will  assure  its  production  is  a  matter  of  the  greates 
importance.  It  has  an  especial  and  immediate  interest  to  which  we  earnestl 
ask  your  attention. 

By  express  direction  of  the  President  mid  under  specific  appropriation  b 
Congress  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  made  a  searching  investigatio: 
into  this  subject,  particularly  as  it  is  affected  by  the  operations  of  the  larg 
Chicago  packers.  On  December  10,  1918,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  President 
a  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  by  Representatives  Sims,  of  the  House  Com 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  inti 
effect  the  recommendations  of  the  Federal  Trade  Comission  with  respect  it< 
the  marketing  of  live  stock  and  of  meats  and  other  products  derived  from  th< 
slaughtering  of  live  stock.  A  preliminary  hearing  on  this  bill  was  held  or 
December  19,  and  further  hearings  are  now  being  held. 

An  alert  and  informed  public  opinion  is  essential  to  the  right  determinatioi 
of  the  issues  involved.  The  immediate  issue  is  the  relation  of  the  five  big 
Chicago  packers  to  the  consumers  of  meat  and  animal  products  and  to  th( 
producers  of  the  live  stock  from  which  these  meats  and  other  products  are 
obtained.  Involved  in  this  issue  is  also  the  marketing  of  many  other  important 
food  products.  It  is  an  issue  vital  to  the  whole  Nation  and  to  every  interest 
concerned,  and  the  rights  and  welfare  of  every  interest  should  be  thoroughly 
understood,  impartially  protected,  and  wisely  promoted. 

The  interests  of  the  big  packers  have  now  for  many  months  been  presented 
through  paid  advertisements  and  special  articles,  which,  together,  constitute 
an  unparalleled  publicity  campaign  conducted  by  experts  in  the  art  of  in- 
fluencing public  opinion  and  costing  enormous  sums  of  money.  Neither  the 
consumer  nor  the  producer  can  compete  effectively  with  these  methods,  although 
they  ultimately  pay  the  bills.  The  consumers  are  wholly  unorganized  and  the 
producers  are  practically  unorganized.  Both  must  depend  upon  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  American  press  and  upon  its  intelligent  devotion  to  the  public 
welfare.  It  is  in  confident  appeal  to  that  independence  and  public  spirit  that 
the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association  addresses  the  press,  and  espect- 
ally  requests  the  publication  of  this  letter  and  of  full  and  fair  reports  of  the 
important  congressional  hearings  and  debates. 

The  American  National  Live  Stock  Association  is  the  national  association  of 
producers  of  meat  animals  in  the  United  States.  Directly  ami  through  its  affili- 
ated organizations  it  speaks  for  a  great  part  of  producing  America,  and  speaks 
in  the  interest  not  only  of  the  producers  but  of  the  consumers  of  meat  products. 
It  views  with  serious  concern  the  extraordinary  campaign  of  concentrated  power 
and  concentrated  profits  which  the  packers  have  been  and  still  are  conducting 
to  influence  American  public  opinion.  It  does  not  possess  the  financial  re- 
sources with  which  to  combat  it  on  its  own  ground,  even  if  it  desired  to  do  so. 
All  it  does  desire  to  do  is  to  make  certain  that  the  evidence  and  arguments  of 
all  parties  in  so  vital  a  controversy  shall  be  fairly  and  fully  presented  to  the 
great  popular  jury  of  the  country.  It  believes  that  neither  the  producers  nor 
the  consumers  desire  anything  that  is  unfair  to  those  who  perform  the  necessary 
and  useful  functions  of  slaughtering  live  stock  and  marketing  its  meat  and 
other  products.  It  believes,  however,  that  they  do  desire  to  open  and  to  keep 
open  if  possible  the  door  to  free  and  fair  competition  in  every  branch  of  the 
great  business  of  supplying  the.  consuming  public  with  the  products  of  the 
farm  and  of  the  ranch,  and  that  while  such  competition  is  being  established 
and  until  it  is  established  the  practical  monopoly  which  has  confessedly  existed 
in  the  past  and  which  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  found  exists  to-day 
shall  be  effectively  regulated  and  controlled  for  the  protection  of  the  interests 
of  producer  and  consumer  alike. 

They  recognize  the  value  and  the  need  of  cooperation  between  all  those  who 
engage  in  the  interdependent  processes  of  production,  of  manufacture,  and  of 
distribution,  but  it  must  be  the  cooperation  of  democracy  and  not  the  coopera- 
tion of  a  financial  oligarchy  with  democracy.  It  must  be  a  cooperation  not 
only  between  packer  and  producer,  but  with  the  consumer,  and  its  object  must 
be  to  furnish  food  to  the  consumer  at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  a 
fair  return  to  those  producers,  manufacturers,  and  distributors  who  do  per- 
form essential  services  by  efficient  methods  economically  sound.  The  President 
has  well  said,  "  It  is  obvious  that  there  will  be  no  sufficient  incentive  to  enlarge 
production  if  there  does  not  exist  an  unobstructed  and  economical  system  of 
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distribution..  Unjustifiable  fluctuations  in  prices  are  not  merely  demoralizing, 
they  inevitably  deter  adequate  production."  If  effective  competition  does  not 
exist  and  if  monopoly  is  not  effectively  controlled,  the  injury  to  the  producer 
directly  results  to  the  injury  of  the  consumer.  Indeed,  the  Sims  bill  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  establishment  of  public  control  over  the  instruments  and  agen- 
cies for  the  transportation,  storage,  and  distribution  of  meats  and  other  food 
products  to  the  consumer.  Such  control  is  essential  also  to  the  protection  of 
the  producers.  The  partial  regulation,  which  is  being  exercised  as  an  emer- 
gency war  measure,  is  temporary  in  character  and  inadequate  in  its  operation. 

Upon  the  great  body  of  farmers,  stock  raisers,  and  feeders  rests  the  task 
of  producing  beef,  pork,  and  mutton  to  feed  the  consuming  populations  of 
American  towns  and  industrial  and  commercial  centers.  The  months  and 
years  which  these  producers  must,  spend  in  raising  and  fattening  a  meat 
animal  for  market  is  to  be  contrasted  with  the  hours  or  days  or  weeks  neces- 
sary for  slaughtering  and  distribution.  And  as  the  time  necessary  for  pror 
duction  exceeds  that  of  distribution,  so  does  the  total  investment  in  the  ranches, 
farm  buildings,  live-stock  feeding  plants,  in  corn  lands,  and  in  the  production 
of  feeds  of  every  sort,  surpass  the  investment  represented  in  the  packing  houses 
and  distributive  agencies.  While  the  raising  and  preparing  of  meat  animals 
for  market  requires  the  labor  of  many  millions  of  families  scattered  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  the  big  packers  are  a  small  and  inter- 
related group  fringed  by  relatively  few  minority  stockholders  employing  some 
thousands  of  wage  earners.  The  producers  have  been  and  to  a  large  degree 
still  are  unorganized,  proud  hitherto  of  their  economic  and  political  independ- 
ence, flattering  themselves  that  they  constituted  one  of  the  most  stabilizing, 
uncontrolled  elements  of  free  democracy.  By  contrast  the  power  of  the  packers 
and  distributors  of  meat  has  been  concentrating  itself  for  decades  consciously, 
steadily,  and  silently  into  a  few  hands  whose  control  is  rapidly  being  extended 
and  fortified  by  domination  of  the  meat  industry  of  a  large  part  of  the  world. 
It  is  also  being  rapidly  extended  to  other  important  food  products- 

The  producers  have  long . known  that  these  processe.:  were  at  work.  They 
have  known  that  community  of  interest  and  conceit  of  action  among  the  large 
packers  had  confessedly  existed.  They  have  believed  that  it  had  continued  to 
exist  and  that  it  operated  to  their  disadvantage.  They  differed  among  them- 
selves in  their  beliefs  a.^  to  the  degree  and  character  of  the  monopoly  and-  as  to 
the  remedies  for  it.  They  did  not  differ  in  their  conviction  that  the  great  and 
sudden  fluctuations  that  occurred  in  the  prices  paid  for  live  stock  a):  the  great 
central  markets  were  due  to  manipulation  and  not  to  the  normal  operation  of 
economic  laws.  They'  knew  that  these  violent  fluctuations  usually  meant  huge 
profits  to  the  buyers  and  serious  loss  or  even  irretrievable  disaster  to  the  seller, 
whose  live  stock  once  shipped  to  such  a  market  must  be  quickly  sold  to  avoid 
the  mounting  cost  of  care  and  keep.  But  it  was  not  until  the  price  of  every 
other  essential  (and  many  a  nonessential  commodity)  except  live  stock  had 
mounted  in  re  ponse  to  the  extraordinary  demands  of  war  that  there  swept 
over  the  farms  and  ranches  of  the  country  a  great  wave  of  realization  as  to 
the  full  effect  of  the  autocratic  power  entrenched  at  the  central  markets,  and  of 
determination  to  submit  to  it  no  longer.  The  present  situation  is  the  result. 
After  strenuous  opposition  from  the  packers  the  Federal  investigation  was 
ordered,  the  facts  disclosed,  and  the  remedies  are  now  under  consideration. 

Statements  published  by  the  packes  in  advertisements  and  special  articles 
as  to  the  fraction  of  the  meat  consumed  in  America  which  is  handled  by  them, 
and  the  implied  or  expressed  conclusion  that  therefore  a  monopoly  control 
can  not  be  evercised  are  derived  from  figures  which  include  not  only  local 
butchering  but  also  meats  eaten  on  the  fame  ranch  or  within  the  same  farming 
community  which  produced  them.  Such  statements  are  misleading.  The  i.act 
that  five  large  Chicago  packers  completely  dominate  all  supplies  of  meats 
moving  from  the  producing  districts  through  the  great  markets  to  the  ever- 
increasing  citv  and  industrial  populations  remains  indisputable  and  has  been 
confirmed  bv  the  investigations  and  repents  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
recent  annual  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  contains  interesting 
and  significant  statistics  upon  this  fubject. 

The  accumulated  tolls  levied  upon  this  traffic  and  charged  o  Prmlucers  and 
consumers  alike  are  now  measured  by  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  The 
economic  power  repre  ented  by  this  wealth,  one  supplementing  the  other,  draws 
Within  its  sphere  and  ultimately  swallows  a  succession  of  one-time  competing 
mterests  small  packers,  independent  butchers,  stockyards,  special  car  lines,  cold- 
storago  facU  ties,  catt,e-loan  banks,  trade  papers,  canneries,  and  other  market- 
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ing  facilities.    The  control  of  the  market  is  accomplished  by  the  control  of  the 
very  instruments  by  which  marketing  is  carried  on. 

It  is  to  meet  this  situation  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  are  directed.  These  recommendations  have  been  widely  misrepre- 
sented. They  are  not  radical.  They  are  not  as  radical  as  many  have  expected 
and  advocated.  They  do  not  propose  that  the  Federal  Government  take  over 
and  operate  the  packing  houses  and  the  entire  distributing  system.  They  pro-, 
pose  merely  that  the  instruments  and  agencies  of  monopoly  shall  be  taken  out 
of  the  control  of  those  who  would  profit  by  monopoly.  These  agencies  are  the 
private  stock  and  refrigerated  car  line?,  the  stockyards  and  refrigerated  storage 
terminals  in  the  great  cities.  These  recommendations  have  been  considered  by 
many  farmers'  and  producers'  organizations  and  have  been  approved  by  every 
such  organization  that  has  yet  considered  them.  Their  adoption  will  in  no  way 
lessen  the  manufacturing  efficiency  of  the  packers  nor  their  utilization  of 
animal  by-products.  Nevertheless  it  must  be  clearly  recognized  that  efficiency 
is  not  the  issue.  Even  if  it  were,  is  it  likely  that  the  highe't  degree  of 
efficiency  either  has  been  or  can  in  the  future  be  maintained  in  an  industry 
which  has  no  real  competition,  and  where  control  of  management  goes  so 
largely  by  inheritance?  Other  autocracies  have  before  this  made  claim  to 
efficiency  which  could  not  stand  the  test  of  competition  with  freedom  and 
democracy.  The  pyramiding  net  profits  towering  into  many  millions,  and  the 
silent,  unceasing  extension  of  power  into  new  fields  here  and  abroad  are  the 
answer  to  advertisements  showing  the  packers  rolling  dollars  to  the  farmers, 
whose  average  net  return  does  not  equal  the  wages  of  the  mechanic.  Figures 
showing  Fmall  profit  per  dollar  of  sales  or  per  pound  of  product  are  what  we 
have  a  /right  to  expect  and  demand  in  an  industry  handling  as  valuable  ma- 
terial with  as  rapid  a  turnover  and  with  a  little  alteration  by  manufacture 
as  are  meats  and  other  basic  foods. 

But  the  issue  is  not  one  of  efficiency.  The  issue  before  the  jury  of  the  coun-, 
try  is  of  economic  liberty  in  America.  It  has  been  conclusively  established— 
indeed  it  can  fairly  be  said  to  be  admitted — that  a  combination  in  re- 
straint of  trade  has  existed  between  the  big  packers.  In  a  statement  Issued 
by  Swift  &  Co.  on  August  18,  1918,  it  is  said :  "  The  '  beef  pools  '—that  is,  the 
arrangements  whereby  the  quantity  of  beef  that  could  be  shipped  by  each 
packer  to  various  large  eastern  markets — were  discontinued  in  1902."  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  found  that  in  spite  of  changes  in  form  a  com- 
bination far  more  reaching  and  effective  still  exists.  The  question  is  whether 
and  in  what  manner  effective  competition  can  be  restored  in  an  industry 
in  which  a  community  of  financial  interest  has  once  established  a  substantial 
control,  or  whether  practical  monopoly  must  be  recognized,  and  its  operations 
and  profits  be  regulated  in  the  public  interest.  What  laws  shall  be  passed, 
and  what  measures  shall  be  taken  upon  either  hypothesis  or  upon  any  inter- 
mediate one?  In  particular,  can  we  have  effective  competition  or  effective 
regulation  and  control  if  the  marketing  agencies  of  transportation  and  dis- 
tribution, live  stock  and  refrigerated  cars,  stockyards  and  refrigerated  terminals 
and  storage  facilities  remain  in  the  hands  of  those  who  already  dominate  the 
marketing  of  live  stock  and  of  meats  in  interstate  commerce?  Should  not  at 
least  the  specially  constructed  and  equipped  transportation  and  terminal  facili- 
ties essential  to  interstate  commerce  in  live  stock  and  meats  or  other  food 
products  be  furnished  by  or  in  conjunction  with  the  railroads  to  all  shippers 
on  equal  terms,  so  that  undue  advantage  over  existing  or  potential  competitors 
shall  not  be  given  to  those  facilities  as  adjuncts  to  the  packing  business? 
It  is  to  questions  such  as  these  that  we  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  the 
independent  press. 
Respectfully, 

H.  A.  Jasteo, 
L.  1/  Burke, 
Joseph  N.  Caret, 
Dwiqht  B.  Heard, 
L.  C.  Lasater, 
W.  R.  Stxjbbs, 
H.  C-  Wallace, 
Market  Committee  of  American  National  Live  Stock  Association. 

If  the  producers  ever  get  organized,  if  they  ever  adopt  practices 
that  are  injurious  to  the  public,  I  hope  that  at  that  time  they  will  be 
subjected  to  just  as  drastic  regulations  as  it  is  proposed  now  to  put  the 
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packers  under.  But  until  that  time  comes  let  us  address  ourselves  to 
the  people  who  are  in  control  of  the  situation  and  who  have  con- 
trolled it. 

I  gave  you  the  remedies  that  we  propose. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  Let  me  interrupt  you  right  there. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  On  page  5,  section  3,  of  this  proposed  bill  there  is 
provided  a  license.  Now,  conceding,  for  the  purposes  of  this  argu- 
ment, that  we  can  not  abandon  regulation,  and  conceding  that 
the  license  system  as  now  provided  is,  as  you  say,  at  least  faulty  and 
largely  ineffective,  and  conceding  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  not  yet  provided  for  the  terms  of  this  license,  which  I  believed 
you  stated 

Mr.  Fisher.  The  Food  Administration,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Dewalt.  The  Food  Administration ;  yes.  What  terms  do  you 
propose,  or  have  you  any  by  which  this  licensing  system  shall  be  estab- 
lished, and  what  shall  the  license  contain? 

That  is  a  concrete  proposition,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  your 
answer. 

Mr.  Fisher.  That  is  a  large  order.  You  are  asking  me  what  regu- 
lations I  should  put  in  the  license,  if  I  was  drawing  it? 

Mr.  Dewalt.  Yes ;  how  would  you  change  this  license  which  is  in- 
effective ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  The  first  thing  I  would  do  to  it  would  be  to  make  it 
apply  to  the  entire  business.  I  am  interested  in  what  they  make  out 
of  their  entire  business.  If  it  be  true  that  the  character  of  their 
business  is  such  that  when  they  load  a  car,  let  us  say  by  way  of 
illustration,  with  beef  hanging  on  hooks,  they  can  load  the  bottom 
of  the  car  with  eggs,  cheese,  and  butter,  which  is  the  economical 
way  to  handle  it,  I  would  say  that  that  car,  being  a  part  of  the 
transportation  facilities  of  the  United  States,  it  certainly  should 
be  that  that  was  one  of  the  things  that  the  public  was  entitled  to 
get  the  credit  for  and  not  the  packer.  I  do  not  think  that  we  should 
enable  the  packer  to  make  a  higher  degree  of  profit  on  butter  and  eggs 
than  he  makes  on  meat. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  In  other  words,  you  would  amend  class  1  by  including 
a  great  many  other  provisions  than  those  which  are  enumerated  in 
class  1  now? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Offhand — and  you  ask  me.  a  question  of  that  kind  for 
the  first  time — I  have  never  been  asked  what  regulations  I  would 
write,  but  my  impression  is  that  I  would  not  have  any  classes;  I 
would  be  interested  in  the  total  net  result,  and  I  would  remove  the 
incentive  to  shift  articles  one  way  or  the  other,  or  I  would  remove 
the  incentive  of  discussing,  even  in  good  faith,  whether  a  certain 
item  belonged  in  one  place  rather  than  another,  or  whether  the  cost 
that  was,  figured  for  one  thing  was  different  the  way  they  figured. 
I  would  be  interested  in  the  net  result  of  the  whole  business. 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  would  like  to  ask  this  question:  In  framing  this 
license  what  would  you  base  it  upon,  profits  mainly? 

Mr.  Fisher.  When  you  say  "  mainly,"  I  do  not  know.  I  certainly 
would  not  make  the  profits  the  chief  or  the  exclusive  purposes. 

If  the  situation  of  this  business  is  such  that  it  is  to  be  put  uiider 
license_that  is  to  say,  if  we  are  prepared  to  concede  free  and  open 
competition  is  not  practically  available— then  it  must  be  treated  on 
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the  basis  of  a  regulated  monopoly,  and  the  first  and  most  important 
thing  in  regulated  monopoly  is  to  make  sure  of  its  economic  effect 
on  the  whole  subject  of  production.  And  I  would  control  the  prices 
they  paid  for  their  live  stock,  and  not  primarily  the  margin,  between 
what  they  paid  and  what  they  got  for  it,  because  I  would  be  inter- 
ested in  seeing  that  we  were  really  stimulating  production,  or  at  least 
protecting  the  producer  to  the  extent  that  he  would  produce  to  the 
fullest  practicable  extent. 

Understand  me,  I  have  not  any  doubt  that  the  five  large  packers 
have  the  theory  that  they  wish  to  protect  the  business.  They  do  not 
want  to  push  the  prices  to  a  producer  to  a  point  that  will  jeopardize 
the  supply.  But  being  engaged  in  the  business  of  selling  goose  eggs, 
they  want  to  stimulate  the  production  of  eggs ;  they  want  to  make 
the  goose  lay  as  many  golden  eggs  as  they  can,  and  they  are  not 
expert  in  the  hygiene  of  geese,  and  they  guess  the  thing  their  way, 
and  they  are  always  jeopardizing  the  health  of  the  bird. 

The  great  thing  that  the  producers  complain  of  all  the  while  are 
these  perfectly  astounding  fluctuations  in  the  market,  that  even  when 
the  general  level  of  prices  for  a  substantial  period  of  time  seems 
to  promise  good  profits  to  the  producer,  they  will  be  marked  by 
astounding  fluctuations  in  the  price,  which  the  packers  explain  on 
the  theory  that  there  are  too  many  animals  sent  in  to  market  at  a 
particular  time,  and  so  they  say,  "We  have  an  oversupply,"  and 
they  cut  off.  And  what  happens  is  that  a  lessened  supply  causes 
high  prices  and  a  stimulated  supply  causes  low  prices,  and  always 
the  low  prices  come  in  when  there  is  lots  of  stuff  on  the  market. 
Thus  they  catch  the  individual  producer  who  happens  to  have  shipped 
with  the  best  information  he  has  got,  and  whose  live  stock,  as  I  ex- 
plained to  you,  must  be  sold  or  eat  their  heads  off,  and  they  catch  him 
frequently  on  low  prices,  whereas  the  other  man  who  happens  to  be 
more  fortunate  in  selecting  his  time  of  shipment  will  get  away  with 
a  good  profit.  And  it  is  the  conviction  that  has  been  forced  home 
to  those  sterling  Americans  that  their  business  is  on  an  unsound  basis. 
They  are  perfectly  willing  to  try  to  understand  economic  causes  and 
conditions,  and  then  take  their  chances  on  the  market ;  but  they  feel 
that  the  control  of  the  market  is  not  based  on  economic  conditions,  but 
that  it  is  based  on  arbitrary  control. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes;  and  that  the  packers  fix  the  prices  for  the 
producer  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Undoubtedly.  So  that  if  I  were  establishing  a 
license  system  I  should  go  upon  the  theory  that  we  were  really  going 
to  regulate  this  as  an  admitted  monopoly,  in  whole  or  in  part— It 
does  not  have  to  be  a  perfected  monopoly  to  require  regulation.  ,1 
would  make  one  the  principal,  if  not  the  principal,  object  I  would 
have  in  view  to  try  to  see  that  the  market  was  handled  on  sound 
economic  lines  that  would  protect  and  increase  and  stimulate  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  Just  reducing  that  to  its  ultimate  result,  however, 
I  think  you  would  be  concluded  in  saying  that  that  license  system 
would  not  only  regulate  the  price  at  which  the  articles  were  to  be 
sold,  but  it  would  also  regulate  the  price  of  the  articles  as  bought 
by  these  packers? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Of  course  it  would. 
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Mr.  Dewalt.  And  then  you  would  again  be  doing  what  is  com- 
plained of  a  good  deal ;  you  would  be  regulating  the  price  of  a  staple 
commodity  just  as  you  regulated  the  price  of  wheat; 

Mr.  Fisher.  No  ;  not  as  the  price  of  wheat  was  regulated.  There 
is  nobody  monopolizing  wheat — I  mean  effectively.  There  are  large 
dealers  who  have  considerable  to  do  with  it;  but  wheat  can  be  stored 
and  it  can  be  kept.  Live  stock  has  to  be  sold  when  it  is  ready,  or  it 
■  means  a  loss.  When  you  have  worked  the  animal  up  to  a  point 
when  it  is  really  ready  for  the  market,  every  day  you  keep  it  after 
that  means  a  relative  loss.  You  can  not  continue  to  put  meat  on  the 
animal  and  get  a  return  for  the  feed  that  you  put  into  it,  and  when 
you  have  shipped  him  you  are  through ;  you  have  to  sell  him. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  I  understand  that  perfectly.  But  without  the  re- 
finement of  the  different  circumstances,  is  it  not  substantially  doing 
what  I  have  suggested,  to  wit,  fixing  the  price  upon  a  staple  com- 
modity, first,  to  the  producer,  and  then  also  fixing  the  price  by  the 
seller  or  middleman? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  And  would  not  that  be  the  extremity  of  regulation? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  think  my  friend  over  here  on  the  left  said  he  was 
from  New  England  and  accustomed  to  the  tactics  of  answering  a 
question  by  asking  another.  I  would  like  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
asking  you  a  question,  which  you  do  not  have  to  answer  now,  but 
which  you  might  think  of:  What  do  you  propose  as  an  alternative, 
or  have  you  no  other  alternative  than  either  of  the  three  that  I  have 
mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Dewalt.  No. 

Mr.  Fisher.  You  are  going  to  establish  free  and  open  competition 
you  are  going  to  establish  regulation  of  ownership  and  operation, 
Which  one'  are  you  going  to  take  ? 

Mr.  Dewalt.  I  would  propose,  if  I  had  to  choose,  to  have  very 
strict  regulation. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Very  well,  then ;  we  are  agreed. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  But  I  am  inquiring  of  you  whether  this  alternative 
regulation  is  better  than  ownership,  because  I  really  think  that  Gov- 
ernment ownership  would  be  a  misfortune,  and  therefore  I  am 
strictly  for  regulation,  and  therefore  I  wanted  to  know  what  your 
views  were  in  regard  to  this  license. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Let  me  answer  with  perfect  frankness,  as  I  tried  to 
answer  it  yesterday  before  a  Senate  committee:  I  believe  we  have 
got  to  take  one  of  the  three  things  I  have  mentioned  to  you. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  Let  us  cast  the  first  one  out. 

Mr.  Fisher.  That  is,  you  do  not  want  to  restore  free  and  open 
competition  ? 

Mr.  Dewalt.  No. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Very  well.  There  are  those  who  do.  There  are 
those  who  think  that  the  real  thing  is  to  get  as  high  a  degree  of  free 
and  open  competition  as  possible,  and  you  have  not  yet  repealed  the 
Sherman  law,  legislatively,  at  any  rate. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  It  is  gone,  however. 

Mr.  Fisher.  There  will  be  differences  of  opinion.  The  Sherman 
law  will  not  be  repealed,  in  my  judgment.  I  dislike  to  be  a  prophet, 
but  I  am  willing  to  venture  a  little  prophecy  that  you  are  not  going 
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to  repeal  it.     You  may  modify  it.  but  public  sentiment  is  not  yet 
ready  for  wiping  off  of  the  statute  books  the  Sherman  antitrust  law. 

Let  us  therefore  create  competition  under  which  will  spring  up, 
which  may  have  an  opportunity  to  come  in  and  certainly  do  no 
harm.  Let  us  fix  it  so  that  a  competitor,  when  he  does  come  in,  does 
not  have  to  buy  stock  and  refrigerator  cars  and  does  not  have  to  buy 
stockyards  and  refrigerator  and  cold-storage  plants  in  the  big  cities 
before  he  can  do  business  on  relative  equality. 

The  Chairman.  These  refrigerator  cars  and  stockyards  now 
owned  by  the  packers  are  not  open  and  free  to  competitors  or  anyone 
else  who  would  like  to  avail  themselves  of  that  facility  by  paying, the 
ordinary  price  of  such  public-utility  service  ? 

Mr.  Fishee.  They  have  not  been. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  they  have  not  been  up  to  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Fisher.  When  you  say  "  up  to  the  present  time,"  I  am  not 
sufficiently  familiar  with  what  has  been  done  in  the  recent  months 
by  the  Kailroad  Administration. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Quite  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Competition  then  means,  if  I  understand  it,  that 
an  independent  packer  or  a  small  packer  anywhere,  whether  one  of 
the  five  or  not,  would  have  the  same  free  use  of  the  refrigerator  cars, 
stock  cars,  and  so  on,  that  the  packers  who  now  own  them  have? 

Mr.  Fisher.  That  is  right,  sir,  and  that  is  the  principle  of  the 
commodities  clause  in  the  interstate  commerce  act,  and  I  have  yet 
to  see  anybody  who  can  make  a  successful  attack  on  that  principle; 
that  is  to  say,  a  common  carrier  engaged  in  furnishing  transporta- 
tion facilities  to  the  public  as  a  common  carrier  ought  not  to  have  a 
financial  interest  in  the  commodities,  it  transports,  because  of  the 
inevitable  tendency  to  favor  its  own  commodities. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  under  this  bill  that  would  be  cured. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Yes ;  this  bill  would  cure  that. 

While  we  are  on  this  subject  of  the  commodities  clause,  which  is 
fundamental  to  this  discussion,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  if  you  let 
the  packers  own  the  refrigerator  cars  that  theoretically  the  railroads 
can  furnish  to  their  competitors  cars  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
competitor  but  belong  to  the  railroads.  But,  practically,  the  rail- 
roads will  not  do  anything  of  the  kind,  certainly  not  adequately ;  and 
the  reason  is  clear.  If  what  might  be  called  the  backbone  of  the 
business,  the  steady  business,  the  largest  thing  that  is  dependable 
upon  is  being  handled  in  private  cars,  the  railroads,  of  course,  are 
taking  greater  chances  of  not  securing  the  continuous  use  of  their 
rolling  stocks  if  they  are  only  taking  care  of  enough  rolling  stock  to 
supply  the  competitors  of  the  large  packers.  The  interest  of  the 
packers  is  to  keep  down  the  railroad  acquisition  of  this  competitive 
rolling  stock;  and  the  result  is  that  the  individual  competitor,  the 
more  or  less  unorganized  packer,  has  got  to, bear  the  whole  brunt 
of  the  fight  to  get  adequate  rolling  stock  where  he  needs  it  and  when 
he  nee,ds  it. 

The  large  packers,  having  built  up  the  volume  of  business,  have 
got  into  a  position  where  that  very  volume  justifies  them  in  main- 
taining overhead  and  managerial  force  that  can  look  after  the  cars. 
That  is  a  good  thing,  although  the  managerial  ability  and  force 
ought  to  be  in  the  railroad  administration  looking  after  everybody's 
cars ;  and  to  the  extent  the  refrigerator  cars  are  in  the  packers'  hands 
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and  not  in  the  railroad  hands  the  incentive  is  gone.  The  railroads  do 
not  furnish'  it,  and  the  packers  use  the  fact  that  the  private  car  lines. 
are  handled  by  them  efficiently  as  a  reason  for  not  having  the  rail- 
roads take  them  over. 

It  is  theoretically  and  as  a  matter  of  adjudicated  law  the  duty  of 
the  common  carrier  to  furnish  proper  rolling  stock  to  carry  every 
kind  of  commodity  that  it  transports— an  appropriate  car  for  the 
commodity.  If  it  is  a  gondola  car,  in  "which  the  carrier  transports 
coal  that  is  exposed  to  the  weather,  all  right;  if  it  requires  a  box  car,. 
to  carry  the  commodity  under  cover,  all  right;  if  it  is  a  commodity 
that  requires  refrigeration,  a  refrigerator  car.  The  railroads  ought 
to  be  paid  an  appropriate  return  for  the  service,  and  the  competitor 
who  is  going  to  build  packing  houses  ought  not  to  be  compelled,  in 
order  to  compete  on  an  equality  with  Armour,  to  go  and  buy  a  line  of 
refrigerator  cars.  You  see,  you  impose  a  burden  on  competition 
that  operates  against  the  development  of  potential  competition. 
Competition  may  not  be  the  remedy,  but  certainly  it  helps ;  and,  at 
least  until  we  get  to  the  point  of  frankly  abandoning  it,  we  ought  td 
encourage  it. 

Mr.  Esch.  Of  course,  I  agree  with  you  as  to  the  general  principles 
that  the  railroads  supply  the  equipment  for  the  handling  of  busi- 
ness. Let  us  state  in  the  beginning  that  special  equipment  should 
not  be  put  on  the  carriers'  lines  by  .private  interests;  but  they  are 
there.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1915*,  there  were  54,582  refrigerator 
cars  owned  by  private  interests.  There  were  48,926  only  that  were 
owned  by  the  railroads.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  de- 
cided two  years  ago  that  it  had  authority  to  order  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Co.  to  supply  oil  or  tank  cars.  The  Supreme  _Court 
of  the  United  States  said  that  the  interstate-commerce  act  did  not 
have  that  authority. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Right. 

Mr.  Esch.  That  would  mean,  therefore,  a  change  of  law  giving 
the  power.  Then,  that  raises  the  very  material  question  of  the 
financial  ability  of  the  carriers  to  either  buy  over  from  private  in- 
terests sufficient  cars  or  to  buy  new  equipment? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Yes.  .        .  ; 

Mr.  Esch.  How  would  you  meet  those  very  practical  questions  in 
order  to  carry  out  your  plan  of  giving  equal  facility  to  all  shippers 
by  any  kind  of  car  they  might  require?  ' 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  think  that  can  all  be  met  very  simply.  In  the  first 
place,  preliminary,  I  will  say  I  am  familiar  with  what  you  say  about 
the  interstate-commerce  act.  Not  only  that,  but  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  just,  within  a  few  weeks,  make  a  report  on 
this  private-car-line  subject,  a  report  which  has  been  under  con- 
sideration for  six  years  and  which,  when  now  made,  because  of  the 
war,  really  only  deals  with  it  in  a  tentative  way,  but  in  which  they 
point  out  the  fact,  first,  that  under  the  law  and  under  sound  prac- 
tice the  carrier  ought  to  be  required  to  furnish  the  car  that  the 
shipper  needs  to  transport  his  particular  kind  of  freight;  and  they 
point  out  the  evils  that  result  ffom  the  contrary  system,  and  then,  they 
say—and  that  is  the  disclosure  of  the  whole  difficulty— that  the  courts, 
however,  have  held  that,  because  of  the  peculiar  wording  of  the 
statutes,  the  commission  has  no  jurisdiction  to  order  the  carrier  to 
supply  cars,  but  can  only  deal  with  the  question  of  discrimination  m 
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the  cars  that  are  supplied,  that  being  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the 
law.  Of  course,  you  must  change  that.  There  is  not  anything*  that 
is  more  fundamental  or  more  simple  to  me  than  the  proposition  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  whatever  agency  you  set 
up  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  public  side  of  the  railroad  busi- 
ness, should  have  the  power  absolutely  to  compel  the  carrier  to 
furnish  adequate  facilities  of  all  kinds  as  a  condition  of  going  on 
with  the  business. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Does  not  each  railroad  use  cars  from 
all  over  the  United  States,  in  order  to  provide  the  public  with  all 
kinds  of  cars,  if  they  do  not  furnish  the  cars  for  their  business  them- 
selves? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Certainly  they  do,  except  as  to  private  car  lines.  You 
mean  each  line  does  not  have  its  full  supply  ?_ 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  It  does  not? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  I  mean  when  a  railroad  wants  to  ship 
goods  they  take  any  car  they  find? 

Mr.  Fisher.  That  is  right ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  hope  and 
trust  that  Congress,  whatever  it  does  with  the  railroads,  will  get  rid 
of  this  whole  theory  of  competition  in  the  furnishing  of  transporta^ 
tion  services,  at  least  to  the  extent  as  to  permit  such  things  as  you 
speak  of. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey."  The  original  arrangement  for  the 
railroads  was  that  anyone  should  have  the  right  to  the  cars  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  And  that  was  abandoned  for  awhile 
as  long  as  the  roads  did  a  separate  business.  But  tlie  moment  they 
had  cars  going  from  one  road  to  another  they  had  to  go  back  prac- 
tically to  the  original  arrangement,  because  the  railroads  furnish 
cars  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions,  and  they  are  used  by  anybody,  the 
only  point  being  that  you  must  give  a  shipper  a  fair  opportunity  to 
ship  his  freight. 

Mr,  Fisher.  He  does  not  use  the  private  car  indiscriminately  at 
all.  There  will  not  be  any  private  car  lines  if  the  system  we  are 
advocating  is  established ;  there  will  cease  to  be  private  car  lines. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Is  not  a  car  that  belongs  to  another 
railroad  as  much  a  private  car  as  the  car  that  belongs  to  a  private 
car  line? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Not  at  all,  sir;  not  in  the  same  sense.  The  private 
car  that  belongs  to  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Eailroad  is  open  to 
all  shippers  on  equal  terms. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Suppose  it  gets  to  Maine.  Is  that 
car  closed  to  shippers  in  Maine  who  have  goods  to  be  sent  to  the 
South? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Well,  it  should  not  be. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  It  should  not  be. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Eight;  and  that  is  what  is  wrong  with  the  system. 

Mr.  Parker.  That  car,  wherever  it  is  hauled,  is  used,  and  then  they 
have  to  trace  it  and  get  it  back. 

Mr.  Fisher.  You  just  explained,  as  I  understood  you,  that  it  is 
not. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  I  thought  I  said  that  cars  from  all 
over  the  United  States  were  used  by  every  other  road, 
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Mr.  Fisheh.  But  you  just  said,  as  I  understood  you,  that  in  the 
case  supposed  of  the  Chicago  Northwestern  car  that  got  into  Maine 
it  could  not  be  sent  anwyhere  in  the  world,  but  had  to  go  back. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Oh,  no;  I  said  it  could  be  sent  any- 
where. 

Mv.  Fisher.  Not  at  all.  The  joint  obligation  of  the  roads  is,  with 
certain  modifications,  to  get  that  car  back  as  rapidly  as  the  handling 
of  the  business  will  permit  to  the  Northwestern. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  It  certainly  gets  all  over  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Fisher.  It  does,  and  that  is  what  they  complain  of.  And  one 
reason  the  Government  of  the  United  States  had  to  take  over  the  rail- 
roads and  one  reason  why  many  of  the  roads  acquiesced  in  that  action 
very  willingly  was  that  all  their  rolling  stock  was  piling  up  down 
here  at  the  eastern  terminals,  and  they  could  not  get  their  cars  back. 
The  result  was,  it  appears,  that  in  certain  sections  of  the  country  the 
shippers  could  not  get  even  the  percentage  of  cars  that  belonged  to 
the  railroads  in  those  sections.  There  was  not  any  agency  represent- 
ing the  Government  that  was  supervising  the  public  interest ;  it  was 
all  a  question  of  pull  and  haul  of  private  interests.  So  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  come  in  and  take  it  over. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Is  not  the  Government  now  using  those 
cars  anywhere  it  pleases? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Absolutely;  and  why?  Because  it  has  adopted  the 
perfectly  correct  principle  that  the  ownership  of  the  cars  and  the 
rails  is,  for  their  purposes,  absolutely  immaterial. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  But  they  pay  rent  to  the  railroad  that 
owns  the  cars. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Oh,  certainly ;  that  is,  they  pay  a  return  on  a  capital- 
isation that  is  equivalent  to  rent  on  the  cars.  They  pay  a  general 
return  on  the  capitalization.  In  the  city  of  Chicago,  as  in  other 
western  cities — and  I  happen  to  have  had  something  to  do  with  this 
myself — all  the  railway  terminals  are  operated  at  present  by  a  single 
operating  head.  You  do  not  pay  any  more  attention  to  who  owns 
and  operates  the  terminal  facilities  than  you  do  to  who  owns  the  cars. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Yes;  but  I  was  speaking  about  cars. 
I  want  to  ask,  if  we  went  back  to  the  old  system  under  which  each  car 
had  to  be  returned,  would  there  not  be  a  great  many  empty  cars  going? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  But  now  we  can  use  these  cars. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Bight;  and  that  is  what  I  am  recommending,  and  that 
is  what  this  bill  provides.  This  bill  provides  that  the  private  re- 
frigerated car  lines  shall  be  taken  over  by  the  Federal  Government 
by  such  agency  or  agencies  as  the  President  may  direct.  And  the 
expectation  was  that  that  agency  would  be  the  Director  General  of 
Railroads.  Under  that  these  private  car  lines  would  cease  to  exist  as 
private  car  lines  and  would  become  general  refrigerated  cars,  to  be 
Used  by  shippers  throughout  the  country  in  accordance  with  their 
needs.  And  that  is  the  correct  principle.  I  do  not  care  what  your 
solution  of  the  railroad  problem  is;  that  principle,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
fundamental.  _ , 

.As  it  stands  now,  the  law  does  not  permit  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  require  the  railroads  to  furnish  this  service.    The 
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commission  has  no  authority  to  say  to  any  of  these  railroads, ,"  Thei 
is  a  lot  of  demand  for  refrigerated  cars  and  there  is  a  new  packin 
house  going  up  in  Omaha  " — and  there  is,  as  Mr..  Burke  told  you  yes 
terday — ■"  and  that  packing  house  needs  refrigerated  cars,  and  yo" 
must  keep  them  on  hand  in  accordance  with  the  traffic  that  we  expec 
to  occur.       It  has  not  any  power  to  do  that.     It  ought  to  have. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Are  refrigerator  cars  owned  by  other  corporation 
than  these  five  packers  ? 
Mr.  Fisher.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Then  you  would  go  the  whole  length  and  take  ovei 
all  the  refrigerator  cars? 
Mr.  Fisher.  I  would,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  logical  conclusion. 
Mr.  Fisher.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Winslow.  All  private  cars? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  believe,  generally,  the  principal  private  cars.  Ji 
there  is  any  exception  there  ought  to  be  perfectly,  clear  justification 
for  it. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Would  you  take  over  the  so-called  "  peddler  "  car-, 
too? 

Mr.  Fisher.  That  I  am  not  sure.    If  a  shipper  could  show  a  com- 
plete justification  for  the  use  of  a  particular  car  for  peddling  pur- 
poses— that  is,  to  be  set  out  at  a  station  and  then  go  on.    I  am  not 
clear  about  it.    My  impression  is  that  the  better  policy  would  be  to 
have  the  railroad  furnish  it  and  make  a  special  charge  for  a  car  de- 
voted to  that  use.    The  railroads  have  other  problems  far  more  diffi; 
cult  than  that.     Take  the  question  of  milling  in  transit.    Take  a 
multitude  of  things  that  the  railroads  have  to  handle.    They  could 
furnish  a  car  on  a  per  diem  basis,  and  it  could  be  a  peddler  car,  and 
if  the  rate  was  right  there  would  not  be  a'  bit  of  difference  between 
having  them  do  it  and  having  the  packer  do  it.    The  packers  have- 
said,  "  What  we  want  is  to  be  absolutely  sure  that  we — Armour, 
Swift,  Morris — are  going  to  have  cars  available  to  handle  our  busi- 
ness.   Otherwise  our  business  will  suffer."    That  is  what  every  large 
shipper  who  can  control  certain  transportation  facilities  says.    There 
is  slight  justification  for  it.    The  difficulty  is,  if  you  admit  that  argu^ 
ment,  you  have  built  up  an  interest  within  an  interest  that  is  destruc- 
tive of  the  whole  theory  .of  competition.  ( 
Mr.  Hamilton.  I  understand  that  you  recommend  two  concrete 
propositions:  First,  that  the  law  be  so  amended  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  may  order  the  railroads  to  furnish  cars? 
Mr.  Fisher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Next,  you  think  that  all  refrigerator  cars  should 
be  taken  over  and  controlled  by  the  railroads  themselves,"  and  not  be 
privately  owned? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Yes,  sir.  In  fact,  I  think  that,  as  a  general  principle, 
all  specially  equipped  cars  should  be  owned  and  operated  as  a  part  of 
the  transportation  system  of  the  country;  I  do  not  mean  by  that,  if 
there  was  a  single  interest  or  a  particular  trade,  some  very  peculiar 
kind  of  business— a  circus,  for,  instance — that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  exclude  a  thing  of  that  kind,  because  there  is  not  enough  use  for 
cars  of  that  kind  to  justify  the  railroad  in  keeping  a  supply  on  hand. 
That  may  well  be  left  to  individual  enterprise,  if  it  is  willing  to  take 
the  risk.  =>:  * 
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The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  right  there?  Do  you 
think  Congress  has  the  power  to  make  it  conditional  upon  the  use  of 
a  private  car  by  any  particular  interests  that  that  car,  owned  by  it 
and  operated  by  it,  should  be  open  to  all  persons  who  wish  to  use  it 
upon  the  same  terms  as  if  it  were  owned  by  the  railroad  company  ? 

Mr.  Fishee.  I  think  it  would  be  within  the  power  of  Congress  under 
the  Constitution  to  enact  such  a  law. 

The  Chairman.  Did  we  not  do  something  of  that  kind  with  the 
oil  pipe  lines? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Yes;  you  did. 

The  Chairman.  Could  not  that  be  done  as  one  of  the  things  that 
might  possibly  relieve  the  railroads  from  having  to  get  more  new 
capital,  so  far  as  these  cars  are  concerned  that  are  now  owned  by  the 
private  companies? 

Mr.  Fisher.  You  could  do  it ;  but  of  course  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
you  would  have  to  buck  the  private  interests. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Armour  &  Co.,  for  instance,  would  make  it  exceedingly 
difficult.  They  would  say,  "  Of  course,  we  are  under  obligation  under 
the  law  to  let  our  cars  be  used  by  our  competitors,  but  that  must  be 
subject  to  the  demand  for  the  cars,  and  we  are  right  on  the  job  here 
demanding  them."  You  would  have  to  regulate  against  the  obvious 
interest  of  the  packer  to  prevent  his  competitor  from  using  those  cars. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  see  how  impracticable  it  would  be;  I  only 
had  reference  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  think  you  could  pass  a  statute  that  would  be  consti- 
tutional to  provide  that  no  car  should  be  used  in  interstate  commerce 
that  was  not  open  to  any  shipper  to  use  in  general  terms  and  uniform 
conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Such  a  law,  however,  might  at  once  bring  about 
trouble  between  railroad  companies  and  the  private  packers 

Mr.  Fisher.  Why,  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  private  car 
lines,  like  the  private  pipe  lines,  grew  up  at  a  time  when  the  rebate 
system  and  other  special  privileges  obtained  largely  in  the  transporta- 
tion world,  and  they  were  a  convenient  instrumentality  for  covering 
up  an  arrangement  of  that  kind.  It  was  very  easy  to  make  conditions 
for  the  fellow  that  controlled  his  own  car  that  were  more  favorable 
for  the  large  interest  that  was  willing  to  pay  something  or  make  it 
worth  while  for  the  railroad  men  to  fall  in  with  their  view  and  give 
them  a  preference. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  claimed  in  this  hearing  that  the  rail- 
roads did  not  want  the  refrigerator  cars;  they  were  unwilling  to 
have  .them,  and  the  packers  only  commenced  doing  that  because  they 
wanted  to  establish  a  method  of  disposing  of  their  products-  I 
have  no  doubt  the  thing  is  mutual.  The  railroads  are  always  re- 
luctant to  establish  a  special  service.  The  packers  could  undoubtedly 
see  the  advantage  to  them  of  having  the  private  car  lines,  and  at  a 
time  when  they  were  working  toward  consolidation  I  have  not  any 
doubt  that  it  fell  in  with  their  general  principle,  as  a  natural  part 
of  it,  that  they  would  do  this.  I  do  not  know  what  the  facts  were ; 
I  do  not  know  what  they  claim  about  it. 

Mr.  Eayburn.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  ago,  Mr.  Fisher, 
that  you  thought  these  cars  should  be  owned  by  the  people  who  own 
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and  control  the  transportation  systems  of  the  country.     Was  'that 
your  statement?  •      '  . 

Mr.  Fisher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eaybukn.  You  won  I J  suppose  then,  I  presume,  that  this  bill' 
was  written  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  Government  has  the 
railroads  now? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bayburn.  And  that  when  the  railroads  are  turned  back—1 
which  in  all  probability  they  will  be — the  Government  is  not  to  own 
and  control  these  cars  but  they  are  to  be  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  railroads? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  assume  that  is  what  would  be  done. 

Mr.  Bayburn.  But  this  bill  says  that  the  President  is  authorized 
to  buy  these  cars  and  operate  them. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Eight ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  the  bill  could  have  pro- 
vided anything  else.  So  far  as  the  disposal  of  the  cars  is  concerned, 
that  must  follow  on  correct  principles,  as  I  say,  the  disposal  of  the 
transportation  system.  The  transportation  system  is  at  the  present 
time  operated  by  the  Government.  The  Federal  Government,  then, 
should  take  over  these  car  lines  and  terminal  facilities,  such  as  the 
stockyards,  and  operate  them. 

Now,  when  you  -lome  to  providing  for  turning  back  the  railroads, 
I  presume  you  will  take  up  the  situation  created  by  these  private 
cars  and  terminals,  and  provide,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  prop- 
erties going  back  to  private  control,  that  the  railroads  shall  take  over, 
this  property  that  the  Government  has  acquired. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  these  common  terminals.  The 
Assistant  Director  General  of  Eailroads,  Mr.  Walker  Hines — who 
certainly  can  not  be  suspected  of  looking  at  this  from  any  other  than 
a  railroad  point  of  view,  having  been  counsel  for  one  of  the  principal 
systems  in  the  United  States: — says  that  if  there  is  anything  on  earth 
that  has  been  established  -is  being  sound  by  the  experience  of  the 
country  during  the  past  two  years,  it  is  that  the  whole1  theory  of 
competitive  terminals  has  got  to  disappear. 

All  right.  Whether  it  is  the  next  21  months  or  the  next  five  years, 
we  are  going  to  hav.e  to  make  expenditures  for  terminals,  and  the 
Director  General  has  got  a  revolving  fund,  and  I  presume  he  will 
make  some  expenditures  that  he  can  not  at  the  time  allocate  between 
the  roads.  And  there  it  will  be  an  investment  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  public  interest,  justifying  itself  many  times  over. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  ?  Why,  there  will  be  some  provi- 
sion for  taking  it  back  and  absorbing  it  into  the  transportation  sys- 
tem, of  course. 

As  to  the  transportation  system,  these  gentlemen  say — and  I 
think  rightly — that  whatever  is  done  you  are  not  going  to  continue 
the  general  system  of  competition  between  the  lines  that  occupy  the 
same  territory.  I  hope  you  are  going  to  establish  some  system  under 
which  the  straight  line,  low-grade  road  can  handle  the  traffic  up  to 
its  capacity,  and  that  the  other  road  is  not  going  to  come  in  and  try 
to  pull  traffic  away  from  it  and  haul  it  at  the  added  expense,  so  that 
we  will  have  to  regulate  rates  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  to  the  most  ex- 
pensive road.  That  means  that  you  are  going  to  put  in  some  system 
of  regional  corporations,  as  has  been  discussed,  some  system  of  local- 
ized pooling  under  some  sort  of  public  control.     You  are  going  to 
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face  exactly  parallel  questions  to  the  ones  which  you  are  going  to  face 
if  the  Government  buys  these  terminals  and  takes  over  these  stock- 
yards. They  ought  to  be  disposed  of,  as  a  part  of  the  transportation 
system  of  the  country. 

If  a  railroad  company  hauls  freight  that  can  be  dumped  out 
in  the  open,  such  as  sand  or  gravel,  it  dumps  it  out  in  the  open  and 
it  takes  its  chances.  If  it  is  handling  freight  that  ought  to  be  put 
under  cover,  it  puts  it  in  a  freight  house  and  holds  it  there  for  at 
least  a  certain  period  of  time  during  which  the  consignee  can  dis- 
pose of  it.  If  that  freight  has  to  be  protected  from  freezing,  it  is 
protected  from  freezing.  But  when  you  come  to  live  freight,  for 
the  first  time  the  railroads  cease  to  function,  and  the  live  freight  is 
landed  at  the  end  of  the  railroad  haul  without  any  place  to  dump 
it  in,  without  stockyards  owned  by  anybody  except  the  people  who 
are  going  to  buy  it,  and  it  is  all  just  as  wrong  as  it  can  be. 

I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  away  out  in  Denver,  where  the  two 
large  packers  are  confessedly  dividing  the  supply  fifty-fifty,  or 
whether  it  is  in  some  large  place  where  the  arrangement  is  more  com- 
plex and  covered  up,  it  is  fundamentally  unsound  that  the  shipper 
should  have  to  put  his  animals  in  terminal  facilities  which  are  owned, 
operated,  and  controlled  by  the  man  who  is  going  to  buy  them,  and 
who  is  also  interested  in  preventing  the  establishment  of  competitors 
in  connection  with  that  particular  terminal. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Have  you  considered  the  plan  that 
obtains  abroad  of  having  the  terminals  and  warehouses  owned  by 
the  city  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Railway 
Terminal  Commission. 

Mr.  Parker.  Do  those  terminals  abroad  include  cold  storage? 

Mr.  Fisher.  As  I  understand  it,  some  of  them  do. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  They  have  city  terminals  and  ware- 
houses ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Not  necessarily.  Sometimes  they  are  municipal  ter- 
minals; sometimes  they  are  terminals  operated  by  the  Government. 
Take  Germany;  I  understand  both  systems  prevail  there. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  But  often  cities  like  Hamburg,  Bre- 
men, and  Liverpool  have  large  warehouses  where  they  receive  goods, 
put  them  into  bond,  and  make  loans  upon  them  at  very  low  rates, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  so  that  if  there  be  an  accumulation  of 
goods,  it  can  be  taken  care  of.  There  is  nothing  of  that  kind  done 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Not  that  I  know  of,  certainly  not  on  any  very  large 
scale. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  One  difficulty  is  this,  that  our  system 
taxes  the  value  of  any  property  so  stored,  while  abroad  they  do  hot 
tax  anything  until  you  sell  it. 

Mr.  Fisher.  That  may  have  some  influence  there,  but  the  greater 
influence  is  exerted  by  the  different  principles  of  railway  transporta- 
tion in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  In  Europe  very  largely  the 
freight  rates  are  made  up  of  two  charges— a  terminal  charge  and  a 
line-haul  charge.  If  the  shipper  uses  the  terminal  he  pays  the  ter- 
minal charge;  if  he  does  not  use  the  terminal  he  does  not  pay  that 
charge. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Is  not  that  fair? 
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Mr.  Fisher.  Of  course  it  is  fair,  but  we  have  no  such  system.  > 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Ought,  we  not  to  introduce  some  such 
.system  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  think  so.  I  think  one  of  the  members  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  Mr.  Woolley,  has  recommended  itin 
his  very  latest  report  on  that  subject.  It  is  sound,  and  it  tends  at 
once,  as  you  can  see,  to  stimulate  the  production  of  these  detached 
terminals ;  because  a  municipality  can  own  a  terminal  and  offer  it 
to  shippers  at  a  uniform  rate  and  a  low  price  for  the  use  of  the 
terminal  and  for  storage  in  it,  as  you  have  described,  and  if  thereby 
the  shipper  is  relieved  of  the  charge  which  would  otherwise  be  made 
on  him  by  the  railroad  for  the  use  of  its  terminal,  it  must  be  a -great 
advantage  to  establish  these  independent  municipal  terminals. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  railroads  are  thus  relieved  of  the  neces- 
sity of  investing  capital  in  terminal  facilities  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  how  does  it  work  under  our  system? 
Why,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  railroad  which  owns  both 
the  line  and  the  terminal  and  has  a  common  charge  for  both,  is  not 
only  not  interested  in  how  much  of  that  charge  is  for  the  terminal 
service  and  how  much  for  the  line  haul,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  is 
interested  in  making  the  terminal  charge  as  low  as  it  possibly  can, 
so  as  to  keep  out  competitive  terminals  from  effective  competition. 
It  all  goes  into  the  same  pocket;  so  the  railroad  does  not  care,  and 
by  putting  the  charge  for  terminal  service  so  low  on  the  division 
•of  the  total  rates  that  an  independent  concern  can  not  live  under  it, 
they  keep  the  whole  business  right  in  their  grip.  I  happen  to  repre- 
sent a  terminal  where  that  precise  condition  exi=*s. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Does  that  suggestion  involve  putting 
•of  warehouses  with  it,  which  is  a  very  great  advantage  to  men  who 
want  to  borrow  money  upon  .their  goods  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  I  know  of  cases  where  men  have  actu- 
ally sent  their  goods  during  a  period  of  depression  all  the  way:  to 
Liverpool  in  order  to  borrow  money  on  those  goods. 

Mr.  Fisher.  That  is  right,  sir;  but  one  great  reason  why  that 
is  done  in  England  is  because  of  the  short  distance.  Many  of  the 
merchants  there  keep  at  their  local  places  of  business  a  very  much 
smaller  stock  than  we  do  here,  because  they  can  call  up  Liverpool 
■on  the  telephone,  and  the  stuff  will  be  at  the  point  where  it  is  wanted 
the  next  day. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  a  short  haul. 

Mr.  Fisher.  A  short  haul,  so  that  concentration  in  storage  and 
■distribution  of  goods  as  they  are  sold  or  needed  is  much  more  appli- 
cable than  it  is  here. 

Mr.  Parker'  of  New  Jersey.  Yes ;  but  this  was  the  case  of  a  man 
who  found  himself  unable  to  manufacture  here  during  the  bad  times 
following  1873.  But  he  went  on  manufacturing,  to  the  great  aston- 
ishment of  his  friends,  and  I  found  out  afterwards  that  he  sent  all 
his  goods  over  to  Liverpool,  put  them  in  a  warehouse,  and  borrowed 
on  them  at  4  per  cent,  waited  until  the  prices  here  went  up  again, 
and  brought  them  back  here. 

Mr.  Fisher.  That  still  stops  short  of  the  really  correct  theory.  We 
are  discussing  a  lot  of  things  that  are  not  germane. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.    This  is  all  germane. 
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Mr.  Fisher.  If  you  think  so,  we  will  go  on. 

One  of  the  difficulties  under  our  system  and  under  this  English 
system  is  this:  Both  systems  lead  to  uneconomic  development  of 
railroad  property  and  superficial  development.  One  of  the  most 
striking  things  in  the  United  States  to-day  is  the  New  York  Central 
Terminal,  in  New  York  City,  where  they  have  retained  the  use  of 
the  lower  levels  that  are  needed  for  traffic  and  have  built  over  them 
buildings,  which  are  now  paying  the  charges  of  the  entire  enterprise 
by  the  mere  rental  of  the  space  for  businesses  that  find  a  great  advan- 
tage in  being  at  that  point.  So  in  all  of  these  cities,  particularly  in 
the  United  States,  where  the  terminals  penetrate  the  city  and  come 
down  into  the  district  where  the  property  is  of  very  high  value.  It 
is  perfectly  absurd  to  have  a  lot  of  tracks  on  that  property,  when 
there  might  be  10-story  warehouses,  occupied  by  men  who  could 
on  their  business  there,  manufacture  their  goods  there,  and  send 
them  out,  without  ever  getting  onto  the  public -streets  and  clogging 
them  with  teaming  or  trucks. 

That  requires  legislation,  too.  You  have  got  to  take  care  of  that, 
because  the  railroads  are  bothered  by  those  questions.  Suppose  they 
put  up  a  warehouse  to  be  used  in  that  way.  For  how  long  a  time 
can  they  make  a  lease  for  it  to  an  individual  without  being  charged 
with  dscrimination  ?  How  are  you  going  to  supervise  the  thing  so 
they  will  not  create  a  class  of  favored  shippers,  who  will  locate  in 
these  buildings  and  pay  rates  lower  than  they  ought  to  pay  ?  And 
yet  clearly  they  ought  to  be  permitted  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  It  ought  to  be  done  by  the  munici- 
pality, ought  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  But  the  municipalities  can  not  do  that  unless  they 
own  the  rails ;  they  will  have  to  own  the  right  of  way  as  well  as  the 
buildings,  and  that  is  a  very  large  order. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  want  to  ask,  Mr.  Fisher,  whether  in  the  revision 
of  your  statement  it  would  be  possible  for  you  to  sum  up  at  the  end 
in  one,  two,  three  order  the  suggestions  you  desire  to  make  in  rela- 
tion to  this  bill  and  this  general  subject  of  legislation? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  will  try  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Do  you  not  want  suggestions  as  to 
the  form  of  license  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  have  covered  that.  I  say  in  your  revision,  Mr. 
Fisher;  not  now.  When  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to  go  over 
your  testimony  sum  it  up  in  one,  two,  three  order,  giving  the  sugges- 
tions you  think  ought  to  be  made  in  connection  with  this  legislation, 
no  matter  whether  they  are  embodied  in  this  bill  or  not.  I  mean 
original  suggestions — whatever  legislation  you  think  is  advisable. 

(After  informal  discussion  as  to  adjournment.) 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  am  counsel  for  the  marketing  committee  of  the 
American  National  Live  Stock  Association.  Professionally,  my  serv- 
ice is  under  their  control.  I  am  down  here  to  do  anything  I  can  to 
assist  in  this  legislation,  which  they  believe  is  important.  They  are 
thoroughly  behind  the  recommendations  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission in  general.  They  are  not  wedded  to  any  particular  bill  or 
form  of  expression.  In  fact,  Senator  Kendnck  has  introduced  a  bill 
in  the  Senate  which  is  similar  to  this  in  purpose  and  may  be  found 
better  in  form,  particularly  in  regard  to  availability  at  this  moment. 

99927— 19— pt  3 -6 
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We  are  all  assuming  on  our  side  of  this  matter  that  this  committee 
will  try  to  work  out  of  this  discussion  and  these  various  bills  the  kind 
of  bill  that  the  committee  thinks  proper  to  pass  at  this  time,  and  that 
we  are  not  going  to  leave  this  subject  without  action.  That  is  the 
important  thing. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  it  is. 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  can  not  impress  upon  you  gentlemen  too  strongly 
my  own  personal  conviction  that  you  must  not  let  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration law  lapse  without  anything  to  take  its  place.  You  must  take 
care  of  at  least  those  fundamental  things  that  you  are  all  practically 
agreed  upon ;  and  if  you  can  not  go  beyond  a  certain  point,  go 
that  far. 

We  think  the  recommendations  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
are  simple  and  sound  as  far  as  they  go.  The  only  one  to  which  there 
can  be  any  objection  is  that  fourth  one,  where  they  recommend  that 
the  Federal  Government  take  over  sufficient  refrigerator  and  storage 
space  and  branch  houses  to  take  care  of  competition.  The  use  of  the 
"  branch  house  "  phrase  is  unfortunate  in  my  judgment,  because  by 
implication  it  means  to  take  over  the  selling  agencies.  But  refriger- 
ated storage  at  the  end  of  the  line  seems  to  me,  in  principle,  to  be  as 
much  a  part  of  the  transportation  service  as  dry  storage  or  warm 
storage,  and  at  least  that  much  storage  ought  to  be  provided,  so  that 
the  independent  packer — if  there  is  such  a  man — who  wants  to  start 
to  develop  a  business  will  not  have  to  go  and  acquire  special  refrigera- 
tion space. 

Mr.  Montague.  I  did  not  hear  all  of  Mr.  Fisher's  statement.  Did 
you  address  yourself  at  all  to  the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
Government  to  own  and  operate  several  of  these  agencies  that  are 
mentioned  in  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  did  not ;  the  question  was  not  asked. 

Mr.  Montague.  Have  you  given  consideration  to  that  subject? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Montague.  Are  you  clear  in  your  own  mind  that  the  United 
States  Government  has  the  right  to  own  and  operate  these  various 
stockyards,  icing  establishments,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  think  so ;  that  is  to  say,  assuming  now  that  they 
are  all  limited  to  those  which  have  substantial  or  exclusive  use  in 
interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  Montague.  Do  you  think  it  is  essential  to  own  them  in  order 
to  regulate  them  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  essential. 

Mr.  Montague.  Would  you  not  think  it  wiser,  under  our  system 
of  government,  to  regulate  them  without  owning  them,  if  it  is 
practicable  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  think  if  you  can  put  the  ownership  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  are  not  interested  in  the  profits  of  the  business  conducted 
in  these  facilities,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  wiser  thing  to  do  is 
to  regulate  them.  But,  as  I  said  before,  there  are  three  courses: 
First,  you  can  have  free  competition ;  the  next  proposition  is  to 
frankly  recognize  the  complete  or  partial  monopoly  and  regulate  it; 
third,  if  competition  fails,  if  regulation  can  not  be  made  effective, 
then  ownership  of  the  basic  things  in  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
means  of  transportation,  is  just  as  inevitable  and  just  as  necessary  as 
the  collection  of  taxes. 
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There  was  a  time,  sir,  when  the  opponents  of  what  they  called 
"  governmental  activity  "  held  it  as  a  maxim  that  a  government  could 
not  collect  its  own  taxes;  that  that  meant  an  army  of  taxgatherers ; 
and  that  therefore  the  Government  should  levy  the  taxes  and  intrust 
their  collection  to  individuals,  who  would  turn  in  some  part  of  what 
they  collected  and  make  what  they  could  on  the  transaction.  The 
arguments  in  the  literature  of  that  subject  almost  parallel  the  argu- 
ments being  made  to-day  in  regard  to  the  railroads  and  their  needs. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  ■  the  United  States — pardon  me  for  the 
digression — in  a  decision  which  did  not  attract  any  comment  at  the 
time,  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  proposition  that  a  railroad,  as 
far  as  it  is  a  common  carrier,  is  exercising  a  function  of  govern- 
ment. In  other  words,  when  the  Government  takes  over  a  trans- 
portation system,  it  is  not  usurping  the  field  of  private  enterprise, 
but  when  it  has  intrusted  that  to  a  railroad  company  it  has  intrusted 
a  function  of  government  to  a  private  agency. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  doing  that  may  be  conclusive ;  that  is 
to  say,  political  and  other  conditions  at  the  time  may  make  that 
altogether  the  wisest  thing  to  do.  The  real  question  in  each  case 
is  what  is  best  for  the  community  as  a  whole.  The  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number  is  the  single  test,  and  where  you  have  reached 
the  point  where  regulation  fails  you  must  go  unhesitatingly  to  Gov- 
ernment ownership. 

Mr.  Montague.  Do  you  think  that  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  is  the  test  of  whether  a  thing  is  constitutional  or  not? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to 
meet  at  10.30  o'clock  to-morrow,  Saturday,  January  11,  1919.) 


House  or  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

Saturday,  January  11, 1919. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Thetus  W.  Sims 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  C.  H.  GUSTAFSON,  OF  OMAHA,  NEBR.,  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  NEBRASKA  DIVISION  OF  THE  FARMERS'  UNION 
AND  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  FARMERS  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON 
PACKING  PLANTS  AND  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gustafson,  you  may  proceed  in  your  own 
way. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Please  state  your  name  and  whom  you  represent. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  C.  H.  Gustafson,  president  of  the  Farmers'  Union 
in  Nebraska.    Omaha,  Nebr.,  is  my  post  office. 

Now,  I  may  touch  on  some  matters  that  at  first  may  seem  discon- 
nected with  what  I  want  to  bring  out,  but  if  I  take  too  much  time  T 
hope  the  chairman  will  call  me  down. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way  in  presenting 
your  case. 
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Mr.  Gtjstafson.  It  is  all  bearing  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  support  of  -which  I  want  to  speak; 
that  is,  legislation  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  based  on  their  investigation  of  the  packers. 

I  represent  a  cooperative  organization  of  40,000  organized  farm- 
ers, and  while  we  have  other  matters  that  we  take  up  in  this  organi- 
zation, the  principal  one  is  cooperative  buying  and  selling,  which 
is  done  on  the  Eochdale  plan  to  some  extent.  In  other  words,  we 
incorporate  our  local  organizations.  In  the  first  place,  anyone  who 
joins  in  the  local  organization  must  be  a  member  of  the  parent 
organization  in  the  State  and  keep  his  annual  dues  up  in  that 
organization.  Outside  of  that  we  have  no  jurisdiction  over  these 
smaller  business  associations,  such  as  grain  elevators,  mills,  cream- 
eries, stores,  buying  associations,  etc. 

We  generally  maintain  the  regular  prices  in  the  community  that- 
any  other  business  man  does. 

We  pay,  provided  it  is  made,  a  certain  dividend  on  the  stock,  and 
1  or  8  per  cent  is  the  general  amount ;  and  after  taking  care  of  all  the 
expenses  and  placing  a  little  in. a  sort  of  safety  fund  for  emergencies, 
the  rest  of  the  profits  are  divided  among  the  membership,  not  on  the 
basis  of  stock  owned  but  on  the  basis  of  business  done. 

We  are  now  carrying  out  this  plan  from  the  local  up  into  the  State 
organizations.  We  have  150  or  more  grain  elevators,  and  we  are 
organizing  from  time  to  time  more  of  them. 

We  wish  to  get  into  the  grain  markets  of  Omaha,  for  instance,  in 
my  own  State,  but  we  are  forbidden  under  their  rules  to  get  in  and 
practice  our  method  of  cooperation. 

I,  personally,  made  application  to  the  grain  exchange  at  Omaha 
for  a  membership  on  their  exchange,  and  everything  went  lovely 
until  the  time  I  told  them  we  wanted  to  practice  the  patronage  divi- 
dend plan,  when  I  was  completely  turned  down,  and  my  money  was 
not  good  enough  in  their  organization. 

In  other  words,  they  have  built  around  themselves  a  fence  or  a  wall 
that  the  cooperators  can  not  get  through ;  in  other  words,  an  obstruc- 
tion in  the  channels  of  trade  to  the  detriment  of  the  producers. 

A  year  ago  last  March  I  made  application  to  the  Live  Stock  Com- 
mission Exchange  at  South  Omaha  for  a  membership  on  their  ex- 
change. We  were  then  contemplating  going  into  the  live-stock  com- 
mission business,  and  when  I  told  them  that  we  wished  to  practice 
the  cooperative  method  of  distribution  of  profits,  I  was  turned  down. 

Now,  these  things  I  did  for  the  organization,  not  for  myself  per- 
sonally, but  for  the  organization  I  represent. 

A  year  ago  last  August  I  made  application  at  St.  Joe  for  the 
same  purpose  and  was  turned  down,  and  last  summer  made  applica- 
tion at  Sioux  City  and  was  turned  down. 

We  started  a  live-stock  commission  company,  cooperative,  opened 
up  in  South  Omaha  April  1,  1917,  but  we  were  outlaws.  We  could 
not  deal  with  the  other  exchanges — the  other  members  in  the  yards. 
We  did  not  have  an  office  in  the  exchange  building.  We  were  told 
there  was  no  room  for  us.    We  hired  another  building  for  our  offices. 

The  stockyards  people  told  us  they  would  treat  us  the  same  as  any- 
body else,  and  the  packers  told  us  they  would  be  glad  to  do  business 
with  us;  but  the  exchange  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  us;  in  fact, 
have  prohibited  their  members  from  doing  business  with  us. 
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There  is  another  small  organization  that  is  composed  of  the  dealers 
in  stockers  and  feeders,  as  we  call  them.  They  are  prohibited  from 
doing  business  with  us.    So  we  have  just  got  to  go  it  alone. 

We  have  been  successful  in  spite  of  the  handicaps.  While  the  first 
10  months  we  were  in  business  we  were  losing  money,  on  account  of 
certain  overhead  expenses  that  you  must  meet,  since  that  we  have 
been  making  money  or  saving  money  rather;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
first  12  months  we  had  $12,000  that  we  paid  back  to  the  patrons  in 
patronage  dividends,  or  38  per  cent.  That  was  from  April  1,  .1917, 
to  April  1,  1918. 

From  April  1,  1918,  to  the  first  of  this  year,  we  have  $24,000  now 
ready  to  be  distributed.  This  is  the  money  that  the  members  have 
paid  us  in  commissions  for  selling  their  hogs,  cattle,  and  sheep ;  and 
after  we  have  paid  our  employees  and  taken  care  of  our  office  expenses, 
the  rest  of  those  commissions  paid  to  us  go  back  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  business  they  have  done  with  us. 

We  had  to  start  our  own  traders'  exchange,  which  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult matter,  because  you  need  several  hundred  head  of  cattle  in  order 
to  satisfy  a  customer  when  he  comes  in  and  wants  to  buy  a  car  of 
feeders  to  take  out  and  put  in  his  yard ;  but  in  spite  of  all  these  things 
we  have  succeeded  very  well. 

I  want  now  to  impress  upon  the  committee  the  fact  that  wherever 
we  go  we  are  blocked  by  certain  restrictions,  by  certain  stumbling 
blocks,  in  the  channels  of  trade,  and  all  in  the  world  we  ask  is  that 
these  channels  be  cleared  out  so  that  we  can  meet  the  other  fellow  on 
an  even  keel. 

We  do  not  ask  for  any  favors  in  the  world.  We  ask  for  no  appro- 
priations or  anything  of  the  kind,  but  we  do  ask  that  the  privileges 
that  these  men  have  secured  for  themselves  be  done  away  with..  We 
do  ask  that  in  place  of  their  walking  in  front  of  us  that  they  step 
to  the  side  of  us.  We  do  not  ask  them  to  step  behind  us,  and  all  we 
ask  is  that  if  they  will  go  along  beside  us,  we  will  take  care  of  our- 
selves. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  packers  are  concerned,  my  testimony  will  be 
.very. short.  I  want  to  say  this:  That  after  we  had  been  in  business 
for  a  little  while  Swift  &  Co.  notified  us  that  it  would  be  necessary 
for  us  to  put  up  a  bond.  I  do  not  know  why.  I  suppose  we  farmers 
were  very  dangerous  and  might  beat  them  out  of  something. 
,  Well,  I  did  not  quibble  with  them.  We  made  arrangements  and  I 
went  to  the  bank  and  borrowed  $5,000  and  made  arrangements  that 
they  pay  interest  on  that  money  and  deposited  the  money  with  them. 
Of  course,  we  lost  1  per  cent ;  that  is,  we  had  to  pay  1  per  cent  more 
than  they  gave  us  for  the  money. 

Later  on  it  occurred  to  me  that  these  were  patriotic  times  and  that 
a  liberty  bond  might  be  a  good  stunt,  so  I  asked  them  if  they  would 
not  let  us  have  that  money  and  take  a  $5,000  liberty  bond. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  Let  me  interrupt  you  there  for  a  moment.  That 
was  a  bond  for  what  ?     What  was  the  tenor  of  the  bond  ? 

Mr.  Gtjstafson.  We  offered  a  security  bond,  but  they  would  not 
take  it. 

■    Mr.  Dewalt.  But  what  was  the  tenor  of  the  bond?     What  did 
Swift  &  Co.  want  the  bond  for? 

Mr.  Gtjstafsok.  You  will  have  to  ask  Swift  &  Co.  about  that.  I 
do  not  know. 
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The  Chairman.  A  bond  to  cover  any- 


Mr„  Gustafson.  Their  claim  was  that  it  was  to  secure  them  against 
us  selling  them  any  mortgaged  cattle.    That  was  the  claim. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  bond  here? 

Mr.  Gustafson:  No;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  The  bond  was  to  idemnify  them  against  any  losses 
that  might  accrue  in  connection  with  any  live  stock  they  bought  from 
you? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes.  Eemember,  gentlemen,  that  the  gentlemen 
of  the  exchange  do  not  give  that  kind  of  a  bond. 

The  Chairman.  They  could  not  do  a  thing  like  that,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  No ;  I  do  not  suppose  they  would,  but  perhaps  we 
would.  Nevertheless,  we  bought  a  $5,000  liberty  bond  and  they  are 
now  holding  that  liberty  bond  as  a  guaranty. 

I  have  now,  in  brief,  made  my  statement  in  regard  to  our  connection 
with  the  live-stock  department,  which  is  growing  all  the  time.  I 
have  stated  to  you  that  when  it  started  we  did  business  at  a  loss,  but 
in  15  months  we  passed  over  48  firms  and  became  the  third  in  size  in 
the  yards;  that  is,  when  we  started  down  there  there  were  50  firms 
doing  a  live-stock  commission  business  and  we  became  the  fifty-first, 
but  in  15  months  we  had  moved  up  until  we  were  No.  3.  There  were 
only  two  firms  doing  more  business  than  we  did,  and  our'  business  in 
the  live-stock -end  of  it  at  those  three  points  now,  I  think,  is  over 
$1,500,000  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  $1,500,000  a  month? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  excess  of  $1,500,000,  or  eighteen  or  twenty  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes. 

Now,  then,  the  interest  I  have  in  this  bill  and  the  interest  of  the 
organization  I  represent  is  this :  Our  next  step  is  a  cooperative  pack- 
ing plant,  but  judging  from  what  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  given  us,  I  do  not  see  how  we  would  dare  to  try  it  under  present 
conditions. 

If  they  have  control  of  the  stockyards  and  the  cars  and  the  re- 
frigerating plants,  and  all  those  things,  we  would  have  to  start  with 
such  a  handicap  that  I  think  possibly  they  would  be  able  to  dis- 
courage us  before  we  got  anywhere. 

But  if  we  can  have  legislation  which  will  clear  away  those  ob- 
stacles, then  I  think  we  are  going  to  be  ready  in  a  short  while  to  go 
into  the  meat-packing  game. 

Our  object  in  our  organization  is  to  follow  the  farmers'  product  as 
far  as  possible  on  its  way  to  the  consumer,  eliminating  the  unnec- 
essary middlemen  and  the  profiteers. 

Our  object  in  buying  our  stuff  is  to  eliminate  as  many  of  the  un- 
necessary toll  gates  as  we  can  and  go  as  close  to  the  factory  door  as 
possible  and  buy  our  stuff. 

May  I  just  say  that  we  have  an  exchange  at  Omaha  which  in  1904 
was  started,  and  we  did  only  a  -very  small  amount  of  business,  and 
this  last  year  we  did  $2,760,000  and  some  odd  dollars'  worth  of 
business.  This  is  a  nonprofit-making  concern.  We  try  to  get  the 
products  of  the  factory  and  of  the  mill  to  the  farmer  with  as  little 
expense  as  possible,  no  profit  being  taken. 
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Everybody  connected  with  our  organization  is  paid  a  given,  stated 
salary,  with  no  commission  nor  rake-off  of  any  kind.  Everything 
that  is  saved  over  and  above  actual  running  expenses  is  paid  back  to 
the  farmers  that ,  do  business  with  us,  prorated  according  to  the 
amount  of  business  they  do.  May  I  say  this:  For  instance,  in  my 
own  county — and  Congressman  Stephens  knows  about  my  county — 
we  have  an  elevator,  a  grain  elevator,  covering  a  trade  territory 
of  about  10  miles,  and  in  1917,  after  it  had  paid  its  manager  and. 
paid  all  expenses  and  set  aside  a  little  money  for  emergencies,  it 
had  $20,000  from  one  year's  business  to  prorate  back  among  its 
customers. 

Under  the  old  regime  that  $20,000  would  have  gone  to  the  head- 
quarters at  Omaha  or  Fremont  or  Denver  or  California  or  Europe, 
or  some  other  place ;  but  in  place  of  going  there  it  stayed  right  there 
in  that  littje  town  and  went  out  to  the  farmers  to  make  farming  a 
Httle  more .  profitable,  a  little  more  attractive,  and  to  make  life  a 
little  more  pleasant  for  the  farmer  and  his  family. 

Now,  this  is  our  way  of  doing  business.  It  is  an  unselfish  way. as 
far  as  individuals  are  concerned.  Collectively,  you  might  call  it 
selfish,  but  as  individuals  we  do  not  want  anything  from  the  other 
fellow.    We  want  each  one  of  us  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  his  labors. 

We  want  now  to  do  the  same  thing  in  the  packing  game  if  we  can 
get  there,  but  some  of  these  obstacles  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission has  brought  out  must  be  taken  away  and  removed  before  we 
can  see  our  way  clear  to  going  into  that  matter. 

To  me,  gentlemen,  it  seems  there  is  no  more  reason  why  the  stock- 
yards should  belong  to  the  packing  plants  than  it  would  be  to  have 
a  different  company  own  the  little  passenger  stations  out  along  a 
railroad.  They  are  all  owned  and  operated  by  the  railroads,  and  so 
are  the  little  stockyards  from  which  we  load  our  cattle  all  along  the 
line.  They  belong  to  the  railroad  companies,  but  when  we  come  to 
the  terminals  then  some  other  company  must  have  those  yards.  That 
is  not  reasonable.  It  is  not  at  all  reasonable,  it  seems  to  me. 
Neither  is  it  fair  that  a  certain  class  of  people  should  have  their  own 
cars  any  more  than  somebody  else  should  have  their  cars. 

If  we  have  a  transportation  system,  why  not  include  everything 
that  belongs  to  the  transportation  system  under  that  system? 

Another  thing  which  I  do  not  think  is  really  fair  is  while  the 
packers  are  supposed  to  be  handling  meat  products,  they  are  now 
handling  practically  everything  you  can  think  of,  even  down  to  our 
grain. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  that  one  big  corporation,  or  monopoly,  if 
you  may  call  it  that,  should  have  the  right  to  dig  into  everything 
that  is  in  the  country  and  take  it  away  from  the  other  people,  be- 
cause we  realize  that  by  doing  so,  they  get  an  undue  advantage  over 
the  little  fellow  and  the  other  fellow. 

Nevertheless,  all  that  we  cooperators  ask  is  that  the  way  be  made 
clear  from  these  obstacles,  and  then  we  will  promise  you  to  try  to 
take  care  of  oursedves  without  asking  any  favors. 

Now,  I  will  be  glad  to  be  questioned  on  anything  I  have  not  made 
clear,  or  to  throw  any  light  on  this  matter  that  I  can. 

Mr.  Snook.  Does  the  scheme  you  carry  out  work  out  any  saving 
to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Gtjstafson.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Snook.  How? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  example  at  hand 
at  this  moment,  but  it  will  work  out  in  this  way :  If  the  consumers 
will  organize  themselves  and  meet  us  and  eliminate  the  unnecessary 
toll  gates  they  have  to  contend  with  they  can  make  a  wonderful 
saving. 

Mr.  Snook.  But  so  far  as  you  have  carried  it,  there  has  been  no 
saving  to  the  consumer,  has  there? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  There  has  been  to  us  farmers,  as  consumers;  yes- 
lots  of  money  saved. 

Mr.  Snook.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  We  farmers,  as  consumers,  have  saved  lots  of 
money. 

Mr.  Snook.  But  I  am  talking  about  the  people  buying  the  meats 
and  grain,  and  the  people  who  consume  the  grain  and  the  flour  and 
the  beef,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  I  think  there  is  a  saving ;  in  fact,  I.  know  there  is. 
We  are  selling  potatoes  at  Omaha  in  our  exchange,  and  lots  of  the 
laboring  men  in  Omaha  have  come  down  there  and  have  bought 
potatoes  for  25  cents  a  bushel  less  than  they  paid  up  town. 

Mr.  Snook.  In  this  scheme  for  the  sale  of  cattle,  which  you  spoke 
about,  do  you  sell  them  to  the  packers  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the 
other  people  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  No,  sir;  we  do  not,  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  we  should.    We  are  just  a  commission  firm  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Snook.  Then  the  money  that  is  saved  goes 

Mr.  Gustafson  (interposing).  To  the  producer. 

Mr.  Snook.  You  are  looking  after  the  producer. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Snook.  That  is  what  you  are  interested  in. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Barkley.  But  your  contention  is  that  if  there  was  a  freer 
market  so  that  the  price  could  not  be  controlled  by  those  who  pur- 
chase, the  ultimate  consumer  would  finally  get  the  benefit  because 
you  and  all  others  could  afford  to  perhaps  sell  cheaper  or  at  least 
eliminate  some  of  the  processes  by  which  this  beef  gets  to  the  con- 
sumer and  enable  him  to  buy  cheaper,  whether  you  sold  any  cheaper 
or  not,  because  there  would  not  be  such  an  overhead  expense  in  get- 
ting it  to  him. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  As  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  if  I  could 
have  all  the  savings  that  could  be  made,  if  all  these  unnecessary 
speculators  and  middlemen  were  taken  out,  I  would  be  glad  to 
divide  50-50  with  the  consumer. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  right  there  with  refer- 
ence to  cheapening  the  price  of  the  product.  The  farmers  who 
patronize  you  get  everything  back  over  and  above  the  actual  cost  of 
doing  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  it  results  to  that  extent  in  the  farmer 
getting  that  much  more  return  on  account  of  the.  cheaper  service 
which  you  perform ;  that  is,  you  perform  the  same  service  as  that 
performed  by  another  agency  at  a  cheaper  price  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And,  therefore,  that  will  encourage  the  farmer  in 
producing  cattle  or  meat  animals,  and  to  that  extent  increase  pro- 
duction; and  increased  production  will  ultimately  bring  down  the 
price,  or  ought  to  do  it,  if  not  interfered  with  by  middlemen  or  by 
arrangements  through  which  the  consumer  is  shut  off  from  every 
benefit  and  the  profits  put  in  the  pockets  of  those  who  own  these 
intermediate  facilities  like  a  few  commission  men.  Would  not  that 
ultimately  bring  down  the  price? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  natural  way. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  It  would  stimulate  production.  That  is  what  it 
■would  do. 

The  Chairman.  And  stimulated  production  would  ultimately 
reach  the  consumer  if  the  natural  channels  of  transportation  and 
the  terminal  facilities  and  everything  else  were  open  to  all  offering 
the  same  kind  of  business. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  And  I  might  add  to  this  Congressman's  question 
that  we  are  employing  a  lot  of  hired  help  also,  and  if  we  were  paid 
more  for  our  services  we  could  afford  to  pay  them  a  better  wage — 
that  is,  if  our  business  was  more  profitable. 

Mr.  Barkley.  Will  you  explain  the  road  that  is  taken  by  a  cow 
which  leaves  the  farmer's  place  through  your  organization  and  goes 
to  the  packer?  I  would  like  to  understand  just  how  the  process  is 
■worked  out. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Shall  I  explain  how  we  expect  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Barkley.  No;  how  do  you  do  it  now? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Now? 

Mr.  Barkley.  Yes.  For  instance,  a  member  of  your  farmers'  or- 
ganization has  a  number  of  cattle  to  sell,  and  he  starts  out  to  sell 
them.  How  do  they  go  through  your  organization,  and  how  does 
this  bunch  of  cattle  finally  get  to  the  packer  through  you? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  If  the  producer  has  a  carload  of  cattle,  or  enough 
to  make  a  carload,  he  takes  them  to  the  station,  loads  them,  and  con- 
signs them  to  our  firm,  and  when  they  get  there  we  take  care  of  them 
just  like  anybody  else  does.  We  give  the  same  service,  and  they  are 
put  in  the  yards  alongside  of  other  cattle,  with  the  other  fellow's 
cattle,  and  the  packers  come  along  and  they  are  bought  in  just  the 
same  way.  We  charge  him  the  same  commission  that  any  other  firm 
does,  because  we  have  found  in  this  work  that  by. keeping  the  going 
prices  we  do  not  bring  to  us  the  hard  feeling  among  the  other  mer- 
chants or  dealers,  or  whatever  they  are,  that  we  would  if  we  tried  to 
undersell  or  perform  the  service  for  less  money.  So  we  charge  the 
same  price,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  expenses  are  paid, 
then  it  is  prorated  back  to  him,  everything  over  and  above  expenses. 

Mr.  Barkley.  He  is  a  member  of  this  corporation  or  association 
and  he  gets  a  certain  dividend  at  the  end  of  the  year,  which  amounts 
to  the  same  thing;  that  is,  he  pays  you  a  certain  commission,  and 
then  the  expenses  are  all  taken  out  of  that,  and  what  is  left  is  divided 
among  the  men  who  belong  to  the  organization? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  business  they  did. 
For  instance,  if  there  was  $1.50  to  be  sent  out  and  you  were  shipping 
two  cars  of  cattle  and  I  one,  you  would  get  the  dollar  and  I  would 
get  the  50  cents. 
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Congressman  Stephens,  you  wanted  to  ask  me  a  question? 

Mr.  Stephens.  Yes ;  I  wanted  to  know  whether  or  not  these  pack- 
ers ever  discriminated  against  you,  whether  or  not  you  are  put  on 
exactly  the  same  footing  as  the  other  commission  men,  or  whether 
you  have  noticed  that  their  buyers  leave  you  until  last,  or  in  any  way 
at  all  discriminite  against  you. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  No;  I  would  not  make  that  charge  at  this  time. 
The  only  discrimination  was  on  this  bond  proposition. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  What  is  the  legal  name  of  your  organization  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  The  legal  name  of  the  parent  organization  is  the 
Farmers'  Educational  &  Cooperative — this  is  a  long  one — the  Farm- 
ers' Educational  &  Cooperative  State  Union  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Where  are  you  organized ;  under  the  laws  of  what 
State? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  buy  and  sell  just  like  these  other  50  members? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  that  you  buy  at  all. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  We  do  buy  the  stockers  and  the  feeders.  We  have 
to  buy  them,  but  the  others  we  do  not  buy. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Then  the  whole  purpose  of  your  organization, 
being  a  cooperative  organization,  is  to  divide  the  proceeds  among  the 
members  of  the  association? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes,  sir. 

•Mr.  Hamilton.  Do  you  pay  any  salaries? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  To  those  that  conduct  the  business ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  How  many  men  have  you  got  employed? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  In  all  these  branches,  I  think,  we  have  about  75 
people  employed  now,  including  the  State  exchange,  and  our  head- 
quarters, and  our  paper,  and  our  livestock,  and  insurance,  and  all  of 
it ;  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  75  people. 

Mr.  Esch.  Is  this  what  you  call — had  you  finished  your  reply  to 
Mr.  Hamilton? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes.  The  question  was  how  many  people  we  em- 
ployed. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  I  think  right  here  he  might  state  how 
much  they  cost. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  was  going  to  ask  that  question  next. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  What  question? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  What  are  the  salaries  paid  these  employees? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  The  ordinary  salaries  for  the  same  service.  We 
have  got  to  pay  the  same  salaries  as  anybody  else  pays  in  order  to  get 
the  service. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  What  is  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  What  is  the  name  of  the  position  you  hold? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  I  am  president  of  the  concern. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  the  president  gets  a  salary? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  A  small  one,  $2,500  a  year;  but  I  have  employees 
under  me  getting  $6,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Esch.  Is  this  based  on  the  Eochedale  plan  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Esch.  What  are  the  qualifications  for  membership  in  your 
organization  ? 
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Mr.  Gtjstafson.'  You  have  got  to  be  a  farmer. 

Mr.  Esch.  Is  that  enough  ? 

Mr.  Gtjstafsox  .  Yes;  if  you  are  a  farmer  and  of  good,  moral 
character. 

Mr.  Esch.  You  do  not  have  to  be  a  raiser  of  cattle? 

Mr.  Gtjstafson.  Oh,  no ;  any  farm  products. 

Mr.  Esch.  And  you  handle  all  farm  products  ? 

Mr.  Gtjstafson.  Well,  to  some  extent,  we  do. 

Mr.  Esch.  You  stated  that  the  participation  in  the  proceeds  was 
based,  not  upon  the  holdings  but  upon  the  amount  of  business  done. 

Mr.  Gtjstafson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Esch.  What  is  the  shape  of  the  holdings  of  the  farmer  ? 

Mr.  Gtjstafson.  Wherever  we  have  these  local  organizations  there 
is  stock  sold  just  like  in  any  other  business,  shares'  of  stock  sold,  and 
they  are  limited.  You  can  not  buy  more  than  a  stated  number  of 
shares,  and  the  interest  on  the  share  is  stated,  and  we  practice  the 
one- vote  proposition ;  that  is,  regardless  of  how  many  shares  o'f  stock 
you  have,  you  only  have  one  vote ;  but  our  States  law,  of  course,  will 
permit  you  to  vote  all  your  shares,  if  you  care  to;  but  we  do  not. 
Every  man  has  just  one  vote,  and  the  selling  of  the  stock  and  the 
buying  of  the  stock  is  regulated  by  the  organization.  So  if  you  are 
a  stockholder  you  can  not  go  and  sell  to  whom  you  please.  You  have 
got  to  sell  your  stock  to  tho  board  of  directors.  That,  is  done  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  stock  within  the  membership. 

Mr.  Esch.  Is  there  any  limit  on  the  number  of  shares  ? 

Mr.  Gtjstafson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Esch.  What  is  the  limit? 

Mr.  Gtjstafson.  It  ranges  anywhere  from  $300  worth  up  to  $500, 
and  in  some  cases  $1,000  worth. 

Mr.  Esch.  How  is  that  based?  Why  do  you  allow  one  to  have 
$1,000  worth  and  another  only  $300  worth? 

Mr.  Gtjstafson.  They  are  all  allowed  that  much  if  they  are  mem- 
bers of  that  organization. 

Mr.  Esch.  That  is  the  maximum? 

Mr.  Gtjstafson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Esch.  Have  you  a  minimum? 

Mr.  Gtjstafson.  Anything  from  a  $10  share  up  to  a  $100  share- 
whatever  they  decide  to  make  it. 

Mr.  Esch.  You  said  that  if  a  farmer  could  ship  a  carload  to  your 
organization,  you  would  take  care  of  it  just  as  any  other  commission 
man.     Suppose  a  farmer  did  not  have  a  carload 

Mr.  Gtjstafson  (interposing).  Then  two  farmers 

Mr.  Esch  (continuing).  What  organization  have  you  got  in  any 
local  community  that  will  bring  the  stock  in  to  make  up  a  carload? 

Mr.  Gtjstafson.  We  have  our  local  organizations  all  over  the  State. 
A  local  organization  is  made  up  of  15  or  more  farmers  in  a  com- 
munity, and  they  have  their  local  president  and  secretary,  and  gen- 
erally the  secretary  is  the  business  manager  for  that  local  organiza- 
tion, and  if  we  have  several  locals  around  these  towns,  they  desig- 
nate one  man  to  look  after  the  business  end  of  it;  that  is,  where  we 
have  an  elevator,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  The  members  will  get 
into  communication  with  him,  and  if  the  man  has  not  enough  stock 
to  ship  a  carload  and  somebody  else  has  got  a  few,  the  secretary  is 
kept  informed,  and  when  there  is  enough  reported  to  make  a  car- 
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load,  then  they  are  notified  and  the  cattle  brought  to  town  and 
shipped  jointly,  and  then  they  are  separated  at  the  market  and  sold 
separately. 

Mr.  Esch.  Do  you  maintain  your  own  stockyards  in  the  various 
outlying  communities? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  No;  the  railroad  companies  furnish  the  stock- 
yards. 

Mr.  Esch.  You  do  not  have  stockyards  of  your  own  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes,  sir;  the  railroad  companies  furnish  the  stock- 
yards for  loading  purposes. 

Mr.  Esch.  Does  your  local  secretary  or  agent  compete  in  the  buy- 
ing with  the  local  stock  buyers  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  No  ;  he  does  not  buy  them  at  all.  He  just  collects 
them  and  sends  them  in,  and  the  price  is  put  on  them  at  the  terminal. 

Mr.  Esch.  There  can  not  be  any  competition,  then,  between  the 
members  of  your  organization  and  the  local  stock  buyers  ? 

Mr.1  Gustafson.  No;  not  the  way  the  system  is  practiced;  there  is 
no  competition  there,  because  they  get  everything  above  expenses  at 
the  other  end.  When  the  cattle  or  hogs  are  sold  they  get  everything 
from  the  proceeds  except  the  expenses. 

Mr.  Esch.  Now,  then,  you  say  that  the  profits  are  distributed 
according  to  the  amount  of  business  done  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Esch.  And  not  on  the  amount  of  stock  held? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Esch.  Has  it  worked  out  satisfactorily? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  It  surely  has.  Our  organization  is  gaining  about 
5,000  members  a  year.    We  have  only,  been  at  it  five  years. 

Mr.  Esch.  Do  you  cover  railroad  systems  along  the  whole  line  of 
road  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  No  ;  not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Esch.  Or  are  they  scattered  anywhere? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Under  your  method  of  doing  business  the  con- 
sumer of  your  product  does  not  get  any  benefit  at  the  present  stage 
of  the  evolution  of  your  organization? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Through  the  State  exchange  at  Omaha  we  ship 
in  carload  lots  from  the  factories  as  much  as  possible,  and  there  is 
no  expense  there  to  speak  of,  and  they  get  it,  less  the  small  cost  of 
handling,  at  the  factory  price.    We  have  a  number  of  local  stores. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Locally,  you  say  the  consumer  does  get  some  bene- 
fit by  buying  direct  from  your  people? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  But  you  sell  cattle  to  the  packers  and  you  take 
the  packers'  price,  and  the,  packers  handle  the  cattle  and  the  con- 
sumer pays  what  the  packers  charge. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Absolutely.  There  is  no  gain  in  this  live-stock 
commission  business,  only  the  saving  of  the  commission  charges; 
that  is  all  the  gain  there  is  in  that ;  but  when  we  merchandise,  there 
is,  a  gain.  For  instance,  we  are  selling  a  binder  which  is  as  good,  as 
any  other  binder,  and  we  have  saved  our  members  anywhere  from 
$55  to  $75  this  last  year  on  binders. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  What  company  manufactures  your  binder? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  We  buy  the  Minnesota  binder. 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  You  buy  a  certain  binder  and  handle  it  as  an 
association  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes ;  the  State  organization  does. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  you  buy  that  binder  cheaper  than  the  ordinary 
purchaser  can  buy  it? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  We  think  we  do ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  must  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes ;  we  buy  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  in  one  buy;  in  fact,  I  have  signed  orders  for  $1,000,000 
worth  of  binder  twine  in  one  order,  or  $25,000  worth  of  husking  mit- 
tens in  one  order,  Congressman  Stephens. 

Mr.  Stephens.  $25,000  worth  of  what? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  $25,000  worth  of  these  little  10-cent  cotton  mit- 
tens.   We  bought  $25,000  worth  of  them  in  one  order. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  What  advantage,  if  any,  does  the  man  who  owns 
$1,000  worth  of  your  stock  have  over  the  man  who  owns  only  $10 
worth  of  stock? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Only  as  he  gets  his  interest  on  the  stock.  That  is 
all  the  advantage  in  the  world.    He  has  no  other  advantage. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  Merely  as  an  interest-bearing  investment,  then? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  What  interest  do  you  pay  on  that  stock  ?  Does  that 
fluctuate  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Anywhere  from  5  to  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  Then,  it  is  fluctuating,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  No;  one  'community  might  make  it  5  per  cent, 
another  community  6  per  cent,  and  so  on,  whatever  they  choose  to 
make  it  in  their  individual  community.  For  instance,  in  the  eastern 
end  of  the  State  you  can  borrow  money  cheaper  than  in  the  western 
end  of  the  State,  and  naturally  the  stock  would  bear  a  higher  in- 
terest in  the  western  end  than  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  I  do  not  quite  understand  that.  It  is  my  ignorance, 
of  course. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  I  think  that  is  plain,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  I  understand  your  statement,  but  I  do  not  see  how 
one  share  of  stock  in  a  particular  corporation  would  bear  a  larger 
interest  dividend  than  another  share  of  stock  in  the  same  organiza- 
tion merely  by  reason  of  locality  . 

Mr.  Gustafson.  I  think  you  misunderstand.  These  are  the  local 
organizations,  Congressman.  I  am  speaking  of  the  local  organiza- 
tions. Our  State  organization  has  no  stock.  We  have  not  sold  a 
dollar's  worth  of  stock  in  our  State  organization.  This  State  ex- 
change and  this  live  stock,  and  all  that — there  is  no  stock  sold  in  that. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  I  wonder  if  you  have  the  by-laws 
here? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  I  think  I  have.  I  am  not  positive  that  I  have  got 
a  copy  with  me. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  think  the  gentleman  here  does  not  understand 
the  method  of  your  organization.    For  example,  you  have  local  or- 
ganizations and  local  companies  made  up  out  of  your  local  unions, 
that  buy  an  elevator  ? 
,    Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  That  is  separate  and  distinct,  entirely,  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Nebraska? 
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Mr.  Gttstafson.  Under  the  cooperative  law  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  therefore  has  no  relation  whatever  to  this 
live-stock  exchange  company  which  you  have  established  in  Omaha, 
excepting  that  it  is  made  of  of  Farmers'  Union  men  ? 

Mr.  Gttstafson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Where  does  the  general  organization 
get  the  money  with  which  to  carry  on  its  operations  ? 

Mr.  Gttstafson.  Through  fees  and  dues.  You  pay  a  fee  when  you 
join,  and  then  you  pay  annual  dues.    Two  dollars  is  the  fee. 

Mr.  Stiness.  You  started  to  say  something  about  there  being  local 
stores  ? 

Mr.  Gttstafson.  Yes ;  we  have  about  fifty  local  stores. 

Mr.  Stiness.  What  dp  you  do  there? 

Mr.  Gttstafson.  We  handle  a  general  line  of  merchandise,  as  any 
other  store  does — dry  goods,  groceries,  hardware,  farm  implements. 
We  have  a  number  of  coal  yards  and  lumber  yards. 

Mr.  Stiness.  Then  why  are  not  you  doing  the  same  thing  there 
that  you  are  complaining  about  the  packers  doing? 

Mr.  Gttstafson.  I  think  not.  The  packers  put  the  money  in  their 
own  pocket,  and  this  organization  returns  the  money  to  the  pockets 
of  the  producers  and  consumers. 

Mr.  Stiness.  But  you  are  doing  an  outside  business  in  those  stores? 

Mr.  Gttstafson.  If  anybody  cares  to  buy  from  us ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Barkley.  Your  organization  is  not  only  handling  cattle,  but 
suppose  a  farmer  has  to  sell  or  buy ;  your  organization  has  a  branch 
in  touch  with  the  market  and  with  the  factory  where  he  sells  or 
buys,  so  that  he  may  buy  as  cheaply  as  possible  and  so  that  his  prod- 
ucts may  bring  as  high  a  price  on  the  market  as  circumstances  will 
justify? 

Mr.  Gttstafson.  In  the  buying  we  try  to  practice  quantity  buy- 
ing; that  is  what  counts. 

Mr.  Barkley.  Do  you  sell  in  your  local  stores  to  anybody  not  a 
member  of  the  union? 

Mr.  Gttstafson.  Yes ;  they  may  sell  to  anybody. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  For  credit,  or  only  for  cash  ? 

Mr.  Gttstafson.  That  depends  upon  what  they  wish  to  do  in  their 
own  community. 

Mr.  Sweet.  How  many  members  have  you  in  your  whole  organi- 
zation ? 

Mr.  Gttstafson.  Forty  thousand  male  members. 

Mr.  Sweet.  You  operate  simply  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  ? 

Mr.  Gttstafson.  This  is  in  Nebraska;  yes.     Of  course,  we  do  a 

§ood  deal  of  business  with  Iowa,  Kansas,  South  Dakota,  and  other 
tates. 

Mr.  Sweet.  But  in  handling  your  grain  and  live  stock  you  deal 
simply  with  your  members? 

Mr.  Gttstafson.  No;  anyone  can  ship  us  live  stock. 

Mr.  Sweet.  And  act  through  you? 

Mr.  Gttstafson.  Anyone  can  consign  their  live  stock  to  us,  if  they 
care  to. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Do  your  members,  in  that  connection,  get  any  profit 
out  of  that? 

Mr.  Gttstafson.  No  ;  they  should  not,  because  they  are  not  paying 
anything  to  carry  it  on. 
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Mr.  Sweet.  And  the  farmer  who  is  not  a  member  of  your  organi- 
zation then  does  not  get  any  benefit? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  No ;  it  is  not  intended  that  he  should,  because  he 
is  not  willing  to  help  with  the  dollar  or  two  dollars  a  year  to  make 
it  go.  They  have  to  have  a  little  money  somewhere  to  carry  on  an 
organization. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Does  the  organization  get  any  profit  from  the  stock 
and  grain  that  is  handled  by  a  farmer  who  is  not  a  member  of  your 
organization  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  No;  the  other  fellow  gets  that,  too.  That  is  all 
put  in  and  divided  according  to  the  amount  of  business  done  by  the 
members. 

Mr.  Baekley.  In  other  words,  if  John  Jones,  who  is  not  a  mem- 
ber, ships  to  you  1,000  cattle,  you  sell  them,  and  you  pay  him  the  price 
that  his  cattle  bring  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baekley.  And  at  the  end  of  the  year,  if  you  get  any  profit  out 
of  that  transaction,  you  divide  that  money  then  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes.  But  if  John  Jones  will  pay  us  a  $2  fee  and 
$2  dues  for  the  year,  then  he  will  get  all  his  profit 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Your  membership  fees  are  paid  annually  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Paid  annually. 

Mr.  Hamilton,   ^nd  collect  about  $80,000  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Half  of  it  stays  in  the  home  organization.  Two 
dollars  is  the  annual  dues.  One  dollar  out  of  the  $2  stays  in  the  home 
organization.  The  other  dollar  is  sent  to  the  State  organization. 
Out  of  that,  50  cents  is  set  aside  for  our  official  organ,  the  Nebraska 
Union  Farmer,  and,  then,  out  of  the  remaining  50  cents  we  pay  16 
cents  to  the  national  organization.     That  leaves  us  34  cents. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  are  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  and  you  say  you  are  doing  business  over  several  States. 
Have  you  got  as  far  east  as  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  No.  They  have  some  very  good  farm  organiza- 
tions in  Michigan ;  they  hardly  need  us  up  there,  I  don't  believe. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  I  would  like  to  pursue  this  store  business  a  little  fur- 
ther. In  these  stores  that  you  have  established,  do  your  storekeepers 
pay  the  market  prices,  we  will  say,  for  coffee  and  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes,  sir ;  in  most  cases. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  Now,  where  do  the  profits  go  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  They  go  to  the  members  doing  business  with  the 
store,  who  buy  and  sell. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  You  say  they  go  to  the  members  doing  business  at  the 
store  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  Therefore  if  I  would  buy  at  one  of  these  stores  50 
pounds  of  sugar,  if  I  were  not  a  member  of  the  organization,  I  would 
not  participate  in  the  profits,  would  I  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  But  if  I  were  a  member  I  would  participate  in  the 
profits? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  Now,  I  suppose  you  concede  that  these  packing  con- 
cerns are  also  an  organization,  are  they  not  ? 
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Mr.  Gtjstafson.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  Yes.  They  also  are  incorporated,  and  they  also  have 
stockholders,  by  reason  of  their  incorporation.  Therefore  they  would 
stand  as  members  of  an  organization,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Gtjstafson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  They  are  engaged  in  the  selling  of  coffee,  violin 
strings,  shoes,  horses,  and  everything  else.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  they  divide  their  profits.  You  complain  of  them  that  they  are 
engaging  in  other  channels  of  trade  than  meat  packing  ? 

Mr.  Gtjstafson.  I  do. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  Now,  they  divide  their  profits  among  their  organized 
stockholders.  Your  stores  are  engaged  in  other  channels  of  trade, 
say,  selling  coffee,  sugar,  beans,  etc.,  and  you  divide  your  profits 
among  your  stockholders.  Now,  where  is  the  difference,  excepting 
that  they  operate  in  a  larger  way  ? 

Mr.  Gtjstafson.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  did  not  say  that  we  divide 
our  profits  with  the  stockholders  only.  We  divide  with  the  members, 
also.  A  man  can  be  a  member  of  the  State  organization  and  not  be  a 
stockholder  in  a  store,  and  he  gets  some  benefit  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  Let  us  aceept  that  amendment. 

Mr.  Gtjstafson.  My  complaint  comes  in  this  way.  Congressman, 
that  the  packers  do  not  divide  the  profits  like  we  do. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  Well,  but  they  divide  their  profits  among  their  mem- 
bers. Any  man  can  become  a  member  of  the  Armour  Co.  or  the 
Swift  Co. 

Mr.  Gtjstafson.  They  divide  their  profits  on  the  amount  of  stock 
they  hold,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Dewalt.  I  judge  so. 

Mr.  Gtjstafson.  And  we  divide  our  profits  on  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness we  do;  there  is  the  difference,  whether  it  is  buying  or  selling. 
And  whenever  the  packers  are  willing  to  do  that  I  will  not  have 
another  word  to  say. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  I  understand  that,  my  friend,  but  the  ultimate  re- 
sult is  this,  that  by  reason  of  your  organization  engaging  in  these 
various  channels  of  trade  you  do  divide  your  profits,  whatever  they 
may  be,  and  maintain  your  prices  at  the  market  price  of  these  differ- 
ent commodities,  and,  as  I  said  before,  divide  your  profits  among 
your  membership.  You  do  not  make  any  difference  in  prices.  There- 
fore the  consumer  gains  nothing,  and  itltimately  the  party  who  gains 
is  the  member  who  is  in  your  organization,  and  he  gains  according  to 
the  amount  of  trade,  you  say,  that  he  brings  there.  Therefore, 
to  my  mind — I  may  be  entirely  mistaken — the  only,  difference  be- 
tween your  plan  and  the  plan  of  the  Armours  and  Swifts  is  that 
you  divide  among  more  people,  according  to  the  amount  of  business 
they  bring  to  your  organization,  while  Armour  and  Swift,  doing  the 
same  sort  of  business  you  are  doing,  in  a  limited  way,  divide  among 
their  stockholders.  I  would  like  to  know  where  the  consumer  comes 
out  on  this. 

Mr.  Gtjstafson.  Here  is  the  difference,  Congressman.  If  the  pack- 
ers were  willing  to  pay  a  normal  interest  on  the  stock  invested,  and 
were  willing  to  pay  those  that  are  performing  valuable  services  to 
them  a  reasonable  wage  for  their  service,  and  then  gave  the  rest  of  it 
to  those  that  furnish  the  business,  like  we  do  in  our  organization^  I 
would  not  have  a  word  to  say.    There  is  the  difference,  Congress- 
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man — and  quit  paying  millions  of  dollars  to  advertise  something  in 
order  to  camouflage  the  business  they  are  dqing,  which  we  do  not  do. 
I  could  enlarge  on  vthat,  but  I  think  that  answers  your  question. 

Mr.  Dew  alt.  I  suppose  you  would  be  willing  to  concede  that  ulti- 
mately the  consumer  does  not  benefit  very  much  in  price,  but  that 
the  parties  who  do  benefit  are  the  members  of  the  association,  just 
as  the  stockholders  of  the  Armour  Co.  benefit.  The  general  public 
does  not  benefit. 

Mr.  Gttstafson.  But  we  are  not  profiteering  on  the  other  fellow's 
product;  we  are  just  saving  the  unnecessary  expenses  that  go  on 
;ill  the  time ;  we  are  saving  that  to  ourselves. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  Yes ;  but  saving  it  for  whom  ? 

Mr.  Gttstafson.  Saving  it  to  the  producer. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  You  are  not  saving  it  for  me!  Suppose  I  am  a  buyer. 
I  do  not  belong  to  your  association ;  I  work  in  a  rolling  mill ;  I  am 
not  a  farmer.  I  have  to  have  potatoes,,  and  I  have  to  have  meat.  I 
need  them  just  as  much  as  you  do.  You  belong  to  the  organization. 
Yet  you  charge  me  the  same  price  for  potatoes  and  beans  that  every- 
one else  has  to  pay,  and  at  the  end  of  the  transaction  I,  a  consumer, 
do  not  derive  any  benefit,  but  you  do,  because  you  belong  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  organization.  I  would  like  to  know  where  the  dif- 
ference is. 

Mr.  Gttstafson.  That  is  local,  but  in  a  wholesale  way  we  do  save. 
I  stated  just  a  while  ago  that  we  were  selling  potatoes  at  Omaha  at 
•25  cents  a  bushel  at  one  time  less  than  the  other  fellow,  to  the  work- 
ingmen  of  Omaha,  to  the  consumers.  At  Lincoln  we  have  shipped 
from  our  organization  carloads  of  potatoes  this  winter,  and  dis- 
tributed them  to  the  consumers  at  a  big  saving. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  That  does  not  quite  comport  with  what  you  told  me  a 
moment  ago^  to  the  effect  that  you  maintain  the  market  prices. 

Mr.  Gtjstafson.  We  do  out  in  the  little  local  stores.  And  the  pur- 
pose of  that  is  to  avoid  unnecessary  hard  feeling  with  the  other 
merchants  in  the  community.  And  I  can  go  further  and  say  that 
the  first  store  that  we  started  we  went  on  the  idea  that  we  were  going 
to  sell  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  there  were  five  other  stores  in  the 
town,  and  one  week  John  Brown 'would  make  a  run  on  coffee,  and 
next  week  Jim  Smith  would  make  a  run  on  rice,  the  third  week  an- 
other one,  the  fourth  week  another  one,  and  the  fifth  week  another 
one. 

Mr.  Winslow.  That  helped  the  consumer,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Gttstafson.  Yes ;  but  at  the  expense  of  somebody  else,  and  it 
helped  only  temporarily,  and  when  we  were  out  of  the  game  they  put 
back  their  prices. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Have  you  found  any  bad  feeling  between  your  organi-, 
zation  of  local  dealers  and  the  hardware  men,  the  dry -goods  men,  and 
the  grocery -men? 

Mr.  Gttstafson.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  a  feeling  there. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Quite  an  intense  feeling,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Gttstafson.  Oh,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Now,  as  I  understand  your  association,  the  man  who 
buys  and  is  a  member  of  your  local  association,  he  gets  dividends  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  material  that  he  buys? 

Mr.  Gttstafson.  Or  sells. 
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Mr.  Dillon.  Or  sells.  Now,  if  he  is  selling  he  brings  you  so 
much  product  of  the  farm.  You  take  those  products,  and  at. the  end 
of  the  year  or  at  stated  periods  of  time  you  ascertain  how  much  he 
has  brought  in  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dillon.  And  you  ascertain  the  amount,  the  whole  amount 
brought  in  by  all  your  membership,  and  he  is  paid  in  that  propor- 
tion?   Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Now.,  that  local  man  holds  stock.  He  is  paid  a  per- 
centage on  that  stock? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  If  anything  is  made ;  yes. 

Mr.  Dillon.  If  anything  is  made  he  is  paid  a  percentage.  Now,  do 
you  place  any  limitation  on  the  amount  of  that  rate  of  interest  that 
he  is  receiving  on  his  stock? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Of,  the  law  requires  that. 

Mr.  Dillon.  You  leave  that  to  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  And  to  the  wishes  of  the  members  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Now,  I  take  you  to  your  State  organization.  The 
State  organization  is  operated  by  these  local  organizations ;  that  is, 
they  come  first,  and  from  the  local  organization  they  come  to  you,  and 
you  become  a  distributing  agency  for  them?    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Now,  your  profits  are  distributed  back  to  the  local 
organization,  are  they? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  We  aim  to  do  this  without  any  profit,  Congress- 
man. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Oh,  you  do  not  seek  to  make  any  profit? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  No,  sir ;  only  the  running  expense  of  keeping  the 
exchange  going. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Now,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  you  seek  to  bring 
your  products  as  close  to  the  consuming  public  as  you  can? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dillon.  If  the  consuming  public  will  do  the  same  thing  you 
will  both  be  benefited,  will  you  not?  ' 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Correct. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Both  consumer  and  purchaser,  and  by  that  process 
you  will  eliminate  the  middleman  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  We  do. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Is  not  that  your  object? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  That  is  what  we  do. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Now,  suppose  you  should  grow  into  a  monopoly. 
Would  not  that  be  pretty  nearly  as  bad  as  the  packers  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  I  would  be  willing  to  have  Congress  regulate  me; 
or  to  license  us,  or  use  any  system  they  would  like  to  use. 

Mr.  Dillon.  You  do  not  seek  to  bring  everybody  into  your  organi- 
zation, do  you  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dillon.  It  is  only  certain  producers  that  are  willing  to  join 
your  league? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  All  producers. 

Mr.  Dillon.  So  you  leave  everybody  else  in  competition  with  your 
organization? 
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Mr.  Gustafson.  Why,  anybody  that  wishes  to  join  that  produces 
food  or  anything  of  that  kind,  if  he  is  not  otherwise  engaged  in  specu- 
lative business  can  become  a  member. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Now,  in  your  stores  you  seek  to  cover  the  whole  field, 
do  you'  not?  Twine,  plows,  binders,  rakes,  and  everything  of  that 
kind?' 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Everything  that  the  farmer  needs  to  buy ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dillon.  So  you  are  in  direct  competition,  and  do  compete, 
do  you  not,  with  the  hardware  people  who  handle  binders  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  We  surely  do. 

Mr.  Dillon.  And  they  do  not  like  you,  do  they? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  They  do  not  like  us. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question.  What  do 
you  recommend  as  to  the  packers?  I  am  going  to  concede,  for  the 
sake  of  the  argument,  that  there  is  no  real  competition  anywhere. 
What  remedy  would  you  apply  to  these  packers? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Why,  Congressman,  I  believe  that  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  as  I  see  them,  would  clear 
the  way  so  that  it  would  be  possible,  in  the  first  place,  probably  to 
regulate  them,  and  in  the  second  place,  for  the  consumers  or  pro- 
ducers, or  anybody  else  to  go  into  the  packing  business  if  they  so 
desired. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Then,  you  believe  in  admitting  openly  that  there  is 
no  competition  and  that  you  are  going  to  regulate  a  monopoly  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  In  the  packing  business  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Oh,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  competition;  no, 
1  do  not  think  there  is. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Then,  you  believe  in  conceding  it  to  be  a  monopoly 
and  that  you  will  have  to  regulate  it  by  a  system  of  licenses  as  the 
only  effective  way  of  dealing  with  the  situation? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Personally  I  believe  possibly  that  is  the  best  sys- 
tem— by  regulation— and  if  we  try  that  and  fail  we  might  try  some- 
thing else. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Your  organization  would  come  in  under  the  same 
rule,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  It  would  be  glad  to;  it  would  be  glad  to  be 
regulated. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Would  you  extend  that  principle  into  every  activity 
of  trade  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Well,  I  do  not  know;  I  had  not  thought  along 
that  line. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  if  it  got  to  be  a  monopoly,  would  you 
not? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  If  it  got  to  be  a  monopoly,  yes. 

Mr.  Dillon.  If  there  is  no  competition  and  there  is  a  monopoly, 
you  would  extend  it  into  every  line  of  activity  in  the  United  States, 
would  you  not? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  If  it  is  any  business  that  is  to  the  detriment  of 
the  general  public ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Do  you  recommend  that  ?  - 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Why,  I  am  in  favor  of  trying  it. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dillon  puts  the  broad  question  to  you,  if  the 
packing  business  is  not  an  absolute  monopoly.  This  bill  would  in- 
clude the  independent  packers  as  well  as  the  five  great  packers,  and 
I  do  not  know  that  you  meant  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no 
competition  in  the  packing  business,  as  a  business,  but  rather  that 
there  is  practicably  no  competition  among  the  five  great  packers. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Maybe  I  did  not  make  that  plain  or  did  not 
understand  you  right;  but  I  was  thinking  of  the  five  concerns  in  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission's  report.    That  is  what  I  was  thinking  of. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  mean  that  the  business  itself  is  not 
competitive,  or  may  not  be  made  competitive? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  No;  I  was  thinking  of  the  five  packers  mentioned 
in  the  commission's  report. 

Mr.  Dillon.  What  I  had  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  this:.  I  look 
over  all  the  activities  of  the  entire  country — locally  and  generally, 
everywhere — and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  competition.  There 
is  not  any  in  the  lumber  business,  there  is  not  any  in  the  coal  busi- 
ness, there  is  not  any  in  governmental  activities.  If  there  is,  I  ' 
should  like  to  have  the  witness  point  out  where  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  understand  that  the  witness  was  ad- 
mitting that  broad  statement  of  yours. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Mr.  Gustafson,  how  long  has  your  organization 
been  running? 

Mr.  Gttstafson.  Five  years. 

Mr.  Winslow.  How  many  constituent  local  companies  ? 

Mr.  Gttstafson.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  we  are  built  up  on  focal 
organizations  for  the  purpose  of  education,  social  betterment,  and 
so  on,  and  we  have  some  1,300  of  those. 

Mr.  Winslow.  I  am  referring  to  the  commercial  organizations. 

Mr.  Gttstafson.  Of  the  commercial,  we  have  over  150  grain  eleva- 
tors and  are  continually  getting  more. 

Mr.  Winslow.  How  many  during  the  past  summer  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  exact  figures.  Besides 
that,  there  was  a  sort  of  lull  on  account  of  the  war,  and  we  could  not 
get  material  to  build  with,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Has  the  operation  of  those  elevators  been  profitable 
during  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Gttstafson.  I  think  so,  with  the  exception  of  one  where  the 
manager  got  away  with  them. 

Mr.  Winslow.  But  they  were  profitable  just  the  same? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes;  there  was  money  saved,  but  the  manager  got 
away  with  it. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Did  -you  say  that  the  dividend  ranged  from  5  to  10 
per  cent  on  the  stock  holdings  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes ;  some  2,  5,  6,  7,  and  8. 

Mr.  Winslow.  What  has  been  the  average  earnings  of  all  of  them? 
,     Mr.  Gustafson.  I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Have  you  earned  in  excess  of  what  you  paid  out  in 
dividends  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  On  the  stock? 

Mr.  Winslow.  Have  the  companies  collectively  earned  more  money 
than  they  have  paid  out  in  stock  dividends? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Oh,  yes;  yes-. 

Mr.  Winslow.  What'has  become  of  that  surplus? 
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Mr.  Gustafson.  That  surplus  is  paid  out  on  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness done.  First,  if  there  is  any  money  made,  of  course,  we  pay  the 
stated  dividend  on  the  stock,  or  we  call  it  the  interest  on  the  stock. 
Then  we  pay  the  expenses  of  running-nmanager,  insurance,  and  all 
those  things — and  then  what  remains  of  the  profit  is  divided  amongst 
the  membership  on  the  amount  of  business  they  do,  whether  buying  or 
selling. 

Mr.  WtnsijOW.  And  do  you  maintain  any  surplus  for  wear  and 
tear? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes,  sir;  a  small  guaranty  fund. 

Mr.  Winslow.  What  percentage  of  your  earnings  ? 

Mr.   Gustafson.  That   depends  upon  what   they   wish   in    their 
'  localities. 
.  Mr.  Winslow.  Haven't  you  some  kind  of  idea  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  I  could  not  say.  Some  would  probably  set  aside 
$500  a  year  and  some  $1,000  a  year,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
plant. 

Mr.  Winslow.  You  have  not  figured  this  out  as  yet  far  enough  to 
make  >a  comparison  with  any  other  kind  of  normal  going  business  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  No :  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Winslow.  You  are  a  little  bit  shy  on  pitiless  publicity,  aren't 
you? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  We  have  not  been  going  very  strong  on  publicity. 

Mr.  Winslow.  I  know,  but  you  are  complaining  against  the  pub- 
licity of  the  other  fellow.  What  I  want  to  find  out  is  this,  whether, 
when  you  get  through  running  your  business  collectively  for  a  year, 
you  have  made  on  your  investment,  5,  10,  15,  20,  30,  or  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Oh,  yes;  100  per  cent,  and  more  than  that  some- 
times, on  the  investment,  if  you  figure  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Winslow.  That  is  what  I  mean — on  the  investment. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  on  the  value  of  the  property? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  No. 

Mr.  Winslow.  What  is  that? . 

The  Chairman.  Not  on  the  volume  or  value  of  the  business  done. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Would  this  incident  give  vou  any  light  on  that 
question  ?  In  my  own  little  organization  at  Meade  the  first  year  we 
were  in  the  elevator  business — we  started  on  the  10th  day  of  May,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  we  closed  our  books.  We  had  a  renter  in  our 
community  who  had  bought  one  $100  share.  He  received  as  his  per- 
centage dividend  $147.  In  other  words,  he  had  made  his  stock  in 
7  months  and  20  days,  and  $147  to  the  good  nnd  7  per  cent  on  the 
investment. 

Mr.  Winslow.  And  he  has  to  be  a  farmer  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Is  not  that  class  discrimination  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Because  we  have  been  discriminated  against  so 
long  we  have  to  hold  our  own. 

Mr.  Winslow.  That  does  not  prove  that  point.  You  discriminate 
against  anybody  who  is  not  a  farmer.  You  are  a  close  corporation. 
You  are  running  it  into  everybody  in  the  community  who  does  not 
happen  to  wear  overalls.    Is  not  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Winslow.  Where  does  the  engineer  of  a  locomotive  get  off 
with  you? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Well,  he  has  been  getting  off  pretty  good  lately; 
the  Government  has  been  taking  care  of  him.  But  who  is  taking  care 
of  the  farmer?  Who  did  the  Government  drop  onto  first?  They 
knocked  a  dollar  a  bushel  off  of  our  wheat. 

Mr.  Winslow.  I  am  afraid  that  is  a  little  irrelevant  to  the  ques- 
tion. As  compared  with  the  farmer,  how  does  any  other  man  in  the 
community  get  any  good  out  of  your  operation  as  a  public  philan- 
thropy ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Let  me  tell  you.  In  this  elevator  at  this  one  par- 
ticular point  I  am  telling  you  of  they  did  not  all  do  that  well,  but 
where  this  $20,000  was  saved  all  that  we  had  in  that  town  was  the 
grain  elevator.  Under  the  old  regime  this  $20,000  would  have  gone 
out  of  the  town,  because  the  owner  of  the  elevator  would  have  been 
living  at  Omaha,  Denver,  or  Kansas  City.  Instead  this  $20,000  stayed 
right  there  in  that  community.  We  had  another  business  in  that  town, 
and  a  big  part  of  that  $20,000  was  spent  amongst  the  merchants  of  the 
town.  In  place  of  going  to  Kansas  City  to  be  spent  there,  or  being 
put  in  a  bank,  it  was  spent  right  there  among  the  merchants  and ' 
laboring  people. 

That  place  was  a  rickety  old  elevator  all  run  down  when  we  got  it. 
We  fixed  it  up.  We  had  plumbers,  plasterers,  painters,  and  everybody 
else  in  the  town,  and  they  got  a  part  of  that  business. 

Mr.  Winslow.  A  splendid  proposition  from  a  local  point  of  view, 
but  what  bearing  has  that'  on  an  interstate  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  Winslow.  In  any  way. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Why,  those  are  details.  In  an  interstate  way  we 
have  to  buy  nails.  Nebraska  does  not  produce  nails,  and  we  have  to 
get  those  shipped  in.  We  had  to  buy  some  piping  and  machinery  and 
supplies  which  are  not  manufactured  in  our  State,  and  they  came  in 
from  other  States.  And  the  men  that  manufacture  those  things  and 
the  laboring  men  that  produce  them,  they  get  a  little  more  work. 

Mr.  Winslow.  The  cooperative  system  is  all  right.  I  do  not  object 
to  that  here ;  in  fact,  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing.  But  I  think  you  will 
concede  that  for  interstate  propositions,  taking  the  country  wide,  the 
cooperative  plan  is  too  local  in  its  character  to  be  established  for  the 
whole  country. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  We  certainly  intend  to  spread  out ;  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  confine  this  to  Nebraska.  Just  as  soon  as  we  get  started  and 
get  some  of  these  local  obstacles  out  the  way,  so  we  can  practice  our 
idea  of  business,  we  expect  to  expand. 

Mr.  Winslow.  What  would  you  regard  as  your  fundamental 
legitimate  business,  so  to  speak,  with  reference  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  word  "  legitimate  "  as  applied  to  trade  ?  I  will  illustrate,  so 
as  to  make  the  question  clear.  You  say  the  legitimate  business  of  the 
packer  is  to  buy  cattle  and  cut  them  up  and  strip  them  and  make 
certain  by-products  and  then  stop.  That  you  regard  as  the  legitimate 
business  of  the  packer,  according  to  the  various  expert  witnesses  who 
have  been  here.  Now,  what  is  your  legitimate  business,  on  that  same 
princile  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  You  stopped  before  he  sold  them,  didn't  you?  I 
would  let  him  sell  them,  too. 
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Mr.  Winslow.  Oh,  yes ;  that  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  That  is  all  I  think  he  ought  to  do. 

Mr.  Winslow.  All  right.  Now,  what  ought  you  to  do  on  that 
basis? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Why,  we  ought  to  purchase  our  meat  ready  for 
your  table.  That  is  what  we  ought  to  do  as  producers.  We  ought  to 
produce  our  wheat  ready  to  go  to  your  homes  to  make  bread,  and  we 
are  aiming  to  follow  it  as  close  to  your  home  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Winslow.  I  do  not  want  to  put  words  into  your  mouth,  but 
would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  your  legitimate  business  is  to  buy  and  sell 
farm  products  from  and  to  farmers— -your  fundamental  and  legiti- 
mate business  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson  .  Will  you  state  that  question  again,  please  ? 

Mr.  Winslow.  Yes.  Will  it  be  fair  to  assume  that  your  legitimate 
business,  so  called,  would  be, to  buy  and  sell  farm  products  for  the 
farmers,  members  of  your  organization  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Would  it  be  fair? 

Mr.  Winslow.  Would  that  be  a  fair  statement  as  contrasted  with 
what  you  say  is  a  fair  statement  with  reference  to  the  packers  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Well,  I  would  think  so. 

Mr.  Winslow.  And  yet  you  go  out  and  sell  shoe  strings,  sardines, 
elephants,  and  locomotives,  and  all  kinds  of  things  that  do  not  have 
anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  produce  of  the  farm.  You  struck 
out,  as  I  Understand  it,  in  every  direction.  Somebody  mentioned 
violin  strings.  You  try  to  do  all  the  commercial  business  you  can.  Is 
that  right? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  We  farmers  do  not  buy  locomotives.  We  do  not 
buy  elephants.  But  we  certainly  produce  the  material  that  makes 
shoe  strings. 

Mr.  Maekley.  You  have  bought  a  good  many  white  elephants, 
have  you  not,  in  the  past  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Oh,  we  have ;  true.  We  do  produce  the  stuff  that 
makes  shoe  strings,  and  possibly  produce  the  stuff  that  makes  violin 
strings,  too. 

Mr.  Winslow.  I  do  not  want  to  quibble  with  you;  let  me  put  it 
on  a  fair  basis.  Don't  you  buy. anything  at  all  that  the  farmer  wants 
to  use  in  his  house  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  We  aim  to. 

Mr.  Winslow.  How  is  that  different  from  what  Armour  does? 
They  go  away  from  their  meat-packing  business  which  you  admit  is 
their  legitimate  business,  and  buy  and  sell  a  great  line  of  stuff,  ac- 
cording to  a  catalogue  that  was  read  here  the  other  day.  Now,  you 
go  out  and  do  the  same  thing,  departing  from  your  fundamental  and 
legitimate  business,  and  you  enter  broad  avenues  of  trade  and  pur-s 
chase  and  sell  anything.  You  probabty  buy  kitchen  stoves,  or  coal, 
or  anything  else  if  your  people  want  it  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes,  sir;  but  here  is  the  difference.  We  do  not 
buy  that  in  order  to  monopolize  it  or  control  it.  Neither  do  we  buy 
it  for  any  individual  members.  We  buy  and  handle  those  things  in 
order  to  save  as  much  as  can  be  saved  to  the  original  consumer.  Do 
Armour  &  Co.  and  these  other  people  do  that? 

Mr.  Winslow.  I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  the  point  I  want  to 
make  with  you,  although  that  would  be  debatable.  Let  us  come  down 
to  a  commercial  proposition.    You  buy  and  sell  because  you  can  bnv 
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and  sell;  and  Armour  buys  and  sells  for  the  same  reason,  articles  that 
are  outside  of  what  you  call  your  legitimate  avenues  of  trade.  Now, 
what  difference  is  there?  You  sell  for  one  purpose;  he  sells  for 
another. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  If  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  could  control  all  of 
this,  of  course  then  there  might  be  a  possibility  of  criticism. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Yes;  but  you  do  not  say  that  Armour  &  Co.  can 
take  the  sardines  that  are  produced  in  Maine  and  control  that  product 
throughout  the  United  States:  Every  great  concern  throughout  the 
country  is  doing  that  freely. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  If  he  is  not  he  is  trying  to. 

Mr.  Winslow.  That  is  all  right,  but  we  can  not  hang  him  because 
he  thinks  he  can  do  it.  He  has  got  to  do  it  first. 
Mr.  Gustafson.  We  are  not  going  to  hang  him. 
Mr.  Winslow.  I  do  not  seem  to  pick  the  right  words  to  express  1113' 
views  to  you.  I  wish  you  would  explain  the  difference  between  pur- 
chase and  sale  by  Armour  and  purchase  and  sale  by  your  cooperative 
stores. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Why,  I  have  tried  to  explain  it  three  or  four  times 
Here  is  the  difference:  Armour  &  Co..  and  their  friends,  I  do  not 
know  how  many  there  are — whatever  is  made  by  them  is  divided  on 
the  amount  of  stock  they  hold,  regardless  of  what  they  do,  and  ours 
is  the  other  way.  We  pay  a  liegitiraate  price  for  the  use  of  the 
money,  and  the  balance  of  the  profits  are  divided  among  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  consumers.  There  is  the  difference  between  us  and 
Armour  &  Co. 

Mr.  Winslow.  That  is  the  result;  that  is  not  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  That  is  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Winslow.  No ;  you  buy  and  sell  as  cheaply  as  you  can  and, 
,  apparently,  get  as  much  as  you  can  for  what  you  sell  to  the  outsider. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Probably  that  is  about  what  Armour  does. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  And  that  is  saved  to  the  producer  and  consumer. 

Mr.  Winslow.  There  are  two  systems  of  doing  business.  You  like 
yours,  and  you  do  not  like  Armour's.  Then,  here  comes  in  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  Montgomery  Ward,  and  concerns  of  that  kind,  and 
they  have  a  sort  of  intermediate  course,  according  to  their  claim. 
Do  you  like  their  way  of  doing  business  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  No,  sir ;  they  are  cutting  too  big  melons  to  suit  us. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Yes;  in  other  words,  you  do  not  want  any  body 
to  make  money  except  your  way? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Certainly ;  and  why  does  not  the  other  fellow 
cooperate  and  do  the  same  thing  ?  I  do  not  want  to  make  any  money 
on  anybody  else's  product. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Well,  do  you  sell  the  outside  products  at  cost? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  What  products? 

Mr.  Winslow.  Dry  goods. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  At  cost? 

Mr.  Winslow.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  If  I  sell  you  a  yard  of  calico  at  10  cent  and  I 
find  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  that  did  not  cost  the .  store  but  8 
cents,  you  get  another  2  cents. 

Mr.  Winslow.  That  is,  if  I  am  a  member  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Oh,  certainly.    Come  out  and  be  a  farmer. 

Mr.  Winslow.  I  can  be  a  farmer  without  going  that  far. 
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Mr.  Gustafson.  Or  a  retired  farmer.  May  I  explain  that  retired 
farmers  not  engaged  in  speculative  business  can  also  be  members? 

Mr.  Winslow.  Take  a  laborer  who  works  in  the  highways. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  We  expect  him  to  organize  and  come  in  and  meet 
with  us. 

Mr.  Winslow.  But  in  buying  calico  at-10  cents  a  yard  what  ad- 
vantage has  he  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Well,  we  are  not  entirely  a  charitable  organi- 
zation. 

Mr.  Winslow.  I  think  you  are  showing  that.  How  much  cheaper 
will  you  sell  that  yard  of  calico  to  a  street  laborer  than  will  the 
,  local  dry  goods  store  sell  it  ,to  the  same  man  % 

Mr.  Gustafson.  If  he  will  join  in  the  same  kind  of  organization, 
or  join  with  us,  he  will  get  the  same  benefits  that  we  do.  I  say  that 
we  are  on  good  terms  as  far  as  that  is  concerned.  The  laborers  of 
Nebraska  and  the  farmers  of  Nebraska  understand  each  other  thor- 
oughly, and  I  am  almost  positive  they  would  indorse  what  I  am 
saying  here  this  morning. 

Mr.  Winslow.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that;T  do  not  mean  to  question 
that  at  all ;  but  the  point  with  me  is  to  find  the  difference  between 
your  generosity  toward  the  rest  of  the  public  and  that,  if  there  is  any, 
on  the  part  of  the  packers. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  I  would  not  want  to  be  compared  with  them  at  all. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Well,  you  can  not  help  it  here  to-day.  You  sell  a 
yard  of  calico  to  the  street  workman  for  10  cents  a  yard,  and  if  he 
does  not  belong  to  your  union  he  never  gets  any  rebate  in  any  form. 
Now  Armour  sells  calico  to  wholesalers ;  the  wholesaler  sells  it  to  a 
local  dry  goods  store,  and  that  local  dry  goods  store  in  competition 
with  you  sells  calico  for,  10  cents  a  yard.  What  better  have  you 
done  for  that  workman  outside  of  your  own  organization  than  Ar- 
mour has  done  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Well,  I  repeat  again  that  the  workman  must  or- 
ganize or  the  consumer  must  organize,  and  then  we  will  talk  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Winslow.  That  is  another  problem. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  I  believe  I  said  in  the  beginning  that  personally 
I  would  be  willing  to  divide  fifty-fifty  in  any  saving  that  could  be 
made  with  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Winslow.  But  the  fact  is  that  you  do  not.  You  have  a  class 
organization,  an  organization  for  farmers.  Certain  people  get  an 
advantage,  and  I  do  not  begrudge  it;  I  am  glad  of  it,  but  still  the 
question  must  be  brought  up  and  there  is  very  grave  doubt  about  the 
ability  of  anybody  to  organize  cooperative  stores  nation  wide  which 
would  offer  an  advantage  to  all  the  people. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  I  am  not  ready  to.  discuss  that  question  to-day, 
nation  wide. 

Mr.  Winslow.  You  are  competing  against  a  nation-wide  business, 
an  international  business,  and  yet  you  do  not  offer  the  poor  fellow 
who  digs  a  ditch  in  one  of  your  towns,  unless  he  belongs  to  your 
order,  a  single  cent  benefit  because  of  your  cooperative  plan. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Why  should  we  ? 

Mr.  Winslow.  I  do  n6t  think  you  should.  Perhaps  we  are  agreed 
Vithout  knowing  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gustafson,  I  want  to  ask  you  this:  If  I 
understand  you  correctly,  representing  the  farmers  or  those  that  are 
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interested  in  your  position,  you  are  not  asking  us  to  do  anything  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  these  farmers  an  advantage  over  Swift,  Ar- 
mour, and  the  others  of  the  big  five  or  any  other  packers? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  you  are  asking  is'that  transportation  facili- 
ties like  cars  and  stockyards  which  are  terminal  facilities  and  such 
services  as  public  utilities  perform  in  connection  with  this  business 
shall  be  open  to  the  farmers  and  everybody  else  on  exactly  equal 
terms.  Therefore  you  think  that  as  your  concern  can  not  even  get 
membership  in  a  stock  exchange,  as  these  other  gentlemen  are  mem- 
bers, you  ought  at  least  to  have  the  benefit  of  equal  public  utility 
service.  Your  organization  not  being  able  to  buy  refrigerator  cars 
and  not  being  able  to  build  private  stockyards  of  your  own  you  feel 
that  the  railroads  should  own  the  stockyards  and  the  other  means  of 
transportation  and  give  you  the  same  opportunity  and  no  more.  Is 
not  that  the  purpose?  You  are  not  asking  for  any  advantage  over 
these  gentlemen?  You  are  not  asking  to  form  another  monopoly  in 
order  to  compete  with  them  ?  You  only  ask  equal  opportunity  to  be 
served  by  public  utilities  as  others  are? 

Mi-.  Gustafson.  Quite  correct.  I  think  I  made  that  statement  in 
the  early  part  of  the  hearings. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  impression  was  made  upon  some  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  that  you  are  simply  forming  another 
monopoly  that  is  not  open  to  everybody ;  but  as  I  understand  it  you 
do  not  ask  for  any  monopoly  at  all  on  the  part  of  the  transportation 
companies  or  anyone  else. 

Mr.  Winslow.  He  must  have  a  trade-union  there,  not  a  cooperative 
store.    It  is  a  trade-union. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  what  he  is  asking  for  with 
reference  to  legislation. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  I  think  you  gentlemen  recall  that  I  referred  to 
that  some  little  while  ago ;  that  all  we  ask  is  that  they  do  not  go  in 
front  of  us.  We  do  not  ask  them  to  stay  behind  us.  All  we  ask  is 
that  they  come  alongside  of  us. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  stated  that  your  organization  does 
not  feel  safe  in  attempting  to  establish  a  meat-packing  plant  on  ac- 
count of  the  existing  advantages  to  these  large  packers  which  you 
can  not  avail  yourselves  of? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  admit  to  your  organization  landlords  owning 
farms  provided  they  are  not  engaged  in  speculative  business  outside? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Now,  one  other  question.  As  I  understood  you 
to  say  in  response  to  Mr.  Winslow's  question,  you  sell  to  members 
of  your  organization  at  cost  at  your  stores  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  No,  sir ;  not  in  the  local  stores. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  you  do  not  make  any  distinction  between  the 
members  of  your  association  and  your  outsiders? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  No  ;  they  buy  at  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Then  there  is  no  discrimination  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Oh,  no ;  absolutely. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Is  that  true  with  respect  to  the  farm  machinery  that 
you  spoke  of? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Sweet.  You  spoke  about  buying  a  large  quantity  of  binders 
:and  that  the  farmers  of  Nebraska  are  buying  those  binders  at  from 
$50  to  $75  less  than  they  were  being  sold  for  in  the  ordinary  stores 
in  the  local  towns. 

Mr.  Gtjstafson.  Yes.  Where  a  store  is  operating  in  a  local  com- 
munity there  are  not  two  prices.     Everybody  buys  at  the  some  price. 

Mr.  Stephens.  This  $50  or  $75  savings'  comes  in  the  distribution 
at  the  end  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Gtjstafson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  is  to  say,  the  profits  of  the  concern  are 
divided  up  among  the  stockholders  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Gtjstafson.  And  the  members. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Gnstafson,  you  do  not  claim  to  be  a  philan- 
thropic organization? 

Mr.  Gustapson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Some  of  the  members  here  seem  to  labor  under  the 
impression  that  you  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  con- 
sumer. Of  course  that  would  be  absurd  on  its  face.  But  you  con- 
stitute 40  or  50  per  cent  of  the  consumers  yourselves  ? 

Mr.  Gtjstafson.  Surely. 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  to  the  extent  that  you  save  money  for  those 
40  or  50  per  cent  you  are  of  great  service  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Gtjstafson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  To  that  extent,  and  still  you  make  the  same  profit 
as  anybody  else  engaged  in  merchandising  would  make  ? 

Mr.  Gtjstafson.  The  farmers  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  be .  a 
charitable  organization  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Hardly. 
'    Mr.  Winslow.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Stephens  what  he  thinks  "  Co- 
operative "  means  as  applied  to  trade,  if  it  does  not  mean  a  benefit 
to  somebody,  somebody  inside? 

Mr.  Stephens.  Cooperative  is  simply  to  benefit  the  people  who 
cooperate,  not  outsiders. 

Mr.  Winslow.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Stephens.  This  cooperation  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  producers 
and  to  the  extent  that  it  benefits  50  per  cent  of  the  consumers  as  well 
as  the  producers  it  is  a  public  benefit. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  of  benefits,  I  would  like  to  ask  if  or- 
ganization does  not  often  take  place  as  a  matter  of  protection  rather 
than  as  a  matter  of  personal  benefit? 

Mr.  Gtjstafson.  Oh,  certainly;  it  is  for  protection. 
'     Mr.  Hamilton.  Is  there  not  an  organization  like  that  down  in 
Tennessee  ? 
'  Mr.  Gtjstafson.  Yes,  a  good  one. 

The  Chairman.  The  Farmers'  Union. 

Mr.  Gtjstafson.  That  is  the  same  one. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Is  that  like  the  Grange?  We  have  the  Grange 
in  Michigan.  ,      . 

Mr.  Gtjstafson.  Yes,  sir;  except  that  we  have  expanded  on  busi- 
ness lines  more  than  the  Grange  has.  . 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  Grange  has  a  store  that  is  analogous  to  your 
store,  is  it  not?  ,  ,. 

Mr.  Gtjstafson.  Oh,  I  think  so;  I  do  not  know  how  they  operate 

in  Michigan. 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  I  was  rather  interested  to  know  whether  you  had 
extended  the  scope  of  your  activities  into  Michigan. 

Mr.  Gtjstafson.  No;  not  yet.  , 

Mr.  Stephens.  The  difference  between  the  Grange  and  the  Farm- 
ers' Union,  I  suppose,  is  that  the  Grange  talks  about  what  ought  to 
be  done  and  the  Farmers,'  Union  does  it.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Gtjstafson.  To  some  extent  in  some  localities;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Eight  there  comes  in  another  question  that  seems 
to  be  not  clearly  understood  by  some  members  of  the  committee- 
why  you  should  not  divide  your  earnings'  with  farmers  who  are  hot 
members  of  your  order  but  simply  producers  and  consumers  of  farm 
products.  I  suppose  the  reason  is  in  part  that  they  pay  no  dues  and 
undertake  no  maintenance  of  the  expenses  or  anything  of  that  sort 
and  therefore  have  no  opportunity  to  lose  anything.  They  are  not 
called  upon  to  lose  anything  and  your  organization  treats  them  on  a 
parity,  on  an  exact  equality,  with  those  who  do  pay  dues  and  are 
members.  Therefore,  if  there  is  a  loss  the  loss  falls  on  those  who  pay 
the  dues  and  the  membership  fees,  and  not  upon  those  who  are  not 
members  and  who  do  not  pay  anything. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Absolutely  true. 

The  Chairman.  And.  therefore,  there  is  no  discrimination  against 
them  because  they  are  treated  just  like  all  other  nondue-paying 
people. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  AH"  I  can  state,  gentlemen,  is  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  have  been  saved  to  farmers  not  belonging  to 
our  organization  in  Nebraska  since  we  went  into  the  same — not , 
belonging  to  our  organization  nor  even  buying  from  us — but  just 
in  the  amount  of  money  that  have  been  saved  by  them  by  reason  of 
the  competition  we  have  created. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Would  you  be  willing  to  state'  why  you  do  not 
like  the  business  practices  of  Sears-Roebuck  and  like  business  houses? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Because  they  are  cutting  too  big  melons. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Not  because  they  are  making  too  big  money? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  They  make  too  much. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Do  they  undersell  your  cooperative  stores? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Winslow.  They  never  did  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Oh,  in  some  certain  articles  they  may  make  a  run 
on  it,  but  our  prices  are  lower  than  theirs. 

Mr.  Winslow.  And  you  object  to  them? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Because  they  make  too  big  a  profit  and  they  do 
not  divide  up  with  the  consumer  and  producer. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  We  return  to  the  subject  of  harvesters  and  husk- 
ing gloves.  You  are  able  to  sell  harvesters  and  husking  gloves,  be- 
cause you  bought  them  in  \  ery  large  quantities  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  suppose  that  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  more  money  there  is  invested  in  a  business  the  cheaper 
the  unit  of  production  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  We  do  not  have  very  much  money  invested  in 
that  business.  It  is  just  a  medium  of  exchange.  A  good  many  of 
those  harvesters  are  shipped  directly  from  the  factory  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Why  should  they  sell  you  harvesters  cheaper  than 
they  sell  other  people  harvesters? 
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Mr.  Gustafson.  They  do  not  sell  them  any  cheaper  to  us  than  they 
do  anybody  else  in  the  same  quantities. 
Mr.  Hamilton.  Oh ;  I  thought  they  did. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Indeed,  no.  They  could  not  afford  to.  There  is 
no  reason  why  they  should.  Like  quantities  sold  to  anybody  else 
would  be  at  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Win  slow.  Do  they  sell  to  every  one  of  your  branches  on  a 
different  scale  according  to  order? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Those  things  are  all  clone  through  our  State  or- 
ganizations. 

Mr.  Winslow.  And  you  distribute  them? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Winslow.  So  that  your  little  local  branch  buys  as  cheaply  as 
your  biggest  local  branch? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Not  exactly.  Where'  they  buy  in  carload  quanti- 
ties it  is  a  little  cheaper  than  if  you  buy  just  one  implement.  The  cost 
of  handling  the  goods  has  got  to  be  figured  into  it— and  service  costs 
money. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Returning  to  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Cq.,  I  understand 
they  enter  into  contract  with  the  manufacturers  of  certain  kinds  of 
goods  that  they  sell  to  their  patrons.  Take  kitchen  cabinets — I  think 
you  know  what  I  mean  by  that — and  boots  and  shoes.  I  have  been 
told  that  they  have  them  made  to  order. 

Mr.  Winslow.  They  have  their  own  factories? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Oh,  yes;  lots  of  them. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Under  those  circumstances  I'  should  think  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  undersell  you  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  I  do  not  dispute  the  fact  that  they  ought  to  be 
able  to,  but  they  do  not.  I  understand  that  they  have  as  much  as 
$20,000,000  to  divide  in  their  annual  meeting,  and  we  have  not 
anything  to  divide  in  our  annual  meeting.  Our  service  is  at  cost 
in  the  big  organization.  It  is  the  local  organizations  that  I  spoke  of 
that  are  dividing  the  profits  among  their  customers. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  man  that  got  his  stock  in  a  single  year  and 
$47  besides — that  was  doing  pretty  well. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  That  was  in  the  local  organizations. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  He  was  getting  a  pretty  good  slice  of  melon. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  No;  he  was  not  getting  a  slice  of  melon,  Mr.  Con- 
gressman; he  was  getting  what  he  produced,  what. he  had  actually 
earned,  what  actually  and  rightfully  belonged  to  him.  In  place 
of  the  speculator  and" the  big  grain  elevator  man  getting  it,  the  pro- 
ducer got  it.     That  was  no  melon  cutting  or  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Suppose  he  made  that  bonus  on  his  purchases. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  Winslow.  But  if  he  did.  He  could,  under  your  system,  could 
he  not  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  I  do  not  know  how  much. he  would  have  to  buy. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Well,  say  a  million  dollars.  He  would  get  his  re- 
bate just  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  He  would  be  entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  Winslow.  He  gets  a  little  bit  of  the  melon  in  that,  does  he 
not? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  I, would  not  call  it  melon;  just  the  saving  of  the 
middleman. 
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Mr.  Doremus.  You  said  a  few  moments  ago  that  the  Government 
took  a  dollar  a  bushel  from  the  farmer  on  his  wheat.  What  did  you 
mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Something  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  dollar  when 
they  cut  the  price  on  wheat.  Wheat  was  up  to  $2.75  and  $2.80  a 
bushel  and  they  established  a  price  of  $2. 

Mr.  Doeemus.  You  have  reference  to  the  Government's  guaran- 
teeing the  price  of  wheat? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes,  sir: 

The  Chaibman.  Congress  put  the  price  of  $2  on  the  wheat? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Congress;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  was  $2.20. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Not  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  No ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Doeemus.  The  farmers  in  Nebraska  did  not  like  that  very 
well,  did  they,  Mr.  Gustafson? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  they  should  like  it, 
but  they  went  ahead  and  produced  more  than  ever.  Did  any  of  the 
packers  do  any  better  ? 

Mr.  Doeemus.  This  guaranteed  price  of  wheat  also  extends  to  next 
year's  crop,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  I  understand  that  it  contemplates  (  doing  that, 
although  I  have  heard  some  rumors  there  was  danger  it  would  not. 

Mr.  Doeemus.  I  think  we  can  assume  that  the  price  of  wheat,  as 
guaranteed,  will  remain  on  next  year's  crop ;  that  there  will  be  no. 
change. 

Mr.  Gustafson.  Yes ;  I  think  that  is  the  understanding. 

Mr.  Doeemus.  Suppose  next  year  the  market  price  of  wheat  is  75 
cents  or  a  dollar  below  the  price  guaranteed  by  the  Government  on 
next  year's  crop.     How  will  the  farmers  feel  about  that  ?   . 

Mr.  Gustafson.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  sold  a  lot  more  wheat 
than  we  generally  do.  In  the  second  place,  we  will  probably  get 
back  that  75  cents  or  a  dollar  that  we  lost  in  the  beginning,  and  we. 
will  be  even  at  the  end  of  the  game. 

Mr.  Doeemus.  Next  year,  if  that  situation  develops,  you  will  not 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  Government's  guaranty,  will  you  ? 

Mr.  Gustafson.  I  do  not  think  so.  Personally,  I  would  not  be. 
In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  believe  in  a  Government  guaranty  on  just 
one  or  two  articles.  If  we  are  going  to  have  a  Government  guaranty, 
let  us  have  it  on  everything. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  remember,  gentlemen,'  Mr.  Fisher  gave 
way  yesterday  before  he  got  through  for  the  purpose  of  letting  Mr. 
Gustafson  proceed.  Mr.  Fisher  is  now  here,  and  if  Mr.  Gustafson 
has  finished,  I  would  like  Mr.  Fisher  to  go  ahead  and  finish  his  state- 
ment. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WALTER  L.  FISHER,  COUNSEL  FOR  THE 
MARKET  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  LIVE 
STOCK  ASSOCIATION,  CORN  EXCHANGE  BUILDING,  CHICAGO, 
ILL. — Resumed. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have  occupied  so 
much  of  your  time  that  I  really  have  hesitation  in  proceeding  with 
any  further  discussion.  I  do  so  only  because  you  have  suggested'  it. 
This  inquiry  can  extend  further  so  profitably  that  what  I  shall  do  is 
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almost  entirely  measured  by  your  patience  and  interest.  I  have  had 
to  spend  just  about  as  much  time  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce,  holding  joint  sessions  with  the  Agricultural 
-  Committee"  of  the  Senate  on  this  matter,  as  I  have  over  here,  so  that 
between  the  two  statements  I  think  I  must  have  pretty  well- covered 
the  ground. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  been  delighted  with  your 
presentation,  and  we  would  like  for  you  to  finish  it. 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  think  perhaps  I  may  as  well  start  by  referring  to 
the  subject  that  was  under  discussion  when  I  came  in.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is,  of  course,  a  fundamental  difference  between  a  coopera- 
tive organization  and  an  organization  operated  for  profit,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  people  eligible  for  membership  in  the  cooperative  organ- 
ization are  concerned. 

Everybody  is  not  eligible  for  membership  in  Swift  &  Co.  They  get 
in  by  paying  Swift  &  Co.  the  present  value  of  the  stock  of  Swift  & 
Co.,  which  includes  all  of  the  accumulations  of  the  past  years,  all  of 
the  value  of  the  present  business  built  up  by  processes  of  monopoly, 
which,  as  I  showed  your  committee  the  other  day,  they  in  effect  con- 
cede; that  is,  they  admit  that  down  to  1902  they  got  together  and 
divided  territory  and  did  various  things  which  everybody  now  con- 
cedes to  be  improper  and  not  sound  from  a  public  viewpoint.  If  you 
want  to  get  in  you  pay  for  Swift's  stock  what  Swift  thinks  it  is  worth. 

But  if  you  want  to  get  into  Mr.  Gustaf son's  organization,  you  get  in 
at  par.  There  is  no  water  in  the  stock.  You  come  in,  and  all  you 
get  is  the  opportunity  to  share  in  the  savings  to  the  same  extent  as 
other  members  of  the  organization.  It  is  to  that  extent  a  benevolent 
organization,  and  it  does  have  benefits  that  do  not  apply  to  a  private 
corporation  of  any  kind, 

I  think,  however,  the  chairman  struck  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  after  all,  even  if  we  concede  that  the 
two  organizations  are  parallel,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  at  least  they 
are  entitled  to  equal  treatment.  At  least  there  is  no  reason  why, 
under  the  law,  Swift  &  Co.,  Armour,  Morris,  Wilson  &  Co.,  and 
Cudahy  should  have  the  opportunity  to  control  those  agencies  which 
we  all  understand  to  be  public  in  character  and  that  ought  to  be  open 
to  everybody  on  equal  terms. 

That  is  the  particular  point  to  which  this  legislation  is  addressed. 
All  in  the  world  that  this  legislation  proposes  to  do  is,  in  the  first 
place,  to  see  to  it  that  the  agencies  of  transportation,  including  the 
terminal  facilities,  are  divorced  from  the  ownership  of  the  people 
who  handle  the  commodities  that  are  transported  through  those  trans- 
portation and  terminal  agencies:  It  is  precisely  the  principle  of  the 
commodities  clause  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  which  we  seek  to 
apply  to  this,  situation.  It  is  perfectly  sound  in  principle.  I  have 
never  heard  anybody  successfully  defend  this  condition ;  I  have  never 
heard  anybody  undertake  to  defend  it  even  unsuccessfully  in  any 
serious  way,  unless  he  was  the  direct  beneficiary  of  it. 

That  is  to  say,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  if  a  common  carrier  is 
handling  a  product  in  the  profit  on  which  it  is  interested,  and  is  also 
performing  service  for  products  in  which  it  is  not  interested,  the 
service  will  be  so  handled  and  manipulated  in  the  interest  of  its  own 
product  that  that  product  will  get  an  undue  advantage  over  its  com- 
petitor. The  same  principle  applies  to  the  ownership  of  stockyards 
and  terminal  facilities  by  the  large  packers,  whose  competitors  must 
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depend  on  these  facilities.    They  should  be  owned  and  operated,  in 
the  general  public  interest.  (  So  should  the  stock  and  refrigerated.' 
cars  and  refrigerated  storage  terminals. 

Now,  that  is  all  there  is  in  this  bill,  with  one  exception,  and  that  is 
that  we  recognize  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  the  packers  they  have . 
confessedly  established  a  practical  monopoly.  That  is  to  say,  they 
have  established  such  a  preponderant  influence  or  position  in  the 
trade  that  they  substantially  control  it,  or  are  in  a  position  to  do  so. 
As  I  showed  you  the  other  day  from  the' statistics  of  the  Federal' 
Trade  Commission  that  the  five  large  packers  controlled  95  per  cent 
of  the  stocks  of  refrigerated  beef  in  storage  during  the  year  1916— 
within  5  per  cent  of  the  total.  And  while  they  do  not  control  more 
than,  say,  two-thirds  approximately — from  that  up  to  seventy-odd 
per  cent—of  the  dealings  in  interstate  commerce  in  pork  products, 
they  control  away  beyond  that  in  beef  products  and  in  mutton. 
The  reason  they  do  not  control  so  large  a  percentage  in  pork  prod- 
ucts is  because  pork  products  are  more  easily  handled.  They  can  be 
salted  or  pickled,  and  they  do  not  require  the  same  degree  of  ref rig- , 
eration.  They  are  largely  cured  or  salted,  and  the  result  is  that  they 
can  be  transported  in  the  ordinary  ways,  and  they  do  not  require  the; 
same  amount  of  refrigerated  storage. 

Mr.  Esch.  And  there  are  fewer  by-products? 

Mr.  Fisher.  There  are  fewer  byproducts  to  be  handled,  although 
there  are  a  few  in .  the  pork  business.  But  what  I  think  ought  to 
be  considered  there  is  this :  The  utilization  of  the  by-products  entirely 
independent  of  the  mere  slaughtering  of  the  animal — there  are  a  few 
of  the  by-products,  for  instance,  the  products  derived  from  blood, 
hemoglobin,  and  some  pharmaceutical  preparations — which  may  per- 
haps have  to  be  handled  right  at  the  point  of  slaughtering;  but 
nearly  all  these  by-products  could  be  derived  if  the/  animal  were 
slaughtered  nearer  the  farm  or  ranch  and  the  dead,  inert  product 
transported  to  some  place  where  it  could  be  properly  worked  up. 
You  might  have  to  devise  processes  of  tankage  or  some  chemical 
treatment,  or  carry  the  materials  through  some  of  the  preliminary 
stages ;  but  there  is  a  very  great  question  on  the  part  of  students  of 
this  subject  as  to  whether  or  not  one  of  the  fundamental  evils  is  not 
the  transportation  for  these  enormous  distances  of  these  live  cattle 
on  the  hoof.  They  always  shrink,  there  are  always  a  great  many 
accidents  and  deaths,  and,  of  course,  it  is  more  difficult  to  transport 
them.  You  can  not  load  the  ordinary  cattle  car  as  you  could  load 
dead  freight. 

As  a  result,  there  are  many  people  who  think  the  thing  to  do  is  to 
encourage  methods  by  which  the  slaughtering  will  be  done  over  a 
much  wider  area,  in  smaller  units^  and  then  nave  a  greater  concen- 
tration in  the  shipment  of  the  dead,  inert  product. 

To  bring  about  such  a  complete  change  would  be  a  slow  process. 
All  you  can  do  is  to  establish  agencies  under  which  that  system  will 
have  a  chance  to  work  itself  out  in  competition  with  the  existing 
system.  We  can  not  create  it  by  legislation,  but  we  can  at  least  put 
a  stop  to  those  influences  which  permit  this  concentration.  Why, 
since  the  war  started  Morris  has  secured  the  control  of  the  New 
Orleans  stockyards.  The  process  of  concentration  is  going  on  right 
under  our  eyes.  These  men  that  are  supposedly,  and  as  they  claim, 
competitors  in  the  United  States  are  absolutely  interlocked,  by  con- 
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fession,  in  the  joint  ownership  and  operation  of  packing  plants  and 
other  establishments  in  South  America. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Will  you  kindly  state  who  owned  thpse  New  Or- 
leans yards  ?    I  mean  before  they  were  purchased. 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Were  they  private  yards?  They  were  not  railroad 
yards  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Are  there  any  railroad  yards  anywhere? 

Mr.  Fisher.  None  of  any  consequence  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Burke.  Not  at  any  central  market. 

Mr.  Fisher.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Winslow.  I  mean  terminal  yards. 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  do  not  know  of  any  of  any  consequence  owned  by 
a  railroad  company. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Is  there  any  railroad  storehouse  terminal  provision 
established  anywhere  for  people  who  receive  goods  in  carload  lots  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  could  not  say  whether  there  is  or  not.  There  may 
be  .none,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be.  I  do  not 
know,  Congressman.  You  will  remember,  in  the  history  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  the  large  shippers  urged  in  the  begin- 
ning that  the  shipper  in  carload  lots  was  entitled  to  a  lower  rate 
than  the  shipper  of  less  than  a  carload,  but  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  was  able,  early  in  its  history,  to  see  how  injurious  that 
would  be  to  the  industry  of  the  country,  that  it  would  constantly 
tend  toward  concentration. 

I  have  referred  to  this  matter  of  cooperative  organizations  as  com- 
pared with  private  organizations,  and  the  terms  on  which  you  can  get 
in,  and  you  may  be  interested  in  a  matter  that  was  brought  out  at  the 
hearing  over  on  the  Senate  side  the  other  day.  You  were  interested 
here  the  other  day  in  the  profits  being  made  by  these  packers  now 
as  compared  with  past  years.  Mr.  Burke,  I  believe,  gave  you  the 
only  statistics  for  the  year  just  ended,  which  were  then  available, 
which  were  from  Cudahy  &  Co.  While  you  were  in  session  here  the 
newspapers  contained  the  notice  of  the  annual  report  of  Swift  &  Co., 
in  which  it  was  reported  that  after  the  payment  of  the  excess  profit 
and  income  taxes,  for  which  they  had  set  aside  $11,800,000,  they  still 
had  left  an  amount  of  profits  which  amounted  to  13.4  per  cent  on  their 
capitalization,  or  outstanding  stocks  and  securities. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty-one  million  dollars  and  something. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Twenty-one  million  dollars,  plus  the  $11,800,000 
which  had 'been  set  aside.  In  other  words,  we  have  got  around  to  a 
situation  where  they  are  seeking  to  create  the  impression  that  if  you 
compare  their  profits  this  year  with  their  profits  last  year,  they  are 
not  making  any  more  or  a  little  less,  or,  at  all  events,  not  very  much 
more.  But  they  arrive  at  this  result  by  first  paying  all  their  taxes,  or 
setting  them  aside— $11,800,000. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  you  covered  that 
in  your  last  remarks,  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Did  I?  Very  well.  Did  I  read  you  the  item  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune  with  regard  to  the  Swift  stocks? 

Mr.  Esch.  You  read  that  yesterday. 
99927— 19— pt  3 8 
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Mr.  Fisher.  Then  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  advertising 
campaign  of  the  packers.  I  have  referred  to  that  before,  but  perhaps 
you  will  be  interested  in  noticing  this  advertisement  by  Swift  &  Co., 
a  full  page,  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  You  gentlemen,  perhaps, 
have  heard  a  little  about  what  a  full  page  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  costs. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  before  the  war.  We  do  not  know  what  it  is 
now. 

Mr.  Fisher.  This  is  headed,  "  Why  is  the  price  of  meat  so  high?  " 
And  then  they  go  on  to  discuss  the  reason,  and  they  say  that  during 
the  past  four  years  cattle  prices  to  Swift  &  Co.  advanced  74  per  cent, 
whereas  the  price  received  for  beef  by  Swift  &  Co.  has  advanced  only 
61  per  cent  during  the  same  period.  However,  in  their  annual  year- 
book I  note  this  interesting  statement : 

Although  the  wholesale  prices  of  meats  have  necessarily  gone  up  with  live- 
stock prices,  the  increase  has  not  been  relatively  as  great.  This  is  due  princi- 
pally to  the  greater  value  of  by-products,  which  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
pay  higher  and  higher  prices  for  live  stock  and  not  increase  our  prices  for 
dressed  meats  proportionately. 

I  wonder  who  it  was  that  furnished  the  steers  from  which  they  got 
those  by-products?  The  producer  has  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand why  the  argument  should  be  made  that  because  a  part  of  the 
animal  is  sold  at  such  and  such  a  rate  that  the  packer  is  therefore 
entitled  to  take  the  hides  and  hoofs  and  the  horns  and  go  off  and 
make  enormous  profits  on  them,  and  ignore  these  profits  when  he  as- 
serts that  the  producer  has  had  a  74  per  cent  increase  when  the  packer 
has  only  got  a  61  per  cent  increase  on  dressed  meats.  What  about 
the  packer's  increased  profits  on  hides  and  by-products  derived  from 
the  producer's  steer  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  They  make  the  argument  that  their  margin  of 
profit  on  certain  parts  of  the  animal ;  that  is,  meat,  etc.,  per  pound, . 
between  them  and  the  retailer,  is  very  small  indeed,  and  that  they 
would  not  be  able  to  sell  at  that  margin  of  profit  if  it  were  not  that 
they  were  able  to  make  something  out  of  these  by-products  ?  They 
also  include  in  these  by-products  certain  glands  and  other  parts  of 
the  animal ;  am  I  right  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  They  make  that  argument. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  say,  that  is  the  argument  ? 
,  Mr.  Fisher.  Yes;  but  they  go  very  much  farther  than  that,  Con- 
gressman. They  even  seek  to  discriminate  between  the  hide  and  the 
meat.  You  do  not  hear  anything  about  hides  in  that  advertisement, 
do  you  ?  You  gentlemen  are  conscious  of  what  has  happened  in  re- 
gard to  leather  in  the  United  States.  You  know  something  about 
what  happened  in  hides.    , 

An  interesting  thing  that  will  come  out  in  connection  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission's  reports  is  the  statistics  in  regard  to  the 
packers'  interestvin  the  hide  and  leather  business.  And  let  me  read 
an  item  which  appeared  in  the  press,  just  incidentally.  These  things 
very  seldom  get  out,  but  one  of  the  packers,  without  giving  his  name, 
has  recently  acquired  the  owneship  of  a  little  $6,000,000  tannery.  So 
it  goes. 

As  long  as  we  are  going  to  let  people  make  as  much  money  as 
they  can  by  processes  or  means  that  do  not  violate  the  law,  all  well 
and  good,  but 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Can  vou  tell  about  what 
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Mr.  Fisher  (interposing).  Just  pardon  me. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  "  but."    Let  him  say  what  he  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  want  to  ask  just  this  question.  Mr.  Fisher  will 
not  object,  because  he  is  referring  to  hides.  Can  you  tell  about  what 
the  average  farmer  would  get  for  a  hide  from  an  average  steer,  and 
what  the  packer  would  get  from  that  hide  when  tanned  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Well.  I  can  not  give  you  the  figures. 

Mr^  Hamilton.  Can  you  give  somewhere  near  the  figures? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Unfortunately  I  did  not  bring  them  here.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  American  Live  Stock  Association  has  made  a  special 
study  of  the  hide  question,  and  has  issued  statements  and  made  rep- 
resentations to  the  Food  Administration  and  the  War  Industries 
Board  on  that  subject. 

One  of  the  great  abuses  is  the  discrimination  made  between  what 
are  called  "  packer  hides  "  and  "  country  hides  " ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
argument  is  that  the  packer  knows  how  to  take  off  his  hide  more 
skillfully  than  the  ordinary  butcher  or  slaughterer  in  the  country 
does,  and  that  he  takes  care  of  it  more  carefully;  that  therefore 
packer  hides  are  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  country  hides,  and 
there  is  a  differential  maintained.  Well,  the  difference  is  maintained 
between  all  country  hides  and  all  packer  hides.  It  does  not  make  a 
bit  of  difference  how  much  skill  and  care  and  attention  the  small 
butcher,  the  farmer,  or  ranchman  in  the  country  has  exercised  in 
the  preparation  of  his  hides,  if  he  comes  forward  with  a  lot  of  hides 
which  he  is  able  to  demonstrate  are  just  as  good  as  the  best  hides  that 
the  packer  ever  produced  in  his  history,  they  are  classed  as  "  country 
hides"  and  he  gets  the  lower  price,  and  the  leather  people  and  the 
hide  people  take  it  out  of  him.  The  small  slaughterers  and  farmers 
are  not  in  a  position  to-  protect  themselves  as  are  the  packers. 

I  am  not  now  discussing  the  producers'  organizations,  for  instance, 
the  cooperative  organizations,  but  if  they  ever  develop  into  monopo- 
listic combinations  I  would  not  say  they  might  not  do  things  of 
much  the  same  character  as  the  packers'  combination.  But  I  am 
'  saying  that  when  the  producers'  organizations  or  the  packers]  organi- 
zations get  to  a  point  where  they  sufficiently  dominate  the  industry 
so  that  they  can  take  advantage  of  their  competitors,  it  is  time  for 
Congress  and  the  country  to  decide  what  they  are  going  to  do  about 
it,  and  their  choice  is  limited  to  the  three  things  that  I  mentioned 
before  your  committee  the  other  day.  We  can  either  undertake  to 
tear  down,  the  existing  combination  and  restore  competition  or  we 
must  regulate  the  business  or  have  the  Government  go  into  the  busi- 
ness itself. 

There  are  a  great  many  people  in  the  United  States  who  look  with 
dread  upon  the  idea  of  the  Government  going  into  any  of  these 
businesses,  and  the  country  at  large  wants  to  have  the  theory  of  com- 
petition and  the  theory  of  regulation  exhausted  before  the  public 
ownership  is  adopted.  But,  if  so,  then  we  must  really  go  in  good 
faith  to  the  application  of  the  principle  of  competition  or  the  prin- 
ciple of  regulation. 

I  say  to  you  that  I  think  now,  gentlemen,  if  you  are  apprehensive 
of  the  effect  of  Government  ownership  you  will  do  more  to  precipi- 
tate the  country  into  that  policy  by  failure  to  do  everything  you  can 
to  restore  competition,  to  make  competition  possible,  or  to  regulate 
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monopoly  where  monopoly  exists  than  any  other  thing  that  can  be 
clone.  By  failure  to  do  the  kind  of  things  that  we  are  asking  you 
to  do  in  this  bill,  or  in  some  bill  of  this  general  character,  because 
I  am  not  wedded  to  this  particular  bill.  I  do  not  care  what  the  bill 
is  so  long  as  it  meets  these  fundamental  evils  and  provides  a  method 
of  overcoming  them.  Senator  Kendrick  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
Senate  that  in  certain  respects  or  features  is,  perhaps,  superior  to  the 
present  bill ;  at  all  events  it  meets  one  objection  found  in  the  Kenyoh 
bill,  and  which  I  apprehend  exists  in  the  bill  here,  namely,  that  it 
is  not  provided  as  to  what  the  license  when  it  is  issued  shall  require; 
it  says  that  the  President  may  issue  the  license,  but  it  does  not  put 
up  an}-  standards  or  requirements.  Senator  Kendrick's  bill,  in  sec- 
tion 5,  lays  down  certain  principles  to  be  covered  by  the  license: 

That  no  licensee,  under  section  2  of  this  act,  shall  (a)  engage  in  any  unfair, 
unjustly  discriminatory,  or  deceptive  practice  or  device  in  commerce;  or  (&) 
charge  an  unreasonable  price  or  rate  in  commerce. 

And  so  on.' 

Mr.  Doremus.  May  I  ask  a  question  right  there  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Under  Senator  Kendrick's  bill  would  it  not  be 
possible  for  the  Government  to  prevent  the  packers  f r,om  going  into 
the  tanning  business? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Senator  Kenyon's  or  Senator  Kendrick's  bill? 

Mr.  Doremus.  Senator  Kendrick's  bill. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Senator  Kenyon's  bill  is  just  like  Congressman  Sims's 
bill ;  it  is  an  exact  copy,  I  think. 

Mr.  Doremus.  I  had  reference  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Fisher.  This  bill?  It  would  not  prevent  them  from  going 
into  that  business. 

Mr.  Doremus.  How  could  we  do  that? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Well,  the  only  way  you  can  do  that,  that  I  know  of, 
is  to  pass  a  law  which  would  provide  that  no  person  could  engage  in . 
interstate  commerce  who  combined  the  packing  business  with  the 
handling  of  food  products  not  derived  from  live  stock  or  the  slaugh- 
ter of  live  stock. 

Mr.  Esch.  The  commodity  clause  idea? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Well,  under  the  commodity  clause  it  would  be  differ- 
ent. The  commodity  clause  prohibits  the  owner  of  a  public  utility 
from  having  a  financial  interest  in  any  commodity  transported  by 
the  utility.  But  what  Congressman  Doremus  has  in  mind,  as, I 
understand,  is  that  he  proposes  to  prohibit  the  packers  from  engag- 
ing in  the  handling  of  rice  or  poultry,  eggs,  and  butter. 

Mr.  Doremus.  .That  is  my  proposition,  exactly. 

Mr.  Fischer.  You  would*  confine  the  packers  to  the  one  business? 

Mr.  Doremus.  Do  you  know  of  any  legislation  that  is  pending  in 
Congress  which  would  empower  the  Government  to  exclude  the 
packers  from  these  side  lines  that  you  have  just  mentioned? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  do  not  know  that  any  of  the  bills  that  I  have  seen 
prohibit  that. 

Mr.  Doremus.  If  that  is  true,  is  any  of  the  legislation  pending 
going  to  be  adequate  to  meet  the  immediate  situation? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  have  hoped  it  would  be,  accomplished,  Mr.  Con- 
gressman in  this  way :  It  is  claimed  by  the  packers  that  there  is  a 
certain  fundamental  economy  in  permitting  them  to  utilize  their  cars 
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and  storage  facilities  and  sale  force  in  handling  other  food  products, 
and  that  that  is  an  advantage  to  the  community. 

My  notion  of  it  would  be  that  if  you  could  put  the  entire  business 
of  the  packers,  including  this  collateral  business  Under  regulation 
and  license  and  under  a  proper  system  of  accounting,  prescribed  by 
Federal  authorities,  with  publicity,  it  might  be  found  that  some  way 
could  be  devised  by  which  that  economy  could  be  utilized  without 
danger  to  the  public.  We  would  know  much  more  about  it  than  we 
do  now.  The  difficulty  now  is  Ave  do  not  know  how  the  business  is 
carried  on.  We  do  not  know,  for  instance,  whether  beef  if  kept 
down  to  61  per  cent  increase  as  is  stated  in  their  advertisement 
merely  by  shifting  the  costs  of  carrying  on  the  business  from  other 
articles  to  beef  so  as  to  make  the  margin  different. 

Mr.  Doremtjs.  It  has  been  held  out  to  the  committee  since  this 
investigation  started  that  unless  the  packers  were  in  some  way  re- 
strained it  would  only  be  a  question  of  time  when  they  would  ab- 
solutely control  the  food  products  of  the  American  people? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Doremtjs.  By  this  system,  they  have  incorporated  everything 
in  that  industry  and  the  other  industry  and  still  another  industry. 
As  I  say,  that  has  been  held  up  here  as  one  of  the  chief  dangers 
against  the  American  people  unless  something  is  done  to  restrain 
this  practice ;  and  you  do  not  find  anything  in  this  bill  or  in  any  of 
the  bills  that  are  pending  that  would  empower  the  Government  to 
curtail  these  outside  activities  on  the  part  of  the  packers  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  find  nothing  in  this  bill  that  authorizes  the  Govern- 
ment to  prohibit  them,  from  going  into  these  other  lines.  T  do  find 
in  the  Sim's  bill  the  provision  that  they  are  to  be  put  under  license ; 
there  is  a  special  reference  to  that  in  the  Sim's  bill. 

Mr.  Doremtjs.  If  we  pass  this  bill  in  its  present  form  it  would  not 
authorize  the  President,  or  whoever  issues  the  license,  to  dictate  to 
the  packers  any  particular  business  they  could  engage  in,  would  it? 

Mr.  Fisher.  It  would  not ;  it  would  only  put  their  entire  business 
under  license,  or  regulation. 

Mr.  Doremtjs.  To  that  extent  does  it  not  fall  away  short  of  meeting 
the  danger  that  has  been  pointed  out  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  The  conviction,  I  think,  is  that  one  of  the  pricipal  rea- 
sons why. the  packers  have  been  able  to  go  into  these  side  lines  and  ac- 
quire so  rapidly  this  hold  on  the  side-line  businesses  has  been  their 
control  over  these  agencies  of  commerce.  They  have  taken  a  private 
car  and  loaded  it  full  of  a  variety  of  products — at  least  they  used  to 
do  so;  and  the  conviction  is  that  it  is  the  preferential  position  they 
occupy  with  regard  to  public  facilities  that  enables  them  to  get  the 
advantage  of  those  who  have  not  got  such  a  position. 

It  may  be  found  that  that  does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  difficulty 
at  all,  and  it  may  be  found,  Mr.  Doremus,  that  you  will  have  to  go  to 
the  full  distance  that  you  imply  in  your  question — that  is  to  say,  that 
you  will  have  to  prohibit — while  you  may  not  limit  the  size  of  an  en- 
terprise in  a  certain  line  of  business,  that  you  will  at  least  prohibit 
the  same  enterprise  from  engaging  in  a  large  number  of  lines  of  busi- 
nesses and  thereby  tending  constantly  to  the  concentration  of  power 
and  profit  in  a  few  hands. 

Mr.  Esch.  But  do  we  not  use  that  same  principle  in  the  commodity 
clause  in  reference  to  the  common  carrier?     We  practically  tell  the 
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common  carrier :  "  You  shall  not  deal  in  coal,  save  sufficient  for  your 
own  use." 

Mr.  Fisher.  We  do  that. 

Mr.  Esch.  So  the  principle  has  already  been  established  in  govern- 
mental legislation. 

Mr.  Fisher.  It  has  to  some  extent,  perhaps,  Mr.  Esch,  but  the  real 
reason  that  you  tell  the  common  carrier  that  is  this :  You  say,  "  You 
are,  as  your  name  implies,  a  common  carrier.  You  hold  yourself  out 
as  a  carrier  of  all  commodities  of  the  class  that  you  handle  at  all  to 
any  shipper  in  the  community.  That  being  so,  you,  yourself,  must  not 
become  a  preferential  shipper."  The  carrier  is  operating  what  we 
call  a  public  utility. 

While  that  may  involve  this  principle  we  are  discussing  to  a  certain 
extent,  it  certainly  falls  very  far  short  of  the  proposition  that  we  shall 
say  to  the  packer,  who  is  not  conducting  a  public  utility,  "  You  shall 
not  engage  in  any  business  other  than  the  packing  business  or  the 
products  of  live  stock."  That  is  certainly  a  much  further  step  than 
the  commodity  clause. 

Mr.  Doremtjs.  Take  this  situation:  It  has  been  developed  in  the 
course  of  this  investigation  that  the  packers  have  gone  into  the  busi- 
ness of  manufacturing  and  selling  those  substitutes  for  lard.  I  think 
every  one  will  concede  that  lard  is  a  legitimate  by-product  of  the  meat- 
packing industry.  But  we  have  been  led  to  understand  that  they  are 
gradually  absorbing  this  other  field — the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the 
substitutes  for  lard — and  that  eventually,  unless  that  practice  is  re- 
strained, the  consumer  will  have  no  choice,  he  will  have  to  buy  of  the 
packer  whether  he  buys  lard  or  whether  he  buys  the  lard  substitutes. 
Do  you  think  a  packer  ought  to  be  permitted  to  make  these  substi- 
tutes for  lard? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Well,  my  natural  predilection  is  against  permitting 
him  to  do  it.  I  can  not  say  that  I  have  reached  a  final. conclusion  in 
my  own  mind  that  would  lead  me  to  favor  an  absolute  prohibition  of  it. 
But  I  have  reached  this  conclusion  clearly,  that  if  he  is  to  be  allowed 
to  do  that  he  must  be  put  under  regulation. 

Mr.  Doremtjs.  You  would  use  the  sort  of  regulation  that  would  in- 
sure competition  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  No.  I  am  not  sure  you  can  insure  competition  by  any 
process  of  mere  regulation.  I  am  talking  about  the  sort  of  regulation 
that  will  limit  the  profits  and  compel  him  to  sell  at  a  fair  price.  The 
difficulty  with  that,  of  course,  is  that  it  leads  inevitably  finally  to  a 
determination  of  prices. 

Mr.  Doremtjs.  Congress  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  do  the  right  thing, 
no  matter  what  it  is.  Now,  the  question  is  to  determine,  if  we  can. 
what  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  Now,  is  it  right  for  these  people  to 
engage  in  this  sort  of  practice  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Personally,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  should 
favor  a  law  that  directly  and  absolutely  prohibits  it  for  this  reason, 
Mr.  Doremus :  It  might  be  advisable,  but  I  do  not  believe  you  get 
anywhere — maybe  you  get  somewhere,  but  you  do  not  get  very  far, 
be'cause  unless  you  go  much  further  and  prohibit  the  owner  of 
Armour  &  Co.,  or  the  holder  of  stock  in  Armour  &  Co.  from  owning 
stock  in  a  corporation  which  is  engaged  in  handling  these  businesses, 
you  will  find,  right  away  -that  the  form  will  merely  be  shifted  and 
that  there  will  be  a  subsidiary  corporation,  and  Armour  &  Co.  will 
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not  handle  it,  but  the  X  Y  Z  Lard  or  Butter  Co,  or  Lard  Substitute 
Co.  will  be  handling  it,  and  that  the  same  people  will  control  and 
dominate  the  two  corporations.  Unless  your  law  prohibits  that  also 
you  will  not  have  made  any  great  progress. 

Mr.  Stephens.  But  if  you  did  attempt  to  prohibit  you  would  cer- 
tainly differentiate  between  the  ownership  of  the  raw  material,  for 
example  ?  I  can  see  how  there  is  no  connection  whatever  between  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  lard  or  going  into  the  fish  business,  or  some 
other  remote  industry,  wherein  the  packers  do  not  own  the  raw  mate- 
rial. But,  for  instance,  in  respect  of  going  into  the  tanning  business, 
the  packer  owns  the  hide.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  follow  or  be 
logical  at  all  for  the  packers  to  go  into  the  tanning  business  because 
they  own  the  raw  material,  and  certainly  they  could  manufacture 
leather  more  economically  owning  the  raw  material,  probably,  than 
somebody  else  could. 

Mr.  Fishee.  I  doubt  it.  I  think  that  in  all  of  these  enterprises  you 
come  to  a  point  where  size  becomes  an  economic  disadvantage. 

Mr.  Doremtjs.  Will  you  pursue  that  just  a  little  further,  Mr. 
Fisher?  I  represent  a  district  of  about  500,000  people.  They  all  eat 
food  instead  of  producing  it.  What  is  there  in  this  bill  that  will 
benefit  these  500,000  poople  in  my  district? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Why,  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Doremtjs.  I  would  like  to  have  you  develop  that. 

Mr.  Fisher.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  take  the  license  itself.  Your 
people  in  your  district  will  be  benefited  by  the  regulatory  control 
of  the  Federal  Government  over  the  prices  and  practices  of  the 
packer.    That  is  to  the  advantage  of  your  district  at  once.     . 

Mr.  Doremtjs.  Eight  in  that  connection,  if  this  bill  should  become 
a  law,  will  the  natural  tendency  be  to  increase  or  decrease  the  price  of 
live  stock  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  The  natural  tendency  will  be  to  decrease  it. 

Mr.  Doremtjs.  Decrease  it? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Yes,  sir — you  mean  the  price  of  the  live  stock  to  the 
producer  ? 

Mr.  Doremtjs.  No;  the  live  stock. 

Mr.  Fisher.  You  mean  the  price  paid  to  the  producer  ( 

Mr.  Doremtjs.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Fisher.  You  mean  the  price  paid  by  the  packer  to  the  pro- 
ducer? 

Mr.  Doremtjs.  Yes.  ,       ,,.      j       _    .     .  u      .„  , 

Mr.  Fisher.  My  judgment  is  that  the  ultimate  effect  ot  it  will  be 

to  decrease  that  price. 
Mr.  Stephens.  You  do? 

Mr.'  Stephens.  Then,  do  you  expect  the  people  of  this  country  to 

GMrr  Fisher.  I  do ;  because  I  think  the  ultimate  effect  of  it  will  be 
to  enable  the  producer  to  produce  his  stock  m  greater  quantity  and  at 
a  less  cost  of  production.  I  think  one  of  the  great  difficulties  is  this 
immense  fluctuation  in  prices,  that  tends  all  the  while  to  retard  and 
diminish  production. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  unstabihzes  it  i 

Mr.  Fisher.  And  it  unstabilizes  it  and  makes  it  uncertain,  and  in- 
creases the  cost  of  production. 
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Mr.  DoREMTJS.  You  think  the  general  effect  of  this  legislation,, if  it 
becomes  law,  will  be  to  reduce  the  price  of  live  stock  to  the  man  who 
produces  it? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  think  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tendency  will  be 
to  reduce  the  ultimate  price  paid  for  live  stock. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Then  the  producer  could  not  be  benefited  ? 

Mr.  Fishek.  Of  course  he  will  be ;  he  is  interested  in  the — — 

Mr.  Stephens  (interposing) .  Then  I  want  to  know 

Mr.  Fisher.  Just  a  moment  [continuing]  he  is  interested  solely  in 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  and  the  price  he  gets,, 
and  if  he  gets  only  half  the  price  but  makes  a  larger  margin,  he  does 
not  care  what  the  price  is. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Certainly  not ;  but  I  can  not  see  how  this  legislation 
is  going  to  assist  the  farmer  to  produce  his  stock  at  less  cost. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Suppose  the  cost  of  care  and  feed  which  the  stockyards 
furnish  are  reduced. 

Mr.  Stephens.  That  is  a  small  matter. 

Mr.  Fisher.  It  is  a  small  matter,  and  therefore  I  have  used  it  purely 
as  an  illustration.  Let  us  suppose  that  it  effectuates  the  establishment 
of  an  economic  system  which  will  permit  the  cattle  to  be  slaughtered 
nearer  the  farm  and  ranch,  will  not  that  reduce  the  cost  of  production 
.  to  the  producer?  Remember,  the  cost  the  producer  gets  is  the  cost  in 
the  St.  Louis  market,  after  he  has  shipped,  and  he  pays  the  freight. 
To  the  extent  that  he  can  reduce  the  cost  to  him  of  landing  the  animal 
on  the  central  market  and  disposing  of  it,  he  has  helped  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  live  stock  to  the  consumer,  has  he  not  ?  He  has  reduced  the 
price  that  is  necessary  for  him  to  get  in  order  to  make  a  fair  profit. 

Mr.  Stephens.  We  can  hardly  expect,  Mr.  Fisher,  to  have  cattle 
slaughtered  any  closer  to  the  range  than  Omaha,  Denver,  Dallas, 
Wichita,  and  Kansas  City  ? 

Mr.  Fishek.  Why,  of  course  you  can ;  and  you  can  increase  the  pro- 
portion that  is  slaughtered  there,  and  you  can  slaughter  them  much 
nearer  the  source  of  production.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  here 
or  in  the  Senate  that  Mr.  Burke  told  the  committee  about  the  situation 
•in  Denver.  Why  are  the  relatively  abnormally  large  amounts  of 
cattle  being  shipped  to  Denver,  and  shipped  from  there  out  through 
the  country  to  the  other  markets  ?  Because  the  slaughtering  facilities 
in  Denver  are  not  equal  to  the  live  animals  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Esch.  But  if,  Mr.  Fisher,  the  slaugtering  is  done  nearer  to  the 
point  of  production,  then  the  finished  product  would  have  to  have  a 
longer  haul  to  reach  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Esch.  And  the  freight  on  the  finished  product  is  a  good-  deal 
higher  than  that  upon  the  live  animal.  That  affects  the  consumers' 
price. 

Mr.  Fisher.  That  happens  to  be  so  because  the  railroads  put  it  on 
the  finished  product  because  they  think  it  will  stand  the  freight  rate." 
That  is  a  mere  matter  of  adjustment.  The  railroads  charge,  what  they 
want  to  charge.  So  far  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  refrigerate  these  prod*- 
ucts,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  they  can  be  shipped  and  transpbrtedy 
so  far  as  the  actual  cost  of  transportation  is  concerned,  by  the  carrier 
at  a  less  rate  than  the  live  animal. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Fisher,  there  is  no  relation  whatever  existing, 
now  between  the  price  of  the  live  stock  and  the  cost  of  it? 
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Mr.  Fisher.  No. 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  there  never  has  been  any  relation  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Never. 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  the  farmer  is  on  a  different  footing  from  what 
the  producer  of  a  manufactured  article  is.  He  is  charged  for  the  raw 
material.  The' manufacturer  charges  overhead  and  all  expenses  and 
fixes  the  price,  and  he  has  got  to  sellat  that  price  or  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy, one  or  the  two.  But  the  farmer  comes  in  with  his  steer,  and 
he  has  the  overhead  and  the  original  cost  of  the  animal;  but  he  has 
nothing'to  say  about  the  price  he  gets  for  it.  I  can  not  see  how  he  is 
going  to  get  any  relief  from  the  situation  unless  there  can  be  some 
sort  of  a  marketing  regulation  that  will  be  able,  in  a  measure,  to  es- 
tablish a  price  that  bears  some  relation  to  the  cost  of  the  product,  and 
I  can  not  see  very  much  in  your  statement  that  this  legislation  is 
going  to  reduce  the  price  that  the  producer  is  going  to  get  which  has. 
before  the  war  came,  been  so  low  that  the  production  of  live  stock 
has  constantly  decreased  per  capita  for  20  years. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Nevertheless,  it  is  my  conviction  that  that  will  be  the 
effect  of  it.  I  do  not  think  it  will  diminish  the  farmers'  profit ;  on 
the  other  hand,  I  think  it  will  stabilize  and  insure  profit.  But  I 
think  the  result  of  a  sound  economic  policy  will  be  to  reduce  the  cost 
paid  for  the  raw  material  just  as  it  will  the  cost  of  the  finished 
product. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  said  it  would  reduce  it  below  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Fisher.  You  mean  prior  to  the  war? 

Mr.  Stephens.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Oh,  I  see  what  you  have  in  your  mind;  If  the  ques- 
tion is,  Do  I  think  it  will  reduce  the  cost  to  a  point  lower  than  it  was 
before  the  war? 

Mr.  Stephens.  No.  I  meant  that  he  was  producing  cattle  below 
cost  before  the  war  and  constantly  decreasing  production  as  a  result 
of  it.  Now,  then,  if  this  legislation  is  not  going  to  encourage  the  pro- 
ducer to  produce  more  cattle,  it  is  not  going  to  do  any, good. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Of  course,  it  will.  What  I  am  saying  is  this,  Congress- 
men :  That  under  a  sound  economic  system,  by  which  the  market  will 
be  free  and  open  and,  if  not  free  and  open,  under  effective,  intelli- 
gent regulation,  that  the  cost  of  production — that  is,  the  cost  paid 
for  the  raw  material,  the  live  stock  on  the  hoof— ;will,  when  the  sys- 
tem is  thoroughly  established  and  in  effective  operation,  be  lower  than 
if  you  do  not  establish  such  a  system,  not  lower  than  it  will  be  under 
the  past  system. 

At  times  in  the  past  the  producer  has  made  large  amounts  of 
money;  at  times  he  has  had  heavy  losses.    The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission's report  shows  the  statistics  of  the  actual  losses  of  large  sec- 
.  tions  of  producers  at  certain  times  when  the  packers  were  manipu- 
lating the  market,  so  that  many  of  them  actually  lost  their  farms. 

I  am  not  talking  about  prices  now  as  compared  with  prices  then.  I 
am  saying  to  you  that,  at  a  choice  of  conditions,  under  a  sound  eco- 
nomic system  by  which  you  would  handle  this  business  on  that  method 
which  is;  after  all,  the  best  adapted  to  the  business,  the  price  paid 
the  producer  will  be  less  than  the  price  the  producer  will  have  to  be 
paid  under  a  marketing  system  that  is  economically  unsound. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  believe  that  by  the  elimination  of  that  control 
it  will  greatly  benefit  us  all  in  eliminating  this  waste  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Surely. 
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Mr.  Stephens.  And  by  saving  that  waste  both  to  the  consumer  and 
the  producers — and  I  believe  that  is  exactly  true,  and  I  believe  this 
legislation  will  produce  the  results.  But  I  do  not  believe,  with  you, 
that  it  will  reduce  the  price  to  the  producer. 

Mr.  Fisher.  The  price  the  producer  will  have  to  get  and  yet  make 
a  fair  profit  on  his  product  will  be'  lower  under  a  sound  economic 
system  than  it  will  be  under  one  which  is  confessedly  unsound,  as 
the  present  one  is. 

But  to  go  on  to  the  consumer  in  Congressman  Doremus's  district. 
The  next  question  is,  Will  this  bill  help  the'consumer  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  products  ?  Why,  obviously  it  will.  If  there  is  anything 
at  all  in  the  principle  that  competition  tends  to  help  the  community 
by  constantly  reducing  prices,  so  that  if  one  man  asks  more  than 
he  ought  to  and  the  other  fellow  is  willing  to  sell  for  less,  and  yet  be 
satisfied  with  his  profit,  the  man  who  sells  for  less  is  going  to  bring 
the  market  down  to  that  level.  To  the  extent  you  introduce  competi- 
tion it  is  clear  you  are  going  to  help  the  consumer. 

If  you  do  not  succeed  in  getting  competition  and  you  have  to  de- 
pend on  regulation  under  the  license  clearly  it  is  going  to  help  the 
consumer,  because  you  will  be  able  to  prevent  excessive  profits. 

I  discussed  Avith  you  here  the  other  day  the  operation  of  the  pres- 
ent license  with  this  system  of  class  1  and  class  2  and  class  3.  Of 
course,  we  have  got  to  have  a  better  licene  than  that,  better  regula- 
tions than  that.  But  assuming  that  we  do  get  effective  regulation 
and  publicity  we  will  be  able  to  tell  whether  or  not  the  packer  is,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  all  things  considered,  his  entire  operations  taken  to- 
gether, making  undue  or  extortionate  profit,  and  if  he  is  we  will  be 
in  a  position  to  cut  him  down ;  and  clearly  that  helps  the  consumer. 

But  not  only  that,  the  consumer  is  now  claiming  that  he  is  paying 
high  prices ;  he  feels  that  he  is  paying  unnecessarily  high  prices.  But 
even  these  unnecessarily  high  prices  do  not  produce  an  abundance  of 
food,  do  they  ?  There  is  a  scarcity.  Even  before  the  war  we  had  no 
such  superabundance  of  meat  and  meat  products  as  we  ought  to  have 
had  in  this  country.  If  we  can  introduce  methods  both  of  produc- 
tion and  of  marketing  under  which  the  cost  of  production  can  be 
kept  down  and  the  amount  of  production  be  increased,  the  consumer 
is  certainly  going  to  be  enormously  benefited  by  it.  If,  as  I  said  here 
the  other  day,  there  is  any  country  on  the  globe  where  there  ought 
to  be  a  superabundance  of  wholesome  food  at  a  fair  price,  it  is  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  We  do  not  have  it  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  one  reason  we  do  not  have  it  is  that  the  producer  does  not 
feel  that  he  has  got  a  fair  show  in  the  market.  You  have  got  tp 
remedy  that.  You  have  got  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the  producer 
in  the  marketing  processes  before  you  can  stimulate  production  as  it 
ought  to  be  stimulated. 

Every  now  and  again  I  have  talked  with  these  producers,  and  I  have 
had  men  who  are  themselves  educated  men,  who  have  been, in  the 
business  for  years  and"  who  have  said  that  they  hesitated  to  tell  their 
sons  or  their  friends  or  the  sons  of  their  friends  to  go  into  the  cattle 
business.  Why  ?  Not  because  they  themselves  had  not  made  money. 
They  had.  They  had  become  financially  independent.  But  they  said 
that  it  did  hot  seem  to  be  a  business  for  an  independent  American 
to  be  engaged  in.  They  did  not  like  to  be  in  a  situation  where  they 
were  not  free  to  weigh  for  themselves  the  -economic  conditions  and 
be  able  to  say,  "  We  think  this  is  a  year  to  enlarge  production,  or  we 
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think  this  week  or  next  month  is  the  time  to  ship  " — where  conditions 
are  such  that  they  feel,  after  exhausting  their  best  judgment,  that 
nevertheless  they  ship  their  live  stock  into  a  market  where  the  heads 
of  five  concerns  tell  them  what  they  will  pay  for  it.  In  many  in- 
stances it  is  only  one  concern,  in  others  only  two  concerns,  as  at 
Denver,  where  they  divide  the  business  admittedly  "  50-50."  They 
feel  even  when  making  a  satisfactory  profit  they  are  making  it  by 
the  grace  of  the  packers,  and  the  cattle  business  under  these  condi- 
tions does  not  appeal  to  them  as  being  a  business  for  an  independent, 
virile  American.  I  know  that  that  advice  has  been  given  to  young 
men  in  connection  with  the  live-stock  business,  and  that  is  one  thing 
you  ought  to  get  rid  of,  sir.  It  will  help  the  consuming  public 
exactly  as  it  helps  the  producer,  because  you  will  get  more  inde- 
pendent, capable  men  in  the  business. 

As  to  scientific  methods,  the  statement  was  made  in  regard  to  the 
producers  not  knowing  the  cost  of  production.  That  is  not  true,  en- 
tirely. There  are  men  in  this  business  who  keep  cost  account  sys- 
•  terns  just  as  intelligently  as  any  manufacturer.  They  are  not  so 
largely  men  engaged  in  breeding  as  they  are  men  engaged  in  feeding. 
It  is  a  simpler  matter  in  the  feeding  business,  because  the  feeders  start 
with  the  cost  to  them  of  the  undeveloped  animal,  and  from  that  time 
on  they  can  measure  feed  and  care  and  carrying  charges  on  their 
plant  and  the  other  things  that  go  into  cost  of  production.  But  even 
breeders,  many  of  them,  are  undertaking  to  establish  cost  account- 
ing systems,  so  that  they  can  have  an  accurate  idea  of  what  their 
stock  costs.  I  know  that  during  the  war  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  were  told  that  if  they  wanted  to  go  into  cost  ac- 
counting so  that  they  would  know  what  it  costs  to  produce  live  stock, 
and  therefore  could  have  some  accurate  knowledge  of  the  prices  that 
ought  to  be  paid  and  the  margin  of  profit  that  ought  to  be  allowed, 
so  that  the  Food  Administration  could  act  intelligently,  they  could 
take  the  plants  of  successful  men  in  this  business  and  operate  them, 
and  operate  them  themselves  or  operate  them  through  the  men  who 
had  been  operating  them,  just  as  the  departments  wanted  to  do. 
They  could  take  them  for  the  interest  on  the  investment,  or  take 
them  on  any  other  basis  they  thought  was  fair,  and  that  the  Ameri- 
can National  Live  Stock  Association  would  undertake  to  see  that 
they  could  get  enough  plants  of  that  kind  to  be  a  fair  test  of  produc- 
tion through  the  great  West.  It  was  not  done.  Why?  The  reason 
given  was  that  the  departments  were  not  equipped  to  undertake  a 
task  of  that  kind,  and  that  they  were  so  swamped  with  the  emergency 
measures  that  they  had  to  proceed  more  on  the  by  and  large  principle 
and  get  over  as  best  they  could ;  that  we  had  an  emergency  and  that 
they  could  not  stop  for  that  sort  of  thing. 

So  these  rather  crude  methods— crude  in  the  essential  of  being  not 
very  carefully  adapted  to  the  actual  facts— were  adopted;  and  we 
have  gotten  by,  and  we  have  managed  to  supply  ourselves  and  our 
allies  well  in  spite  of  some  privations  that  have  been  suffered. 

Mr.  Doremtjs.  I  intended  a  few  minutes  ago  to  call  attention  to 
that  statement  you  made  yesterday  in  which  I  think  we  all  agree, 
that  in  this  country,  of  all  countries,  there  should  be  an  abundance 
of  food,  and  I  gathered  from  the  argument  you  have  been  making 
that  in  your  opinion  this  bill,  if  enacted  into  law.  will  have  a  tend- 
ency to  increase  production. 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  do,  sir. 
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Mr.  Doremus.  And,  of  course,  if  it  has  a  tendency  to  increase  pro- 
duction, and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  permitted  to  operate, 
it  will  result  in  reduced  prices  to  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Yes,  sir.  It  will  result  in  two  things — increased  sup- 
ply and  lower  prices.  But,  Mr.  Doremus,  when  you  get  through  with 
it — I  am  saying  a  lower  price,  and  when  saying  that  I  mean  lower 
than  it  would  be  if  you  do  not  put  such  a  system  into  effect,  because 
we  might  as  well  all  of  us  realize  that  we  can  not  lift  ourselves  by 
our  boot  straps.  In  the  last  analysis  we  can  neither  get  low  prices  nor 
adequate  production  unless  those  who  engage  in  the  process  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  in  an  efficient  manner,  or  sound  economic 
lines  are  assured  of  a  return  which  will  induce  them  to  continue  in 
the  business.  That  is  axiomatic.  We  can  not  get  beyond  that.  But, 
to  the  extent  that  our  methods  are  sound,  we  reduce  the  waste  and  the 
loss  and  we  increase  the  stimulus  to  production. 

Mr.  Doremtts.  In  order  that  you  may  understand  my  position,  I 
want  the  cattle  producers  out  in  Mr.  Stephens's  district  to  get  a  fair 
return  on  their  business ;  I  want  the  people  who  live  in  Detroit  to 
be  enabled  to  pay  a  price  for  their  food  which  bears  some  relation 
to  the  price  that  the  cattle  raiser  in  Mr.  Stephens's  district  gets  for 
the  live  stock.  Will  this  bill  have  the  tendency  to  bring  about  that 
sort  of  a  condition  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  It  undoubtedly  will,  Mr.  Doremus.  It  will  certainly 
have  a  tendency  to  restore  competition,  will  it  not  ?  Let  us  not  stop 
to  measure  the  extent  of  that  tendency;  but  it  is  perfectly  clear,  is 
it  not,  that  if  a  man  thinks  he  would  like  to  try  his  luck  at  the  packing 
business  to  the  extent  which  you  can  assure  him  that,  he  can  go  to 
one  of  these  stockyard  cities  and'  secure  exactly  the  same  kind  of 
treatment  at  that  stockyards  that  his  present  existing  competitor, 
gets,  but  now  owns  it  but  will  not  own  it  then,  if  this  bill  is  enacted,' 
to  just  that  extent  you  are  going  to  encourage  potential  competition,^ 
are  you  not  ?  You  may  say,  "  Maybe  we  will  not  get  very  much,"  or 
you  may  think  we  will  get  a  good  deal.  It  will  certainly  tend  to 
encourage  competition. 

So  it  is  with  the  refrigerator  cars.  To  the  extent  that  you  make 
it  possible  for  a  man  to  engage  in  the  packing  business  without  hav-' ' 
ing  to  own  a  fleet  of  refrigerator  cars,  but  being  able  to  get  those' 
refrigerator  cars  of  the  common  carriers  of  the  railroads  on  equal 
terms  with  the  packers,  to  that  extent  you  are  going  to  stimulate!  com- 
petition ;  you  remove  an  obstacle  which  he  otherwise  would  have  to 
overcome ;  you  reduce  the  amount  of  money  which  he  otherwise  would 
have  to  have  in  the  way  of  invested  capital.  And,  as  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  itself  pointed  out  in  its  report  on  the  private 
car  lines,  so  far  as  the  shipper  is  concerned,  it  make's  a  great  differ- 
ence to  him  whether  he  can  go  to  a  common  carrier  and  get  rolling 
stock  on  exactly  the  same  terms  that  a  competitor  can,  or  whether 
he  has  to  buy  it  himself  or  get  it  incidentally  from  a  competitor. 

To  that  extent  you  are  going  to  encourage  competition.  So  that 
upon  the  theory  of  competition  you  are  certainly  tending  to  produce 
the  result  that  we  are  aiming  at,  Mr.  Congressman. 

Let  us  take  it  on  the  other  hand :  To  the  extent  that  you  fail  to 
encourage  competition,  to  the  extent  that  you  find  that  circumstances' 
are  too  stubborn  for  you,  the  past  concentration  of  the  industry, 
the  community  of  financial  interest,  the  habit  of  cooperation  of  the 
five  large  concerns  with  each  other,  induced  through  their  past  his- 
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iory  and  their  present  investments  jointly  with  each  other  in  other 
■enterprises  in  this  country  and  abroad — if 'you  find  that  that  situation 
is  too  strong  for  you,  you  have  but  one  remedy,  and  that  is  regula- 
tion. And  to  the  extent  that  your  bill  provides  for  regulation  under 
a  license,  you  will  have  improved  the  situation  there. 

Mr.  Doeemus.  Is  it  not  true,  probably,  that  you  have  only  got  two 
remedies?  You  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  restore  competition,  do 
you,  in  its  full  sense ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  am  a  bit  discouraged  about  it,  Mr.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Doeemus:  You  do  not  think  it  is  possible  for  the  Government 
to  inaugurate  legislation  that  will  restore  competition  among  all 
these  packers? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Doremus.  They  will  find  some  way  to  get  around  the  law,  will 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  encouraged  only  by  one  thing, 
and  yet  I  may  not  be  justified  in  that.  In  the  farm  implement  busi- 
ness it  looks  to  me  as  though  the  situation  in  the  harvester  and  farm 
implement  business  contains  some  encouragement;  that  is  to  say,  the 
evidence  produced  by  the  International  Harvester  Co.  in  its  trial 
seemed  to  demonstrate  that  competition  had  actually  increased,  not- 
withstanding the  growth  of  the  International  Harvester  Co. ;  I  mean 
that  the  amount  of  independent  concerns  and  the  volume  of  independ- 
ent business  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  increased. 

We  find  that  they  have  now  voluntarily  taken  away  their  foreign 
business  and  that  they  have  divided  the  domestic  business  by  cutting 
off  some  of  it.  From  such  information  as  I  have  it  looks  to  me  more 
like  a  bona  fide  division  of  interest  and  creation  of  possible  competi- 
tion than  I  have  seen  in  the  oil  business  or  tobacco  business.  I  may 
be  wrong,  but  it  may  be  that  the  hammering  of. the  courts  and  the 
commissions  and  the  constant  tendency  of  legislation  has  convinced 
some  of  these  concerns  that  have  tried  to  advance  their  financial  in- 
terests by  consolidation  that  it  does  not  pay ;  that  temporary  success 
is  followed  by  a  popular  agitation  and  that  in  the  end  they  have  not 
made  any  progress,  or  they  may  have  made  a  loss,  and  I  am  not  en- 
tirely without  hope  that  we  can  do  something  toward  the  restoration  of 
competition.  But  it  will  only  be  in  the  event  that  all  those  things 
which  give  to  a  large  aggregation  of  capital  a  preferential  situation 
over  smaller  aggregations  of  capital  are  removed,  and  effectively  re- 
moved. We  must  put  an  end  to  sham  work  that  has  been  done  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  Stephens.  The  difference,  however,  between  the  packing  in- 
dustry and  the  live-stock  industry  is  quite  marked  in  the  nature  of 
the  two  businesses.  The  manufacturer  of  farm  implements  can  start 
up  anywhere,  but  the  packers  must  all  assemble  at  the  markets  where 
the  cattle  are  concentrated,  and  therefore  they  are  easily  combined, 
they  are  easily  drawn  together  in  agreements? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Mr.  Congressman,  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  that  any 
ease  has  been  made  out  for  the  packers  of  efficiency  and  economy 
in  operation  due  to  their  size.  I  believe  that  the  scientific  methods 
of  utilizing  by-products  which  have  been  introduced  undoubtedly 
operate  in  the  direction  of  efficiency  and  economy.  But  I  am  yet  to 
be  convinced  from  any  study  I  have  been  able  to  make  of  it  that  a 
competitor,  having  reached  a  certain  size  large  enough  to  enable  him 
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to  be  an  independent  and  self-sufficing  unit,  can  not  operate  with  en- 
tire success  as  against  the  other  fellow  if  the  bigger  man  is  deprived 
of  unfair  advantages;  that  is  to  say,  I  believe  there  is  a  field  for 
smaller  manufacturing  units  in  the  packing  business. 

I  happen  to  know  of  some  that  have  been  established  in, the  past; 
for  instance,  I  heard  the  story- — it  was  testified  to  before  the  con- 
gressional'committee  in  the  Borland  hearing — in  relation  to  an  East 
St.  Louis  packing  concern.  They  got  it  into  successful  operation, 
and  they  were  making  money.  They  had  as  their  sales  manager  a 
man  in  the  East  who  had  been  in  touch  with  the  wholesale  trade, 
and  was  able  effectively  to  put  the  packing  house  in  touch  with  the 
market ;  and  they  were  going  along  line  when  a  representative  of  one 
of  the  big  packing  concerns  came  and  said  he  would  like  to  buy  it, 
and  he  was  told  they  did  not  care  to  sell.  Well,  considerable  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  and  some  suggestions  were  made  that  did  not 
look  nice,  and  the  negotiations  were  discontinued. 

I  am  not  going  into  details,  but  methods  were  adopted  which 
finally  resulted  in  renewal  of  the  negotiations  and  the  demonstration 
of  the  fact  that,  as  against  the  methods  adopted,  that  plant  could 
not  survive.  Their  property  was  taken  away  from  them  by  methods 
I  do  not  care  to  characterize.  But  they  sold  the  packing  plant  at 
much  less  than  they  had  been  originally  offered.  They  had  demonr 
strated  their  ability  to  go  into  independent  competition  with  the 
larger  fellows.  The  competition  failed  not  because  competition 
under  sound  conditions  would  not  have  succeeded  but  because  com- 
petition under  existing  conditions,  with  the  possibility  of  the  influ- 
ences that  we  have  been  objecting  to,  prevented  it. 

I  say  that  if  you  will  make  conditions  so  that  competition  really 
has  a  fair  chance,  if  you  go  after  this  thing  thoroughly,  I  am  not 
without  hope  that  a  substantial  degree  of  competition  can  be  re- 
stored to  this  industry. 

But  I  say  this,  that  you  will  not  do  it  unless  parallel  with  the 
opening  of  the  avenues  of  competition  you  control  the  existing  '_? 
monopolistic  combination,  so  that  while  competition  is  being  estab- 
lished, and  until  it  is  established  you  will  have  the  restraining  hand— • 
not  by  being  on  the  outside  and  coming  in  after  the  event  to  prose- 
cute in  a  criminal  or  a  civil  suit,  but  by  having  a  control  which 
compels  the  existing  dominant  influences  in  this  business  to  disclose 
concurrently  with  the  event  what  goes  on  in  their  business.  Accounts 
must  be  kept  under  Federal  direction  and  reports  made,  and  the  op- 
portunity to  check  on  the  books  right  at  the  time,  so  that  you  dp  not 
wake  up  after  the  damage  is  all  done  and  then  try  to  cure  it  by 
penalty ;  but  you  must  be  able  to  revoke  the  license  temporarily  or 
otherwise  so  that  they  will  know  that  you  can  do  that,  and  it  will 
have  a  far  more  deterring  effect,  in  my  judgment,  than  any  of  these 
prosecutions. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Fisher,  a  question.  I  do 
not  intend  to  break  in,  but  I  thought  you  had  reached  a  conclusion. 
After  all  the  illuminating  investigations  that  have  been  made,  after 
the  indictment  and  trial  in  Chicago,  I  believe  it  was ;  after  this  long 
and  exhaustive  investigation  of  it  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
and  after  the  transmission  of  the  report  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  communication  inviting  our  attention  to  it- 
after  all  this  hearing,  if  Congress  does  not  in  this  session  pass  some 
kind  of  legislation  but  simply  does  nothing,  and  then  the  Food  Ad- 
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ministration  law  and  the  law  under  which  the  Food  Administration 
has  been  established  ceases  to  operate,  will  not  all  this'  have  the 
effect  of  assuring  the  big  packers  'that  what  they  have  done,  after 
thorough  investigation,  has  not  been  of  sufficient  evil  or  injury  to  the 
public  interest  to  invite  the  action  of  Congress,  will  it  not  rather 
embolden  them  to  do  just  what  they  have  been  doing  and  to  further 
progress  along  the  lines  they  have  been  heretofore  pursuing ;  will  it 
not  naturally  have  that  tendency  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Undoubtedly.  It  can  have  no  other  eifect.  But  I 
have  looked  at  it  rather  from  the  other  angle,  Mr.  Chairman — the 
effect  it  will  have  on  the  producer.  If  this  matter  is  dropped  in 
Congress  without  effective  action,  either  because  Congress  itself 
thinks  that  the  remedies  will  not  go  as  far  as  they  ought  to  go,  or  for 
whatever  reasons,  the  discouraging  effect  upon  the  production  of 
live  stock  of  this  country  will  be  an  incalculable  evil  and  injury  to 
the  interests  of-  the  consuming  public. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  that  that  result  would  naturally 
follow  inaction? 

Mr.  Fisher.  It  will  inevitably  follow.  Here  are  the  producers 
who  have  labored  now  for  these  many  years;  they  have  believed  that 
these  things  existed  in  the  business;  they  have  labored  against  all 
kinds  of  obstruction  and  opposition  to  get  the  investigation;  they 
have  now  got  the  investigation,  and  they  have  become  cognizant  that 
the  investigation  has  confirmed  in  general  their  previous  apprehen- 
sions; then  they  get  legislation  up  and  discuss  it,  and  they  have  no 
action?  Why,  it  has  been  a  tremendous  effort  to  get  the  producers 
together  and  hold  them  together  as  long  as  this.  They  will  be  in- 
calculably discouraged. 

The  Chairman.  Eight  there.  These  facts  before  us  have  been 
established  by  official  investigations.  I  know  that  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  more  important  to  have  the  legislative  proposition  considered 
and  acted  on  than  it  is  to  rehash  and  go  over  all  the  me'thods  by 
which  the  facts  so  far  have  been  developed. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Oh,  undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  we  continue  to  hear  everybody  who  wants 
to  be  heard  pro  and  con  we  will  b<5  here  the  4th  of  March  continuing 
this  hearing.  That  is  the  reason  Vhy  I  have  been  anxious  to  have 
representative  men  who  could  present  both  sides  of  this  question. 
I  want  the  packers  to  be  heard^to  have  representative  men  or 
women,  whoever  may  come  before  us,  that  can  give  us,  just  as  you 
have,  an  alhinclusive  statement,  and  let  it  be  so  that  the  committee 
can  know  something  of  its  own  knowledge  and  its  own  investigation, 
and  let  us  then  take  some  action,  whether  along  the  line  of  this  bill 
or  Senator  Kendrick's  bill,  or  any  other  bill,  and  let  us  express  in  the 
form  of  legislation  that  we  think  something  ought  to  be  done,  and  do 
that  during  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Your  position  is  absolutely  sound. 

May  I  say  that  the  producers  do  not  wish  to  have  their  position 
understood  as  attacking  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  packers. 
Quite  the  contrary.  They  recognize  the  fact  that  if  properly  con- 
ducted they  exercise  a  very  useful,  and  indeed  a  very  necessary,  func- 
tion, and  to  that  extent  they  ought  to  be  absolutely  protected. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  press  statement  to  the  editors  of  the  American 
press,  which  has  been  issued  bv  the  market  committee  of  the  Amen- 
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can  National  Live  Stock  Association,  appealing  for  free  and  inde- 
pendent discussion  of  these  hearings  and  the  presentation  of  both 
sides  and  pointing  out  that  what  is  desired  is  a  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  every  interest  that  is  involved  here. 
It  opens  with  this  statement : 

Furnishing  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  especially  the  residents  of 
our  industrial  towns  and  cities  of  an  abundant  supply  of  wholesome  food  at 
the  lowest  prices  that  that  will  insure  its  production  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

And  they  say  further,  referring  to  the  American  National  Live 
Stock  Association : 

It  views  with  serious  concern  the  extraordinary  campaign  of  concentrated 
power  and  concentrated  profits  which  the  packers  have  been  and  still  are  con- 
ducting to  influence  American  public  opinion. 

I  have  shown  you  one  of  their  advertisements  here. 

It  does  not  possess  the  financial  resources  with  which  to  combat  it  on  its 
own  ground,  even  if  it  desired  to  do  so.  All  it  does  desire  to  do  is  to  make 
certain  that  the  evidence  and  arguments  of  all  parties  in  so  vital  a  controversy 
shall  be  fairly  and  fully  presented  to  the  great  popular  jury  of  the  country.  It 
believes  that  neither  the  producers  nor  the  consumers  desire  anything  that  is 
unfair  to  those  who  perform  the  necessary  and  useful  functions  of  slaughtering 
live  stock  and  marketing  its  meats  and  other  products.  It  believes,  however, 
that  they  do  desire  to  open  and  to  keep  open,  if  possible,  the  door  to  free  and 
fair  competition  in  every  branch  of  the  great  business  of  supplying  the  consum- 
ing public  with  products  of  the  farm  and  of  the  ranch ;  and  that  while  such 
competition  is  being  established  and  until  it  is  established  the  practical  monopoly 
which  has  confessedly  existed  in  the  past,  and  which  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission has  found  exists  to-day,  shall  be  effectively  regulated  and  controlled  for 
the  protection  of  the  interests  of  producer  and  consumer  alike.  They  recognise 
the  value  and  the  need  of  cooperation  between  all  those  who  engage  in  the 
interdependent  processes  of  production,  of  manufacture,  and  of  distribution,  but 
it  must  be  the  cooperation  of  democracy  and  not  the  cooperation  of  a  financial 
oligarchy  with  democracy.  It.  must  be  a  cooperation  not  only  between  packer 
and  producer  but  with'  the  consumer. 

Now,  note;  this  is  what  they  say: 

Anrl  its  object  must  be  to  furnish  food  to  the  consumer  at  the  lowest  cost 
consistent  with  a  fair  return  to  those  producers,  manufacturers,  and  distributors 
who  do  perform  essential  services  by  efficient  methods  economically  sound* 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  passed  this  bill,  without  amendments, 
or  some  other  bill  intended  to  reach  the  same  evil,  will  not  the  five 
great  packers  you  referred  to  still  have  a  natural  advantage  on  ac- 
count of  credit  and  facilities  and  an  established  business  ?  Will  they 
not  still  have  an  advantage  over  any  competitor  now  existing  or  who 
may  hereafter  come  into  being? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Yes.  But  the  competitors  who  are  to  come  in  will  be 
satisfied  with  a  less  profit. 

Mr.  Snook.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  about  this  section 
before  you  close.  Do  you  so  construe  section,  5  of  the  bill,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  issuance  of  a  license,  that  the  authority  to  issue  the  license 
would  not  have  power  to  regulate  the  scope  of  the  business ;  is  that 
what  I  understood  you  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  have  been  of  the  conviction  that  that  section  as  it 
is  written  does  not  give  power  to  prohibit  the  packer  to  engage  m 
collateral  business;  if  you  mean  "  scope  of  business"  in  that  sense,  I 
have 'not  believed  so. 
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Mr.  Snook.  You  think  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  scope  of  the 
business  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  would  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Snook.  How  about  this  language,  which  says^  on  page  5,  "  shall 
operate  exclusively  under  license  issued  by  the  President,  through 
such  agency  or  agencies  as  he  may  designate,  and  upon  such  terms  as 
he  may  prescribe  in  such  licenses,  and  under  such  regulations  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  him  "  ? 

Could  the  President  issue  a  regulation  that  a  concern  engaged  in 
the  meat-packing  business  could  not  go  into  the  grain  business  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  It  may  be  broad  enough  to  do  that.  It  had  not  oc- 
curred to  me  that  it  was. 

Mr.  Snook.  You  think  not? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Well,  I  have  thought  not.  Of  course,  the  language  on 
page  6  has  more  direct  relation  to  it. 

Mr.  Snook.  Yes ;  I  understand  that,  but  it  is  not  as  broad  as  this 
language  I  have  called  your  attention  to? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Oh,  no;  it  is  not;  and  I  should  think  that  the  Presi- 
dent, or  anyone  he  designated,  or  any  department  he  designated, 
would  probably  regard  that  language  on  page  6  as  being  more  di- 
rectly applicable. 

Mr.  Snook.  As  giving  wider  discretion  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  That  language,  as  you  know,  reads : 

That  the  provisions  of  such  license  may  include  the  relation,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, of  the  licensee  to  the  purchase,  manufacture,  storage,  or  sale  in  interstate 
commerce,  of  commodities  other  than  live  stock  and  the  products  derived  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  live  stock  or  the  slaughtering  of  live  stock. 

Mr.  Snook.  I  do  not  know  what  that  language  means  exactly. 

Mr.  Fisher.  The  explanation  given  to  me  was  that  it  was  put  in 
because  there  was  some  apprehension  that  the  previous  language 
might  be  held  not  to  be  broad  enough,  and  they  wanted  to  point  out 
distinctly  on  the  face  of  the  bill  that  the  license  was  to  include  these 
side  lines.  Of  course,  it  is  only  permissive.  The  trouble  with  this 
bill — if  I  may  say  so,  Congressman,  is  this — of  course,  this  bill,  as  I 
understand  it,  has  been  sent  to  your  chairman  by  the  President  and 
it  is  intended  to  enable  the  recommendations  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  be  carried  out.  It  is  proposed  at  a  time  when  we  have 
not  decided  what  our  policy  is  going  to  be  about  the  railroad  situa- 
tion, and  therefore  it  follows  the  line  of  least  resistance ;  it  is  purely 
permissive.  It  gives  the  President  of  the  United  States  power,  and 
authority  to  do  these  things  in  such  way  as  he  decides:  it  is  very 
broad  and  very  general ;  it  is  not  mandatory. 

Mr.  Snook.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  this  language  on  page  6  was  left 
out  and  this  broad  language  in  the  bill  on  page  5  were  adopted  the 
President  could  issue  license  regulation  that  if  a  man  engaged  in  a 
certain  business  he  could  not  engage  in  another ;  it  would  be  effectual. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Of  course,  the  way  to  clear  it  up  entirely  would  be  to 
say,  over  on  page  5,  where  it  says,  "  and  upon  such  terms  as  he  may  > 
prescribe  in  such  licenses  and  under  such  regulation  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  him  or  with  his  approval  by  such  agency 
or  agencies  as  he  may  designate,"  and  then  add  "  which  terms  may 
include  the  conditions  under  which  the  licensee  may  engage  in  the 
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purchase  and  manufacture  and  sale  of  commodities  other  than  live 
stock,  or  may  prohibit  the  licensee  from  engaging  in  such  business— 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Mr.  Fisher- — 

Mr.  Snook.  One  more  question.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  concern- 
ing the  turnover  as  I  understand  it,  of  these  refrigerator  cars  to  the 
railroad  companies  to  be  operated  for  the  use  of  anyone  who  might 
apply.  Would  that  have  any  effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  service,,; 
taking  it  away  from  those  people  who  are  now  engaged  in  the  meat- 
packing business  alone? 

Mr.  Fisher.  My  opinion  is  that  it  is  that  the  first  and  immediate 
effect  might^-I  say  not  "probably"  but  "might"  have  that  effect, 
just  as  I  believe  that  the  taking  over  of  the  entire  railroad  organiza- 
tion by  the  Government  has  had  an  effect  of  a  relative  decline  in 
efficiency  for  a  time.  I  think  that  is  inevitable.  It  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  new  masters  and  new  people  under  considerable  uncertainly 
as  to  tenure.  It  has  caused  some  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  operating 
forces  as  to  the  method  employed,  and  so  on.  If  you  took  over  the  re- 
frigerator cars  you  would  either  have  to  take  over  the  present  operat-' 
ing  lorganizatioris  of  the  packers  or  you  would  have  to  establish  new 
ones. 

If  you  took  over  the  present  organization  of  the  packers  you  would 
take  over  in  it  men  who  were  generally  not  in  sympathy  with  what  you 
are  doing,  at  least  not  in  full  sympathy— some  of  them — and  the  re- 
sult would  be  a  little  decline  in  efficiency.  If  you  attempted  to  estab- 
lish a  new  force  and 'be  independent  of  packer  origin,  during  the 
process  of  establishing  it  there  would  be  some  inefficiency. 

I  do  not  believe  that  that  would  permanently  result  at  all ;  I  think 
it  would  be  purely  a  temporary  condition. 

Mr.  Snook.  Would  there  be  the  same  incentive  to  improve  the  serv- 
ice on  the  part  of  the  railroad  companies  as  there  would  be  on  the 
part  of  the  people  who  make  the  matter  of  packing  and  shipping  the 
meat  their  sole  business ;  could  there  be  any  improvement? 

Mr.  Fisher.  There  might  be  some  loss  in  that  direction.    But  when  <' 
you  spread  that  loss  over  the  entire  business  the  gain  you  would  have 
in  the  improved  service  that  would  be  given  to  everybody  except 
these  large  packers  who  now  reap  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  present 
efficiencies  you  speak  of 

Mr.  Snook  (interposing).  It  would  be  very  small? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  think  it  might  easily  be  a  net  gain, '  • 

But  whether  it  is  or  not,  it  is  like  all  of  these  things  that  are  public 
utilties  in  their  nature.     You  can  not  permit  the  private  agencies  : 
that  are  interested  in  the  profits  of  the  business  Which  is  conducted 
by  means  of  these  agencies  to  control  or  own  the  agencies. 

Mr.  Snook.  Could  they  be  operated  by  the  packers,  the  present 
owners,  if  you  apply  a  license  system? 

Mr.  Fisher., Oh,  no.  If  they  are  operated  under  a  license  system 
and  confined  to  the  packers  you  would  not  gain  much.  Of  course, 
they  would  come  under  the  license  if  they  were  a  part  of  the  packers' 
equipment. 

If  you  attempted  to  throw  open  to  the  use  of  other  shippers  the 
cars  which  were  formerly  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  packers,  aiid  have 
the  packers  continue  to  own  these  cars  you  woidd  get  .about  the ,  fforst 
situation  you  could  possible  create,  because  ybu  would  hold  out  to  the 
potential  patrons  the  possibility  of  getting  this  service  on  relatively 
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equal  terms,  and  you  would  not  be  able  to  deliver  the  goods,  because- 
you  may  assume  that  while  you  could  by  regulation  reduce  some  of 
the  evils,  you  would  create  immense  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
regulating  power  by  attempting  to  regulate  a  thing  which  belongs 
to  somebody  who  is  making  money  out  of  the  preferential  use  of  it 
Mr.  Snook.  Do  you  think  that  is  primarily  necessary? 
Mr.  Fisher.  I  see  no  escape  from  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Fisher,  I  want  to  make  a  little  statement  in 
connection  with  what  you  said  about  the  President  sending  this  bill 
to  me.    The  President  sent  me  a  letter  from  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  him,  accompanying  their  report,  and  with  that  letter  was 
a  draft  of  the  bill,  which  was  drawn,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.    He  did  not  indorse  the  bill  specifically  or 
in  its  entirety  or  its  language,  or  anything  of  the  sort,  but  handed  to 
me  the  bill  as  the  suggestion  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  but 
with  the  resquest  that  the  subject  be  taken  up  and  that  Congress  act. 
I  looked  over  this  bill  and  I  felt  that  it  ought  to  be  modified  in 
some  respects,- not  substantially,  not  basically,  before  I  introduced 
the  bill.    I  received  the  bill  about  the  time  the  President  was  leaving 
this  country;  I  did  not  get  to  see  him  about  it.    I  saw  the  Federal 
Trade 'Commission,  and  I  called  attention  to  this  bill,  that- 1  thought 
there  ought  to  be  certain  changes-  in  the  bill,  certain  modifications 
made  in  it,  that  would  perhaps  avoid  litigation  afterwards.     One 
thing  was,  instead  of  saying  "  in  whole  or  in  part "  in  describing  the 
control,  it  said  " substantial  part";  and  I  said,  "One  court  might 
hold  that  '  substantial '  meant  one  thing  and  another  court  would 
hold  it  meant  another  thing,"  and  I  suggested  leaving  the  word  "  sub- 
stantial "  out  and  saying  "  in  whole  or  in  part " ;  and  then  I  suggested 
to  them  that  the  bill,  I  thought,  ought  to  give  the  power  as  briefly 
as  possible,  and  not  try  to  go  into  details  of  regulation  which  should 
follow  and  which  ought  to  be.  left  to  the  executive  agencies  under  the 
power  conferred.    Then  I  said  that  the  bill,  as  sent  to  me,  should  be 
changed  so  that  the  bill  would  contain  an  authorization  instead  of 
a  direct  appropriation.    Then  I  also  said  that  any  other  amendments 
that  did  not  change  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  legislation  could  be 
added,  and  the  bill  was  changed  at  iri'y"  suggestion  to  comply  with 
these  suggestions.    They  may  not  have  been  wise;  they  may  not  have 
improved  the  bill ;  but  I  did  not  want  the  President  to  be  loaded  with 
all  the  responsibility,  and  as  introduced  I  share  part  of  the  respon- 
sibility and  the  Trade  Commission  the  balance. 

Mr.  Fisher.  May  I  say  in  that  connection  that  if  the  bill  is  to  be 
modified  as  a  result  of  discussion  and  of  such  considerations  as  the 
packers  present  to  you,  I  suggest  that  you  give  some  attention  to  the 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  Kendrick,  arid  you  may  find  that  a  com- 
bination of  the  provisions  of  these  bills  may  be  the  best  method  of 
procedure.  I  merely  call  your  attention  to  the  Kendrick  bill  because  • 
I  think  it  has  some  very  desirable  features. 

The  Chairman.  Before  I  introduced  the  bill  I  had  a  conference 
With  Senator  Kendrick  along  the  lines  of  what  he  thought  was  prac- 
ticable legislation,  and  I  rather  encouraged  him  to  introduce  his 
bill  so  that  we  might  have  the  benefit  of  his  views.  I  am  not  wedded 
to  the  language  of  the  bill.  But  I  unhesitatingly  approve  the  object 
and  purpose  of  it  as  I  understand  it. 
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Mr.  Dillon.  I  wanted  to  ask  a  few  questions.  Nobody  is  inter- 
ested in  this  legislation  more  than  my  State.  I  will  not  take  long 
and  the  most  of  my  questions  can  be  answered  yes  or  no. 

Do  you  think,  Mr.  Fisher,  that  if  we  should  adopt  this  system  of 
regulation  that  it  will  be  conceded  it  may  spread  in  time  to  all 
activities  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  It  might  spread  to  activities  similarly  situated. 

Mr.  Dillon.  The  license  system  would  carry  with  it  the.  idea.of 
regulating  an  existing  monopoly,  would  it  not?  Would  you  favor 
regulation  monopolies  and  having  regulated  monopolies? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  would  say  "  yes  "  to  your  former  question ;  that  is 
to  say,  there  are  only  two  things  you  can  do  with  monopoly — one  is 
to  destroy  and  the  other  is  to  regulate  it.  The  only  way  you  can 
destroy  monopoly  is  by  prosecution  on  the  one  hand  and  by  creating 
or  encouraging  competition  on  the  other.  I  do  not  understand  that 
this  bill  proposes  to  rely  exclusively  upon  the  regulation  of  monopoly. 
What  it  does  is  to  recognize  that  substantial  monopoly  does  exist  and 
competition  should  at  least  be  attempted  to  be  restored  in  the  busi- 
ness and  that  monopoly  should  be  regulated  and  controlled. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  Department  of  Justice 
would  persistently  and  energetically  prosecute  all  of  these  combina- 
tions that  it  would  reasonably  restore  competition  in  business? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  do  not,  Mr.  Dillon. 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  do  not  mean  spasmodically;  I  mean  by  the  use  of 
persistent,  constant  pressure  of  prosecution,  by  the  framing  of  laws 
something  along  these  lines,  when  the  State  or  Government  approves 
a  certain  state  of  facts  that  it  shall  be  a  prima  facie  case,  and  the 
burden  of  proof  should  then  be  shifted  on  the  other  side  to  show 
that  they  are  not  engaged  in  combination. 

Mr.  Fisher.  If  you  could  draft  a  statute  which  would  define  with 
fairness  and  clearness  what  would  constitute  presumption  of  monop- 
oly, then  I  think  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  person  to  show  that  that  y 
state  of  facts   did   not  in  reality   constitute  monopoly   would  be 
helpful. 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  have  drawn  some  legislation  along  those  lines,  but 
have  not  been  able  to  get  them  anywhere. 

Mr.  Fisher.  But  if  what  you  asked  was  this :  Whether  if  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  had  successfully  prosecuted  the  people  who  were 
engaged  in  building  up  a  monopoly  so  as  to  stop  them  before  they 
accomplished  their  result,  that  would  have  been  efficacious,  I  believe 
it  would  have  been.  But  if  what  you  are  asking  me  is  whether,  after 
monopoly  has  been  substantially  established  you  can  then  secure 
relief  by  prosecutions  through  the  Department  of  Justice,  I  think 
not.  We  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  any  such  case.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach we  have  had  was  the  one  I  referred  to  a  few  minutes  ago, 
that  of  the  Harvester  proceedings.  We  did  not  succeed  in  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  litigation  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Dillon.  No. 

Mr.  Fisher.  The  difficulty  is  this :  Let  us  suppose  that  the  monop- 
oly has  once  been  allowed  to  be  established  and  let  us  assume  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  successfully  establishes  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  monopoly,  then  what  kind  of  a  decree  are  you  going  to  enter? 
Juries,  so  far,  in  cases  where  the  evidence  has  been  conclusive  as  to 
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the  existence  of  a  monopoly,  have  nevertheless  refused  to  convict 
criminally.  The  Department  of  Justice  can  not  do  much  under  those 
conditions. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Your  objection  is  that  the  adoption  of  this  bill  would 
practically  leave  out  all  elements  of  competition.  \ 

Mr.  Fisher.  That  the  adoption  of  this  bill  would  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Yes.. 

Mr.  Fisher.  No  ;  quite  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Dillon.  You  think  there  would  be  on  certain  lines  that  com- 
petition which  might  still  exist  notwithstanding  this  Government 
license  system  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Yes,  sir ;  because  the  bill  is  not  confined  to  the  license. 
If  the  bill  was  confined  to  the  licensing  system,  the  result  you  mention 
would  follow,  but  the  bill  proposes  to  take  out  of  the  hands  of  those 
who  now  control  the  business  substantially  the  marketing  agencies 
which  they  now  use  to  maintain  control.  The  purpose  of  that  is  to 
enable  potential  competition  to  develop.  The  licensing  provisions  are 
only  one  of  the  two  methods  proposed  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Would  you  ultimately  fix  buying  prices  and  selling 
prices  in  this  matter? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Not  if  I  could  help  it,  I  would  not.  I  would  under- 
take to  limit.  I  think  later  something  more  would  have  to  be  done. 
There  might  have  to  be  some  incidental  regulation  of  price  levels  in 
order  to  accomplish  that  result. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Then,  would  you  prohibit  the  overhead  charges  in  the 
procedure  by  license? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  think  you  would  have  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Dillon.  You  would  have  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Fisher.  You  would  have  to  have  some  regulation  of  overhead 
charges,  especially  those  in  the  shape  of  salaries  or  things  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  Dillon.  You  spoke  a  while  ago  of  the  very  important  railroad 
proposition  and  that  we  prohibit  them  engaging  in  certain  activities. 
Do  you  think  that  rule  could  be  applied  to  this  kind  of  an  activity, 
where  they  are  not  engaged  in  a  governmental  function,  like  the 
railroads  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  You  ask  whether  it  could  be  done.  Do  you  mean  as  a 
matter  of  law,  constitutionally  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  mean  constitutionally. 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  think  probably  that  provision  could  be  so  worked 
out  that  it  would  produce  that  result  and  could  be  done  constitu- 
tionally. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Would  you  express  to  me  some  idea  you  may  have, 
briefly,  as  to  why  a  law  which  said,  "  You  should  not  go  into  certain 
lines  of  business,"  and  that  somebody  else  might  come  into  it  would 
be  constitutional  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  It  would  have  to  be  as  a  regulation  of  interstate  com- 
merce. The  power  of  Congress  over  interstate  commerce  is  plenary. 
You  have  found  things  you  can  not  accomplish  by  other  methods 
which  the  courts  sustain  as  regulations  of  interstate  commerce  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Yes.  But  you  will  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment must  treat  all  its  citizens  alike  in  certain  classifications? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Eight. 
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Mr.  Dillon.  That  being  true,  what  right  has  the  Government  to 
say  that  I  could  not  engage  in  this  particular  business  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  That  you  could  not  engage  in  that  particular  business 
and  that  I  could  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Fisher.  But  they  could  say  that  you  and  I  could  not  engage  in 
it,  and  you  and  I  would  be  treated  exactly  alike. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Then  you  think  that  a  man  may  engage  in  one  specific 
business  and  it  is  proper  for  the  Government  to  say  so? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Not  necessarily;  but  I  think  the  Government  might 
very  well  say  that  a  corporation,  engaged  in  interstate  commerce, 
could  only  engage  in  certain  of  these  lines  of  business  for  which  it 
was  incorporated,  and  that  it  could  not  combine  with  that  other  line 
of  business. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Do  you  not  think  that  argument  would  get  you  in  a 
vast  field  of  trouble  when  you  say.  that  one  individual  can  not  engage 
in  two  lines  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  have  some  doubt  of 
what  you  mean  by  "  trouble."  If  you  mean  there  would  be  difference 
of  opinion  on  the  subject  in  some  quarters — very  violent  difference  of 
opinion,  undoubtedly.    If  you  mean  "  trouble  "  in  the  courts 

Mr.  Dillon  (interposing).  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Fisher.  You  would  only  get  into  trouble  if  you  did  not  draw 
your  statute  properly.  Of  course,  there  are  those  who  believe  that 
you  can  provide  that  any  corporation  which  has  managed  to  attract 
to  itself  more  than  a  certain  percentage  of  the  total  business  in  a 
given  line  can  be  treated  in  a  way  different  from  a  corporation  which 
does  not  control  that  percentage  of  business,  and  that  the  mere  size 
may  be  regarded  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  at  least  so  great  a  prog- 
ress toward  monopoly  as  to  be  contrary  to  public  interest. 

Mr.  Dillon.  You  think,  then,  that  Congress,  by  rule  and  regula- 
tions, could  establish  a  rule  as  to  the  size  of  a  business  that  could  be 
conducted  by  one  individual  or  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.  If  you  are  talking  about  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress 

Mr.  Dillon  (interposing).  That- is  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Fisher.  And,  confining  it  now  to  interstate  commerce,  because 
that  is  what  Congress  has  plenary  power  over,  I  believe  that  Congress 
could  set  up  standards  of  different  treatment  dependent  upon  the 
size  of  the  corporation  and  dependent  upon  the  percentage  of  the 
total  business  done  in  a  particular  line.  Congress  could  decide,  if  it 
wanted  to,  that  a  corporation  engaged  in  a  certain  line  of  business 
could  not  combine  with  that  line  another  line  of  business  if  it  en- 
:  gaged  in  interstate  commerce ;  at  least,  I  think  that  probably  would 
be  true.  I  do  not  know  that  decisions  of  the  courts  have  gone  to  that 
length. 

Mr.  Dillon.  You  do  not  think  Congress  could  come  in  and  say  one 
citizen  could  do  a  thing  in  a  certain  way  or  along  certain  lines  of 
business  processes  and  that  another  citizen  could  not  do  the  same 
thing?  ,  , 

Mr.  Fisher.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Nor  that  one  citizen  could  not  do  a  certain  thingthat 
a  corporation  could  do. 
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Mr.  Fisher.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  State  legislatures,  Mr. 
Dillon,  have,  for  instance,  provided  that  certain  businesses  can  only 
be  conducted  by  corporations.  For  example,  the  State  of  Illinois  has 
enacted  legislation  that  an  individual  or  a  copartnership  can  not  run 
a  railroad,  and  the  courts  sustained  that  statute;  that  is,  they  hold 
that  is  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  finished,  Mr.  Fisher? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  have  finished. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  I  am  voicing  the  senti- 
ments of  the  committee  when  I  say  that  we  greatly  appreciate  your 
coming  here  and  giving  us  the  benefit  of  your  studies  and  recom- 
mendations, and  we  sincerelv  thank  you. 

I  will  add  that  we  may  possibly  want  to  hear  you  again  in  the 
way  of  rebuttal,  provided  some  witness  comes  in  and  controverts 
what  you  may  have  said  ov  endeavors  to  explain  or  modify  it ;  we 
would  at  least  expect  vou  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  reply 
to  anything  of  that  kind. 

We  will  now  adjourn  further  hearing  on  this  subject  until  next 
Wednesday,  January  15,  at  our  usual  hour  of  convening. 

(Thereupon,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
Wednesday,  January  15,  1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Wednesday,  January  15, 1919. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Thetus  W.  Sims 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  I  believe  that 
a  representative  of  Kingan  &  Co.  was  to  be  heard  to-day. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  W.  E.  SINCLAIR,  OF  KINGAN  &  CO.,  INDIAN- 
APOLIS, IND. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  and  state  your  name  and  the 
industry  you  are  representing. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  W.  E.  Sinclair  is  my  name,  and  I  represent  Kingan 
&  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  now  proceed  and  make  your  preliminary 
or  opening  statement  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  have  put  our  views  on  paper,  and  if  you  will  bear 
with  me,  I  would  like  to  read  them. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  them. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  And  then  I  will  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions I  can. 

We  understand  the  chairman  has  stated  that  "  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  insure  free  competitive  market  and  to  open  a  free  channel 
of  commerce  for  meat  animals  and  the  products  derived  from  them." 
•-.  As  regards  our  experience  in  buying  of  meat  animals,  we  buy  and 
^laughter  between  ,1,000,000  and  1,250,000  hogs*  and  about  150,000 
KJattle  and  small  stock  per  year*  and  wish  to  state-  that  we  find 
;active  competition  in  the  live-stock  markets.    We  buy  most  of  our 
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live  stock  in  Indianapolis,  where  active  competitive  conditions  exist, 
but  in  periods  of  local  scarcity  we  buy  in  other  markets,  'includ- 
ing Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Nashville,  East  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  Sioux  City,  St.  Paul,  Peoria,  Chicago,  and  Cleveland,  and 
always  find  in  these  markets  competitive  conditions  and  no  hin- 
drances to  our  buying  at  prevailing  market  prices. 

As  regards  the  selling  of  our  finished  product,  it  is  all  sold  under 
active  and  what  we  consider  fair  competitive  conditions. 

We  are  parties  to  no  agreement  or  arrangement  controlling  prices 
or  sales.  We  make  the  prices  on  our  own  goods  in  accordance  with 
existing  market  values  and  conditions,  and  our  business  has  increased 
in  volume  as  rapidly  as  we  desired. 

In  view  of  our  experience  as  set  forth  above,  regarding  competi- 
tive conditions,  both  in  buying  and  selling,  we  can  not  see  the  neces- 
sity for  such  drastic  control  of  our  business  as  is  proposed  in  this 
bill. 

In  considering  the  meat-packing  industry  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  business  is  one  which  deals  in  highly  perishable  articles 
which  require  the  most  careful  and  prompt  handling  under  refrigera- 
tion from  the  time  the  animals  are  slaughtered  until  the  final  dispo- 
sition of  the  finished  produet  to  the  consumer.  Were  it  not  so,  the 
broad  distribution  of  the  many  various  products  of  the  packing  house 
would  not  be 'possible  without  great  waste  through  spoilage.  We 
would  like,  if  possible,  that  you  bear  this  in  mind  in  considering 
the  problem  of  selling  and  distribution  of  the  products  of  a  meat- 
packing house  like  ours. 

We  feel,  therefore,  that  comparisons  with  such  industries  as  those 
dealing  in  nonperishables  such  as  steel  and  textiles  are  really  not 
applicable. 

If  you  will  bear  with  me  for  a  few  minutes  I  would  like  to  review 
briefly  the  development  of  artificial  refrigeration  in  our  business 
which  has  led  up  to  our  owning  and  operating  our  own  cars  and 
branch  houses. 

Less  than  50  years  ago  the  summer  packing  business  was  unknown, 
the  packing  season  being  from  November  to  March.  After  March 
till  the  succeeding  November  there  was  practically  no  outlet  for  the 
farmer  for  his  live  stock,  especially  hogs. 

About  the  year  1872  Kingan  &  Co.  began  curing  in  summer  with 
ice  to  a  small  extent  and  continued  during  the  succeeding  summers 
until  1876,  when  we  again  were  the  pioneers  in  the  introduction  of 
artificial  refrigeration,  which  was  then  practically  unknown  in  any 
industry.  The  experimental  work,  both  in  the  perfecting  of  refrig- 
erating machinery  and  its  application  to  curing,  as  also  the  prelimi- 
nary stages  when  ice  had  been  used  alone,  was  most,  costly  to  us  and 
other  packers,  resulting,  however,  in  the  course  of  years,  in  our  suc- 
ceeding in  curing,  and  therefore  slaughtering,  as  successfully  under 
artificial  conditions  in  summer  as  formerly  under  natural  conditions 
in  winter.  The  result  of  this  has  been  that  the  farmer  has  now  been 
furnished  for  the  past  35  years  with  as  good  a  market  for  his  live 
stock  in  July  and  August  as  in  December  and  January,  and  the  con- 
sumer an  all-the-year-around  supply  of  fresh  meats.  This  has  proved 
a  universal  service  to  the  entire  community,  including  both  the  farmer 
and  the  general  public. 
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As  the  all-year-around  outlet  for  live  stock  developed,  great  im- 
petus was  given  to  the  farmers  in  raising  greater  numbers  of  animals. 
This  led  to  the  gradual  development  into  farm  lands  of  the  middle 
,  and  more  western  States,  and  the  growth  of  meat-packing  plants  in 
,  the  various  centers  of  the  Middle  West.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
largest  consuming  centers  of  meats  are  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States,  and,  in  order  that  we  could  market  our  meats  in  fresh  and  per- 
fect condition  in  the  large  centers  of  consumption  in  the  East  and 
South,  we  found  it  necessary  to  provide  our  own  refrigerated  trans- 
portation and  storage  facilities  for  reasons  which  we  will  state  fur- 
ther on. 

Our  refrigerator  cars  and  our  branch  houses  were  therefore  the 
product  of  our  necessity,  as  above  stated. 
We  would  like  to  deal  with  the  branch  houses  for  a  moment. 
Prior  to  this  development  of  refrigeration  the  people  had  to  be 
largely  satisfied  with  western  cured  meats,  which,  not  being  perish- 
able to  a  great  extent,  were  largely  distributed  by  jobbers,  to  whom 
tHe  packers  sold  the  goods,  in  a  great  many  cases,  in  car  lots.  But  as 
the  population  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States  increased,  the  local 
supplies  of  fresh  meats  became  insufficient  for  their  wants,  and  the 
development  or  artificial  refrigeration,  both  in  the  packing  house  and 
in  transportation,  rendered  the  fresh  meats  of  animals  killed  in  the 
West  available  for  these  distant  markets. 

In  the  development  of  this  fresh-meat  business  we  were  unable  to 
find  local  people  in  a  position  to  handle  these  highly  perishable 
goods — the  jobber  had  no  refrigerating  chambers,  and  did  not  feel 
like  spending  the  necessary  money  to  equip  himself — so  that  we  were 
forced  into  creating  our  own  facilities  at  the  points  of  distribution. 
These  facilities  consist  of  cooler  and  refrigerated  chambers  in  which 
to  carry  the  fresh  meat  from  day  to  day.  This  character  of  equip- 
.  ment  is  expensive.  In  some  cases  the  packer  has  put  up  his  own 
building,  in  other  cases  it  has  been  possible  to  find  owners  of  prop- 
erty who  were  willing  to  construct  suitable  premises  on  a  rental  basis, 
thus  requiring  no  outlay  of  capital  by  the  packers. 

As  the  requirements  of  the  trade  became  more  particular  it  became 
necessary  to  do  some  processing  nearer  to  the  point  of  distribution 
than  the  packing  house,  and  this  has  been  a  natural  addition  to  the 
function  of  the  branch  house.  This  comprises  such  processes  as  the 
final  smoking  of  hams  and  bacon,  the  cooking  of  hams  and  other  such 
articles,  the  making  of  fresh  sausage  and  luncheon  meats.  The  vary- 
ing requirements  of  the  different  localities  have  thus  been  provided 
for  by  the  individual  units. 

This  development  of  our  branch  houses  necessitated  the  employ- 
ment of  considerable  staffs  of  men  to  operate  the  branch,  such  as 
salesmen,  cashiers,  credit  men,  bookkeepers,  clerks,  etc.,  the  expense 
of  which  required  a  considerable  volume  of  business  to  keep  the  cost 
of  operation  reasonable. 

'*The  margin  upon  which  the  business  is  conducted  is  so  narrow 
that  the  successful  operation  of  the  branch  house  depends  on  keeping 
as  large  a  volume  as  possible  passing  through  it. 

Each  of  our  branches  has  its  own  manager  and  staff  of  salesmen 
selling  our  own  brands  and  has  built  up  its  own  trade  connection  and 
established  our  brands  in  its  locality.  Individual  initiative  is  de- 
veloped all  along  the  line.    In  our  organization  we  speak  of  a  man 
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as  being  a  good  "  Kingan  "  man,  meaning  that  he  understand  our 
goods,  believes  in  them,  and  knows  our  ways  of  doing  business.  Un- 
der Government  control  or  operation  we  believe  this  would  be  done 
away  with. 

We  mention  these  facts  to  outline  the  manner  in  which  our 
branches  have  developed  and  to  show  the  necessity  want  which  we 
and  other  packers  have  filled  in  establishing  them  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  constituted  and  used  at  the  present  day.    > 

We  have  mentioned  the  refrigerator  cars  as  an  important  link 
in  the  chain  of  distribution  and  we  would  like  you  to  appreciate  that 
the  managing  and  operation  of  them  is  so  closely  related  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  perishable  products  that  their  operation  is  now  an 
integral  part  of  the  business.  In  them  we  ship  such  highly  perish- 
able articles  as  fresh  beef  and  pork,  sausage  and  boiled  hams,  pre- 
pared luncheon  meats,  and  sliced  bacon,  hundreds  of  miles  even  in 
the  hottest  summer  weather,  thus  providing  wholesome  fresh  meats 
in  good  condition  to  many  places  that  otherwise  could  never  have 
them  in  the  summer  season.  i 

There  are  three  general  types  of  refrigerator  car,  the  beef  car, 
the  provision  car,  and  the  peddler  car,  each  designed  for  its  own 
particular  purpose.  There  is  also  the  tank  car  for  shipping  edible 
lard  and  fats.  Each  business  requires  its  special  number  of  each  I 
type  according  to  its  volume  of  sales  and  the  nature  of  the  product 
its  sells  and  the  manner  in  which  it  sells  it. 

Kingan  &  Co.  now  own  and  operate  157  dressed  beef  cars,  341 
provision  cars,  42  peddler  cars,  and  6  lard  tank  cars.  We  also  own 
and  operate  5  furniture  cars  for  moving  cooperage,  10  coal  cars,  and 
3  tankage  cars. 

The  beef  cars  are  used  for  shipping  fresh  meats  to  the  branches 
or  on  direct  sales  to  other  wholesale  distributors.     They  are  loaded        \ 
each  day  with  the  special  assortment  required  and  the  orders  are 
regulated  and  timed  so  as  to  keep  a  steady  and  freshly  arriving       1 
supply  at  the  distributing  center.  » 

The  provision  cars  are  used  for  the  less  perishable  products,  such 
as  cured  meats  and  lard. 

The  peddler  cars  are  combination  beef  and  provision  cars,  used 
for  local  shipments,  loaded  with  the  salesmen's  orders  in  rotation 
and  unloaded  at  each  stopping  point,  thus  enabling  a  local  business 
to  be  done  over  distances  of  several  hundred  miles  in  the  most  perish-       j 
able  articles.  .  | 

These  cars  must  be  kept  spotlessly  clean  to  insure  the  product  ar- 
riving sweet  and  in  good  condition.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  be  scalded  and  scoured  after  each  trip.  It  is  therefore  not 
feasible  to  load  them  with  other  classes  of  merchandise,  which  the 
railroad,  if  they  owned  them,  would  require  to  do.  j 

Refrigerator  cars  require  a  great  deal  of  upkeep  and  repair,  which        j 
the  railroads  in  the  past  have  not  had  the  facilities  or  been  desirous 
of  doing,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  perfect  condition,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  perfect  insulation  at  all  times. 

They  are  iced  usually  the  day  before  shipment  to  insure  cold. tem- 
perature when  loaded. 

The  number  of  cars  owned  by  us  is  just  sufficient  for  our  business 
and  the  continuity  of  shipments  depends  on  the  prompt  return  of 
the  cars  from  destination.    It  is  not  possible  to  successfully  carry 
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large  stocks  of  perishables  in  the  eastern  and  southern  markets  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  goods  and  the  distribution  depends  on  the  steady 
supply  arriving  in  most  cases  daily,  fresh  from  the  packing  house. 
This  necessities  a  steady  daily  supply  of  suitable  cars,  which  is  made 
possible  by  us  owning  our  own  and  tracing  them  through  our  own 
traffic  department. 

The  cars  can  not  be  called  a  money-making  end  of  the  business 
and  are  not  operated  for  profit  or  loss  but  for  the  convenience  and 
advantage  in  the  handling  of  the  products  they  carry.  In  recent 
years  they  have  been  operated  at  a  material  loss.  The  Kingan  Re- 
frigerator Line  shows  a  loss  during  1917,  $6, 128.18 ;  1918,  $46,672.94. 

The  cars  are  owned  solely  for  the  efficient  operation  of  the  busi- 
ness. Any  lessening  of  the  present  degree  of  efficiency  which  has 
taken  years  to  attain  would  seriously  impair  the  business  in  the 
highly  perishable  articles  which  to-day  form  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  volume. 

Taking  all  the  above  into  consideration,  we  feel  that  under  Gov- 
ernment control  the  refrigerator,  cars  would  not  be  operated  as  effi- 
ciently and  economically  as  when  under  our  own  management. 

We  view  with  considerable  concern  the  fact  that  the  bill  under 
consideration  contemplates  removing  from  the  control  of  ourselves 
the  .owners  of  the  business,  certain  most  essential  links  in  the  chain 
of  our  operations,  through  Government  regulations  by  license  or 
otherwise  of  the  cars  and  the  branches  which  we  have  had  to  provide 
for  the  necessities  of  our  business. 

We  consider  the  bill  under  consideration  as  a  step  toward  Gov- 
ernment control  of  industries  which  we  believe  will  be  very  deteri- 
mental  to  their  development  along  efficient  and  economical  lines. 

We  believe  that  under  Government  control  or  ownership  of  all  or 
part  of  the  business,  the  packing  industry  would  not  render,  its 
highly  complicated  and  specialized  service  in  distributing  the  neces- 
sities of  life  to  the  people  as  economically  or  as  efficiently  as  it  has 
been  doing.  Consequently  we  do  not  think  that  Government  con- 
trol such  as  is  proposed,  would  enable  the  live-stock  raiser  to  receive 
any  more  for  his  animals  or  the  consumer  to  buy  the  finished  product 
for  any  less  money. 

We  can  not  see  how  an  industry  can  be  successfully  carried  on  if 
the  freedom  of  the  distributing  and  selling  efforts  of  the  house  is 
restricted  or  controlled.  This  feature  is  a  serious  one  from  the  point 
of  view  of  obtaining  the  necessary  capital  required  to  carry  on  and 
handle  the  large  volume  at  the  present  high  level  of  prices,  which 
are  likely  to  prevail  for  some  time  to  come. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  other  industry  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
packing  industry  which  is  operated  on  so  narrow  a  margin.  This 
economical  service  has  necessitated  the  development  of  large  volume 
and  quick  turnover  to  show  a  satisfactory  return  on  the  capital  in- 
vested. . 

In  point  of  fact,  though  Kingan  &  Co.  have  been  in  business  tor 
about  50  years,  the  owners  have  never  received  more  than  a  nominal 
interest  on  their  investment,  with  one  exception,  about  20  years  ago 
a  moderate  issue  of  stock,  capitalizing  a  part  of  the  reserves  then 
existing.  The  earnings  from  year  to  year  with  the  above  exception 
have  gone  back  into  the  business,  largely  in  order  to  provide  the 
necessary  buildings  and  plant  to  furnish  increasing  facilities  to  care 
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for  the  natural  and  steadily  increasing  production  of  the  farms  of 
the  country. 

In  the  general  conduct  of  the  business,  the  ability  to  sell  the 
product  at  a  reasonable  profit  through  an  established  selling  organ- 
ization, gives  the  necessary  confidence  to  buy  the  live  stock  and  kill 
them  and  manufacture  the  product  into  the  articles  most  in  demand 
and  during  the  heavy  winter  killing  season,  to  accumulate  a  stock 
of  such  articles. 

It  is  only  the  knowledge  of  what  the  selling  organization  can  do 
with  the  product  that  enables  the  management  to  go  ahead  with  the 
purchases  of  the  live  animals  and  keep  up  the  volume. 

It  has  only  been  through  the  gradual  development  of  the  intricate 
selling  organization  comprising  the  trained  salesmen,  the  refriger- 
ator car  and  the  branch  house,  that  it  has  been  possible  to  distribute 
even  under  average  weather  conditions  the  many  different  products 
of  the  packing  house,  many  of  a  highly  perishable  nature,  to  the 
American  consuming  public,  which  is  the  most  particular  and  the 
best  fed  people  in  the  world.  This  has  only  been  rendered  possible, 
summer  and  winter  the  year  around,  through  the  facilities  which 
the  packer  has  provided. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  finished  your  preliminary  statement? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Esch,  do  you  wish  to  ask  any  questions? 

Mr.  Esch.  You  are  the  largest  packer  in  the  United  States  next 
to  the  so-called  big  five? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  think  so.  I  think  we  are,  yes ;  but  perhaps  Jacob 
Dold  &  Co.  may  be  larger  than  we  in  some  lines. 

Mr.  Esch.  What  are  the  total  head  of  cattle  and  hogs  that  you 
slaughter  per  annum? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  kill  about  1,000,000  or  1,250,000  hogs  per  annum, 
:  bout  100,000  cattle,  and  about  50,000  small  stock. 

Mr.  Esch.  You  have  developed  your  industry  wholly  independent 
of  the  so-called  big  five? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Esch.  You  have,  during  the  50  years  of  your  experience,  had 
no  agreements,  understanding,  or  arrangements  with  the  big  five? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No. 

Mr.  Esch.  In  any  phase  of  your  industry  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No. 

Mr.  Esch.  You  have  been  during  all  your  existence,  then,  active 
competitors  with  these  big  five  packers? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  have. 

Mr.  Esch.  Have  you  found  in  the  various  buying  markets  where 
you  buy  full  play  for  competitive  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes;  we  have. 

Mr.  Esch.  And  you  have  been  an  active  competitor  with  the  big 
five  notwithstanding  their  agreement  as  to  percentages  of  purchases 
of  stock? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes ;  we  have  been  active  competitors,  and  we  have 
found  the  active  competitors. 

Mr.  Esch.  And  where  they  dominate  a  stockyard  have  you  found 
it  difficult  or  impossible  to  get  your  share  of  the  stock  that  is  offered 
for  sale  on  that  market  ? 
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Mr.  Sinclair.  We  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in  buying  what 
stock  we  wanted  on  any  market  provided  the  price  was  right,  and  we 
were  willing  to  pay  it.  We  go  in  the  spring  sometimes,  after  the 
Indiana  hogs  are  largely  exhausted,  to  the  western  markets  at  times 
to  buy  live  stock,  and  we  have  always  been  able  to  get  along  all 
right. 

Mr.  Esch.  Have  you  but  one  packing  plant?. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  kill  hogs  in  Indianapolis,  and  also  in  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Mr.  Esch.  Those  are'  the  only  two  plants  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Those  are  the  only  two  packing  plants ;  yes. 

Mr.  Esch.  Have  you  found  that  the  percentage  of  increases  of 
purchases  of  stock  in  the  primary  markets  has  interfered  with  your 
purchases  of  stock  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No. 

Mr.  Esch.  Have  the  methods  used  by  the  big  packers  of  splitting 
shipments  or  purchases  of  wiring  on,  as  it  is  called,  or  any  of  those 
practices,  interfered  with  your  getting  your  supply  on  any  of  these 
primary  markets? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No ;  we  never  heard  of  them  until  we  saw  them  in 
the  Trade  Commission's  report. 

Mr.  Esch.  Now  that  you  have  heard  of  them,  looking  back  to  your 
experience,  do  you  find  that  these  practices  have  militated  against 
your  opportunities  of  purchasing  the  supply  you  needed  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  have  never  noticed  it. 

Mr.  Esch.  Coming  to  the  question  of  refrigerator  cars,  as  I  un- 
derstood your  testimony,  you  must  have  about  500  special  cars. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  have  about  500 ;  yes. 
1     Mr.  Esch.  And  you  said  your  losses  in  refrigerator  cars  last  year — 
f  1918— were  $46,000? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Esch.  And  six  or  seven  thousand  dollars  the  year  previous? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Esch.  The  refrigerator  car  has  a  high  depreciation  percentage, 
has  it  not? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  In  regard  to  depreciation  we  follow  the  rates  pre- 
scribed by  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association,  which  are  6  per 
cent  per  annum. 

Mr.  Esch.  What  have  you  found  is  the  average  life  of  a  refriger- 
ator car? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  In  regard  to  the  age  of  the  cars,  it  has  been  our 
practice  that  when  refrigeTator  cars  got  to  be  about  18  or  19  years 
old  we  scrap  them.  In  this  connection  we  have  been  informed  by 
the  concerns  who  build  our  cars  that  the  average  life  of  a  refrigerator 
car  owned  and  operated  by  a  railroad  is  about  7  years,  whereas 
our  experience  has  been  that  we  get  from  18  to  19  years'  life.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  we  do  not  permit  an  empty  car  to  be  set  for 
outbound  loading  unless  it  has  been  passed  on  by  our  inspectors  in 
our  car-repair  shops,  where  each  carls  carefully  inspected  and  gone 
over  after  each  trip  and  any  defects  remedied  or  tightening  up 
attended  to.  This  has  greatly  prolonged  the  life  of  our  cars,  as  they 
are  never  permitted  to  get  into  a  run-down  condition. 
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We  have  not  found  that  the  railroads  have  given  such  careful 
attention  to  refrigerator  cars  which  they  own  and  operate,  and  it  'is 
our  experience  that  there  are  very  few  roads  which  have  the  proper 
knowledge  and  materials  to  take  care  of  refrigerator  cars  in  this 
manner.  We  might  add  that  it  has  been  our  experience  that  where 
the  body  of  one  of  our  cars  has  been  damaged  en  route  and  repaired ', 
by  the  railroads  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  we  have  to  do  the  work  over 
again,  because  we  have  found  that  they  have  not  replaced  the  insula- 
tion in  the  proper  manner,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the, 
proper  preservation  of  the  perishable  products  loaded  therein. 

Mr.  Esch.  Is  the  percentage  of  depreciation  high  because  of  the 
fact  of  the  rotting  of  the  wooden  material  and  the  rusting  of  the 
metal  material? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes ;  where  ice  and  salt  are  used  in  the  icing  of  the 
cars,  the  action  of  the  salt  is  very  hard  on  the  metal. 

Mr.  Esch.  So  that  the  depreciation  percentage  of  refrigerator 
cars  is  greater  than  the  ordinary  box  car  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  would  say  so. 

Mr.  Esch.  And  the  cost,  of  course,  is  very  much  greater  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Esch.  Is  that  an  element  that  accounts  in  part  for  your  loss 
in  1918? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No ;  I  think  our  losses  are  largely  owing  to  the  high 
cost  of  both  wages,  which  we  have  had  in  our  repair  shop,  and  the 
materials  in  our  repair  shop,  and  also  the  fact  that  during  last  win- 
ter the  cars  were  very  badly  tied  up,  owing  to  the  blockade  of  the 
eastern  ports  and  also  the  snow;  so  that  the  mileage  earned  was 
small. 

Mr.  Esch.  That  accounted  largely  for  your  losses  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Esch.  Would  it  be  true  if  the  Government  owned  the  refrig- 
erator cars ;  would  they  be  likely  to  suffer  loss  as  the  private  oper- 
ators suffer  loss  from  like  causes? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Well,  unless  they  were  very  carefully  watched  and 
operated,  I  imagine  they  would. 

Mr.  Esch.  If  the  Government  took  over  the  refrigerator  cars, 
would  it  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  establish  an  agency  or 
an  organization  especially  devoted  to  the  operation  of  refrigerator 
cars? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  would  say  so,  both  in  the  tracing  of  them  and  in 
the  repair  of  them. 

Mr.  Esch.  Now,  you  own  these  refrigerator  cars  and  they  go  into 
interstate  commerce  upon  a  contract  with  the  carrier? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Esch.  Under  that  contract  no  other  individual  in  the  same 
line  of  business  has  the  right  to  use  your  car  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  They  do  use  them  at 
times. 

Mr.  Esch.  They  have  used  your  cars  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  contract  to  prevent  it. 

Mr.  Esch,  How  about  your  lease  or  your  contract  with,  the  rail- 
road company?    Does  that  give  you  the  exclusive  use  of  your  car? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  know  of  any  arrange- 
ment of  that  kind. 
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Mr.  Esoh.  You  have  known  that  your  cars  were  used  by  those  in 
the  same  industry? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Esch.  Have  you  used  the  cars  of  others  in  the  same  industry  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Esch.  So  that  is  a  reciprocal  arrangement? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Esch.  Or  practice,  rather,  not  an  arrangement  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes.  We  do  not  like  to  have  our  cars  used,  because 
it  delays  the  returning  of  them,  and  we  lose  track  of  them,  and  they 
get  lost. 

Mr.  Esch.  When  you  send  out  a  refrigerator  car  from  your  pack- 
ing plant,  you  expect  it  to  return  to  you  empty  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  do. 

Mr.  Esch.  Then  you  do  not  get  anything  for  the  back  haul? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  think  the  mileage  is  paid  on  the  haul  both  ways. 

Mr.  Esch.  Then,  you  charge  your  rate  in  contemplation  of  the 
fact  that  there  may  be  no  back  haul? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  The  cars  move  under  an  arrangement  whereby  the 
railroad  pays  a  mileage  of  one  cent  per  mile  under  load  and  in  the 
return  direction  for  every  run.  We  receive  no  other  remuneration 
other  than  the  mileage  for  the  use  of  the  car.  We,  in  turn,  pay  to 
the  railroad  the  tariff  rate  of  freight  for  the  load  of  our  product 
that  is  in  the  car. 

Mr.  Esch.  When  you  send  your  car  out  from  your  packing  plant, 
it  returns  to  you  empty  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  It  does. 

Mr.  Esch.  Then,  the  car  does,  not  have  a  back  haul  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No. 

Mr.  Esch.  Then,  it  does  not  have  any  earning  capacity? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No. 

Mr.  Esch.  Would  that  account  for  loss  in  operation  of  refriger- 
ator cars  by  private  industry? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  the  refrigerator  car  has 
to  be  kept  really  for  the  one  class  of  product.  It  can  not  be  loaded 
with  general  merchandise.  For  instance,  the  majority  of  the  ship- 
ments are  moving  eastward,  and  there  is  not  enough  meat  moving 
westward  to  be  able  to  load  all  the  cars  with  meat. 

Mr.  Esch.  Then  you  expect  your  cars  to  come  back  empty  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  do. 

Mr.  Esch.  You  say  you  have  41  or  42  peddler  cars  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Esch.  Do  you  have  to  make  arrangements  with  the  railroads 
over  which  the  peddler  car  is  sent  for  icing? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  When  a  car  requires  reicing  in  transit  we  show  this 
by  notification  on  the  bill  of  lading  and  the  car  is  iced  accordingly. 
Further  than  this  there  is  no  contract  with  the  railroad  for  this 
service.  We  pay  the  cost  of  reicing  in  transit.  We  do  the  initial 
icing  before  loading  and  shipping,  in  our  own  plant  also  at  our  own 
expense. 

Mr.  Esch.  Do  you  do  your  own  icing? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  do  have  to  make  arrangements  with  the  rail- 
roads; yes. 
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Mr.  Esch.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  last  July  issued 
an  order  practically  requiring  the  carriers  to  take  over  the  icing 
plants.     Did  they  take  over  any  of  yours? 
Mr.  Sinclair.  We  have  not  any  icing  plants. 
Mr.  Esch.  Then  your  icing  is  done  by  the  carrier  plants  ? 
Mr.  Sinclair.  It  is. 

Mr.  Esch.  Have  you  found  the  peddler  car  to  be  a  profitable  in- 
stitution ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  It  is.     It  is  a  cheaper  way  of  distributing  goods. 
It  is  about  the  cheapest  form  there  is  of  distributing  the  goods. 

Mr.  Esch.  Just  explain  that  to  the  committee,  please ;  why  it  is  a 
cheaper  form  of  distribution. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  The  salesman  is  working  out  of  the  head  office  and  . 
we  run  our  peddler  cars  out  of  Indianapolis,  covering  a  territory  of 
about  200  or  300  miles  within  a  radius  ar.ound  Indianapolis,  and  we 
do  not  require  the  equipment  of  a  branch  house. 
Mr.  Esch.  And  that  is  less  expensive? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  are  not  required  to  put  in  a  branch  house  to 
cover  that  territory,  because  we  can  do  it  by  a  peddler  car. 
Mr.  Esch.  You  must  have  some  soliciting  agency,  do  you  not  ? 
Mr.  Sinclair.  There  is  a  salesman  who  travels  over  the  road. 
Mr.  Esch.  Does  he  travel  in  the  train  with  the  car  ? 
Mr.  Sinclair.  No  ;  in  our  case  the  salesman  goes  over  his  route  once 
a  week,  and  he  sends  in  his  order  for  the  car  to  be  loaded  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  and  the  orders  are  loaded  in  the  car  in  rotation,  so  that  the 
orders  for  the  first  town  that  the  car  stops  at  are  in  the  door  of  the 
car,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Esch.  Then  the  butchers  along  the  route  know  the  day  of 
arrival  of  the  car? 
Mr.  Sinclair.  They  do;  yes. 

Mr.  Esch.  And  they  take  their  own  equipment  to  the  warehouse 
or  to  the  car  door  and  carry  their  supplies  to  their  shops,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  In  some  cases  we  make  deliveries  through  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  local  draymen,  and  in  other  cases  the  customers 
come  and  get  their  own  stuff,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  town. 
Mr.  Esch.  You  find  that  the  peddler  car,  therefore,  is  an  abso- 
lutely essential  feature  of  your  distribution  system? 
Mr.  Sinclair.  It  is. 

Mr.  Esch.  And  its  economies  and  advantages  justify  its  exist- 
ence as  a  special  car? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Very  much  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Esch.  In  the  territory  in  which  you  operate  peddler  cars, 
do  you  have  the  opposition  or  the  Big  Five  peddler  cars? 
Mr.  Sinclair.  We  do. 

Mr.  Esch.  Suppose  they  have  their  own  icing  plants  and  branch 
houses,  would  those  agencies  afford  competitive  means  whereby,  your 
business  would  be  interfered  with? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Well,  we  are  up  against  their  competition  every 
where  we  go. 

Mr.  Esch.  And  you  have  got  to  meet  that? 
Mr.  Sinclair.  We  have  got  to  meet  that  and  have  met  it. 
Mr.  Esch.  Do  you  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  other  products 
save  beef  products  and  their  bv-nroducts? 
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Mr.  Sinclair.  We  have  a  small  cheese  business  which  we  do  in  con- 
nection with  our  branch  at  Syracuse,  N  Y. 

Mr.  Esch.  That  is  the  only  thing  you  engage  in  outside  of  the 
regular  business  of  a  packer  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 

Mr. ,  Esch.  Do  you  find  that  the  packers,  the  large  packers,  in 
manufacturing  or  handling  large  number  of  other  products  not  allied 
with  the  packing  industry  gives  them  an  advantage  in  the  selling 
market  over  you  who  only  confine  yourself  to  the  packing  industry ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  can  not  say  that  we  have  found  it  so. 

Mr.  Esch.  By  specializing  in  the  packing  industry  can  you  effect 
economies  that  will  enable  you  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  big 
packers  who  indulge  in  other  industries  aside  from  the .  packing 
industry.  In  other  words,  do  the  profits  of  other  industries  operated 
by  the  packers  enable  them  to  make  prices  lower  than  you  can  make 
them,  you  confining  yourself  only  to  the  packing  industry  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No  ;  we  have  not  found  that. 

Mr.  Esch.  You  have  not  found  .that? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No  ;  our  feeling  is  that  every  man  wants  to  sell  his 
goods  at  a  margin.    We  have  always  found  it  so. 

Mr.  Esch.  Your  objection  to  putting  the  refrigerator  car  in  Gov- 
ernment ownership,  or  at  least  withdrawing  them  from  their  present 
status,  is  your  fear  that  the  car  would  not  be  available  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  perishable  products,  and  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  them  to  be  available  at  the  time  of  use  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes.  .   ,  '•"•■'. 

Mr.  Esch.  That  is  your  main  purpose  in  opposing  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  in  that  regard,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Esch.  And  you  fear  that  Government  ownership  of  the  refrig- 
erator cars  with  a  governmental  agency  operating  them,  would  not 
give  you,  as  a  packing  plant,  the  same  facilities  for  the  distribution 
of  your  perishable  products  that  you  now  have  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes ;  I  may  say'  we  feel  that  way. 

Mr.  Esch.  And  do  you  feel  that  your  ownership  and  operation  of 
refrigerator  cars  gives  you  an  undue  or  monopolistic  advantage  over 
the  packer  much  smaller  than  yourself  ? 

Mr!  Sinclair.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Esch.  Why, not? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Well,  if  one  is  doing  an  interstate  business  through 
as  many  branch  houses  as  we  have — we  have  15 — and  operate  peddler 
cars,  we  feel  that  it  is  a  great  help  to  us  to  be  able  to  do  that  business 
through  our  own  cars. 

Mr.  Esch.  Yes ;  but  the  small  packer  can  not  buy  and  own  a  re- 
frigerator car  line.  He  has  to  rely,  therefore,  upon  certain .  refrig- 
erator cars  as  the  common  carrier  can  supply  him,  and  he  thereby 
suffers  a  disadvantage,  the  disadvantage  that  you  fear  will  follow 
if  the  Government  takes  over  all  refrigerator  cars. 

.  Mr.  Sinclair.  I  have  stated  that  the  supply  of  railroad  refrigera- 
tors available  to  the  packer  who  does  not  own  his  own,  would  greatly 
depend  upon  his  location.  It  is  our  belief  that  a  packing  house  lo- 
cated off  the  main  channels  through  which  refrigerator  equipment 
is  passing,  would  not  be  in  any  way  better  off  for  his  supply  of 

refrigerators  under  Government  ownership  or  control. 

99927— 19— pt  3—10 
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A  very  large  percentage  of  the  refrigerator  cars  in  the  country  are 
passing  through  Chicago  and  it  is  therefore  quite  natural  that  a 
packing  house  located  in  Chicago  would  have  an  advantage  in  the 
supply  over  one  located,  say  in  the  northwest  or  to  the  south,  several 
hundred  miles  from  Chicago  and  off  the  beaten  track  and  we  do  not 
feel,  in  this  respect,  that,  Government  ownership  or  control  of  the 
c.ars  would  be  of  any  benefit  because  the  cars' will  be  most  readily 
available  at  or  near  the  points  where  they  are  naturally  passing 
through. 

Mr.  Esch.  Then  your  theory  would  be  that  all  packing  plants 
should  ultimately  own  and  operate  their  own  refrigerator  cars  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  would  say  so. 

Mr.  Esch.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  handicap  upon  capital 
invested  in  a  packing  industry,  which  would  have  to  start  without 
refrigerator  cars,  because  of  its  smallness.  and  thus  have  to  meet  the 
competition  of  the  packers  who  have  their  own  refrigerator  cars? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  It  depends  upon  where  he  is  located.  In  some  cases 
a  man  is  located  in  a  good  railroad  position;  I  mean,  in  a  central 
position,  where  he  can  get  a  supply  of  cars  from  the  railroad.  In 
other  cases,  I  imagine,  it  is  more  difficult,  where  he  is  more  off  of  the 
beaten  track. 

I  think  this  can  best  be  done  by  an  illustration  of  our  own  case  in 
the  development  of  the  Kingan  Refrigerator  Line. 

.This  was  organized  in  January,  1892.  The  first  equipment  owned 
was  50  refrigerator  cars,  which  cost  $762.50  each,  a"n  investment  of 
$38,125.  This  was  followed  by  .a  further  purchase  of  50  cars  in  No- 
vember of  the  same  year  at  $845  each,  an  investment  of  $42,250.  No 
more  cars  were  bought  until  December  10,  1892,  when  25  were  pur- 
chased at  $847.50,  amounting  to  an  investment  of  $21,862.50;  After 
this,  there  were  no  further  purchases  untij  1895  when  125  second- 
hand cars  were  bought  at  $771.24,  an  investment  of  $96,405.08.  This 
provided  an  equipment  of  242  cars  at  an  investment  of  $198,642.58. 
.  Subsequently,  as  the  business  grew,  requiring  more  cars,  more  of 
these  were  added  from  time  to  time.  At  that  time  the  cars  were 
operated  at  a  moderate  profit  and  it  is  only  in  recent  years,,  since 
1911  in  fact,  that  the  cars  have  shown  a  loss  in  operation,  owing  to 
the  greatly  increased  amount  of  depreciation  which  has  followed  iPn 
the  higher  initial  cost  of  the  new  cars,  which  to-day  cost  $3,500  and 
the  increased  cost  of  all  labor  and  materials  necessary  for  their  up- 
keep and  repair. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  rates  allowed  us  for  mileage  by  the  rail- 
roads have  not  kept  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  increased  ex- 
penses, which  has  caused  the  cars  in  recent  years  to  be  an  expense 
rather  than  carrying  themselves.  ■ 

Another  contributing  factor  has  been  the  increase  of  upkeep 
owing  to  the  increasingly  rough  handling  the  cars  have  had  from 
the  railroads.  The  present  practice  of  handling  long  heavy  trains 
has  greatly  increased  the  wear  and  tear  on  car  equipment  owing  to 
the  greater  concussion  in  stopping  and  starting  these  long,  heavy 
trains,  and  the  handling  of  cars  in  switching,  particularly  in  yards, 
where  a  hump  is  used,  has  caused  much  heavier  wear  and  tear  tl 
formerly. 
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Mr.  Esch.  I  do  not  care  to  ask  any  more  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  Mr.  Esch's  inquiries,  do  you 
object  to  the  railroads  owning  the  stockyards? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  To  the  railroads  owning  the  stockyards? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  object  to  the  railroad  companies  owning 
the  stockyards  to  which  they  deliver  cattle  on  shipments? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  do  not  think  so ;  no. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  regard  the  stockyards  as  a  proper 
terminal  facility  of  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  suppose  it  is,  really ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  essential  to  the  business  of  the 
packers  that  they  should  own  these  stockyards? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  would  not  say  so.  We  do  not  hold  any  stock- 
yards. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  do  not  object  to  divorcing  the  stock- 
yards from  packer  ownership,  do  you? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  far  as  we  are 
concerned  it  Would  not'  affect  us  in  any  way. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  affect  you  if  the  railroads  owned 
them? 

Mr:  Sinclair.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  ownership  of  a  stock- 
yard by  a  packer  company  has  a  natural  tendency  to  give  an  advan- 
tage in  the  purchase  of  stock  to  those  packing  companies  that  do  own 
the  stockyards  over  purchasers  of  animals  who  do  not  own  them  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  have  never  found  it  so. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  practically  no  competition,  as  I 
gather  from  your  statement,  between  you  and  the  large  packers;  in 
fact,  there  has  been  a  theoretical  competition,  but  I  do  not  believe 
they  have  ever  been  in  your  way  from  what  you  say. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  They  are  buying  livestock  in  our  Indianapolis  yards 
and  we  buy  livestock  in  the  western  yards  at  times  where  they  are 
buying. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  buying  in  the  yards  as  between 
themselves  apparently  in  competition? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  When  we 
go  there  we  buy  really  the  stock  we  want  and  we  have  always  been 
able  to  do  so  without  any  interference. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  do  not  think  it  is  in  the  public  interest 
for  the  railroad  companies  to  own  these  stockyards  which  are  termi- 
nal facilities  of  the  railroads.  You  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  in 
the  public  interest,  or  that  it  would  be  in  the  public  interest  for  the 
railroads  to  own  them  instead  of  the  packers? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Well,  we  have  not  found  any  necessity  for  that  so 
far  as  our  business  has  been  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  of  the  whole  business ;  not  simply 
Kingan  &  Co.'s  business.    I  am  speaking  of  the  effect  it  has  upon 
the  public  interest,  genarally. 
Mr.  Sinclair.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would,  make  any  difference. 
The  Chairman.  You  say  the  railroad  companies  do  the  icing  of 
your  cars  after  they  leave  your  plant  ? 
Mr.  Sinclair.  Tney  do. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  icing  efficiently  done? 
Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  They  can  do  that  part  of  the  service? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes;  they  can  do  that  part. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  not  that  an  essential  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  It  is.. 

The  Chairman.  Without  it  you  could  not  operate  the  cars? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  afraid  for  the  railroad  companies  to 
have  anything  further  to  do  with  these  cars,  besides  the  mere  icing 
of  them  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Well,  it  is  a  question  of  maintaining  the  suj 
from  day  to  day.  We  must  have  cars  this  morning  to  ship  our 
meat  that  we  have  prepared,  because  it  will  not  keep.  The  fresh 
meats  are  not  frozen,  they  are  only  chilled,  and  if  they,  are  not 
shipped  out,  or  if  there  is  any  delay  along  the  line,  the  meat  goes 
stale.  The  business  is  being  done  in  a  very  close  way  in  that  re- 
spect.   There  is  not  much  time  to  lose. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  essential  to  the  success  of  your  business 
for  you  to  own  these  cars,  as  I  understand  you. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  think  so ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  how  is  the  packer,  who  does  not  own  cars, 
going  to  compete  with  you  when  you  do  own  them,  and,  as  you  say, 
they  are  essential  to  your  success? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  think  most  people  who  are  doing  an  interstate 
business  own  some  cars. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  them? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  do  not  know  that  all  of  them  do ;  but  I  know  a 
good  many  of  them  do. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  it  comes  down  to  this  point:  It  is  essential, 
in  order  to  do  a  packing  business  in  interstate  commerce,  to  own 
the  cars. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  If  you  are  doing  a  branch  house  business,  such  as 
ours.  There  are  some  businesses  where  they  do  not  make  very  many 
fresh  meats,  where  they  cure  nearly  all  of  their  products. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  doing  a  fresh-meat  business, 
and  the  business  being  open  to  everybody  who  wants  to  engage  in 
it,  and  unless  they  are  able  to  own  and  have  capital  sufficient  to  own 
refrigerator  meat  cars,  just  as  you  claim  you  own  them — and  you 
admit  you  do  own  them. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  they  can  not  go  into  this  competitive  busi- 
ness with  you  who  do  own  the  cars  and  be  on  an  even  balance  with 
you? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  have  meant  it  could  not  be  done  as  efficiently  as 
we  can  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  not  do  it  as  efficiently,  then  you  can 
not  earn  as  much  money,  can  you  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Yet  you  expect  every  packer — against'  such  com- 
petition as  you  can  afford — to  struggle  along  until  he  gets  strong 
enough,  in  spite  of  that  competition,  to  furnish  himself  with  the 
same  facilities  in  the  way  of  private  cars«that  you  have  now?    ; 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  grew  up  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  would  propose  that  everybody  must 
grow  up  in  that  way  or  not  succeed.    I  assume  you  want  to  make 
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that  a  condition  that  they  are  not  to  have  the  use  of  your  cars  or 
be  on  equal  terms  with  yourself,  that  they  must  fight  the  competi- 
tion that  you  are  able  to  furnish  by  reason  of  your  car  ownership 
until  they — in  some  way  or  other — get  strong  enough  and  prosper- 
ous enough,  so  that  in  spite  of  you  and  those  who  do  own  cars,  they 
become  able  to  own  their  own  cars? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Well,  there  are  some  businesses,  as  I  said  a  moment 
ago,  which  have  developed  along  different  lines.  There  are  not  very 
many  puckers  who  have  developed  along  the  line  of  distributing 
fresh  meats  and  highly  perishable  articles  through  branches.  Some 
people  do  not  want  to. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  do  you  state  as  a  witness,  before  this  com- 
mittee, that  your  private  cars  are  open  to  the  public  on  equal  terms 
with  yourself  in  the  use  of  those  cars  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  have  an  understanding  that  the.  cars  be  re- 
turned to  us. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  actual  practice  and  as  to  con- 
tracts that  you  may  have  with  the  railroad  companies  for  carrying 
those  cars.  Are  they  open  to  any  and  everybody?  Suppose  I 
wanted  to  ship  some  fresh  meats  in  one  of  your  refrigerator  cars  and 
it  was  at  the  station  in  my  city  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  You  can  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  I  the  right  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  know  it  is  done. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  no  objection  to  it? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  would  rather  not,  because  we  are  counting  on 
that  car  coming  back  and  being  reloaded  again. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  a  fact  that  these  refrigerator  cars  are 
open  to  the  general  public,  why  should  not  the  stockyards  be  open 
to  the  general  public  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  In  what  way  are  they  not  open  to  the  general  public  ? 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  they  should  not  be  owned  by  the 
packers. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Oh. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  interject  one  question? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  just  waiting  for  him  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Winslow.  I  would  like  to  have  him  explain  one  thing. 

Mr.  Eayburn.  I  thought  he  answered  that  question  a  wnile  ago 
when  he'said  he  had  no  objection  to  the  transportation  companies 
controlling  the  stockyards. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  objection  to  the  railroads  owning  the 
stockyards  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  object  to  licensing— m  other 
words,  to  object  to  anything  different  from  what  is  now  being  done. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No;  we  stated  in  our  brief 

>  The  Chairman.  I  beg  your  pardon,  if  I  overlooked  that.  You 
are  opposed  \  to  Federal  licensing  of  you  or  any  one  else  to  do  this 
business  and  to  placing  any  terms. or  conditions  on  that  service. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes.;  on  the  selling  end  of  the  business. 

The.  Chairman.  On.  the  selling  end? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes;  that'is  what  we  are  particularly  referring  to.. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  catch  it  that  you  had  qualified  it  in 
that  way. 
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Mr.  Sinclair.  Our  statement  says  that  we  do  not  want  the  facili- 
ties which  we  have  had-  to  provide  for  ourselves,,  which  we  could  not 
get  anybody  else  to  provide,  in  the  way  of  both  branch  houses  and 
cars,  we  do  not  want  them;  licensed  or  controlled,,  because  that  is  the 
natural  outlet  for  the  product. 

The  Chairman.  I  may  have  misunderstood  you.  Mr.  Doremus, 
have  you  any  questions? 

Mr.  Doremus.  I  believe  Mr.  Winslow  wants  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  Winslow.  I  merely  wanted  him  to  explain  one  statement  in 
connection  with  a  question  the  chairman  asked.  I  do  not  remember 
hearing  the  witness  state  who  did  own  the  stockyards  in  Indianapolis. 
Is  that  your  location  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes;   Indianapolis. 

Mr.  Winslow.  By  whom  or  by  what  company  are  the  stockyards 
there  owned? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  The  Belt  Railroad  &  Stock  Yards  Co.  owns  the 
stockyards. 

Mr.  Winjslow.  And  not  the  railroad? 

Mr.  Sin  clair.  No ;  it  is  not  the  railroad's. 

Mr.  Winslow.  But  some  private  corporation? 

Mr.  Sin  clair.  It  is  a  private  corporation. 

Mr.  Winslow.  I  thought  that  might  clear  up  the  subject  a  little 
bit. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Mr.  Sinclair,  do  you  want  the  committee  to  under- 
stand that  your  privately  owned  refrigerator  cars  are  open,  to  the' use 
of  your  competitors? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  They  are  used  by  our  competitors. 

Mr.  Doremus.  And  in  what  way  are  you  reimbursed  for  their  use? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  do  not  know  that  we  ever  are.  If  we  lose  track 
of  them,  I  do  not  think  we  are  reimbursed.  We  get  mileage  on 
them. 

Mr.  Doremus.  How  does  it  happen  that  your  competitors  use  your 
own  refrigerator  cars  without  your  knowledge,  or.  does  that  practice  ( 
exist  by  virtue  of  some   arrangement  you  have  with,  your  com- 
petitors? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No ;  we  may  ship  a  carload  of  meat  to  the  man  we 
have  sold  it  to,  and  he  may  reload  that  car  for  his  own  use  to  ship 
to  some  point  that  he  wants  to  ship  to. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Do  we  understand  from  that  that  you  have  no  con- 
trol over  your  own  car  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Not  entirely  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Doremus.  You  have  contracts  with  the  railroads,  of  course, 
for  the  transporting  of  your  own  refrigerator  cars? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  With  reference  to  Mr.  Esch's  question  as  to  whether 
we,  as  owners  of  refrigerator  cars,  have  any  written  contract  with 
the  railroads  for  their  operation,  we  would  refer  also  in  this  connec- 
tion to  page  814,  Mr.  Doremus's  questions  on  the  same  subject. 

We  have  not  at  the  present  time,  nor  have  we  ever  had  any  written 
contract  with  the  railroads  as  to  the  operation  of  our  refrigerator 
cars.  There  is  an  unwritten  understanding  between  the  carriers  that 
a  privately  owned  refrigerator  car  will  be  returned  empty  over  the 
same  route  that  it  moved  under  load  when  it' best  suits,  their,  con- 
venience to  do  so. 
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However,  when  the  railroads  have  a  load  of  similar  product  mov- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction  they  are  at  liberty  to  use  the  car  for  re- 
turn loading  in  the  direction  of  home. 

Mr.  Doremus.  I  am  reminded  by  Gov.  Sanders  that  you  must  have 
a  written  contract  with  the  railroad? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  do  not  know  of  it,  if  there  is;  but  there  may  be. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Will  you  look  into  that  matter  for  us,  and  if  you 
have  a  contract  with  the  railroads  have  it  filed  as  a  part  of  your 
hearing. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  will;  yes. 

Mr.  DoremUs.  What  was  your  turnover  last  year"? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  figure  the  value  of  our  plants  and  branch  houses 
m  the  United  States  at  $4,775,000'. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Do  you  know  how  that  would  compare  with  Ar- 
mour &  Co.'s  turnover? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  do  not  know  what  their  turnover  was.  I  saw  in 
the  newspapers  the  other  day — no ;  their1  statement  has  not  been  pub- 
lished.   I  have  not  seen  it.    I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Do  you  know  how  that  would  compare  with  Swift 
&Co.? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  saw  their  turnover  in  the  paper  the  other  day. 
I  do  not  recollect  what  the  figures  were. 

Mr.  Esch.  Sales  in  excess  of  $1,200,000,000: 

Mr.  Sinclair.  It  was  over  $1,000,000,000, 1  know. 

Mr.  Doremus.  That  was  Swift  &  Co.? 

Mr.  Esch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Mr.  Sinclair,  what  is  the  value  of  your  plant? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  would  say — this  is  speaking  from  recollection— 
the  value  is  between  ten  and  twelve  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Does  that  include  the  value  of  the  Richmond  plant  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes ;  that  includes  the  value  of  the  Richmond  plant 
and  our  branches. 

Mr.  Doremus.  What  is  your  capital  investment  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  The  authorized  capital  is  $5,000,000. 
Mr.  Doremus.  How  much  paid  in? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Three  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Mr.  Doremus.  What  rate  of  earnings  did  you  pay  on  your  capital 
investment  last  year? 
Mr.  Sinclair.  You  mean  dividends? 
Mr.  Doremus.  Dividends  to  stockholders. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  think  the  dividend  was  10  per  cent— the  first  year 
we  have  ever  paid  10  per  cent. 
Mr.  Doremus.  Do  you  carry  any  of  your  earnings  into  surplus? 
Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 
Mr.  Doremus.  How  much  ? 
Mr.  Sinclair.  It  amounts  to  about  $8,700,000. 
Mr.  Doremus.  $8,700,000  last  year? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No  ;  that  is  the  total  accumulated  reserve.  . 
Mr.  Doremus.  That  is  what  you  have  in  your  surplus  now  ? 
Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Doremus.  How  many  years  have  you  been  accumulating  that 
surplus? 
Mr.  Sinclair.  About  45  years. 
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Mr.  Doremtts.  Did  you  declare  any  stock  dividends  last  year? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Not  last  year. 

Mr.  Doremtts.  When  did  you  declare  your  last  stock  dividend? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  About  20  years  ago. 

Mr.  Doremus.  And  none  since  that  time? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  None'  since  that  time.  ,;.  - 

Mr.  Doremtts.  What  did  you  add  to  your  surplus  last  year?  ri 

Mr. -Sinclair.  You  mean  for  the  year? 

Mr.  Doremtts.  For  1918,  or  according  to  how  you  keep  your  books. 
Do  you  keep  them  by  the  calendar  year? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No;  we  ended  our  year  October  31,  1918. 

Mr.  Doremus.  What  did  you  carry  into  surplus  for  that  year? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  have  not  our  books  finally  closed  yet.  We  have 
not  got  things  finally  fixed  up. 

Mr.  Doremtts.  What  did  you  carry  into  surplus  the  year  before.? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  $1,083,631.75  for  1917.  I  might  add  that  this 
amount  may  seem  large  to  the  committee,  but  the  business  that  year 
showed  a  considerable  profit  because  of  the  fact  that  the  year  started 
with  live  hogs  at  9f  cents  and  the  price  steadily  advanced  all  the 
year  until  it  was  around  .19  cents,  thus  there  was  a  steady  advance 
in  values  through  the  year,  and  the  apparent  profit  was  largely  on 
account  of ,  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  inventory.  We  are 
shortly  approaching  the  time  when  the  very  reverse  will  happen, 
when  we  are  getting  down  from  the  present  war  level  of  prices,  -and 
any  earnings  made  in  the  process  of  going  up  will  be  very  fully 
required  to  offset  the  losses  in  coming  down  to  a  normal  level  again. 

Mr.  Doremus.  From  the  general  character  of  your  business,  there 
is  much  difference  between  your  business  and  that  of  the  five  big 

E ackers,  so-called.     I  gathered  that  from  what  you  said  in  answer  to 
[r.  Esch's  question. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  do  a  meat-packing  business. 

Mr.  Doremus.  But  you  do  not  handle  all  these  side  lines  that  the 
five  big  packers  handle  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No;  we  have  not  gone  into  them. 

Mr.  Doremus.  You  sell  lard,  of  course  ? . 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes ;  that  is  a  natural  product. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Do  you  sell  any  of  the  substitutes  for  lard? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  do  not  manufacture  any  compound.  We  buy 
What  compound  we  sell. 

Mr.  Doremus.  What  substitutes  do  you  buy  and  sell  to  the  public? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  What  is  commonly  known  as  compound  lard. 

Mr.  Doremus,  Do  you  manufacture  or  buy  and  sell  any  other  sub- 
stitutes for  meat  products  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No. 

Mr.  Doremus.  I  take  it  from  that  statement  that  all'  the  commodi- 
ties you  ship  in  these  peddler  cars  are  related  products— legitimate 
by-products  of  the  meat  business  ? 

,.  Mr.  Sinclair.  We  do  a  little  business  in  butter,  cheese,  and  eggs 
now  and  then. 

Mr.  Doremus.  And  to  that  extent  the  general  character  of  your 
business  differs  materially  from  that  transacted,  by  *  the  five  big 
packers  ? , ; ,  r 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes;  I  would  say  so.  '""[. 

Mr.  Doremus!  Where  do  you  buy  the  most  or  your  live  stock? 
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Mr.  Sinclair.  In  Indianapolis. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Can  you  tell  us  about  what  proportion  of  your  live 
stock  you  buy  in  Indianapolis  ?  - 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  would  say  in  recent  years  it  has  been  about  90  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Where  else  do  you  buy  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  buy  in  Nashville  and  Louisville,  East  St.  Louis, 
Peoria,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  we  have  bought  in  Sioux  City, 
St.  Paul,  and  Chicago. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Can  you  tell  Us  what  percentage  of  your  live  stock 
you  buy  in  the  Chicago  market? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  It  is  very  small. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Very  small  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Doremus.  How  about  Sioux  City  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  have  not  bought  there  in  recent  years  to  any 
great  extent. 

Mr.  Doremus.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  buy' very  little  in  Chicago 
and  in  the  western  markets. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  It  is  only  in  Case  our  local  receipts  are  small  that 
we  buy  in  the  western  markets,  and  we  have  not  done  much  outside 
buying  like  that  in  the  last  two  years^  because  Indiana  has  been 
raising  a  great  many  hogs. 

Mr.  DoremttSj  Do  any  of  the  five  packers,  to  your  knowledge,  buy 
extensively  live  stock  in  Indianapolis,  Nashville,  and  these  other 
places  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  They  all  do. 

Mr.  Doremus.  To  any  considerable  extent  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Armour  has  a  packing  house  in  Indianapolis,  and 
his  purchases  I  would  think  are  about  1,000  hogs  a  day  or  something 
like  that.     Swift  are  the  largest  of  the  outside  buyers  in  Indianapolis. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Where  do  you  buy  your  live  stock. for  your  Eich- 
mond  plant? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  buy  that  locally  in  Eichmond  and  also  in  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville,  principally ;  sometimes  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Would  it  be  a  correct  statement  to  say  that  so  far 
as  the  live-stock  market  is  concerned,  yon  are  not  brought  into  ajry 
serious.  competition  with  the  five  large  packers  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No  ;  I  would  say  we  are  in  active  competition  with 
them.  Swift  are  buying  hogs  on  the  Indianapolis  market  almost 
every  day,  and  so  are  Armour. 

Mr.  Doremtts.  You  buy  90  per  cent  in  Indianapolis?      . 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Doremus.  And  you  say  Armour  &•  Co.  has  a  packing  house 
at  Indianapolis? 
Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  Mr.  Doremus,  will  you  please  ask  the  witness  whether 
he  knows  the  proportion  of  purchases  between  Armour  and  Swift  at 
Indianapolis  as  compared  with  their  purchases  ? 
Mr.  Doremus.  I  did  ask  him  that.    Can  you  answer  that  question? 
Mr.  Sinclair.  The  percentage? 

Mr.  Dewalt.  Proportionately,  are  the  purchases  of  Armour  and 
Swift  larger  than  your  purchases?  You  say  you  purchase  90  per 
cent  at  Indianapolis. 
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Mr.  Sinclair.  That  is  90  per  cent  of  our  own  purchases. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  How  does  that  compare  in  value  with  the  purchases 
of  Armour  and  Swift  at  the  same  point? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  It  is  materially  more  than  Armour  and  it  is  a  good 
deal  more  than  Swift. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  It  is  a  good  deal  more  than  Swift? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes ;  it  is  a  good  deal  more  than  Swift. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey :  Could  I  put  practically  the  same  ques1- 
tion?  What  proportion  of  the  total  sales  at  the  Indianapolis  stock- 
yards do  you  buy? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  suppose  we  get  around  40  per  cent. 

Mr:  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  And  60  per  cent  are  sold  outside? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  would  like  to  amplify  my  statement  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  hog  receipts  in  the  Indianapolis  yards  and  append  a 
table  showing  the  relative  purchases  of  the  different  buyers,  with 
percentages : 


Hog  receipts  at  Tfldianapblis. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1, 100,  no 
331,775 
30,688 
732,615 
381,423 

P.ct. 
42 
13 
U 
29* 
14 

877,345 
299,230 
157,814 
725,284 
291,057 

P.ct. 
37 
13 
6 
32 
12 

1,017,358 
429,985 

'  106,688 
925,739 
270,206 

P.ct 
37 

15 

4 

34 

10 

2,576,611 

2,350,730 

2,719,976 

Mr.  Dewalt.  That  answers  the  question. 

Mr.  Doremus.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hamilton,  have  you  any  questions? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  have  just  a  question  or  two.  Mr.  Sinclair,  in 
response  to  a  question  propounded  by  Mr.  Esch,  you  stated,  as  I 
understood  you,  that  refrigerator  cars  were  used  in  the  distribution 
of  groceries.    What  did  you  mean  by  groceries  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No;  I  did  not  say  groceries.  If  I  did,  I  conveyed  a 
wrong  impression. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  thought  it  was  somewhat  inconsistent  with  cer- 
tain other  statements,  and  therefore  I  asked  you  the  question. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No  ;  I  did  not  say  groceries. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  do  not  use  these  refrigerator  cars  for  any 
purpose  other  than  the  distribution  of  the  products  of  the  animals 
you  slaughter? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Under,  the  laws  of  what  State  is  your  corporation 
organized  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  are  an  English  corporation  organized  on  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  organized  some  50  years  ago? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Is  your  corporation  represented  on  the  Food 
Administration  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No.  ; 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  certain  dollar-a-year 
men  have  been  drawn  upon  by  the  Food-  Administration  for  counsel 
and  advice  with  relation  to  the  license  system  in  operation  during 
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the  war,  and  that  certain  of  these  clollar-a-year  men  came  from  the 
so-called  five  big  packers.    You  say  Kingan  &  Co.  have  furnished  no 
experts-? 
Mr.  Sinclair.  No  ;  we  have  not  furnished  any  experts. 
Mr.  Hamilton.  For  the  assistance  of  the  Food  Administration? 
Mr.  Sinclair.  No;  we  have  required  all  our  talent  to  run  our  own 
business. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  stated  that  there  was  a  corporation  owning 
the  stockyards  at  Indianapolis.     What  is  the  name  of  that  corpo- 
ration ? 
Mr.  Sinclair.  It  is  called  the  Belt  Railroad  &  Stockyards  Co. 
Mr.  Hamilton.  Do  any  of  your  people  own  stock  in  the  Belt  Rail- 
road &  Stockyards  Co.  ? 
Mr.  Sinclair.  Not  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
Mr.  Hamilton.  To  some  extent  then? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  own  110  shares,  common  stock,  $50  par  value, 
purchased  in  1913  and  1915,  at  existing  market  prices.  I  bought 
these  "merely  as  an  investment  in  an  Indiana  corporation,  as  the  taxes 
on  them  are  paid  at  the  source. 

Mr.  Samuel  Ried,  of  Kingan  &  Co.,  also  owns  40  shares,  preferred 
stock,  $50   par   value,   purchased   as   an   investment   of   the   same 
character. 
Mr.  Hamilton.  Any  other  in  your  corporation? 
Mr.  Sinclair.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  you  say  that  no  other  stockholder  of  Kingan 
&  Co.,  so  far  as  you  know,  owns  any  stock? 
Mr.  Sinclair.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
Mr.  Hamilton.  Is  this  stockyards  corporation? 
Mr.  Esch.  Mr.  Hamilton,  you  might  ask  him  whether  the  other 
packers  own  any  stock  in  that  company. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes;  that  is  the  next  question.     Mr.  Sinclair,  will 
you  answer  that  question?  . 
Mr.  Sinclair.  I  do  hot  know  it  if  they  do. 
Mr.  Hamilton.  You  have  not  investigated  that  ? 
Mr.  Sinclair.  No. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Would  you  be  able  to  ascertain  that  before  you  go 
over  your  testimony  here? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  could  get  access  to  the 
list  of  shareholders  of  the  company  or  not. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  '  Very  well ;  if  you  are  able  to  obtain  any  informa- 
tion in  relation  to  that  the  committee,  of  course,  would  like  to  know 
about  it. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  access  to  a  list  of  the 
shareholders  of  the  Belt  Railroad  and  Stockyards  Co.  However,  I 
understand  that  none  of  the  larger  packers  own  any  stock  in  the 
company,  and  as  I  said  in  my  testimony,  neither  does  Kingan  &  Co. 
Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Sinclair,  when  your  corporation  takes  these 
excursions  into  outlying  territory  for  the  buying  or  live  stpck,  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  you  are  in  competition  with  other  packing 
corporations  ? 
Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  In  actual  practice  do  you  not  accommodate  your- 
self in  a  general  way  to  the  prices  prevailing  on  the  particular  day, 
or  days,  that  you  buy  at  those  stockyards  where  you  buy? 
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Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  In  your  experience,  who  fixes  the  prices  to  be  paid 
from  day  to  day  in  these  stockyards  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  think  the  value  of  live  stock  is  established  by  the 
demand  there  is  for  the  product  of  the  live  stock. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  mean  to  say  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
governs  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  As  far  as  we  know,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  So  far  as  you  know,  absolutely? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  has  been  stated  here,  if  I  am  not  in  error  in  my 
recollection,  that  in  the  buying  of  stock  the  five  packers  apportion 
among  themselves  the  buying  from  day  to  day.  Have  you  had  any 
opportunity  to  observe  any  such  fraternal  apportionment.?         ■., 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No ;  we  have  not.     We  have  not  any  knowledge  of  it. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Well,  if  you  wanted  stock  pretty  badly,  you  could 
not  get  it  if  the  five  packers  did  not  want  you  to  get  it,  could  you  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  It  depends  on  who  is  willing  to  pay  the  most  for  it 
I  think  the  fellow  who-  will  pay  the  highest  price  will  get  it. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Theoretically,  yes;  that  is  the  good,  old-fashioued 
notion  about  competition. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  think  you  will  find  that  in  practice,  too.  We  do. 
We  find  that  absolutely. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Have  you  had  such  experiences  with  these  five 
packers  in  the  stock  you  have  bought  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  could  not  give  specific  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  There  are  friendly,  commercial  relations  between 
you  and  the  five  packers,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Well,  we  know  them  and  they  know  us,  just  like  any 
.( ompetitors  in  a  business  do. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  if  you  should  appear  at  Omaha  or  Sioux  City, 
and  tell  the  representatives  of  the  five  packers  that  you  had  to  have 
so  many  head  of  cattle  of  a  certain  grade  on  a  certain  day,  they 
would  not  oppose  your  obtaining  those  cattle,  very  strenuously,  would 
they? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  think  if  they  wanted  them,,  they  would.  When  we 
go  to  an  outside  stockyards  to  buy  we  do  not  tell  the  representatives 
of  the  other  packers  what  we  want-^or  that  we  are  in  the  market. 
We  place  our  order,  by  telegram  usually,  with  the  commission  nian 
or  order  buyer  we  use,  and  he  executes  the  order,  and  it  is  not 
necessarily  known  for  whom  he  is  buying. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  But  they  would  not  want  them  very  badly  that 
day,  would  they  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  do  not  know.    I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Have  you  ever  noticed  that  your  appearance  on 
the  market  has  caused  a  bulge  in  prices,  the  day  that- you  appeared? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  do  not  know  that  we  are  enough  of  a  factor  in  the 
business  to  do  that. 

Mr." Hamilton.  Precisely.  :■■ 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  would  like  to  qualify  that  by  saying  that  it  de- 
pends on  how  much  the  receipts  are  at  that  particular  point  on  that 
day.  If  there  are  small  receipts  and  a  great  many  orders,  the  prices 
will  naturally  go  up.  and  we  will  be  a  factor  along  with  the  others 
in  wanting  the  stuff  and  putting  the  price  up. 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  Of  course^  that  is  the  theory  of  it.    I  was  trying  to 
get  at  the  practice. 

Mrl  Sinclair.  I  would  say  that  was  the  practice,  so  far  as  our  ex- 
perience is  concerned. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  In  the  sale  of  your  meats,  do  you  .send  your  ped- 
dler cars  out  through  Indiana  mostly  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes;  Indiana  and  Ohio,  and  sometimes  into  Illinois. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Are  your  territorial  limits  of  purchase  respected 
by  your  competitors  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  have  no  territorial  limits. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  understood  you  to  say,  or  I  got  the  general  idea 
that*  first,  you  are  located  in  Indiana  ? 
!  Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  then  that  you  do  business  at  Nashville? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  that  you  do  a  business  at  Richmond? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  you  do  business  very  largely  in  Indiana .  and 
in  certain  Southern  States? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  By  way  of  purchase.    I  am  speaking  now  of  pur- 
chase. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  you  have  not  been  buying  very  extensively 
in  the  western  yards  of  late  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  your  purchases  at  Chicago  are  negligible  ?, 

Mr.  Sinclair.  They  are. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Now,  as  to  sales  of  your  product,  you  are  selling, 
as  I  gathered,  only  the  products  of  the  animals  you  slaughter. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Practically  speaking;  yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  outside  of  Indiana  your  market  is  largely  in 
the  East,  of  course. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton!  Do  you  have  cold-storage  establishments  in  the 
East? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  would  not  call  them  cold-storage  establishments. 
Thev  are  what  are  called  beef  coolers. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Beef  coolers? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes;  where  they  are  carried  at  a  temperature  of 
about  35  degrees,  so  that  the  beef  will  not  freeze. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  For  chilled  beef. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  is,  you  ship  a  certain  portion  of 'your  output 
,to  these  coolers  for  preservation  ? 

Mr.. .Sinclair.  -  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  sale  in  the  territory  tributary  to  each  cooler? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Do  you  undersell  your  competitors? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  That'  depends,  I  think,  there  again  on  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  If  we  are  liberally  supplied  with  fresh  meats, 
and  have  got  to  move  them,  we  will  naturally  make  a  lower  price  on 
them  than  we  would  otherwise. 

Mr.  Hamilton.'  If  you  have  a  heavy  supply  ? 
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Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes.     If  the  weather  changes- 


Mr.  Hamilton.  By  the  way,  describe  one  of  these  coolers.    What 

is  it?  ..-,-' 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Well,  it  is  a  chamber  with  ammonia  pipes. 
Mr.  Hamilton.  It  is  a  chamber,  but  is  it  not  mote  than  a  cham- 
ber?    Isn't  it  a  large  establishment  for  the  accommodation  of  your 
products  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Well,  a  cooler  is  a  part  of  a  branch  house,  you  see. 
A  branch  house  is  not  all  cooler  space. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Very  well,  then,  you  differentiate — what  I  refer  to 
as  cold  storage  you  refer  to  as  a  "  branch  house." 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Well,  the  branch  house — most  of  the  branch  houses 
have  cooler  space  in  them,  equipped  for  doing  beef  business. 
Mr.  Hamilton.  What  is  the  business  of  your  branch  house? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  It  sells  beef  and  fresh  pork,  and,  in  a  good  many 
cases,  we  smoke  hams. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  is  a  distributing  point,  then,  for  your  products? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  It  is. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  For  illustration,  you  have'  a  "branch  house  in  New 
York? 

Mr-  Sinclair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  A  branch  house  in  Boston  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  one  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  have  one  here  in  Washington  and  one  in  Phila- 
delphia, one  in  Baltimore,  and  one  in  Harrisburg. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  distribute  a  large  amount  of  meat  products 
per  annum? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  do. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Taking  it  over  a  given  period,  for  illustration,  of 
one  month,  ordinarily,  do  your  prices  run  under,  to  the  consumer— 
and  by  the  consumer  I  assume  you  are  selling  to  the  retail  market? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  sell  to  the  retail  dealer  mostly. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Now,  if  your  prices  were  under  your  competitor's, 
the  retail  dealer  would  patronize  you  exclusively,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  As  a  rule  he  will ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  If  you  sold  to  any  considerable  extent  under  your 
competitor  you  would  outgrow  them  rapidly,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  If  I  could  last  out  I  would. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  If  you  could  last  out.    Why  can't  you  last  out? 

Mr.  Sinclair,  I  presume  I  would  be  losing  on  the  goods. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Why  should  you  lose  money? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  don't  want  to. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  .  I  say  why  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  There  are  certain  times 

Mr.  Hamilton  (interposing).  You  buy  discreetly  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.-  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  they  do  not,  if  I  understand  you— they  do 
not  fix  the  prices  that  you  pay  for  the  stock  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  know. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  you  can  undersell  your  competitors  a  frac- 
tion of  a  cent,  or  a  cent,  or  whatever  it  might, be? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Well,  I  don't  want  to  convey  the  impression  that  we 
can  turn  our  goods  out  cheaper  than  any  other  man. 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  No;  but— well,  I  beg  pardon.  I  won't  interrupt 
you.    Proceed  with  your  answer. 

Mr.  Sincla^s.  I  mean  that  there  are  occasions  when  our  price  may 
be  lower  than  the  other  man's  price,  if  we  are  at  the  moment  well 
supplied • 

Mr.  Hamilton  (interposing).  They  are  not  habitually  lower. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  They  are  not  habitually  lower ;  no,  sir.' 

Mr.  Hamilton.  On  the  whole  they  run  on  about  the  same  scale. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  think  we  get  rather  higher  prices  for  the  most  .of"* 
our  products. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Rather  higher  prices  for  most  of  your  products  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  do. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Give  the  cause  of  it. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Because  we  turn  but  what  we  consider,  and  think  the 
trade  considers,  a  very  high  quality  of  goods. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  cater  to  the  elite? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  try  to  do  our  business  as  well  as  we  know  how 
and  turn  out  the  goods  as  best  we  know  how. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Can't  the  packers — the  five  packers,  so-called — • 
compete  with  you  as  to  quality  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Well,  some  people  think  so;  some  people  would 
prefer  their  goods  to  ours. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Then,  you  want  us  to  understand  that  your  trade 
has  developed  on  account  of  your  reputation  for  quality  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  That  is  the  reputation  our  house  has — that  we,  turn 
out  high-quality, goods. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Then,  you  do  not  choose  to  underbid  your  com- 
petitors as  to  prices  you  make  on  the  commodities  sold  by  you  1 
'  Mr.  Sinclair.  We  do  at  times.    There  are  times  when  we  will  be 
a  little  lower  than  the  other  man  will  be. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  But  you  say  you  are  turning  out  a  better  product 
than  they  are. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Well,  we  are  dealing  in  perishables,  and  perishables 
can  not  be  held.  If,  for  instance,  in  Washington  our  man  here  has 
a  liberal  supply  of  fresh  pork  loins,  and  they  have  been  moving  very 
well  in  nice,  cool,  frosty  weather,  and  suddenly  the  weather  turns 
warm,  the  demand  for  fresh  pork  immediately  eases  up,  and  we  have 
got  to  bring  the  price  down  in  order  to  move  them,  and  we  may  make 
a  loss  on  that  particular  shipment,  but  it  averages  up. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Well,  that  same  condition  applies  to  all  the 
packers  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  It  does;  yes;  and  we  may  be  temporarily  lower 
than  the  other  man,  or  he  may  be  temporarily  lower  than  us  through 
some  such  conditions  as  that,  which  are  arising  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  had  to  pay  last  night  for  part  of  my  dinner, 
85  cents  for  an  English  mutton  chop  and  a  baked  potato.    Is  there 
any  reason  why  the  consumer  habitually  should  be  obliged  to  pay 
those  prices  now  ? 
Mr.  Sinclair.  It  would  be  very  choice_  mutton. 
Mr.  Hamilton.  It  was  not  so  very  choice. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Will  you  tell  the  rest  of  the  committee  where  you 
get  those  cut  rates?     [Laughter.] 
Mr.  Hamilton.  Well,  I  don't  care  to  ask  any  more  questions. 
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The  Chairman.  There  was  one  question  I  forgot  to  ask  and  in- 
tended to  ask.  About  what  per  cent  of  the  animals  that  you  buy, 
hogs  and  cattle,  are  sold  as  fresh  meat? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Well,  all  the  beef,  or  practically  all  the  beef,  is 
sold  as  fresh  meat,  with  the  exception  of  the  canners.  There  are 
certain  classes  of  cattle  that  are  bought  for  canning.  They  are,  of 
course,  not  sold  fresh.  Parts  of  them  are.  But  of  the  hogs,  there 
are  only  certain  parts  of  the  hogs  that  are  sold  fresh.  The  whole 
hog  is  not  sold  fresh,  and  I  imagine  the  percentage 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  don't  mean  the  percentage  of 
the  animal  itself ;  but  the  percentage  of  your  business,  the  volume  of 
it,  the  hog  business.  Now,  about  how  much  of  that  is  sold  as  fresh 
meat  and  about  how  much  is  sold  as  cured  or  otherwise  prepared 
meat? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  You  mean  in  tonnage?  The  percentage  in  ton- 
nage? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  percentage  in  value.  What  percent- 
age in  value  of  your  hog  purchases  are  sold  strictly  as  perishable 
fresh  meat? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Well,  it  would  have  to  be  an  estimate.  I  have  no 
specific  figures  on  that  in  my  mind. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  with  the  company  long  enough 
to  have  a  pretty  good  idea,  haven't  you  ? 

Mr,  Sinclair.  I  would  say  about  30  per  cent  of  the  hog  is  sold 
fresh. 

The  Chairman.  About  30  per  cent  is  fresh  and  the  rest  in  some 
other  form.  I  know  I  have  been  eating  your  hams  and  bacon  so 
long  that  I  have  an  idea  you  did  not  make  anything  but  hams  and 
breakfast  bacon,  and  I  always  buy  them  when  I  can  get  them  in 
preference  to  anybody  else's. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to  go  to  the  floor.  May  I 
;isk  the  gentleman  a  few  questions? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Winslow.  You  are  regarded  as  what  is  known  as  an  inde- 
pendent corporation,  your  packing  houses? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Winslow.  As  such  do  you  feel  in  the  conduct  of  your  busi- 
ness any  pressure  of  what  you  would  call  an  undesirable  or  illegiti- 
mate character  from  any  combination  bf  packers  or  any  packer  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  do  not. 

Mr.  Winslow.  You  are  quite  willing  to  paddle  your  own  canoe 
and  are  glad  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  are. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  noticed  in  your  answer  to  the  question  a  few 
minutes  ago,  Mr.  Sinclair,  that  you  do  not  engage  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  .by-products  made  from  the  raw  material  in  your  establish- 
ment. 

Mr. .  Sinclair.  No. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Now,  what  do  you  do  with  your  raw  material  that 
comes  from  the  slaughtering  of  the  animals? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  sell  onr  tankage  to  the  fertilizer  concerns  in  the 
South,  generally.  <  . 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  what  do  yon  do  with  your  hides? 
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Mr.  Sinclair.  Our  hides  we  sell  to  the  tanners. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  don't  tan  them  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  don't  tan  them  ourselves. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  are  not  interested  in  the  tanning  business 
indirectly.? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No.    Our  hair, we  sell  to  people  who  dry  hair. 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  the  horns  you  sell  to  people  who  deal  in  them? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  To  the  glue  men. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  find  no  disadvantage  in  selling  this  raw  ma- 
terial to  various  concerns  that  engage  in  the  industry  of  manufactur- 
ing articles  out  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  think  you  do  just  as  well  by  selling  the  raw 
material  as  you  would  if  you  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  of  it  'i 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  say  that.  We  are  quite 
content  to  do  it  anyway.  We  don't  want  to  get  into  the  other  side 
of  it. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Now,  I  noticed  in  the  testimony  a  few  days  ago 
that  in  Denver  there  are  only  two  buyers  there  for  the  meat  animals 
that  come  to  that  market,  and  the  testimony  showed  that  they  divided 
the  buy  on  the  basis  of  50-50.  Now,  do  you  know  any  reason  why 
they  should  not  do  that?  That  is  to  say,  is  there  any  real  logical 
reason  why,  where  the  yards  are  controlled  by  the  packers,  they 
should  not  pay  just  what  they  please  for  the  product  they  buy?  Is 
it  not  a  condition  that  prevails  wherein  the  price  could  be  constantly 
lowered  to  a  point  where  it  would  barely  be  sufficient  to  still  retain 
the  yards  and  draw  the  cattle  in  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  think  if  they  got  the  market  too  low  it  iwouid 
attract  outside  shipping  demand,  as  always  happens.  That  would 
correct  itself. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Is  it  a  fact  that  there  is  any  discrimination  against 
the  producer  who  attempts  to  ship  his  cattle  from  the  Denver  market ; 
for  example,  to  Omaha? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  have  had  no  experience  of  that. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  have  had  no  experience  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Now,  in  the  yards  at  Indianapolis,  do  you  have  any 
acquaintance  with  the  buying  of  the  raw  product  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No;  I  have  a  general  say  as  to  the  thing  from  time 
to  time. 

Mr.  Stephens.  But  you  have  not  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
practices  of  the  buyers  there  in  the  yards,  the  men  who  go  out  to  buy 
the  stock  as  it  comes  in  ?    You  don't  know  what  their  practices  are  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Well,  we  know  the  way  we  ,want  them  to  act  and  we 
know  our  men,  and  we  have  every  confidence  that  they  will  act  in 
the  way  we  want  them  to  act.  They  are  men  we  have  every  con- 
fidence in. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Well,  there  is  no  reason,  so  far  as  you  can  see,  why 
your  concern  or  any  other  concern  would  pay  any  more  for  this  stock 
than  it  has  to  ?  When  you  go  into  the  market  to  buy  stock  you  are 
not  going  to  pay  any  more  than  you  have  to,  more  than  the  market 
compels  you  to  pay  ?    That  is  perfectly  natural. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 
99927— 19— pt  3 11 
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Mr.  Stephens.  Now,  isn't  it  also  perfectly  natural  that  where  there 
are  only  four  or  five  buyers,  they  are  going  to  agree  on  the  prices — 
not  necessarily  enter  into  any  contract,  but  isn't  it  perfectly  natural 
that  there  is  going  to  be  an  understanding  among  them  as  to  the 
price  which  they  will  pay  for  the  product  that  comes  in  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  would  not  say  so,  because  the  animals  on  a  partic- 
ular day,  say  cattle  or  hogs,  are  worth  about  the  same  to  one  man 
as  to  another,  because  they  are  all  selling-^we  are  all  selling  our  stock 
on  the  same  markets,  more  or  less,  and  what  competitive  conditions 
or  market  conditions  affect  one  would  affect  the  other  also. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Now,  there  is  a  great  fluctuation  in  prices  from  day 
to  day  in  the  markets.  Swift  &  Co.  give  as  a  reason  for  that  fluctua- 
tion in  this  pamphlet  that  they  put  out  that  the  producers  glut  the 
market  by  shipping  great  quantities  of  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  other 
meat  animals  to  market  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  instead  of  dis- 
tributing it  throughout  the  week.  Of  course,  the  Food  Administra- 
tion has  altered  that  during  the  war.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is 
a  fact  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Well,  I  think  in  the  Chicago  yards  their  big  day  of 
receipts  has  always  been  Monday,  and  I  think  Wednesday  has  been 
a  pretty  big  day,  too.  I  would  like  to  amplify  our  position  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Stephens's  question  in  regard  to  the  inequality  of  receipts  on 
different  days  of  the  week.  I  find  on  going  into  the  question  further 
that  the  live-stock  exchanges  for  many  years  have  been  endeavoring 
to  overcome  the  prejudice  in  the  "  country  "  that  certain  days  were 
the  proper  days  to  have  their  stock  on  the  market,  and  to  equalize 
receipts  over  the  six  days  of  the  week,  and  we  understand  that  a 
considerable  degree  of  success  has  been  met  in  the  more  western 
markets.  As  I  stated,  we  as  packers  would  very  much  prefer  to  have 
an  even  supply  on  each  day  of  the  week,  and  I  would  like  to  state 
that  it  is  greatly  to  our  interests  as  packers  to  see  the  live-stock  raiser 
succeed,  because  we  have  to  look  to  him  for  our  supply  of  raw  mate- 
rial, and  if  he  does  not  prosper  he  will  not  stay  in  the  business,  and 
therefore  there  will  be  less  animals  for  us  to  buy  and  manufacture. 
The  packing  business  is  done  on  so  close  a  margin  that  a  large  volume 
is  desirable,  and  this  can  not  be  obtained  without  a  liberal  production 
in  the  "  country  "  of  the  live  animals. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Yes ;  Wednesday  is  a  little  short  of  Monday. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes ;  in  fact,  on  those  two  days,  Mondays  and  Wed- 
nesdays, they  get  half  the  product  of  the  week  on  those  two  days. 
I  think  I  have  seen  statistics  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Now,  then,  is  there  a  tendency  to  lower  the  price  on 
those  days? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  There  naturally  is ;  yes. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  think  that  is  the  general  tendency  in  the  yards, 
as  you  have  observed  it,  at  Indianapolis  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes;  absolutely. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Of  course,  that  hasn't  a  thing  to  do  with  the  mar- 
keting of  the  products  which  is  made  from  those  animals,  has  it? 
Your  consumers  are  not  in  any  way  affecting  that  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  They  will  be.  If  we  get  the  price  down,  we  are 
likely  to  take  more  animals,  and  we  will  have  a  larger  supply,  and 
lower  prices  to  the  dealer. 
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Mr.  Stephens.  Of  course,  in  that  case  the  producer  is  the  one  that 
pays  the  fiddler.    He  is  the  one  that  suffers  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes;  he  is. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Even  now  Swift  &  Co.  blame  the  producers,  of 
course,  for  glutting  the  market  with  cattle  on  Mondays  and  Wednes- 
days, and  then  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
himself  and  he  wrote  another  one,  and  in  this  one  he  says,  on  page  9 
of  the  pamphlet  entitled  "  Statement  of  Swift  &  Co.,"  issued  August 
19, 1918 — in  this  statement  he  says : 

A  study  of  the  daily  hog  prices  for  1917,  as  published  in  the  Drover's  Jour- 
nal Yearbook,  shows  that  average  prices  for  all  Mondays  and  Wednesdays 
throughout  the  year  were  slightly  higher  than  the  average  prices  for  the  other 
days.  This  indicates  that  the  Trade  Commission  must  have  a  very  imperfect 
grasp  of  the  live-stock  prices. 

Now,  your  statement  is  that  the  trade  journal  here  is  wrong  then, 
as  quoted  by  the  packers,  as  proof  of  their  statement,  which  is  in 
contradiction  to  their  former  statement  that  the  average  prices,  paid 
on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  are  higher  than  they  are  on  other  days 
of  the  week  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Well,  I  don't  know  the  facts  in  that  case,  other  than 
what  you  have  stated  there.  I  am  merely  speaking  of  our  experience, 
of  what  generally  does  happen  when  there  are  large  receipts.  It  is 
usually  that  the  market  does  go  lower.  I  have  talked  of  this  situa- 
tion with  our  chief  live-stock  buyer,  who  from  his  observations 
would  say  that  the  facts  as  stated  in  Messrs.  Swift  &  Co.'s  pamphlet 
are  correct,  and  he  gives  as  the  reasons  for  this  apparent  contradiction 
of  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand,  that  on  those  days  the 
quality  of  the  receipts  is  generally  materially  better  than  on  other 
days,  which  would  lead  to  a  higher  average  price  upon  that  day; 
that  also  the  large  receipts  and  good  quality  induce  a  big  buying 
from  both  the  packers  and  especially  the  eastern  shippers,  buying 
for  eastern  packers,  who  want  good  quality  and  are  inclined  to  place 
their  orders  in  the  western  markets  on  the  days  when  large  receipts 
and  good  quality  are  to  be  expected.  This  combination  of  circum- 
stances very  often  creates  a  larger  proportionate  demand  for  the  re- 
ceipts than  on  other  days,  and  would  lead  to  the  average  price  being 
higher. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Well,  the  natural  thing  would  be  for  prices' to  go 
down.  That  would  be  the  natural  thing.  That  is  the  thing  that 
you  and  I  and  other  men  understand  by  competition. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Well,  is  that  under  the  present  system  of  controlling 
hog  prices  or  cattle  prices  ? 

Mr.  Stephens.  No;  this  is  under  the  old  system  that  prevailed. 
What  I  wanted  to  bring  out  is  this :  Why  do  the  farmers  ship  their 
cattle  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays?  Now,  there  is  no  reason  for 
that,  excepting  that  there  is  some  sort  of  inducement  offered  to 
them,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  -Sinclair.  No  ;  in  Indianapolis  we  generally  get  very  few  re- 
ceipts on  Mondays. 

Mr.  Stephens.  But,  of  course,  in  great  markets  like  Chicago  and 
Kansas  City,  they  are  all  the  same. 

Mr.  Esch.  Will  you  allow  me,  Mr.  Stephens.  That  result  may 
be  due  largely  to  the  matter  of  transportation  by  the  carriers,  in 
that,  by  having  two  shipping  days  a  week  they  can  make  full  trains 
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of  stock  and  give  them  'the  right  of  way,  and  thus  expedite  the 
movement. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes.  In  Kansas  City  and  Omaha,  their  big  day, 
as  a  rule,  is  Tuesday,  in  hogs. 

Mr.  Stephens.  In  hogs,  but  this  is  especially  of  beef  cattle  that 
I  am  talking  about  now. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Each  market  seems  to  have  some  presumable  trans- 
portation reasons  that  there  are  some  days  larger  than  others. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  think  that  your  former  statement  is  correct,  and 
this  statement  is  wrong,  Mr.  Sinclair.  My  information  seems  to 
be,  and  I  wonder  whether  or  not  you  will  bear  me  out  in  it,  that 
the  top  of  the  market  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays,  perhaps,  is  higher — 
I  mean  Mondays  and  Wednesdays — than  it  is  on  other  days  of  the 
week,  but  there  may  be  a  very  few  animals  purchasJd  at  the  top 
price,  and  the  average  might  be  much  under  the  other  days  of  the 
week. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  That  is  possible;  yes. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Because  I  can  not  see  any  other  reason  why  that 
should  be  so.  I  know  it  ruins  the  producers,  and  I  know  they  are 
not  to  blame  for  it;  and  I  am  quite  sure,  as  a  feeder  myself ,  i  that 
Mr.  Esch's  explanation  is  not  sound.  It  may  operate  to  a  small  ex- 
tent, but  the  feeders  of  the  country,  as  a  rule,  are  an  intelligent  class 
of  business  men  and  they  can  get  cars,  and  they  can  ship  their 
animals  on  any  day  of  the  week  they  think  it  is  to  their  best  advan- 
tage to  do  so,  and  for  some  reason  or  other,  they  believe  it  is  to  their 
advantage  to  ship  them  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  and  they  have 
a  deep-rooted  conviction  that  the  deliberate  purpose  of  the  packer 
is  to  inveigle  them  into  the  market  on  those  days  for  the  purpose 
of  congesting  the  market  and  bearing  down  the  prices.  Do  you 
know  whether  or  not  there  is  any  truth  in  that  conviction? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  don't  think  so.  I  know  that,  speaking  of  it  as 
packers  ourselves,  we  would  very  much  rather  have  a  steady  supply 
come  in  every  day,  so  that  we  would  not  on  one  day  have  to  buy  more 
hogs  than  we  can  kill  on  the  following  day  and  care  for. 

Mr.  Esch.  Eight  there,  Mr.  Sinclair,  in  response  to  Mr.  Stephens's 
suggestion,  Congress  may  be  responsible  for  this  concentration  of 
stock  movements  on  two  days  of  the  week,  in  that  we  passed  the 
28-hour  law,  in  which  a  common  carrier  can  not  carry  stock  more 
than  20  hours  without  taking  it  out,  feeding,  and  watering  it.  They 
therefore  concentrate  the  movement  to  the  two  days  of  the  week,  so 
they  can  send  through  trains  at  almost  express  speed,  and  thus  avoid 
violating  the  law  which  Congress  has  enacted. 

Mr.,  Sinclair.  That  might  have  something  to  do  with  it — to  avoid 
unloading  it. 

Mr.  Esch.  They  ship  a  very  large  amount  on  Sundays  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  that. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Sinclair,  I  came  in  contact  with  a  country-hide 
buyer  the  other  day,  and  he  was  greatly  agitated  over  what  he 
thought  was  an  absolutely  unfair  deal  in  the  matter  of  the  price  of 
hides.  He  claims  that  country  hides  were  discriminated  against 
unjustly.  What  do  you  know  about  the  price  of  country  hides  as 
compared  with  packer  hides? 
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Mr.  Sinclair.  I  haven't  much  to  do  with  the  hide  end  of  our 
business,  but  I  understand  that  country  hides,  as  a  rule,  are  not  as 
well  taken  off  as  packer  hides. 

The  values  of  country  hides,  as  fixed  by  the  War  Industries  Board 
in  their  schedule  of  maximum  prices  on  hides  and  skins,  during  the 
past  nine  months  will  range  from  10  to  25  per  cent  under  the  value 
of  packer  hides,  according  to  the  grade.  These  differences  arise 
through  the  difference  in  the  value  of  the  various  grades  of  both 
packer  and  country  hides  to  the  tanner,  according  to  the  quality  of 
leather  and  quantity  they  will  yield.  The  country  hides  are  not 
taken  off  the  carcasses  as  skillfully  as  the  packer  hides,  resulting  in 
more  cuts  and  blemishes  and  more  flesh  left  on.  They  are  not  han- 
dled as  uniformly  as  packer  hides ;  therefore  have  not  so  high  a  value 
in  the  yield  and  grade  of  leather.  The  War  Industries  Board,  in 
fixing  the  price  of  hides,  have  followed  and  reflected  about  the  same 
differentials  in  the  values  between  packer  and  country  hides  as  were 
in  effect  under  precontrol  conditions.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  value  of  hides  is  controlled  by  the  demand  for  leather 
goods,  so  that  the  value  of  the  hide  has  no  relation  to  the  cost  of  the 
live  animal,  but  naturally  has  an  effect  on  the  cost  of  the  dressed 
beef. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  know  what  the  difference  in  price  is? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  know  the  difference  in  price  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Has  the  price  been  fixed  on  hides  by  the  Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  It  was,  and  I  think  it  has  been  withdrawn,  or  it 
will  be  withdrawn  in  a  few  months.  I  think  the  announcement  has 
been  made  that  it  will  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Don't  you  think  that  the  packers  who  control  the 
great  bulk  of  the  hides  of  the  country  would  also  have  a  tremendous 
effect  upon  the  price  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  Stephens.  By  "  bulling  "  or  "  bearing  "  it,  either  one,  as  they 
saw  fit,  as  the  circumstances  warranted.     They  have  the  hides. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  suppose  the  large  buyer  or  the  lar.ge  owner  of 
stock  in  any  commodity  may  affect  the  market.  I  suppose  he  would 
do  it  in  hides. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  sell  your  hides  direct  to  the  tanners? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes ;  we  do. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Now,  do  you  know  what  the  price  of  hides  is  at 
the  present  time?    Do  you  happen  to  recall? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No ;  I  don't  know.    I  really  couldn't  say. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Is  the  price  of  hides  related  to  the  price  of  the 
live  animal  on  foot? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  At  the  present  time  and  for  a  great  many  years 
this  has  not  been  the  case.'  The  value  of  the  hides  has  been  higher 
than  the  value  of  the  live  animals.  Just  at  present  the  top  price 
on  live  cattle  for  the  choice  kind  is  around  19  cents  per  pound  and 
the  value  of  the  hide  off  this  same  animal  is  29  cents.  There  is  even 
a  wider  spread  between  the  value  of  the  hides  and  the  cost  of  the 
live  animals  in  the  cheaper  grades  of  cattle. 
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Mr.  Stephens.  I  notice,  or  at  least  it  is  my  impression,  that  the 
price  of  hides  per  pound  is  a  great  deal  less  than  the  price  of  beef— 
I  mean  live  animals,  and  of  course  I  can  see  no  reason  for  that  in 
view  of  the  tremendously  high  price  of  leather,  unless  it  is  that 
the  packers  merely  arbitrarily  fix  it  to  suit  their  own  desire. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  The  price  of  hides  is  fixed  now,  and  it  has  been  for 
some  time  over  a  year. 

Mr.  Stephens. 'And  there  are  just  two  things,  Mr.  Sinclair,  in- 
volved in  this  bill — two  principal  things.  One  is  the  transfer  of 
the  yards  and  terminals  and  cars  to  the  carriers,  and  the  other  is 
the  licensing  of  the  packers.  Now,  as  I  understand  it  you  have  no 
objections  to  the  transferring  of  the  yards  and  terminals  to  the 
carriers.    You  have  no  objection  to  that? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  see  no  reasons  against  it? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  really  approve  of  it,  then,  or  at  least  do  you 
approve  of  it? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  necessity  for 
it.    So  far  as  we  have  seen  there  is  no  necessity  for  it. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Anyhow  you  see  no  objection  to  that  feature  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Now,  the  only  objection  I  noticed  that  you  had  to 
the  transfer  of  the  refrigerator  cars  was  that  you  thought  perhaps 
they  would  not  be  cared  for  well  enough  by  the  railroad  companies ; 
that  they  would  neglect  the  scientific  preparation  of  the  car  for 
the  sanitary  transportation  of  the  meats. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  That  is  not  the  only  objection. 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  the  other  one  was  having  some  control  over 
the  supply? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Having  a  steady  supply  come  in  every  day. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Would  that  objection  be  answered  by  a  superin- 
tendent of  transportation,  if  these  cars  were  transferred  to  the  rail- 
roads ?  I  mean  refrigerator  transportation.  Do  you  not  think  that 
a  traffic  manager  empowered  to  do  this  one  thing,  namely,  take  care 
of  these  refrigerator  cars;  to  see  that  they  are  properly  cleaned;  to 
see  that  they  are  in  shape ;  to  see  that  you  get  your  supply  every  day, 
whatever  your  needs  are,  and  to  see  that  those  cars  are  returned  to 
you,  don't  you  think  that  that  is  a  feasible  and  practical  thing? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  think  if  he  allotted  us  a  certain  number  of  cars 
that  it  is  known  and  has  been  proved  are  necessary  for  our  business, 
and  largely  kept  the  use  of  those  cars  for  our  business,  we  could  get 
along. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  think  that  there  is  really  nothing  in  the  argu- 
ment that  the  railroad  companies  could  not  do  this  if  they  organized 
themselves  for  that  specific  purpose? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  think  Ave  can  do  it  better  than  the  railroads. 

Kingan  &  Co.,  as  packers,  would  have  no  objection  to  the  railroads 
owning  and  operating  the  refrigerator  cars  if  we  felt  that  this  delicate 
equipment  could  be  kept  up  in  proper  repair  and  an  adequate  supply 
be  provided  of  the  different  classes  of  cars  from  day  to  day  for  load: 
ing  the  products  of  a  modern  packer.  The  business  is  so  specialized 
that  we  do  hot  feel  that  this  could  be  carried  out  under  any  other 
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arrangement  than  exists  at  present,  which  has  been  the  natural  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  as  they  arose  in  the  development  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Stephens.  But  still,  with  the  appointment  of  a  high-class 
traffic  manager  who  is  to  handle  the  cars  for  all  these  different  pack- 
ing concerns,  do  you  not  think  that  he,  giving  his  special  attention 
to  it,  and  taking  a  pride  in  it,  and  seeing  that  you  got  your  cars  every 
day,  and  got  them  in  fine  shape,  do  you  not  think  he  would  equal 
your  own  supervision? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  do  not ;  no. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Sinclair,  I  don't  understand  ex- 
actly about  some  of  these  conditions  complained  of  at  these  yards. 
Now,  take  Indianapolis,  for  example,  how  many  cattle  are  in  that 
yard? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  A  day  ? 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Well,  at  any  one  time. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  suppose  there  would  be  about  one  to  three  thou- 
sand cattle  a  day  there. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  And  how  many  hogs  and  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  will  get  at  times — in  the  last  year  we  have  had 
as  high  as  20,000  or  30,000  hogs  a  day  there. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  And  there  would  be  some  sheep  and 
calves  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  A  few ;  yes.    That  end  of  the  business  is  small. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Anybody  can  send  them.  It  is  open 
to  the  whole  public  to  send  cattle  to  a  yard  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes.    They  send  them  to  a  commission  man  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  They  send  them  to  a  commission  man. 
Does  the  commission  man  have  his  own  pens  in  the  yards,  or  can  they 
be  sent  to  a  commission  man  and  then  are  they  given  quarters  in  the 
yard? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  think  the  commission  man  can  use  any  pens  he 
likes.  Possibly  in  the  development  of  the  thing,  for  convenience,  a 
man  has  his  own  pens  that  he  uses  every  day. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  But  he  has  no  monopoly  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  The  yard  is  open  to  every  commis- 
sion man  ? 
.  Mr.  Sinclair.  It  is. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  How  many  commission  men  have  they 
there? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  suppose  there  are  15  or  20  firms,  sir. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  That  are  using  those  yards  for  the 
producers  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  They  are. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  How  does  the  yard  get  paid?  What 
revenue  does  the  yard  get?    Are  there  tolls? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  expect  they  getn-I  think  they  get  yardage  per 
head,  so  much  for  each  animal. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Per  day  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes ;  well,  each  animal  that  goes  through  the  yards, 
I  think. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  How  long  will  they  keep  them  m  the 
yards  for  sale? 
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Mr.  Sinclair.  Well,  as  a  rule  the  owner  wants  to  sell  them  the 
day  they  get  there.  If  there  is  enough  demand,  as  a  rule  that 
happens. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Who  pays  the  feed  of  the  animals 
while  they  are  there,  and  the  care  and  all  that? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  The  owner  pays  for  the  feed. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Through  the  commission  man? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  The  owner,  therefore,  is  charged  by 
the  commission  man  for  the  yardage,,  as  you  call  it,  and  for  the  cost 
of  taking  care  of  the  animals  while  they  are  there,  and  his  commis- 
sion for  selling  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Are  those  charges  for  yardage  equal 
to  everybody? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  So  far  as  we  know  they  are. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  And  I  suppose  custom  makes  the  com- 
mission men  in  Indianapolis  all  charge  the  same  amount  for  the 
care  of  animals,  etc.,  and  the  same  rate  of  commissions  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  think  so.  The  rates  of  commission  are  fixed  by 
the  Live  Stock  Exchange,  which  is  an  association  of  all  the  com- 
mission men  doing  business  at  these  yards,  and  their  rates  are  in 
conformity  with  the  rates  prevailing  in  the  other  markets.  The 
rates  are: 

COMMISSIONS  EFFECTIVE  MAY   7,   1917.'     " 

Cattle,  $12  to  $18  per  oar.  Less  than  80  head,  60  cents  each.  Additional 
charge  of  5  cents  per  hundredweight  over  25,000  pounds. 

Hogs,  $10  single  deck,  $15  double-deck.    Less  than  50  head,  20  cents  per  head. 

Calves,  35  cents  per  head  up  to  $18  per  Single  deck  or  $21  for  double-deck. 
Additional  charge  of  5  cents  per  hundredweight  over  25,000  pounds. 

Sheep,  20  cents  per  head,  with  maximum  of  $10  for  single  deck  and  $15  for 
double-deck. 

No  transaction  to  involve  a  charge  of  less  than  50  cents  for  either  selling  or 
buying  live  stock. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  What  is  the  rate  of  commission? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  You  buy  from  commission  men? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  do. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  You  employ  the  commission  man  to 
sell  for  you,  or  do  you  employ  buyers  to  go  to  the  commission  men? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  employ  buyers.  We  have  our  own  buyers  who 
act  on  their  own  judgment  in  taking  the  stock  that  we  want,  and 
they  buy  from  the  commission  men. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  And  there  is  no  commission  paid  to 
the  commission  men  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Do  you  have  commission  buyers  or  do 
you  hire  your  own  men  ? 
>  Mr.  Sinclair.  They  are  our  own  men  entirely,  on  salary. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  There  are  commission  buyers  in  the 
market  also? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Well,  if  we  send  an  order  to  another  market  where 
we  have  not  a  buyer,  a  commission  man  fills  our  order  and  we  pay 
his  commission. 
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Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  What  is  that  rate  for  buying  when  you 
send  to  another  market  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  The  rate  of  commission  we  pay  to  an  order  buyer, 
or  commission  man,  in  outside  stockyards  where  we  do  not  employ 
our  own  buyer,  is  $5  a  car  on  hogs  and  $10  to  $12  per  car  on  cattle. 

Mr.  Pabk.ee  of  New  Jersey.  And  are  these  sales  that  are  made, 
made  by  auction  or  simply  by  agreement  between  your  buyer  and 
the  commission  man? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Just  by  agreement  between  the  buyer  and  the  com- 
mission man. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Just  as  a  man  buys  stock  cotton  in  a 
commission  house  or  a  factor's  housed 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes;  I  imagine  so.  I  don't  know  how  that  is 
done. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Depending  somewhat  on  the  quality 
and  condition? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Very  much  so. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  As  to  the  different  animals,  do  the 
prices  of  beef  differ  very  much  between  different  animals  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  value  of  the 
different  qualities. 

Mr,  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Do  you  buy  by  the  pound  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  do. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  And  you  weigh  your  animals? 

Mr  Sinclair.  These  are  in  reality  weighed  by  the  stockyards  com- 
pany, on  their  scales,  and  they  are  a  neutral  party  between  the  buyer 
and  the  seller,  which  for  the  prevention  of  disputes  is  a  very  de- 
sirable practice. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  I  don't  know  what  you  are  paying 
now — what  is  the  price  on  the  hoof  just  at  present? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  don't  know  what  the  price  of  choice  cattle  is.  I 
devote  most  of  my  time  to  the  hog  end  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Then  let  us  take  the  hogs.  .What  is 
the  price  on  the  hoof  for  hogs? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Well,  they  are  fixed  at  17.5  cents  by  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration.   We  have  got  to  average  that. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  But,  can  you  tell  me  whether  the 
prices  of  beef  differ  as  much  as  a  quarter  or  25  per  cent  between 
choice  and  poor  animals? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes;  they  do.  Choicest  steers,  tops,  19  cents  per 
hundredweight,  live ;  good  to  common  steers,  15  cents  per  hundred- 
weight, live;  heifers,  10  cents  per  hundredweight,  live;  canners,  7 
cents  per  hundredweight,  live. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  More  than  that  or  about  that? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  should  say  about  that. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  There  are  yards  m  the  East  as  well 
as  in  the  West? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes.  „ 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  And  shipments  made  o±  cattle  irom 
the  far  West  are  carried  some  time  all  of  the  way  to  eastern  yards' 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  would  not  be  surprised;  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  it  t 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Not  that  I  know  of,  except  that  it  is  generally  not 
profitable  to  ship  animals.  They  lose  weight  for  yery  long  distances 
like  that. 
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Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  more  profitable  to  pack  in  the 
West  and  send  the  meat  East  than  it  would  be  to  send  the  beef  in  to 
near  New  York,  practically  in  the  New  York  district,  and  kill  there? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  would  say  so. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  You  do  kill  at  Kichmond,  Va.? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  For  what  purpose;  to  ship  abroad? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No ;  we  dispose  of  that  meat  locally.  We  make  Vir- 
ginia hams  in  Richmond. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  And  you  ship  hogs  all  the  way  from 
the  far  West  to  Eichmond  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No  ;  we  only  ship  from  Nashville  and  Louisville  to 
Richmond.    We  never  go  farther  west  than  that. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  And  in  long  shipments  you  say  the  ani- 
mals lose  in  weight? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  They  do,  and  there  is  danger  of  having  "  deads  "  in 
the  cars — having  an  animal  die. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  And  how  much  loss  in  weight  or  loss 
in  the  stock  would  take  place  from  Chicago  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  suppose  2  or  3  per  cent.  The  loss  in  weight  in  the 
animals  is  about  2  or  3  per  cent,  which,  as  I  said,  is  a  factor  in  the 
trade.  However,  the  eastern  killer  has  a  considerable  advantage  over 
the  western  packer,  because  in  selling  his  fresh  meats  he  gets  from 
2  to  4  cents  per  pound  more  for  his  fresh  pork  and  fresh  sausage 
than  the  western  packer  can  get  on  his  goods,  because  the  product 
of  the  animals  killed  in  the  East  will  keep  longer  and  have  a  brighter, 
fresher  appearance  than  if  the  fresh  product  is  shipped  from  the 
West.  This,  in  our  opinion,  fully  offsets  any  disadvantage  he  may 
be  at  in  an  increased  shrinkage  in  the  live  animals  in  transit. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  That  is  all? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  That  is  enough  to  make  a  difference  in 
the  trade  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Very  much  so. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  But  with  a  loss  of  2  or  3  per  cent  the 
animals  would  be  taken  by  an  independent  packer  who  had  his  pack- 
ing establishment  where  he  could  dispose  of  his  goods,  say,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  or  any  other  large  city,  and  he  could  bring  his 
live  stock  there. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes ;  he  could. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  With  a  loss  of  2  or  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Are  such  packers  in  the  East? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  There  are  quite  a  few  packers  through  the  East. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  There  are  a  few  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Quite  a  few. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Who  are  they ;  large  or  small  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  They  are  mostly  small  people.     Philadelphia  has 
two  or  three  packers.    Baltimore  has  two  or  three. 
Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  What  are  their  names  ? 
Mr.  Sinclair.  In  Philadelphia,  there  is  a  man  named  Felin  and 
D.  B.  Martin. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Is  there  a  packer  in  Brooklyn  of  a 
German  name? 
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Mr.  Sinclair.  There  is  a  man  called  Rohe  at  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  How  do  they  get  their  stock? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  'think  they  buy — I  know  they  buy  hogs  in  the  In- 
dianapolis yards. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  They  ship  hogs  from  Indianapolis  to 
Brooklyn  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  They  do. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  And  are  there  firms  in  Boston? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes ;  there  are  firms  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  That  do  a  packing  business? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes ;  there  is  a  large  concern  there,  North  &  Squires. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  What  do  they  buy — hogs  or  beef  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Hogs,  mostly.    They  kill  cattle  there  also. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New.  Jersey.  They  buy  cattle  alive  in  the  West  and 
bring  them  to  Boston  and  then  pack  them  there  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  They  do. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  And  they  do  that  in  competition  with 
you  western  packers  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  They  do;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  And  they  are  able  to  do  it  in  spite  of 
the  loss  in  weight? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  They  are. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Are  there  not  some  savings  by  send- 
ing— that  is,  in  freight,  etc. — are  there  not  savings  in  sending  the 
cattle  in  ordinary  cattle  cars  instead  of  having  to  send  the  meat  in 
these  special  meat  cars? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Well,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  freight  rate,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  How  much  difference  is  there  in  the 
freight  rate? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  don't  know  what  the  live-stock  rates  are,  but  I 
do  know  this,  that  the  question  is  up  now  as  to  making  the  relative 
difference  between  the  weight  on  live-stock  animals  and  the  rate  on 
the  meat.  , 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Well,  if  you  brought  the  meat,  say, 
from  Omaha,  or  brought  the  cattle  or  hogs  from  Omaha,  would  the 
live-stock  rate  be  cheaper  or  dearer  than  the  meat  rate  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  You  mean  on  the  price  of  the  finished  meat? 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  On  the  shipment,  yes;  the  freight 
rates. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  The  freight  rate,  I  think,  would  be  just  about  the 
same,  so  far  as  the  actual  freight  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  About  the  same  cost  for  bringing  the 
live  animal  as  it  would  be  for  the  meat  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No  ;  the  live  animal  rates  are  lower. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  How  much  lower  ?     What  proportion  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.     A  quarter?     Twenty-five  per  cent? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  In  regard  to  the  comparative  cost  of  doing  business 
in  either  of  the  above  manners,  in  the  matter  of  freight  rates — to 
take  an  example — the  rate  on  a  double-deck  of  live  hogs  from  In- 
dianapolis to  New  York  or  Boston  is  42-|  cents  per  100  pounds.  The 
minimum  carload  weight  is  22,000  pounds,  which  makes  the  cost  on 
a  minimum  car  $93.50  for  freight.     The  rate  on  live  cattle  is  the 
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same,  but  the  minimum  carload  weight  is  21,000  pounds,  making  the 
cost  on  a  minimum  car  $89.25.  As  against  that,  the  rate  on  bulk 
cured  meats  from  Indianapolis  to  New  York  or  Boston  is  49  cents 
per  100  pounds.  The  minimum  carload  amount  is  30,000  pounds, 
which  makes  the  cost  on  a  minimum  car  $147.  The  rate  on  fresh 
meat  from  Indianapolis  to  New  York  or  Boston  is  64  cents  per  100 
pounds.  'The  minimum  weight  per  car  is  21,000  pounds,  which 
makes  the  cost  on  a  minimum  car,  $134.40.  To  get  a  comparison  of 
the  relative  cost,  estimating  that  a  Western  packer  ships  of  his 
product  east — 50  per  cent  fresh  and  50  per  cent  cured — the  average 
cost  per  minimum  car  in  freight  from  Indianapolis  to  New  York  or 
Boston  would  be  $140.70,  as  against  the  average  cost  per  minimum 
car  of  hogs  and  cattle  of  $91.38.  The  shipper  of  the  live  animals 
has  in  this  respect  the  advantage  of  $49.32  per  minimum  car.  In 
other  words,  the  freight  cost  of  moving  the  product  eastward  is 
54  per  cent  higher  than  the  freight  cost  of  moving  the  live  animals. 
This  is  in  part  offset  by  the  additional  shrinkage,  risk  of  dead  ani- 
mals, and  cost  of  feeding  in  transit  incurred  by  the  shipper  of  live 
animals. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Now,  can  you  tell  me  as  to  the  yards 
all  over  the  country  ?  Do  you  know  whether  their  rates  for  yardage 
are  about  the  same  all  over  the  country? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  couldn't  say  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Each  yard  has  the  same  yardage  for 
anybody  who  sends  his  meat  there  ?     They  are  open  to  anybody  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  understand  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  And  each  yard  has  its  own  commis- 
sion merchants? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  understand  so. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  But  what  the  exact  yardage  is  in  each 
yard  you  don't  know  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  You  don't  know  whether  the  packers' 
yards  and  the  railroads'  yards  charge  the  same  rates,  or  whether  they 
charge  different  rates? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  don't  know;  no.     I  couldn't  say. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Are  there  any  cities  where  there  are 
railroad  yards  and  packer  yards? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  don't  know  of  any. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  You  don't  know,  of  course,  about  the 
business  doWn  in  the  Pennsylvania  yards  at  Philadelphia  or  New 
York? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No.  We  have  paid  no  attention  to  stockyards.  We 
have  gone  ahead  and  bought  our  animals  wherever  we  wanted  them, 
and  the  question  of  ownership  of  the  yards  has  never  entered  our 
heads. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  And  you  found,  as  far  as  your  experi- 
ence has  gone,  that  when  you  went  to  buy  in  any  yards  your  buyers 
had  no  trouble,  whether  they  were  commission  merchants  or  your 
own  direct  buyers,  in  going  and  negotiating  for  each  particular  ani- 
mal, separately,  without  any  regard  to  anybody  else  and  without  the 
price  being  influenced  by  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  That  is  true. 
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Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  And  as  to  each  particular  animal  the 
price  had  to  be  settled  between  your  buyer  and  the  commission  mer- 
chant who  has  the  animal  in  charge? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  In  cattle,  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.     And  with  hogs,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  bought  by  the  load,  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  But  you  inspect  the  load  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes;  we  do. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  And  some  loads  are  better  than 
others  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  And  you  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
finding  that  the  price  was  always  settled  between  your  buyers  and 
the  commission  merchants  who  represented  the  owners,  without  any 
influence  by  anybody  else,  packer  or  otherwise  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  never  have  found  any  difficulty. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hamilton  wants  to  ask  one  or  two  questions. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  will  not  take  me  but  a  moment.  I  forgot  to 
ask  you,  Mr.  Sinclair,  whether  your  corporation  has  any  packing 
houses  in  any  other  country  than  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  have  a  packing  house  in  Belfast,  Ireland. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Have  you  any  in  Argentina  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Then  vou  have  no  packing  house  outside  of  the 
United  States  except  at  Belfast  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Do  you  export  any  considerable  quantity  of  your 
meat  products  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  do. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  mean  from  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  do. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Do  you  have,  a  considerable  market  in  Great 
Britain  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair,  We  have. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  In  Great  Britain  at  large.  Now,  particularly  in 
what  countries  ? 

.Mr.    SINCLAIR-  England,     Scotland,     and     Ireland.     All     three 
countries.  <f^c 

Mr.  Hamilton.  How  do  your  prices  there  compare  with; the  prices 
you  receive  here  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  The  Englishman  is  a  very  close  buyer. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  you  sell  less  in  England  than  you  do  here? 
.  Mr.  Sinclair.  I  wouldn't  say  so.     The  business,  if  it  gets  unprofit- 
able—if the  English  business  gets  unprofitable — why  we  don't  make 
meat  for  them. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Certainly  you  don't  sell  without  a  profit. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  regulate  the  business  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  have  an  impresssion  from  what  I  have  read  that 
in  normal  conditions  the  prices  of  meat  in  England  are  lower  than 
the  prices  here,  is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  wouldn't  say  so.  If  the  price  in  England  gets 
below  the  equivalent  of  what  the  meat  can  be  sold  for  in  the  United 
States,  they  don't  get  the  meat.    It  is  not  shipped  to  them. 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  But  they  have  other  fields  to  draw  from  than  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes;  we  are  up  against  very  severe  competition  in 
England. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  They  draw  from  Australia,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  And  Denmark. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  am  very  much  mistaken  then  in  the  understand- 
ing I  have  had  that  the  price  to  the  English  consumer  is,  on  the 
whole,  habitually  lower  than  the  price  to  the  American  consumer. 

Mr.  Sanders.  The  price  to  the  English  jobber. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Did  you  get  Gov.  Sanders'  suggestion? 

Mr.. Sinclair.  The  English  jobber,  the  wholesaler? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  know,  as  far  as  our  experience  is  concerned,  that 
is  not  the  case.  It  is  not  the  case  with  us.  It  would  be  poor  business 
for  us  to  be  selling  our  meat  in  England  for  a  less  price  than  we 
could  get  for  it  in  this  country,  and  the  price  of  meat  and  the  animals 
is  really  a  world  price  in  times  of  peace,  because  it  is  established  by 
the  world  demand.  If  the  price  in  England  is  high,  it  will  naturally 
attract  the  price  in  this  country  upwards  to  some  degree,  and  vice 
versa;  but  when  the  prices  in  England  are  unprofitable  we  don't 
make  English  meats.    We  avoid  them. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Your  answer  is,  unequivocally,  then,  that  you 
don't  sell  meats  lower  in  England  than  you  do  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No;  we  do  not;  unequivocally  no. 

The  Chairman.  Eight  in  that  connection,  Mr.  Hamilton  draws 
out  something  that  I  want  to  ask  you  about.  In  your  packing  house 
in  Belfast,  Ireland,  do  you  pack  Irish  and  English  animals,  or  Ameri- 
can animals? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Irish  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Local  purchases? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Local  purchases;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  want  to  ask  two  or  three  questions.  I  understand 
the  drift  of  your  testimony  is  that 'you  think  there  is  competition  in 
this  industry? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  do. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Are  you  opposing  this  bill  or  are  you  supporting  it? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  are  opposed  to  it? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Have  you  had  any  conferences  with  any  of  the  pack- 
ers, or  thqjjpliepresentatives,  as  to  their  coming  here? 

Mr.  SinIlair.  No.  We  got  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  studied  the  thing 
out. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Now,  when  you  received  a  copy  of  the  bill,  with  whom 
did  you  confer  before  coming  here  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  talked  to  Mr.  Foster,  of  Morrell  &  Co.,  as  their 
interests  are  very 

Mr.  Dillon  (interposing).  Is  that  a  packer? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes ;  Morrells  are  another  house  very  much  like 
ours. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Situated  about  as  you  are? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes;  they  are  at  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Dillon.  After  that  conference  you  determined  to  oppose  this 
bill? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Dillon.  Did  you  confer  with  anybody  else? 
Mr.  Sinclair.  No. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Did  you  agree  with  this  other  party  you  have  just 
mentioned  as  to  the  expenditures  that  you  would  be  put  to  to  come 
here  and  give  testimony  ? 
Mr.  Sinclair.  No. 

Mr.  Dillon.  There  is  no  understanding  between  any  institution 
and  your  own  as  to  dividing  the  cost  of  coming  here  ? 
Mr.  Sinclair.  No. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Have  you  ever  had  any  conferences  with  the  five 
packers  or  their  representatives  in  the  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  have  met  them  at  the  Food  Administration 
hearings  during  the  last  year.     There  have  been  a  great  many  of 
them. 
Mr.  Dillon.  A  great  many  conferences  with  them? 
Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes;  called  by  the  Food  Administration.    There  is 
one  every  month. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Now,  when  those  conferences  were  on,  did  you  have 
any  conversation  with  them  as  to  your  position? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No  ;  except  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  con- 
versation one  naturally  compares  notes  with  another  man  to  some 
degree. 
Mr.  Dillon.  You  compared  notes,  did  you? 
Mr.  Sinclair.  Well,  we  talked  business  conditions  over. 
Mr.  Dillon.  With  yourselves? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes.  If  I  know  a  man  personally  and  we  met  just 
in  the  normal  course  of  events,  we  would  talk  over  conditions. 

Dillon.  Do  you  know  anything  about  these  conferences,  whether 
they  resulted  in  the  suggestion  of  having  leaders,  somebody  to  lead 
in  the  enterprise  ? 
Mr.  Sinclair.  You  mean  in  opposing  this  bill  ? 
Mr.  Dillon.  I  mean  when  you  were  in  conference  with  these 
packers,  with  their  representatives,  was  there  anything  said  about 
selecting  a  leader  who  should  represent  this  industry  ? 
Mr.  Sinclair.  No ;  I  have  never  heard  anything  of  that  kind. 
Mr.  Dillon.  You  never  heard  anything  of  that  kind  ? 
Mr.  Sinclair.  No. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Have  you  at  any  time  ever  had  any  knowledge  as  to 
a  selection  of  some  one  of  the  packers  to  be  a  leader  in 'any  of  these 
movements?  '-'  "•'•' 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No.    Mr.  Wilson  is  chairman  of  the  packers'  execu- 
tive committee,  which  was  formed  at  the  instigation  of  the  Food 
Administration.    That  is  all  that  I  know  of. 
Mr.  Dillon.  You  never  talked  with  any  Of  these  people  about 
..    prices  that  should  be  fixed  for  buying  live  stock  ? 
\       Mr.  Sinclair.  We  have  done  so  under  the  Food  Administration 
because  they  have  a  price  committee.    The  Food  Administration  has 
a  price  committee  at  which  the  prices  for  export  allotments  were  de- 
termined. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Have  you  ever  had  any  conversation  with  any  of 
those  people  in  reference  to  buying  the  live  stock  ? 
Mr.  Sinclair.  No. 
Mr.  Dillon.  Nothing  of  that  sort? 
Mr.  Sinclair.  No. 
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Mr.  Dillon.  Do  you  think  the  law  on  this  subject  is  sufficient  now? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  You  mean  the  present  system  of  control  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  The  present  system  of  law — that  it  brings  about  free 
play  for  competition  and  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  legislation? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  am  not  clear  as  to  whether  you  refer  by  "  the  law  " 
to  the  Food  Administration  system  of  control,  or  do  you  mean 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  mean  generally. 

Mr.  Sanders.  He  means  conditions  existing  before  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Put  it  before  the  taking  over  by  the  Food  Commis- 
sion? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  think  there  are  free  competitive  conditions  in 
both  buying  and  selling  of  our  products;  yes. 

Mr.  Dillon.  You  don't  think  there  ought  to  be  any  legislation 
at  all? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No. 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  want  to  get  a  few  points  as  to  the  value  of  your 
plant. 

I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  value  of  your  plant  in  Indianapo- 
lis and  Richmond  combined  is  worth  from  ten  to  twelve  million 
dollars. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  The  value  of  our  plants  in  the  United  States  is 
$4,772,125.43. 

Mr.  Montague.  Those  two  places  are  all  you  have? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  That  includes  all  of  our  branches.  We  have  15 
branch  houses  through  which  we  are  distributing  products. 

Mr.  Sanders.  You  mean  to  say  that  is  the  cash  value? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Well,  it  is  an  appraised  value  in  the  year  1912,  on 
the  level  of  prices  at  that  time,  plus  additions  thereto  since  then.  The 
plant  to-day  could  not  be  built  for  that  on  the  present  level  of  prices. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Well,  now,  for  my  own  information,  are  those  the 
values  that  you  take  in  making  up  your  tax  returns  to  the  various 
States  where  your  plants  are  located  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  think  so.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  detail  of  how 
those  tax  returns  are  made  up. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Your  surplus  is  $8,700,000,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sanders.  And  the  capital  paid  in  is  three  and  a  half  million? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Is  that  capital  of  three  and  a  half  million  all  actual 
dollars  paid  in,  or  has  it  been  put  that  way  by  stock  dividends,  etc.? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  It  is  all  paid  in  with  the  exception  of  one  small 
stock  dividend,  about  20  years  ago. 

Mr.  Sanders.  How  much? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  The  amount  of  which  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Then  your  surplus  is  practically,  considering  ■■  the 
stock  dividend,  practically  twice  as  much  as  the  capital  in  dollars 
paid  in  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  It  is. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Now,  when  you  paid  your  dividend  last  year  of  10 
per  cent,  what  did  you  pay  that  on  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  On  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  issued. 

Mr.  Sanders.  On  $3,500,000  ? 
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Mr.  Sinclair.  Well,  part  of  that  $3,500,000  is  preferred  stock,  which 
is  at  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  and  part  of  it  is  common  stock  on  which 
the  10  per  cent  was  paid. 

Mr.  Sanders.  There  was  never  anything  paid  for  common  stock, 
was  there? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  That  10  per  cent  was  paid. 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  say  there,  was  never  anything  in  cash  paid  for  the 
common  stock,  was  there? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  There  was  when  the  company  was  started. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Then  it  is  "  uncommon  "  stock.     As  a  rule  common 
stock  has  nothing  behind  it  but  wind  and  water. 
'  Mr.  Sinclair.  Ours  has. 

Mr.  Winslow.  You  want  to  remember  he  was  incorporated  in 
England  rather  than  in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  don't  know  whether  our  English  cousins  are  much 
behind  the  United  States  in  that  matter.     (Laughter.) 

I  want  to,  get  your  views  upon  it,  because  they  are  certainly 
thoroughly  different  from  mine  and  the  general  consensus  of  opinion, 
and  I  want  to  get  your  absolute  view.  Do  you  mean  now  that  you 
honestly  believe  that  on  the  stockyards  of  America  there  is  competi- 
tion for  cattle  that  is  shipped  there  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  do. 

Mr.  Sanders.  And  do  you  believe  there  is  honestly  competition 
■when  packers  here  have  bought  cattle  and  made  it  into  edible 
products  ?  Do  you  mean  there  is  any  competition  in  the  price  to  the 
consumer  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  So  far  as  we  have  any  experience  there  is. 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  wish  I  had  your  faith.  Now,  the  other  day  a 
butcher  came  to  me,  in  this  town,  who  very  much  impressed  me 
with  his  honesty  and  with  his  straightforwardness,  and  he  begged 
me  not  to  use  his  name,  and  when  I  asked  him  why,  he  said  if  I  did 
he  could  not  buy  beef,  pork,  mutton,  or  any  other  products  from  a 
single,  solitary  one  of  you  gentlemen  whose  branch  houses  are  in  this 
city— if  I  mentioned  his  name.  Not  wanting  to  ruin  him,  I  won't  men- 
tion his  name — I  won't  say  ruin  him,  but  not  wanting  to  run  the 
chance  of  ruining  him.  Here  is  a  condition  that  he  said  existed  in 
this  city,  and  particularly  he  mentioned  your  branch  house. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Our  branch  house  ? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Your  branch  house  in  this  city.  He  said  that  the 
price  at  which  the  retailer  can  buy  his  products  is  fixed, each  and 
every  day  in  this  city  by  the  representatives  of'  the  men  who  own 
the  packing  houses  and  who  have  branch  coolers  in  this  city,  and  that 
that  price  is  like  unto  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  Now, 
why  should  that  condition  exist  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  don't  think  it  does.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
it  does  not. 

Mr.  Sanders.  You  deny  that  condition,  do  you? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  do. . 

Mr.  Sanders.  .Now,  why  is  it,  then,  that  there  is  no  competition  so 
far  as  prices  are  concerned— and  any  member  of  the  committee  can 
ascertain  that  by  going  to  any  of  these  branch  houses  any  morning-- 
why  is  there  no  difference  in  the  price  of  the  commodity  if  there  is 
-no  agreement  as  to  the  fixing  of  the  price? 
99927— 19— pt  3 12 
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Mr.  Sinclair.  I  think  there  is  a  difference.  Our  experience  is  that 
there  is  a  difference. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Well,  mine  from  inquiry  instituted  by  myself  around 
here* convinces  me,  sir,  that  your  information  is  wrong;  that  there  is 
no  difference.  I  mean  if  you  go  to  buy  500  pounds  of  pork  this 
morning  of  the  butcher,  you  can  go  to  any  one  of  the  coolers  in  this 
city,  and  the  price  is  practically  the  same.  That  is  what  I  mean. 
Now,  if  there  is  competition  in  selling,  why  is  there  no  difference  in 
the  price  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Well,  I  never  knew  that  there  wasn't  any  difference 
in  the  price.     Our  people  sell  what  we  ship  them  here  at  the  best ' 
price  they  can  get. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Now,  isn't  it  a  matter  of  ,  fact,  Mr.  Sinclair — you 
represent  this  other  company — isn't  it  a  well-known  fact  next  to 
what  is  commonly  known  in  the  people's  mind  and  my  mind  as  the 
five  big  packers,  you  are  the  next  in  line,  the  next  biggest,  with  the 
best  name  and  all  that  thing?  Now,  is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  your 
prices  are  universally  a  shade  higher  than  the  five  big  packers? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  think  our  prices  are  usually  higher  than  theirs; 
yes,  sir.    But,  as  I  said  a  minute  ago,  there  is  a  reason  for  that. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Well,  I  understand  that  you  claim  that  there  is  a 
reason,  because  your  product,  you  claim,  is  a  little  bit  better  than  the 
other  fellow's  product.    That  has  always  been  the  claim  of  your  firm. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes;  and  I  think  it  is  justified,  in  that  we  find 
enough  people  who  are  willing  to  pay  us  the, price. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Well,  you  know  what  Barnum  said  about  the  people; 
there  is  one  born  every  minute.  And  I  think  that  a  certain  line  of 
advertising — and  I  am  frank  with  you — a  certain  line  of  propa- 
ganda— by  the  use  of  it  you  will  be  able  to  convince  a  great  number 
of  the  people  that  your  bacon  is  a  little  better  than  anybody  else's.  At 
any  rate,  you  will  be  able  to  convince  enough  people  to  make  your 
business  profitable.  If  that  were  not  true;  if  my  psychological  state- 
ment were  not  true,  there  would  be  very  little  patent  medicine  sold 
in  America.  Is  that  not  true  ?  I  hate  to  compare  your  product  with 
patent  medicine. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  You  speak  of  advertising.  We  have  done  very  little 
advertising.  We  feel  that  if  a  man  gets  a  taste  of  our  goods  that  he 
will  want  more. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Why,  I  consider  that  your  advertisement — and  I 
have  followed  it,  and  I  have  been  a  victim  of  it,  because  I  use  your 
goods — I  consider  that  your  advertisement  is  the  most  adroit  of  any 
of  the  packers;  that  you  get  more  for  the  dollar  invested  than  any 
packer  in  America.  I  think  you  have  the  most  adroit  way  of  adver- 
tising your  goods  and  drawing  attention  to  this  either  real  or  ap- 
parent merit. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  Washington  situation  here — we  are  interested 
in  it  because  we  have  got  to  live  in  it.  There  was  one  day  last  week— 
I  speak  now  from  knowledge,  not  having  looked  into  the  coolers,  but 
knowledge  I  have  acquired  by  investigation — that  there  was  not  a 
single  bit  of  mutton  or  lamb  that  could  be  bought  by  the  butchers-  in 
this  city  from,  anyone.    Why  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  could  not  say,  unless  the  market  had  been  very 
poor  here  and  nobody  had  shipped  any  in.  That  is  the  only  reason 
I  could  think  of. 
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Mr.  Sanders.  Not  in  this  city.  You  would  never  undertake  to  say 
that  the  market  was  poor  here  for  anything. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  understand  that  retail  prices  are  pretty  high. 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  am  speaking  about  the  wholesale  prices.  They 
are  right  up,  just  as  high  as  anywhere  in  the  world.  Why  was  it  that 
upon  this  date  last  week  no  butcher  in  this  town  could  buy  the  carcass 
of  a  sheep  or  a  lamb? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Then  I  will  give  an  explanation.  Next  day  sheep  and 
lamb  were  advanced  by  all  the  coolers  in  this  country.  Do  you  think 
that  would  be  an  explanation  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  can  not  say  that  I  think — I  don't  want  to  doubt 
what  you  say,  but  I  can't  think  that  it  happened,  because  I  don't 
see  how  it  could  happen. 

Mr.  Sanders.  There  are  a  good  many  things  that  happen  that  pos- 
sibly you  are  not  aware  of.  A  great  many  things  happen  in  the  live- 
stock industry  that  strike  me  to  be  perfectly  apparent  that  you  gentle- 
men seem  to  be  unaware  of,  because  you  take,  for  instance,  the  selling 
of  cattle — you  know  that  a  raiser  of  cattle  and  hogs  can  not  ship  to  a 
single  live-stock  yard  in  America,  don't  you,  or  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  don't  see  why  you  could  not. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Because  they  can't.  You  know  they  have  got  to  ship 
to  a  commission  merchant,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes ;  I  think  that  is  the  way  the  business  is  usually 
done. 

Mr.  Sanders..  No  ;  it  is  not  "  usual."  You  know  they  can't  get  into 
that  live-stock  yard  unless  they  can  get  in  through  a  commission  mer- 
chant, don't  you,  Mr.  Sinclair? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  This  is  the  case  where  stockyards  are  operated.  The 
commission  man  has  grown  up  by  custom  and  necessity  to  be  a  go- 
between  between  the  owner  of  the  animals  and  the  buyer.  This  has 
been  largely-  brought  about  by  the  difficulty  which  the  packer  has 
experienced  in  buying  the  animals  from,  and  paying  for  them  to, 
parties  whom  he  did  not  know  whether  they  owned  the  stock  or  not. 
The  packer  had  no  knowledge  as  to  whether  the  seller  really  owned 
the  stock  or  not,  and  whether  he  had  a  clear  title,  and  cases  arose 
where  fraud  was  perpetrated.  In  actual  practice  the  commission 
man  guarantees  the  ownership  of  the  stock  to  the  packer,  and  such 
disputes  with  the  possibilities  of  dishonesty  are  eliminated.  Fur- 
thermore, the  commission  man  fills  a  necessary  want  in  the  chain  of 
operations,  in  caring  for  and  handling  the  stock  at  the  yards,  which 
has  to  be  done  by  somebody.  The  commission  man  also  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  the  owner  of  the  live  stock  the  advantage  of  all  the  com- 
petition that  is  in  the  market,  including  small  local  killers,  eastern 
shippers,  and  the  larger  packers,  which  the  owner  would  probably 
not  be  able  to  do,  not  knowing  who  all  the  various  buyers  were. 

Mr.  Sanders.  They  can't  go  there  and  sell  their  own  stock,  can 
they  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Well,  in  the  Indianapolis  yards,  for  instance,  there 
are  a  great  many  owners  who  bring  their  own  stock  in. 

Mr.  Sanders.  They  may  bring  their  stock  there,  but  they  have  to 
sell  them  through  a  commission  merchant.  They  may  be  there  to 
see  the  deal,  but  they  sell  them  through  a  commission  merchant. 
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Mr.  Sinclair.  Generally  they  go  to  the  speculator,  as  a  matter  of 
fact — the  scalpers  of  the  market.  ; 

Mr.  Sanders.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  commission  merchants  get 
their  right  to  do  business  in  the  yards  from  the  stockyards  company, 
don't  they? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  They  do. 

Mr.  Sanders.  And  the  commission  merchants  sell  stock  at  the  price 
that  the  buyer  is  willing  to  give?     Is  that  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sanders.  And  the  buyer  is  the  packer  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Is  that  not  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Therefore,  when  we  reach  the  final  analysis — now, 
just  to  get  down  to  cases,  as  the  boys  say,  there  is  only  one  man  I  can 
sell  my  goods  to,  isn't  there,  the  packer? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sanders.  He  may  seemingly  be  divided  into  Swifts  and  Ar- 
mours and  Morrises,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  the  packer  I  have 
got  to  sell  to,  when  I  get  my  stock  in  the  yards,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  think  practical  experience  will  show — it  has 
shown  us,  I  know — that  a  great  part  of  the  year  the  market  for 
live  stock  is  made  by  the  eastern  snipper  rather  than  by  the  western 
packer,  and  I  know  we  may  not  feel  very  kindly  toward  hogs  for 
some  reason  or  other,  like  you  form  your  business  judgment  on  the 
value  of  a  commodity,  and  all  the  efforts  we  can  possibly  make  won't 
get  them  down  if  the  eastern  shippers  are  active  in  the  market. 
They  are  in  great  part  the  controlling 

Mr.  Sanders  (interposing).  Mr.  Sinclair,  it  is  like  stating  that  the 
sun  rises  in  the  east,  but  still  it  is  a  fact  that  the  packer,  in  the 
final  analysis,  is  the  buyer  of  the  product. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes;  whether  he  buys  in  the  east  or  in  the  west. 

Mr.  Sanders.  He  is  the  packer  and  he  buys  the  product. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Now,  it  having  been  proven  that  there  is  a  percent- 
age of  the  buying ;  in  other  words,  the  total  day's  buy  having  been 
divided  between  the  five  great  packers  in  the  leading  markets  on  a 
percentage  basis,  is  it  unreasonable  to  presume  that  they  casually, 
now  and  then,  discuss  the  price,  they  are  going  to  pay  for  this 
product?  As  they  have  agreed  on  what  they  are  going  to  buy>  and 
on  how  much  each  can  buy,  is  it  unreasonable  for  us  to  presume  that 
they  might  casually  or  incidentally  discuss  what  they  are  going  to 
pay? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  think  you  will  find,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  that 
the  value  of  the  live  stock  is  very  much  the  same  to  one  man  as  to 
another,  and  a  whole  lot  of  the  apparent 

Mr.  Sanders  (interposing).  And  that  being  true,  do  they  not 
agree  on  the  prices  they  are  going  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  I  can  not  say,  because 
I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Sanders.  You  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

Mr.  Sanders.  And  you  do  not  know  that  the  price  to  the  consumer 
is  likewise  practically  agreed  on  in  advance? 
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Mr.  Sinclair.  No;  I  do  not.  We  make  our  own  prices  on  our 
own  goods  according  to  the  condition  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Sanders.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  following  the  market  very 
closely,  Mr.  Sinclair,  do  you  not  know  that  your  prices  on  your  goods, 
taking  the  one  item  of  bacon,  for  instance,  no  matter  what  the  fluc- 
tuation may  be,  that  your  price  to  the  dealer  per  day  is  a  shade 
higher  than  the  price  of  the  other  five  men? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes;  we  claim  it  costs  us  more  to  make. 

Mr.  Sanders.  That  is  all  right  about  the  claim ;  what  I  am  getting 
at  is  this,  that  while  the  price  of  bacon  may  fluctuate  from  day  to 
day,  your  price  during  that  "fluctuation  invariably  stays  a  shade 
higher  than  the  other  fellow's,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  It  has  not  the  same  relation  to  the  other  man's 
price  at  all. 

Mr.  Sanders.  But  it  stays  a  shade  higher. 
-  Mr.  Sinclair.  It  may  and  it  may  not. 

Mr.  Sanders.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  outside  of  the  "maybes,"  it 
does,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  may  be  lower.  There  are  times  when  we  are 
lower  than  the  other  fellow. 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  would  like  to  see  those  times.  I  would  like  to  be 
shown  a  price  list  from  day  to  day  of  your  concern,  where  your 
bacon  is  not  quoted  a  shade  higher  than  the  bacon  of  the  five  great 
packers. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  think  I  could  show  you  one  to-day;  at  least,  I 
have  not  got  it  right  here. 

Mr.  Sanders.  If  you  can  show  it,  it  would  be  only  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule,  would  it  not,  because  your  bacon  shades  the 
other's  all  the  time,  as  a  matter  fact  ?  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this : 
If  that  is  true,  if  my  statement  is  true — and  I  think  the  quotations 
will  bear  me  out  on  it — do  you  blame  me,  for  instance,  for  concluding 
from  the  logic  of  the  situation  that  your  prices  must  be  agreed  on 
with  the  other  gentlemen  ?  I  am  not  saying  that  you,  Sinclair,  agree 
on  them,  because  I  do  not  know  what  your  connection  with  your 
company  is^whether  you  are  the  determining  factor  or  not. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  am,  so  far  as  our  prices  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Then  if  you  are  the  determining  factor  I  am  irre- 
•  sistahly  led  to  believe  that  you  must  have  some  agreement  with  the 
other  gentlemen  who  fix  their  prices. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  think  if  our  price  was  always,  say,  1  cent  a  pound 
above  the  other  fellow  there  might  be  some  ground  for  that ;  but  I  do 
not  think  the  records  will  show  that  we  are  uniformly  at  the  same 
differential. 

Mr.  Sanders.  No;  not  uniformly  at  the  same  differential,  but 
always  the  differential  is  in  favor  of  your  product.  Therefore,  I  am 
frank  to  say  that  the  logic  of  the  situation  drives  me  irresistably  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  some  communication  between  yor. 
and  the  other  gentlemen,  otherwise  you  could  not  invariably  fix  your 
price  at  a  shade  higher  than  their  price. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  think  I  can  explain  that.  Take  the  case  of  bacon 
that  you  speak, of. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes: 

Mr.  Sinclair.  There  is  an  open  market  on  what  are  called  "  sweet - 
pickled  bellies  "  in  Chicago,  which  you  can  go  and  buy  in  carloads 
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from  a  broker.  There  are  open  quotations  all  the  time  on  that  class 
of  meat,  just  like  there  are  on  S.  P.  hams,  for  instance.  Now,  that 
is  the  basis,  as  a  rule,  on  what  the  selling  prices  are  fixed.  That  is 
an  open  market.  If  it  costs  me  4^  cents  a  pound  to  market;  and  dis- 
tribute those  goods,  and  it  costs  the  other  fellow  4  cents  a  pound, 
according  to  his  way  of  figuring — he  may  not  smoke  his  bacon  as  hard 
as  we  do.  and  therefore  it  will  not  lose  so  much  weight;  there  will, 
therefore,  be  a  relative  difference  there,  which  will,  remain  more 
or  less  the  same  without  any  collusion  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Sanders.  You  think,  or  it  is  your  judgment  then,  that  there 
is  no  collusion  and  no  price  fixing  between  the  packers,  either  in  the 
purchase  of  cattle  or  in  the  distribution  of  their  product  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Sanders.  You  think  it  is  open,  free,  fair,  honorable,  and  above 
board  doctrine  of  supply  and  demand  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned  that  has  been  our  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  Sanders.  And  that  is  your  judgment  in  regard  to  the  other 
packers  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  think  if  we  had  not  found  it  so  we  would  not  be 
where  we  are  to-day. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Is  the  suspicion  which  is  in  the  minds  of  a  great 
many  people  that  your  concern  has  been  permitted  to  exist  as  an  in- 
dependent packer,  if  such  a  thing  is  possible,  which  a  great  many 
people  deny — is  the  suspicion  that  exists  in  the  minds  of  a  great  many 
people  that  your  long  liberty  is  due  to  the  fact  that  you  have  sold  a 
shade  higher  than  the  other  fellow? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  would  not  think  that  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Your  business  is  a  very,  very  small  business  in 
comparison  with  the  others,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair. 'It  is;  very  small. 

Mr.  Sanders.  And  your  product  sells,  if  not  all  the  time,  we  will 
say  practically  all  the  time,  at  a  shade  "higher  price  than  the'  other 
fellow's.  Now,  some  people  have  suspected  that  the  reason  you  are 
permitted  to  live  is  owing  to  those  very  facts.  Have  you  ever  enter- 
tained that  suspicion? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  have  no  suspicions  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Sanders.  And  you  think  you  could  live  in  competition  with 
these  five  packers  whether  they  so  willed  it  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  do. 

Mr.  Sanders.  You  do? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Oh,  yes;  we  do,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  admire  your  faith  in  the  matter,  because  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  if  they, wanted  to  put  you  out  of  business  they 
could  do  it. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  do  not  know,  and  We  have  no  fear  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Winslow,  do  you'  wish  to  ask  any  questions? 

Mr.  Winslow.  Not  of  the  witness,  but  I  would  like 'to  ask  the 
governor  what  he  thinks  would  happen  to  the  other  fellow  if  they 
went  around  putting  every  independent  fellow  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  do  not  know  what  would  happen,  but  I  know 
what  has  happened  to  them,  and  that  is  they  have  fattened  and 
fattened  upon  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sweet,  have  you  any  questions? 
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Mr.  Sweet.  Mr.  Sinclair,  you  have  stated  that  this  company  was 
organized  originally  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  How  many  stockholders  have  you  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  could  not  say.    I  do  not  know  the  exact  number, 
but  quite  a  few. 

Mr.  Sweet.  How  many  of  your  stockholders  reside  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  suppose  about  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sweet.  And  the  other  75  per  cent  reside  in  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  They  do. 

Mr.  Sweet.  You  purchase  about  30  per  cent  of  the  cattle  and 
hogs  in  the  Indianapolis  market  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  do;  about  40  per  cent  of  the  hogs. 

Mr.  Sweet.  In  the  purchase  of  your  supply  there  do  you  take  into 
consideration  at  all  the  market  pripe  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  do. 

Mr.  Sweet.  And  how  does  the  market  price  at  Indianapolis  and 
Chicago  compare? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  As  a  rule  our  top  is  just  about  the  same  as  the 
Chicago  top. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Just  about  the  same? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 
•  Mr.  Sweet.  Now,  the  other  packers  who  purchase  stock  there  pay 
about  the  same  price  that  you  do? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  They  do. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Is  there  any  understanding  or  agreement  with  the 
other  packers  as  to  what  you  will  pay  ? 
"  Mr.  Sinclair.  None. 

Mr.  Sweet.  And  you  say  the  price  there,  as  you  view  it,  is  gov- 
erned entirely  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Absolutely. 

.  Mr.  Sweet.  Have  you .  any  connection  with  the  Sinclair  Packing 
Co.  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No.    They  are  relations  of  mine,  but  I  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  company.  ' 

Mr.  Sweet.  In  a  financial  way? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No. 

Mr.  Sweet.  You  referred  to  the  fact  that  before  coming  here  you 
had  consulted  with  a  packing  concern  at  Ottuma,  Iowa  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Is  that  an  independent  packing  concern  ? 

Mr.  Sinclar.  It  is  so  called;,  just  as  we  are. 
'  Mr.  Sweet.  Is  there  any  understanding,  then,  between  the  inde- 
pendent packing  concerns  outside  of  the  five  great  packers  in  regard 
to  this  hearing? 
\  Mr.  Sinclair.  Not  ,that  I  know  of.  Mr.  Foster — or  Morrell  Co.'s 
situation,  is  very  much  the  same  as  ours,  and  we  thought  it  was 
well  to  talk  the  matter  over. 

Mr.  Sweet.  And  you  talked  the  matter  over  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  vou  would  favor  or  oppose  this  legislation? 
.'Mr.  Sinclair.  We  had  determined;  in  fact;  we  had  made  the  ap- 
pointment for  this  hearing  before  we  talked  to  him  at  all. 
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Mr.  Sweet.  And  your  company  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
present  conditions  in  regard  to  refrigerator  cars? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  are. 

Mr.  Sweet.  And  in  regard  to  the  stockyards  and  railroad  facilities 
in  connection  with  the  stockyards? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  are. 

Mr.  Sweet.  And  you  feel  at  this  time  there  is  no  necessity  for  any 
legislation  in  regard  to  refrigerator  cars? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Or  stockyards? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No. 

Mr.  Sweet.  And  the  like? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No. 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  think  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Stiness,  have  you  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Stiness.  Mr.  Sinclair,  I  just  want  to  ask  you  one  question: 
Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge,  or  from  reliable  information, 
where  any  of  these  independent  packers  have  been  driven  out  of 
business  or  compelled  to  sell  on  account  of  unfair  methods  of  the 
five  great  packers,  so  called? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Stiness.  /Then,  so  far  as  you  know  and  so  far  as  you  have 
heard,  there  is  nothing  in  the  actions  of  these  five  packers  to  stifle 
competition  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No. 

Mr.  Stiness.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sinclair,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  your  statement,  and  I  know  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  com- 
mittee.   Mr.  Munce,  do  you  wish  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  Munce.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  is  no  one  else  to  be  heard  to-day,  and 
we  will  adjourn  until  to-morrow. 

(The  committee  thereupon,  at  1.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  adjourned  until 
Thursday,  January  16,  1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

House  of  Representatives, 
.    Thursday,  January  16,  1919. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  im,  Hon.  Thetus  W.  Sims 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  E.  BUCKINGHAM,  VICE  PRESIDENT  AND 
GENERAL  MANAGER  OF  THE  UNION  STOCK  YARDS  CO.  OF 
OMAHA  (LTD.),  OMAHA,  NEBR. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Buckingham,  are  you  ready  to  be  heard? 

Mr,  Buckingham.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Mr.  Buckingham, 
of  Omaha,. vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Union  Stock- 
yards there. '  I  asked  permission  to  appear  before  the  committee  on 
this  bill,  because  it  pertains  to  stockyards,  public  stockyards,  one  of. 
which  I  am  directly  interested  in.  ' 
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The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  and  make  your  statement  in 
your  own  way. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  feel  that  the  committee  ought  to  be  given  all 
the  information  possible  about  the  public  stockyards.  From  the  in- 
formation I  get,  the  stockyards  are  something  there  is  about  as  lit- 
tle known  about  as  any  line  of  business.  I  have  prepared  a  state- 
ment and,  with  your  permission,  I  will  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly ;  just  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  The  actual  workings  of  a  large  stockyards, 
where  a  live-stock  market  is  maintained,  is  probably  less  under- 
stood than  almost  any  other  public  utility.  Many  people  believe  that 
the  stockyards  company  employ  the  commission  men,  and  that  it 
buys  live  stock  for  the  packers,  and  that  it  has,  in  a  general  way, 
control  over  the  prices  paid  for  live-stock — such  is  not  the  case.  The 
stockyards  company  simply  provides  the  facilities  and  service  for 
the  accommodation  of  live  stock  from  the  time  the  railroads  deliver 
the  shipments  at  the  market  until  they  pass  into  the  possession  of 
the  shipper,  feeder  buyer,  or  packer;  in  other  words,  it  is  simply 
the  bridge  over  which  live  stock  passes  in  going  from  the  railroads 
to  the  final  buyer,  whether  it  is  the  local  packers  who  buy  for  slaugh- 
ter, or  others  who  buy  to  take  the  stock  back  to  the  country  for  feed- 
ing purposes,  or  to  ship  to  other  markets  or  killing  plants. 

Live  stock  brought  into  the  market  by  the  railroads  is,  in  some 
cases,  set  to  the  unloading  chutes  by  the  railroads  themselves,  but 
at  some  of  the  larger  markets  where  the  switching  facilities  are 
separate  or  owned  by  the  stockyards  company,  the  cars  are  set  on 
the  transfer  tracks  by  the  railroads,  and  after  inspection,  as  required 
under  the  interstate  commerce  safety  appliance  act,  they  are 
switched  to  the  unloading  chutes  for  unloading.  The  work  of  un- 
loading is'  performed  by  the  stockyards  company,  who  are  paid  for 
such  service  by  the  railroads.  After  the  stock  is  set  to  the  unload- 
ing chutes  and  before  it  can  be  unloaded,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  employees  to  check  over  all  waybills 
before  giving  the  stockyards  company  permission  to  unload  the  stock. 
Immediately  after  unloading  the  stock  it  is  necessary  to  leave  it  in 
the  unloading  chutes  until  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  em- 
ployees have  personally  inspected  each  load  for  scabies  or  other 
diseases,  after  which  inspection  the  stock  is  delivered  to  the  owner 
or  his  representative,  and  then  the  transportation  ceases,  unless  it 
is  a  shipment  simply  unloading  for  rest,  food,  and  water,  in  which 
oase,  after  the  iength  of  time  required  by  law,  it  is  reloaded  and 
delivered  to  the  railroad  that  is  to  handle  it  on  to  destination;  the 
railroad  company  paying  for  the  switching  in  and  out,  and  also  for 
the  unloading  and  loading.  The  feed  is  paid  for  by  the  owner 
either  at  the  time  of  feeding  or  by  being  added  to  the  billing  as  "  back 
charges." 

When  the  stock  is  for  sale  it  goes  to  the  pens  assigned  for  sale 
purposes.  The  amount  of  feed  ordered  by  the  owner  or  his  repre- 
sentative, the  commission  men,  the  stock  is  -ied  by  the  stockyards 
company  and  the  commission  men  or  their  employees  water  the 
stock  when,  in  their  judgment,  it  is  proper  to  do  so.  Each  pen  is 
provided  with  a  water  trough  and  water  connection  so  that  all  that 
is  necessary  to  do,  on  the  part  of  the  commission  men,  is  to  put  the 
plug  in  the  trough  and  turn  on  the  water.    The  commission  men 
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sort  the  stock,  classifying  it  as  may  best  suit  the  market  require- 
ments apd  to  enable  them  to  get  the  best  prices.  After  the  stopkis 
sold  the  commission  men  drive  it  to  the  scales  of  the  stockyards  com- 
pany, where  it  is  carefully  weighed  by  the  stockyards  company 
weighmaster,  and,  usually,  a  representative  of  the  buyer  and'  seller 
are  present  when  the  scales  are  balanced,  to  see  that  the  proper 
weight  is  arrived  at,  but  in  every  case  a  representative  of  the  seller 
is  present  as  it  is  imperative  that  he  furnish  the  weighmaster,  at  the 
time  the  weight  is  made,  the  name  of  the  seller  and  the  purchaser, 
so  that  such  information  may  be  placed  on  the  weight  ticket  at  the 
time. 

After  weighing,  the  yard  company  employees  yard  the  stock  and 
lock  it  up,  and  finally  deliver  it  to  the  purchaser  upon  demand,  or, 
in  the  case  of  stock  to  be  shipped  out,  drives  it  to  the  chutes  for 
loading.  Stock  purchased  by  traders  is  delivered  to  them  on  demand, 
after  weighing,  and  they  or  their  employees  drive  it  to  that  part  of 
the  yards  assigned  to  them  for  holding  stock  for  sale. 

The  stockyards  company  sells  to  the  traders  all  necessary  feed  at  the 
same  prices  charged  all  other  parties.  Frequently  stock  sold  to 
traders  is  resold  and  shipped  out  the  same  day  it  is  purchased  by 
them,  but,  in  a  great  many  instances  the  stock  is  held  a  number  of 
days  before  finally  disposed  of. 
The  stockyards  compam^s  revenue  comes  from: 
First.  Switching  charges  it  collects  from  the  railroad  where  it 
owns  the  switching  facilities  and  performs  the  work  of  switching 
cars  of  stock  to  and  from  unloading  chutes.  Also  the  railroads  pay 
stockyards  company  for  unloading  and  loading  stock. 

Second.  Its  yardage  charges,  which  are  a  stipulated  amount  per 
head  on  cattle,  hogs,  or  sheep,  this  to  cover  the  use  of  pens  and  service 
of  weighing. 

Third.  Its  earnings  on  the  sale  of  feed. 

The  above  comprises  the  duties  of  a  stockyards  company.  They  are 
in.no  way  responsible  for  the  prices  of  live  stock  nor  do  they  in  any 
way  influence  the  prices. 

Now,  I  want  to  make  a  statement  in  reply  to  those  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  where  they  refer  to  stockyards,  as  far  as  the  same 
affects  the  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.  of  Omaha  (Ltd.),  which  is  a 
modern  public  stockyard  in  every  respect,  covering  about  200  acres, 
of  ground,  including  a  switching  terminal  of  34  miles  of  track  in  and: 
about  the  yards  and  packing  houses,  as  well  as  other  industries  served 
by  it.  The  physical  value  of  the  plant,  based  on  prices  prevailing 
in  1915-16,  is  approximately  $10,000,000. 

In  addition  to  $700,000  worth  of  bonds,  the  outstanding  stock  of 
the  company  is  74,963  shares,  of  a  par  value  of  $7,496,300,  held  by 
796  shareholders — none  of  these  are  packing  companies.    Individual 
members  of  packing  firms  and  members  of  their  immediate  families, 
15  in  all,  hold  a  total  of  20,604  shares,  or  27  per  cent  of  the  total  stock. 
Mr.  Doeemtjs.  Will  you  read  that  last  sentence  again,  please  ? 
Mr.:  Buckingham.  Individual  members  of  packing  firms  and  mem- 
bers of  their  immediate  families,  15  in  all,  hold  a  total  of  20,604 
shares,  or  27  per  cent  of  the  total  stock;  that  is,  15,  counting  the  indi- 
vidual packers.  •  ■[■ 
There  is  held  by  executors  and  trustees,  also  religious  and  educa- 
tional interests,  54  in  all,  a  total  of  12,188  shares,  or  16  per  cent  of 
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the  total  stock.  Other  shareholders,  male,  309  in  all,  hold  23,235 
shares,  or  31  per  cent  of  the  total  stock,  and  418  female  shareholders 
hold  18,936  shares,  or  26  per  cent  of  the  total  stock.  These  latter  two 
.  items,  you  will  note,  together,  make  42,171  shares,  which  is  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  stock,  and  add  to  this  the  stock  held  by  executors 
and  .trustees,'  and  religious  and  educational  bodies,  12,188  shares,  is 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  stock,  so  that  the  statement  that  the 
packers  have  a  controlling  ownership  is  not  correct,  and  that  they 
have  control  of  the  yards  is  equally  untrue.  One  packer,  namely,  j. 
Ogden  Armour,  and  his  immediate  family  own  a  large  proportion  of 
the  total  stock  owned  by  packers'  families,  and  he,  naturally,  takes 
a  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  yards,  because  of  the  revenue  re- 
sulting to  him  therefrom,  which  is  no  greater  than  to  each  of  the 
other  shareholders  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  shares  they  own. 

The  following  compilation  brings  out  more  clearly  the  extent  to 
which  the  stock  of  the  company  is  held,  the  number  of  shares'  in  the 
Various  States — male  and  female  shareholders  being  shown  sepa- 
rately—this latter  in  order  to  bring  out  clearly  the  investment  feature 
of  the  stock ;  many  women,  as  well  as  men,  of  moderate  circumstances 
having  purchased  the  stock  from'  time  to  time  as  a  safe  invest- 
ment which  would  bring  them  a  reasonable  regular  return.  It  has 
become  a  practice  among  financial  men  in  the  vicinity  of  Omaha  to 
advise  women  of  small  means  to  invest  their  savings  in  the  Union 
Stock  Yards  Co.  of  Omaha  stock  as  a  conservative  safe  investment. 

I  have  made  a  compilation  here  showing  the  male  stockholders  and 
female  stockholders  separated  in  each  of  the  different  States,  and  I 
think  there  are  some  33  States  where  this  stock  is  held,  from  one 
share  to  several  thousand  shares. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Do  you  give  the  names  of  the  stockholders? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  This  statement  does  not.  It  simply  gives  the 
number  of  shareholders  in  each  State  and  the  total  number  of  shares 
held  by  them. 

This  statement  does  not  include  the  holdings  of  the  15  individual 
members  of  packers'  families,  as  set  out  above. 

Majority  of  shareholders. 


Male. 

Female. 

State. 

Share- 
holders. 

Shares. 

Share- 
holders. 

Shares. 

Arkansas ...'. 

1 
6 
6 
5 
1 

10 
228 

72 
177 
150 

California j  .             

18 

14 

2 

4 

2 

2 

17 

50 

,    1 

24 

.      2 

1 

1' 

,5 

1' 

575 

Connecticut 

1  441 

Colorado 

50 

District  of  C  olmnbia 

•  144 

Idaho 

100 

Inliana 

1 

7 

42 

1 

22 

t   4 

2 

' -'■  .1- 

.,  1 

375 

246 

4,986 

88 

2, 550 

166 

78 

100 

4 

1 "     '    81 

550 

Illinois 

3, 565 
20 

Kentucky : 

Massachusetts 

890 

Missouri.. 

21 

Michigan..' 

,    65 

Maryland .                                              .  ;.' 

16 

Maim.... 

1  61 

Minnesota , 

50 

Montana... 

3 

161 

:  16 

1 

16 

10, 813 

'     1,476 

363 

Nebraska . . 

180 

29 

1 

5,045 
2,713 

New  York... 

New' Hampshire.                                                         

•  ,19 
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Majority  of  shareholders — Continued. 


Male. 

Female. 

,    State. ' 

Share- 
holders. 

Shares. 

Share 
holders. 

Shares, 

2 
9 
2 
17 
1 
1 
2 
8 

3 

136 

729 

10 
1 

781 
50 

1,393 
-50 

1 

7 
1 
3 

15 

67 

3 

156 

289 

9 
3 
1 
9 

187 

1 
1 

41 
88 

Total 

309 

23,235 

418 

18,936 

State. 

Educational  and 
religious. 

Executors  and  trust. 

Share- 
holders. 

Shares. 

Share-  ' 
holders. 

Shares. 

1 
2 
1 

10 

126 

1 
1 

2 
1 

5 

'.    57 
187 
170 
250 

1,  S31 

11 
8 

5,879 
2,144 

'• is" 

6 

004 

1 

26 

1 

20 

Total 

11 

2,521 

43 

9,66V 

Total  of  majority  stockholders 54,359 

Individual  packers  and  their  families : 20,604 


Grand  total 74,963 

The  above  facts,  we  feel  sure,  will  convince  the  committee  that  the 
statement  of  ownership  control  of  the  Omaha  Stock  Yards  by  the" 
packing  companies  is  not  true.  Therefore  the  entire  charge  of  packer 
control  is  untrue  as  far  as  the  Omaha  market  is  concerned,  because. 
the  only  control  anyone  can  have  of  the  Omaha  yards  is  through  the  '• 
action  of  the  majority  of  the  shareholders. 

The  statement  of  receipts  of  live  stock  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1918,  below  (which,  incidentally,  shows  the  wide  scope  of 
country  served  by  the  Omaha  yards),  also  the  statement  of  disposi- 
tion of  stock,  shows  the  extent  of  the  buying  for  the  packers  at 
Omaha — both  large  and  small — and  that  considerable  live  stock  is 
purchased  at  Omaha  for  shipment  to  other  packing  points.  The 
latter  statement  will  also  show  a  large  amount  of  partly-fat  and 
feeder  cattle  purchased  at  Omaha  for  feeding  purposes,  A  great 
many  of  the  partly- fat  cattle  are  purchased  in  direct  competition  with 
the  packers,  to  be  taken  to  the  country,  for  finishing  purposes,  before 
coming  to  the  market  again. 
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I  have  here  a  statement  of  the  receipts  for  the  year  1918  showing 
the  origin  of  the  cattle  by  States.  The  total  receipts  for  the  year 
were,  of  cattle,  1,993,366 ;  hogs,  3,429,533 ;  and  sheep,  3,385,696 ;  and 
they  came  from  some  20  States,  nearly  all  of  them  west  or  northwest 
of  Omaha. 

Then  I  show  the  disposition  of  that  same  stock,  and  we  show  there 
was  sold  to  the  packers  in  Omaha  1,286,634  head  of-cattle,  and  there 
were  forwarded,  first  hand— that  is,  offered  on  the  market  but  not 
sold— 19,545  head  of  cattle.  There  was  forwarded,  not  sold,  simply 
popping  to  feed  in  transit,  35,700  head;  there  was  sold  to  foreign 
-packers  and  order  buyers  95,932  head  of  cattle;  and  there  were  sold 
to  traders  and  feeders  555,555,  which  makes  the  total  receipts  for  the 
year  of  cattle. 

In  the  case  of  hogs,  there  were  sold  to  the  packers  2,744,000—1  will 
just  use  round  numbers,  if  you  please — and  there  was  forwarded, 
first  hand,  offered  but  not  sold,  12.000  head;  there  was  forwarded, 
not  sold,  simply  fed  in  transit,  53,000;  and  there  was  sold  to  traders 
and  feeders  617,000,  a  total  of  3,429,000. 

Then,  in  the  case  of  sheep  there  was  sold  to  the  packers  1,709,000 ; 
there  was  forwarded,  first  hand,  offered  for  sale,  but  not  sold,  72,000 ; 
forwarded,  not  sold,  simply  fed  in  transit,  29,000 ;  and  there  was  sold 
to  foreign  packers  and  order  buyers  8,000;  and  there  was  sold  to 
traders  and  feeders  1,565,000,  which  makes  the  total  receipts  3,385,000. 

Receipts  for  the  year  1918. 


Origin. 

Cattle. 

liogs. 

Sheep. 

4,097 
48, 826 
6,080 

7,485 
179, 303 

1,179 

108 

125 

699, 269 

105 

3,979 

999 

36, 663 

1,186 

2,692 

2, 525, 324 

67, 587 

1,396 

185,  480 

364, 462 

278 

31,266 

20, 507 

5,563 

22,941 

21,  762 

1,150,635 

5,469 

4,071 

504 

9,209 

105,  204 

10, 184 

4,907 

178, 563 

651 

-  137 

50 

768,  708 

6,558 
10,  589 
52, 114 

4,057 

874, 492 

6,076 

102, 607 
2,692 

887 

120, 907 

153,110 

■    820 

439 

2,506 

96, 885 

Utah 

169,332 

728,955 

475 

142 

i 

'Total..                                                  

1,993,366 

3, 429, 533 

3,385,696 

Disposition  of  stock,  year  1918. 


Cattle. 


Hogs. 


Sheep. 


Bold  to  packers 

forwarded  (first  hand),  offered,  hut  not  sold 
/  forwarded,  not  sold,  simply  fed  in  transit . . . 

Bold  to  foreign  packers  and  order  buyers 

Bold  to  traders  and  feeders 

Total  disposition 


1, 286, 634 

19, 545 

35,700 

95,932 

655, 555 


2,744,916 

12, 886 

53,833 

617, 898 


1,993,366 


3,429,533 


1,709,084 

72,370 

29,908 

8,282 

1, 565, 552 


'3,385,696 
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In  addition  to  Armour  &  Co.,  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  Morris  & 
Co.,  and  Swift  &  Co.,  there  are  located  at  Omaha,  eight  smaller  pack- 
ing companies,  namely :  South  Omaha  Packing  Co. ;  Hoffman  Bros. ; 
Mid-West  Packing  Co. ;  Roth  Packing  Co. ;  Mayerowich  &  Vail ; 
Patrick  O'Dea;  Higgins  Packing  Co.;  M.  Glassburg;  all  buying 
more  or  less  live  stock  on  the  Omaha  market,  in  competition  with  the 
larger  packers,  and  the  fact  that  all  of  them,  except  the  Mid-West 
Packing  Co.  (which  has  just  started)  have  been  in  operation  for  a 
number  of  years,  is  the  best  evidence  that  they  are  not  being  inter- 
fered with  by  the  stockyards  company.  In  addition,  the  Lincoln 
Packing  Co.,  of  Lincoln,  Nebr. ;  Sinclair  &  Co.,  of  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa;  Morrell  &  Co.,  of  Ottumwa,  Iowa;  and  Wilson  &  Co.,  of 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City,  maintain  buyers  at  Omaha,  and  pur- 
chase in  considerable  numbers  from  time  to  time. 

In  this  connection,  J.  W.  Murphy  and  Schwartz  &  Son  purchased 
716,333  head  of  hogs  at  Omaha  in  1918^  in  competition  with  the 
packers,  largely  for  shipment  to  packing  companies  at  other  points. 

In  reply  to  the  statement  that  the  larger  packers,  through  their 
stockyards  influence,  prevent  the  smaller  or  independent  packers 
from  locating  or  doing  business  at  the  alleged  "  controlled  "  markets, 
desire  to  say  that  _at  Omaha,  in  the  case  of  Hoffman  Bros.,  whose 
packing  plant  was  built  about  seven  years  ago,  their  building  is  lo- 
cated on  land  sold'  to  them  by  the  stockyards  company.  This  also 
applies  to  the  Mid-West  Packing  Co.,  whose  plant  was  completed  and 
put  in  operation  later  in  1918.  In  -the  case  of  the  O'Dea  Pack- 
ing Co.,  part  of  the  land  used  by  their  plant  is  owned  by  the 
stockyards  company  and  leased  to  O'Dea,  at  a  nominal  figure. 
In  the  case  of  Mayerwich  &  Vail :  Theii  present  location  was  traded 
to  them  by  the  stookyards  company,  for  their  old,  obsolete  plant,  part 
of  which  ground  is  now  occupied  by  the  new  modern  horse  sales  barn. 
Enough  money  consideration  went  along  with  this  deal  to  enable 
Mayerowich  &  Vail  to  build  their  present  modern  plant.  The  Hig- 
gins Packing  Co.,  also  had  an  old  plant  located  where  part  of  the 
new  horse  barn  now  is,  for  which  they  were  given  a  good  price  en- 
abling them  to  put  up  their  modern  plant  adjacent  to — across  the 
street — the  stockyards.  The  Higgins  Packing  Co.  is  now  building  a 
large  addition,  with  the  intention  of  doing  business  on  a  much  larger 
scale.  The  Skinner  Packing  Co.,.  recently  purchased  a  tract  of  land 
in  the  stockyards  district,  and  are  putting  up  a  plant  6f  considerable 
proportions,  and  will  spend  altogether  probably  $2,000,000  before 
the  plant  is  completed.  They  have  an  understanding  with  the  stock- 
yards company  by  which  the  latter  will  furnish  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  driveway  from  the  stockyards  to  their  plant.  Fur- 
ther will  state  that  there  are  several  locations  directly  adiacent  to  the 
stockyards  that  can  be  secured  at  a  reasonable  figure  for  packing- 
house purposes.  > 

The  management  of  the  stockyards,  together  with  representatives 
of  the  Omaha  Live  Stock  Exchange  have  been  endeavoring '. to  get 
Wilson  &  Co.  to  locate  at  Omaha,  but  on  account  of  war  conditions, 
as  well  as  attacks  from  various  sources  on  the  large  packers — of 
which  Wilson  &  Co.  is  one— nothing  has  been  accomplished.  They 
do,  however,  keep  a  cattle  buyer  at  the  Omaha  market. 

With  reference  to  packers  controlling  live-stock  newspapers  at 
packing  centers :  As  far  as  Omaha  is  concerned,  this  is  not  the  case. 
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The  Drovers  Journal-Stockman,  which  is  the  only  live-stock  paper 
here,  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Neff  estate,  and  not  one  dollar 
of  the  stock  is  owned  by  a  packing  company  or  a  packer.  The  paper 
is  supported,  largely,  by  the  commission  men  doing  business  at  the 
Omaha  market,  who  pay  a  fixed  amount  per  copy  for  each  paper 
mailed  to  shippers,  for  which  they  furnish  a  list..  Were  it  not  for 
this  support,  the  paper  would  soon  go  out  of  existence.  It  is  safe  to 
say,  therefore,  that  its  policy  really  is  controlled  by  the  commission 
men. 

As  to  to  the  Live  Stock  Exchange  buildings :  The  one  at  Omaha  is 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  Stock  Yards  Co.,  who  rent  space  therein 
to  the  commission  men,  to  traders,  and  to  packers  for  office  room,  as 
required.  Applications  for  space  are  taken  care  of  in  their  turn, 
the  oldest  application  receiving  first  consideration. 

In  the  case  of  pens  the  same  rule  prevails,  except  that  in  the  hog 
division  no  assignment  whatever  is  made. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the'  testimony  of  Mr. 
Gustafson,  the  other  day,  speaking  of  the  Farmers'  Union,  I  believe 
it  is  called.  He  stated  they  asked  for  an  office  in  Omaha  and  were 
unable  to  secure  one.  His  statement  -was  hardly  fair  to  the  stock- 
yards company,  in  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough.  They  came  to  us 
and  asked  for  offices  and  for  the  assignment  of  cattle  pens.  I  told 
them  that  as  far  as  the  office  was  concerned  we  did  not  at  that  time 
have  one  single  'vacant  room  in  the  building,  and  that  was  true,  and 
that  we  had  two  or  three  people  on  the  list,  applicants  for  rooms, 
ahead  of.  them,  who  must  be  served  in  their  turn.  I  finally  offered 
them  a  small  building,  near  the  Exchange  Building  and  very  close 
to  the  hog  division,  where  they  expected  to  do  the  most  of  their  work. 
They  thought,  however,  this  was  too  small  and  went  across  the  via- 
duct and  hired  an  office.  The  understanding  I  had  with  them  was 
that  just  as  soon  as  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  building  they  would 
be  given  a  location. 

When  the  railroads  were  taken  over  by  the  Government  a  con- 
solidation of  the  railroad  agencies  at  South  Omaha  was  made.  That 
released  some  10  or  12  rooms  on  the  third  floor.  The  first  people  I 
sent  word  to  were  the  Farmers'  Union,  advising  them  that  I  was  then 
able  to  give  them  offices.  They  immediately  came  over,  and  took, 
I  think,  four  rooms,  and  they  are  located  there  now. 
,  When  they  commenced  business,  or  at  the  time  they  asked  tor  office 
rooms,  they  also  asked  for  an  assignment  of  cattle  pens.  They  said 
their  business  would  be  Very  light,  and  if  they  had  four  or  five  pens 
assigned  to  them  that  would  answer  their  purposes,  and  I  gave  them 
a  temporary  assignment  of  pens,  advising  them,  at_  the  same  time, 
that  just  as  soon  as  we  could  arrange  it  I  would  give  them  a  per- 
manent assignment,  and  as  their  business  increased  more  pens 

Since  then  they  have  been  given  a  regular  assignment  o±  pens 
and  are  just  as  well  fixed  in  that  respect  as  any  commission  firm 
doing  business  at  South  Omaha.  I  have  made  this  rather  lengthy 
statement  because  Mr.  Gustafson  left  the  inference  they  had  not 
been  taken  care  of  properly.  We  treated  them,  and  have,  and  will 
continue  to  treat  them  just  exactly  the  same  as  we  do  any  other 
commission  firm  doing  business  at  the  yards. 

Kegarding  terminal  and  switching  facilities:  When  the  stock- 
yards were  first  built  the  railroad  companies  themselves  performed 
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the  switching  at  the  stockyards  and  the  packng  houses.  Later  on, 
as  the  number  of  packing  houses  and  business  increased,  and  more 
railroads  built  connections  to  the  yards,  the  railroad  companies  re- 
quested the  stockyards  company  to  take  over  the  switching  service, 
which  was  done,  and  the  yard  company  built  the  necessary  tracks, 
purchased  switch  engines,  and  equipped  itself  to  properly  handle  the 
business.  It  must  be  understood  that  live  stock  and  most  of  the 
packing-house  products  are  perishable,  and  practically  all  of  the 
switching,  therefore,  -at  a  stockyard  terminal  must  be  expedited, 
and  of  necessity  the  expense  is  greater. 

It  is  only  by  prompt  handling  that  the  business  of  large  pack- 
ing centers,  like  Omaha,  can  be  kept  going.  Each  day's  work  in  the 
unloading  and  disposing  of  live  stock,  must  be  cleaned  up  because, 
as  a  rule,  there  will  be  just  as  much  live  stock  to  handle  on  the  day 
following.  The  switching  terminal  is  really  the  servant  of  the 
railroads  because  it  performs  the  switching  service  for  them — for 
which  they  pay — and  which,  otherwise,  they  would  have  to  perform 
themselves.  As  far  as  the  packers  and  other  industries  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  them  whether  the  actual  work 
is  performed  by  the  railroad  companies,  or  by  the  stockyards  com- 
pany for  the  railroad  companies.  I  might  add,  the  compensation  for 
this  work  is  less  than  that  usually  charged  by  the  railroads  them- 
selves for  similar  service. 

The  stockyards  companies  do  control,  yardage  service,  but  at 
Omaha  do  not  control  its  yardage  charges.  These  are  regulated  by 
the  State  railway  commission.  I  might  say  there  has  been  no  change 
in  any  of  its  yardage  charges  for  at  least  25  years.  In  the  case  of  feed, 
the  charges  vary  from  time  to  time  to  conform  with  cost  of  same, 
but  the  net  results,  per  ton  or  per  bushel,  are  no  greater  now  than  in 
former  years.  It  should  be  understood  in  the  case  of  the  feed,  that 
it  is  really  a  retail  or  peddling  proposition;  hay  or  grain  being  fed 
in  small  amounts  in  the  different  pens  according  to  the  orders  of  the 
commission  men.  Frequently  in  the  case  of  hogs  the  same  shipment 
will  be  fed  two  or  three  different  times  before  being  sold. 

I  noticed  in  the  testimony  the  other  day  that  Mr.  Colver  stated 
that  the  sale  of  hay  in  South  Omaha  was  on  the  basis  of  something 
like  $70  per  ton.  I  want  to  thank  him  for  the.  compliment,  but  that 
is  not  true.  Our  prices  for  hay  in  the  years  he  spoke  of — 1914  and 
1915— were  $20  per  ton  to  everybody  alike,  whether  a  shipper,  com- 
mission man,  speculator,  feeder  or  packer.  We  were  paying  for  hay 
at  that  time,  I  think,  about  $12  per  ton.  It  costs  us  altogether 
from  $2.50  to  $3  per  ton  to  handle  it.  In  the  figures  that  Mr.  Colver 
had  were  simply  the  actual  expense  for  handling  the  hay,  the  labor 
and  the  teams,  and  the  overhead  expense,  insurance  and  many  other 
costs  that  were  properly  chargeable  to  the  hay  had  not  been  included. 
It  is  a  well  understood  fact  that  the  stockyard  companies  are  ex- 
pected to  make  $5  or  $6  a  ton  on  their  hay.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago  the  Kansas  Legislature,  radical  as  they  were  supposed  to  be  at 
that  time,  in  fixing  the  charges  at  stockyards  for  hay,  provided  that 
in  no  case  could  it  be  more  than  double-  the  market  price ;  in  other 
words,  if  hay  costs  $20  a  ton,  under  that  law  it  was  proper,  or  it  was 
permissible,  to  charge  $40  a  ton,  if  the  stockyards  company  so  de- 
sired. 
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I  simply  make  that  statement  to  explain  the  seemingly  rather 
large  profit  on  hay. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Would  you  explain  what  the  basis  is  for  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  $70  rate  that  Mr.  Colver  mentions  and  the  $20 
rate  that  you  mention  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Simply  a  mistake  in  mental  arithmetic. 

Mr.  Stephens.  There  certainly  ought  to  be  some  figures  on  that. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  think  in  his  statement,  in  dividing  it  offhand, 
instead  of  saying  $7  a  ton,  possibly  he  said  $70  a  ton. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  his  corrected  statement, 
he  changed  that. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  did  not  see  the  correction.  It  is  like  a  good 
many  bad  stories  that  go  out,  the  corrections  never  catch  up  with 
them. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  My  recollection  is  he  made  the  price '$17. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  $70  was  the  statement  I  saw  in  the  minutes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Somebody  probably  misunderstood  him. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Of  course,  I  was  not  present.  I  could  only  take 
the  bare  statement  as  it  read.  I  simply  wanted  to  have  that  corrected 
for  the  benefit  of  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  like  Mr.  Hamilton's,  that  he 
said  $17. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes. 

,  At  Omaha,  the  stockyards  company  does  furnish  and  control"  the 
weighing  facilities — I  am  rather  answering  the  statements  of  the 
.Federal  Trade  Commission  as  they  are  stated — it  being  the  inde- 
pendent party,  and  not  interested  in  either  the  buying  or  selling,  and 
it  seems  proper  that  it  should  control  these  facilities. 

By  the  way,  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  that  question  of  feed.  In 
considering  the  matter  of  feed,  hay,  and  corn  there  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  also  the  supply  of  water  that  goes  with  it,  which  is 
a  very  heavy  item  of  expense  and  for  which  there  is  no  charge  made. 
That  goes  along  with  the  feed;  and  then  there  is  the  very  heavy  item 
of  keeping  the  yards  clean.  We  have  at  Omaha  from  15  to  18  two- 
horse  teams,  with  some  35  or  40  men  cleaning  the  yards  all  the  time. 
In  addition,  to  that,  during  the  fall  and  spring  clean-ups,  by  reason  of 
the  winter  break-up  in  the  spring  and  the  very  heavy  movement  of 
cattle  in  the  fall,  we  have  to  go  so  far  as  to  get  the  city  fire  Engines 
and  use  those  to  help  wash  out  the  yards  in  order  to  keep  them  rea- 
sonably clean. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  get  some  return  from  the  fertilizer 
products  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  only  wish  we  could.  We  are  just  simply 
wasting  millions  of  tons  of  the  best  fertilizer  because  our  Nebraska 
and  Iowa  farmers  have  not  yet  gotten  educated  to  it  or  else  their 
land  does  not  require  it.  I  do  not  know  which.  We  can  not  sell  a 
pound  of  it.  We  have  offered  to  nut  it  on  the  wagons  where  men  haul 
in  hogs  for  sale.  ■  We  have  offered  to  put  it  on  the  wagons  so  that  they 
■could  haul  it  back  to  their  farms,  but  they  will  not  take  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  get  a  foreign  market  or  a  market 
beyond  your  immediate  locality  for  it? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  No  ;  I  wish  we  could.    I  have  got  one  manure 
dump  which  I  have  got  to  clean  up  this  spring  in  order  to  put  cattle 
pens  on  that  location,  and  it  will  cost  $45,000  to  have  it  cleaned  up 
99927— 19— ft  3 13 
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and  graded.  It  is  an  enormous  pile  of  manure,  the  accumulation  of 
15  or  20  years,  probably,  and  it  is  25  or  30  or  40  feet  deep  in  the  cen- 
ter, and  it  is  going  to  be  a  very  expensive  job  to  move  it.  I  am  will- 
ing to  give  it  away  if  somebody  will  come  and  take  it. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Is  there  no- modern  method  of  drying 
out  the  manure  so  that  it  can  be  shipped  in  large  quantities  ?     . 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  really  think  we  are  too  far  west.  The  freight 
rate  makes  it,  I  believe,  prohibitive.  If  anybody  wants  to  go  into 
the  manure  business,  we  have  a  good  supply  there. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  You  did  not  answer  my  question.  Is 
there  any  scientific  process  of  drying -out  that  manure? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Oh,  yes;  they  dry  it  out  in  these  cylinder  ar- 
rangements.   You  can  dry  it  out. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  And  ship  it  dry  ? 
Mr.  Buckingham.  And  prepare  it  for  shipment ;  yes.    In  the  case 
of  sheep  manure,  which  is  considered  very  valuable,  we  do  ship  a 
limited  amount,  but  it  is  very  limited. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Does  that  go  to  the  tanners?  Sheep 
manure  does  not  go  to  the  tanners,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  No  ;  this  sheep  manure  will  go  into  the  south- 
ern country. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  They  use  dog  manure  in  tanning,  I 
know. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  do  not  know.  This  has  never  gone  to  any 
tannery. 

When  live  stock  is  being  weighed,  as  a  rule,  a  representative  of 
both  the  buyer  and  seller  is  at  the  scale  to  see  that  the  scales  balance 
properly  and  the  correct  weight  arrived  at.  Further,  each  and  every 
one  of  the  scales  is  equipped  with  a  type-registering  beam,  and  when 
the  scales  balance  the  weighmaster  pulls  a  lever  and  the  weight  is 
registered  (typewritten)  on  the  scale  card,  which  is  in  triplicate,  one 
copy  going  to  the  buyer,  one  to  the  seller,  and  the  third  copy  re- 
tained by  the  Stock  Yards  Co.  for  its  record.  The  scales  are  in- 
spected periodically  by  the  State  inspector,  also  city  inspectors,  and, 
in  addition,  the  Stock  Yards  Co.  employs  the  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
to  inspect  and  repair  its  scales  at  regular  intervals.  Every  reason- 
able precaution  is  therefore  taken  to  give  both  the  seller  and  the 
buyer  the  correct  weight  of  stock. 

The  Omaha  yards  have  no  interest  in  the  disposition  of  dead  ani- 
mals— that  is  one  of  the  statements  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, that  the  stockyards  companies  were  making  a  revenue. 

The  Omaha  yards  have  no  interest  in  the  disposition  of  dead  ani- 
mals, this  being  handled  entirely  between  the  commission  men  and 
the  party  who  receives  such  animals.  In  the  case  of  dead  hogs,  the 
stockyards  company  weighs  them  before  they  are  taken  away  and 
issues  a  ticket  for  the  weight  without  compensation — no  yardage 
charge  being  made  for  such  service. 

These  dead  animals  are  dragged  out  of  the  cars  onto  the  plat- 
form and  the  rendering  company's  man  comes  along  and  takes  them 
away ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  hogs  the  Stockyards  Co.  weights  them 
first  and  gives  the  commission  company  a  record  of  the  weight,  but 
we  are  not  interested  in  any  way  in  the  disposition  of  the  animals, 
except  that  we  want  them  off  our  premises  as  quickly  as  possible;  and 
we  have  no  contract  with  anybody  in  connection  with  the  matter. 
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As  to  access  to  records,  etc.  Formerly  it  was  the  practice  to  per- 
mit commission  men,  packing-house  representatives,  railroad-com- 
pany employees,  and  others  to  have  access  to  the  record  books  at  the 
chute  house  covering  both  inbound  and  outbound  live  stock,  but  sev- 
eral years  ago,  on  receipt  of  advice  from  a  representative  of  the  legal 
department  of  the  Government  that  it  was  not  proper  to  permit  this, 
the  practice  was  discontinued.  Since  then  the  information  put  out 
at  the  yard  office  is  done  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  furnish  any  more 
information  than  is  actually  necessary  for  the  handling  of  stock  in 
and  about  the  yards.  One  claims  attorney  took  objection  to  this 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Stockyards  Co.  and  made  complaint  to  the 
railway  commission ;  the  latter,  after  hearing  the  evidence,  sustained 
the  action  of  the  Stockyards  Co. 

Mr.  Stephens.  That  was  our  friends,  Ealston  and  Lexington. 

In  conclusion,  desire  to  say  that  we  have  endeavored  to  place  before 
the  committee  such  figures  and  facts  as  will  make  them  conversant 
with  the  South  Omaha  market  and  also  make  them  relaize  that  the 
statement  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  as  far  as  they  apply  to 
that  market,  are,  in  the  main,  incorrect.  The  fact  that  it  is  the  sec- 
ond largest  cattle  market  in  the  United  States  is  the  best  evidence, 
we  think,  of  the  fairness  and  good  treatment  to  its  patrons. 

In  other  words,  they  would  not  come  to  us  if  we  did  not  treat  them 
fairly  well,  because  we  are  in  pretty  strong  competition  with  other 
markets. 

It  is  an  "open"  market  in  every  respect.  There  are  no  restric- 
tions, as  far  as  the  Stockyards  Co.  is  concerned,  or  who  shall  buy  or 
sell,  except  that  it  requires  absolute  honesty  and  fair  treatment  on 
the  part  of  those  doing  business  on  its  premises. 

With  reference  to  regulation  and  supervision:  The  company's 
switching  terminal  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  it  can  not  make  any  changes  in  rates  on  in- 
terstate switching  except  on  authority  from  the  commission,  and  all 
of  its  equipment  and  service  must  conform  to  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  requirements,  including  its  safety  applicance  act.  On 
intrastate  business  the  switching  charges  and  services  are  under  the 
Nebraska  State  Eailway  Commission,  and  in  the  stockyards  proper 
no  changes  can  be  made  in  the  yardage  charges  or  feed  charges  with- 
out the  authority  of  said  commission.  The  company  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Food  Administration  and  also  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry,  as  well  as  the  Bureau  of  Markets ;  the  latter  two  being 
divisions  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Department.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry  has  about  25  inspectors  located  at  the  mar- 
ket regularly  and  there  are  frequent  inspections  made  by  traveling 
inspectors  of  that  department.  The  Bureau  of  Markets  has  offices 
in  the  Exchange  Building  where  several  representatives  are  located 
for  the  purpose  of  distributing  market  information  to  the  public 
and  investigating  complaints  that  may  be  made  by  patrons  of  the 
market.  There  are  also  located  at  the  market,  for  the  general  good 
of  the  patrons,  eight  brand  inspectors  and  one  city  meat  inspector, 
a  representative  of  the  State  Sanitary  Board,  one  War  Department 
Sanitary  Inspector ;  frequent  inspections  are  made  by  the  city  weight 
inspector,  the  State  weight  inspector,  City  Health  Commission,  and 
humane  officers.  There  are  60  commission  firms,  having  offices  in  the 
Exchange  Building  and  about  the  same  number  of  yard  traders,  all 
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of  whom,  by  reason  of  competition  and  close  proximity,  both  by  rea- 
son of  office  locations  and  pen  locations,  watch  each  other  very 
closely,  as  well  as  watch  the  Stock  Yards  Co.  The  railroad  repre- 
sentatives also  keep  a  very  careful  supervision,  and  the  packers,  both 
large  and  small,  scrutinize  the  operations  of.  each  other  and  of  the 
Stock  Yards  Co.,  so  that  even  if  it  were  so  disposed, "the  Yard  com- 
pany could  not  do  other  than  treat  all  alike.  Its  sole  purpose  is  to 
provide  facilities  and  service  and  it  is  adding  to  its  facilities  every 
year,  as  its  business  increases,  in  order  that  it  may  be  able  to  give 
good  service,  feeling  that  by  doing  so,  it  will  best  serve  the  interests 
of  the  many  shippers,  who  are,  and  have  been,  for  many  years,  send- 
ing their  live  stock  to  the  Omaha  market. 

I  have  endeavored  to  give  you,  as  clearly  as  possible,  the  work- 
ings and  conditions  surrounding  a  public  live-stock  market  like  the 
one  at  Omaha,  believing  that  such  information  will  enable  you  to 
come  to  a  better  understanding  of  such  legislation  as  may  be  needed, 
if  any,  and  will  be  glad  to  furnish  in  detail  any  further  information 
regarding  the  Omaha  property  that  may  be  desired. 
'  Mr.  Sanders.  I  would  like  to  know  if  you  could  furnish  us  a  list 
of  your  stockholders. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  By  the  way,  I  was  going  to  give  you  that. 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  do  not  mean  the  15  that  you  spoke  of,  but  a  com- 
plete list  of  your  stockholders. 

Mr.  Buckingham,  Here  is  a  list  of  the  15  arid  here  is  a  complete 
list  of  all  the  stockholders.    [Indicating]. 

UNION   STOCK  YAKDS  COMPANY  OF  OMAHA    (LTD.-). 

Statement  shoivinp  stock  owned  by  individual  members  of  packing  firms  and 
their  immediate  families. 

Armour,  J.  Odgen : 5,617 

Armour,  J.  Ogden  and  S.  B.  Chapin.  surviving  trustees 35 

Armour,  Kirkland  B.,  J.  Ogden  Armour,  and  S.  B.  Chapin,  trustees 251 

Armour,  Philip  D 3,248 

Armour,   Lester ' 3, 235 

Armour,  Lolita  Ogden 1,579 

Armoi::\  Lolita  Sheldon 2,  000 

Chapin,  S.  B.  &  Co 2,500 

Cudahy,  Edward  A , J. 31 

Cudahy,  Joseph  M.,  trustee 4 

Cudahy,  Miss  Mary  T 10 

May,  Alice  Chapin 169 

Swift,  L.  F 736 

Swift,  Edward  P 1,020 

Silverthorne,  William  E.,  J.  Ogden  Armour,  and  S.  B.  Chapin,  execu- 
tors——   169 

Total 20, 604 

O.K. 

J.  C.  Sharp,  Secretary. 

UNION   STOCK   YABDS   CO.   OF   OMAHA    (LTD.). 

Statement  showing  name  of  stockholders,  addresses,  and  number  of  shares  of 
capital  stock  held  by  each  in  the  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.  of  Omaha  (Ltd.), 
os  of  Nov.  30,  1918. 

Armour,  J.  Ogden,  208  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111 5/617 

Armour,   J.    Ogden,  president  Armour's   Mission,   208    South   La   Salle 

•Street,  Chicago,  111 —  2,125 

Armour,  J.  Ogden,  and  S.  B.  Chapin,  surviving  trustees,  208  South  La 

Salle  Street,  Chicago,  I1L : 35 
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Armour,  Kirkland  B.,  J.  Ogden  Armour,  and  S.  B.  Chapin,  trustees,  208 

South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111 1 251 

Armour,  Philip  D.,  208  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111 3, 248 

Armour,  Lester,  208  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111 3,  235 

Armour,  Lolita  Ogden.  208  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111 1,  570 

Armour,  Lolita  Sheldon,  208  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111 2, 000 

Abramson,  Charlotte,  1208  Waveland  Avenue,  Chicago,  111 20 

Allerton,  Robert  H.,  757  First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago,  111 2, 181 

•  Allerton,  Robert  H.,  757  First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago,  111 20 

Allerton,  Robert,  and  K.  A.  Johnstone,  757  First  National  Bank  Building, 

Chicago,  111 ^- ■ 10 

Allerton,  S.  W.,  and  R.  II.  Allerton,  757  First  National  Bank  Building, 

Chicago,  111 107 

Allerton,  Agnes  C.  757  First  National  Bnnk  Building,  Chicago,  111 399 

Allerton,  Miss  Loise  J.,  Wayne  County ;  Newark,  N.  Y 350 

Allerton,  Sarah,  Wayne  County  ;  Newark,  N.  Y 26 

Allerton,  Ida  M.,  Stanton  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 117 

Agassiz,  George  R.,  checks  to  Lee  Higginson  &  Co.,  44  State  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass . , i 317 

Agassiz,  Max,  checks  to  Lee  Higginson  &  Co.,  44  State  Street,  Boston,  ■   - 

Mass ,__ 28(5 

Agassiz,  Rodolphe  L.,  checks  to  Lee  Higginson  &  Co.,  44  State  Street, 

Boston,  Mass 33G 

Adams,  Amos  F.,  37  North  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass 117 

Adams,  Martha  Stone,  care  of  Mrs.  Fred  J.  Adams,  3722  Pacific  Street, 

Omaha,  Nebr 10 

Ashby,  James  H,  United  States  Yards,  Chicago,  111 191 

Ashby,  James  H.,  and  Rhoderick  P.  Hollett,  trustees,  10  South  La  Salle 

Street,  Chicago,  111 ' 785 

Allen,  Fred  J.,  care  of  Charles  B.  Allen,  Wadsworth,  Ohio 10 

Allen,  Miss  Bessie  G.,  3527  Harney  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 25 

Allen.  Mm  Alice  C,  2109  California  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 35 

Anderson,  Anna,  4121  North  Nineteenth  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 10 

Arlington  State  Bank,  Arlington,  Nebr 50 

Aron,  Laura  K„  629  South  Fountain  Avenue,  Springfield,  Ohio _  2 

American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  F.  H.  Wiggin, 

treasurer,  14  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass 52 

Barker,  Elizabeth  A.,  1505  South  Eighth  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 2 

Brown,  C,  care  of  A.  Forrnan,  1602  South  Thirty-second  Avenue,  Omaha, 

Nebr : 50 

Black,  Elizabeth  H,  and  Charles  H.  Marley,  trustees,  Omaha  National 

Bank  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr '. 100 

Burns,  S.,  Omaha  National  Bank  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr 2 

Burns,  Brinker  &  Co.,  Omaha  National  Bank  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr 124 

Barkalow,  Louise  Peck,  401  South  Fortieth  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 3 

Bridges,  Wilson  O.,  418  Brandies  Theater  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr 70 

Bugger,  Mathew,  United  States  National  Bank,  Omaha,  Nebr 50 

Brooke,  Genevieve  H.,   care   of  United   States   National   Bank,   Omaha, 

•Nebr , 1 

Burbeck,  William  G.,  1010  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Station  "A,"  Boston, 

Mass — , 50 

Burbeck,  Miss  Elizabeth  G.,  1100  Beacon  Street,  Collidge  Corner,  Brook- 
line,  Mass : ■ 50 

Barlow,  Milton,  Omaha,  Nebr 10 

Brown,  Hubert  L.,  Norwich,  X.  Y 6 

Biiffett,  F.  D.,  1058  Park  Avenue,  Omaha.  Nebr 25 

Blackburn,  T.  W.,  732  State  Bank  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr 5 

Brown,  Norris,  650  Omaha  National  Bank  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr_ 10 

Bonrke,  Mary  F„  checks  Merchants'  National  Bank,  account  M.  F.  B..  120 

North  Thirtv-second  Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebr 52 

Beeson,  A.  G.,  736  World-Herald  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr 35 

Brooks,  William  S.,  checks  United  States  National  Bank,  account  W.  S.  B., 

Omaha,  Nebr 50 

Burgess.  Lewis  H.,  care  of  M.  E.  Smith  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr 1 

Byrne,  J.  J.,  room  22,  Patterson  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr 42 

Balcombe,  Cora,  care  of  Charles  Battelle,  1312  South  Thirty-third  Street, 

Omaha,  Nebr : 15 
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Bishop,  Anna  S.-,  .401  South  Fortieth  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr lis 

Baldwin,  C.  W.,  mail  to  Lucy  Al 17 

Baldwin,  Lucy  A.,  4821  Farnam  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 3 

Baxter,  Irving  F.,  650  Omaha  National  Bank  Building,. Omaha,  Nebr 25 

Buck,  Earl  K.,  535  Paxton  Block,  Omaha,  Nebr 10 

Brogan,  Francis  A.,  First  National  Bank  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr 10 

Boyd,  Anna  H.,  1908  Davenport  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 54 

Bocke,  Mary,  3023  South  Thirty-second  Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebr 45 

Blum,  William,  R.  F.  D.,  South  Side,  Omaha,  Nebr 15 

Beck,  Walter  H.,-  139  McGowen  Avenue,  Houston,  Tex 15 

Buckingham,  E.,  South  Omaha,  Nebr . —  11 

Breinig,  R.  S.,  South  Omaha,  Nebr , 10 

Beal,  Henry  J.,  jr.,  3913  South  Twenty-fourth  Street,  South  Omaha,  Nebr_  1 

Bock,  Florence,  4313  South  Twenty-sixth  Street,  South  Omaha,  Nebr 5 

Bostwick,  H.  C,  Stockyards  National  Bank,  South  Omaha,  Nebr 100 

Bostwick,  Louise  C,  747  South  Madison  Avenue,  Pasadena,  Cal : —  20 

Browning,  Elizabeth  B.,  and  Nelle  K.  Browning,  trustee,  care  of  McCal- 

loch  &  MeOalloch,  112  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111 •__  1 

Botsford,  Henry,  160  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  room  920,  Chicago,  111 —  250 

Boyd,  Mrs.  Abbie  F.,  5342  Harper  Avenue,  Chicago,  111 45 

Bell,  Emma  M.,  5021  Woodlawn  Avenue,  Chicago,  111 15 

Bavinger,  William  F.,  care. of  Cox- Jones-Van  Alstine  Co.,  South  Omaha, 

Nebr 25 

Belt,  W.  B.  T.,  c-are  of  Nebraska  Telephone  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr 25 

Bell,  Miss  Lillian  E.,  Ashland,  Nebr _: 68 

Baverle,  Miss  Katherine,  care  of  Cottage  Hospital,  Griswold,  Iowa 5 

Birkhimer,    Alice,    Lenox    Apartment,    1330    South    Union    Street,    Los 

Angeles,  Cal , ; 100 

Barlow,  Marthena,  1202  North  Institute  Street,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo__  20 

Bosler,  Martha  J.,  Carlisle,  Pa 221 

Bosler,  J.  Kirk,  Carlisle,  Pa 30 

Biddle,  Gertrude  B.,  Carlisle, -Pa , 30 

Bosche,  Amelia  W.,  2461  Glenwood  Avenue,  Toledo,  Ohio 21 

Bosche,  Addie  C,  2461  Glenwood  Avenue,  Toledo,  Ohio 16 

Babcock,  Rushton  &  Co.,  137  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111 25 

Blake,  Mrs.  Eva  W.,  care  of  Mrs.  A.  G.  Blake,  800  South  Bates  Street, 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 31 

Berger,  Rebecca  B.,  5516  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa ^_  117 

Braley,  Elsie  G.,  and  George  H.  Batchelor,  trustees,  mail  G.  H.  Batch- 

elor,  New  Bedford,  Mass 16 

Block,  Tillie  K,  Hotel  Alms,  East  Walnut  Hill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio : 2 

Bennett,  Mrs.  Mary  O,  32  Williams  Street,  Norwich,  Conn '. 16 

Badgette,  Lizzie  W.,  Cook  County,  Moorcroft,  Wyo_^ 6 

Buthorn,  Helen,  mail  Helen  B.  Bassett,  605  Grand  Avenue,  Waukesha. 

Wis l '. 40 

Broomer,  Catharine  B.,  Newark,  N.  Y . 62 

Boocock,  Miriam  D.,  Albemarle  County,  Keswick,  Va 60 

Butts,  William  W.,  710  Mainwright  Building,  St.  Louis,,  Mo 40 

Braibant,  Edna  A.,  care  of  Franklin  Trust  Co.,  Franklin,  Pa 200 

Burriss,  Jessie  B.,  3408  Holmes  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo 1 

Beachler,  Samuel  E.,  Scribner,  Nebr . : 10 

Buchanan,  Marie,  1343  Eighth  Street,  Santa  Monica,  Cal 3 

Brennan,  Mary,  care  of  Mrs.  Patrick  Byrnes,  route  No.  2,  Essex,  Iowa 14 

Blackwood,  Agnes  Elizabeth,  Woolworth  Co.,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis % 

Blackwood,  Maggie  O,  The  Folly,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis 33 

Bowlin,  Katherine  G.,  Harlan,  Iowa =_ 4 

Bowlin,  F.  M.,  Harlan,  Iowa 66 

Bon,  Mme.  Eveline,   cheeks  J.  P.  Morgan  &'  Co..  P.  O.  box  3036,  New 

York,  X.  Y ^ ,____ 89 

Beck,  Eva  M.,  119  McGowen  Avenue,  Houston,  Tex 10 

Brown,  Carroll  S.,  care  of  First  National  Bank,  Chicago,  111 5Q 

Cotter,  Mary.  3030  Cass  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 17 

Coffin,  Viola,  Omaha,.  Nebr 20 

Conant,  Mrs.  M.  H,  2014  Farnam  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr __„ 20 

Cannon,  Mrs.  Ellen  E.,  2206  Spencer  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr_! 1 36 

Cowin,  John  C,  Wars  Block,  Omaha,  Nebr 350 

Creighton,  John  D.,  Omaha,  Nebr '___  5 
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Colpetzer,  Bertha  S.,  402  South  Thirty-eighth  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 1 

Chapman,  Marion  E.  D.,  Penn  Tan,  N.  Y • 20 

Conner,  Fred  N.,  433  Brandeis  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr 4 

Cummings,  Ella  L.,  care  of  United  States  National  Bank,  Omaha,  Nebr__  90 

Challman,  John  E.,  Station  D,  E.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Omaha,  Nebr 6 

Carpenter,  Alanson  B,,  205  Ramge  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr 3 

Caldwell,  Jabin  B.,  make  checks  to  United  States  Trust  Co.,  care  of 

Omaha,  Nebr • 1 

Caldwell,  S.  S.,  211  South  Nineteenth  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 1 

Caldwell,  S.  S.,  trustee,  211  South  Nineteenth  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 5 

Cox,  C.  H.,  101  South  Twenty-ninth  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 3 

Cox,  K.  Gylmer,  101  South  Twenty-ninth  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 10 

Central  Trust  Co.  of  Illinois,  as  trustee,  under  twelfth  paragraph  of  the 
will  of  Geo.  H.  Webster,  deceased,  125  West  Monroe  Street,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 200 

Cox,  Louise  B.   (Mrs.),  care  of  H.  Cox,  46  King  Street  west,  Toronto, 

Ontario 20 

Campbell,  Bessie  H„  1406  East  Fifty-sixth  Street,  Chicago,  111 40 

Chapman,  Ned.  H.,  Washington  Heights,  9945  Beverly  Avenue,  Chicago, 

•  111. 1 60 

Chapin,  S.  B.  &  Co.,  217  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111 2500 

Chapin,  Elizabeth  M.,  930  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y i 15 

Conway,  Margarite,  757  First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago,  111 13 

Cronin,  Hannah,  6542,  Ellis  Avenue,  care  of  J.  P.  Casay,  Chicago,  111 5 

Crennan,  Ruth  E.,  4724  Ellis  Avenue,  care  of  Marie  A.  Walch,  Chicago, 

111. - : 1 

Cook,  Raymond  O,  checks  U.  S.  Nat'l  Bank  of  Omaha,  account  of  R.  C.  O, 

140  Dearborn   Street,   Chicago,   111 _ 70 

Chicago  Title  &  Trust  Co.,  trustees,  100  Washington  Street,  Chicago. 

111. 6 

Cudahy,  Edw.  A.,  Harris  Trust  Building,  Chicago,  111 31 

Cudahy,  Joseph  M.,  trustee,  Harris  Trust  Building,  Chicago,  111 ,__  4  , 

Cudahy,  Miss  Mary  T.,  923  Conway  Building,  Chicago,  111 10 

Cozzens,  Samuel,  U.  S.  yards  stables,  Chicago,  111 — i__ 62 

Clark,  Louis  B.,  care  of  Hibernian  Banking  Assn.,  Chicago,  111 ,100 

Clarks,  Pamilla  A.,  1317  Ritchie  Place,  Chicago,  111 59 

Clarks,  Pamilla  Agnes,  1317  Ritchie  Place,  Chicago,  111 18 

Clark,  Ellen  B.,  4526  South  Twenty-second  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 3 

Clark,  Arthur  B.,  Milford,  Conn 10 

Clark,  Everett  B.,  estate,  Milford,  Conn 26 

Clark,  Walter  E.,  Milford,  Conn 37 

Chapin,  Marietta  P.,  925  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y 47 

Carlton,  Josephine  W.,  195  Broadway,  care  of  Newcomb  Carlton,  New 

York,  N.  Y 70 

Cushing,  Harry  A.,   checks  Columbia  Trust  Co.,   account  H.   A.   C,  43 

Cedar  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y 130 

Grain,  Emily  W.,  233  South  Belmont  Avenue,  Springfield,  Ohio 10 

jCornue,  Elisha  P.,  care  of  Pittsburgh  U.  S.  Yard,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 5 

Cox,  Mrs.   Sarah  L.,  Broken  Bow  Nebr - ° 

Cotton,  Wm.  A.,  Nebraska  City,  Nebr ™ 

CroKon,  Fred  T.,  106  Bellefontaine  Street,  Pasadena,  Cal 31 

Case,  Myra  W.,  44  Annawan  Street,  Hartford,  Conn 15 

Chapman,  Clara  Bosche,  2461  Glenwood  Avenue,  Toledo,  Ohio 12 

Chamberlain,  Jean  B.,  323  North  Front  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa 30 

Chamberlain,  Lilabel  T.,  128  Crescent  Drive,  Glencoe,  111 - 

Creager,  Joe  E.,  jr.,  Scranton,  Iowa ° 

Crue,  E.  E.,  Tilden,  Nebr ° 

Crue,  Margaret,  Tilden,  Nebr j* 

Crue,  Charlotte,  Tilden,  Nebr £* 

Coomes,  Carrie  M.,  Wood  River,  Nebr — - — °" 

Coad,  Ellen  M.,  care -of  Packers  National  Bank,  South  Omaha,  Nebr 75 

Coons,  J.  W.,  Culpeper,  Va ; 6t 

Cutler,  M.  H,  Modale,  Iowa QO~ 

Curtis  &  Sanger,  33  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass                   ----------  a-» 

Cotting,  Chas.  E.,  and  Francis  Shaw,  trurtees,  P.  O.  Box  1155,  Boston, 

Typo  act  — 

Cooper,'  Eose  A~2606~North  Street,  South  Omaha,  Nebr 20 
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Davis,  Leonard  A.,  4520  South  Twenty-second  Street,  South  Omaha,  Nebr_  139 

De  Caux,  Alfred,  care  of  Omaha  Horse  &  Mule  Co.,  South  Omaha,  Nebr__  35 

Davis,  James  A.,  2512  Marsy  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr . 5 

Davis,  Ellen  M.,  checks  to  Southern  Trust  &  Commerce  Bank,  adminis- 
trator E.  M.  D.,  San  Diego,  Cal 10 

Deuel,  Blanche,  2212  Douglas  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 5 

Deuel,  Chas.  L.,  care  of  Happy  Hollow,  5204  California  Street,  Omaha, 

Nebr. r___: : 25 

Dee,  Catherine,  care  of  Maloney  &  Kennedy,  1503  City  National  Bank, 

Omaha,  Nebr. 5 

Dewey,  Mrs.  Sarah  J.,  411  North  Forty-ninth  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 5 

Dale,  John  P.,  post-office  box  1037,  Omaha,  Nebr 25 

Douglas,  Anna,  Apt.  3,  Ekard  Apt.,  617  South  Thirty-first  Street,  Omaha, 

Nebr + 13 

Douglas,  Julia,  Apt.  3,  Ekard  Apt.,  617  South  Thirty-first  Street,  Omaha, 

Nebr 1 12 

De  Young,  Richard,  2512  South  Thirty-eighth  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 17 

Dallas,  W.  F.,  1320  Farnam  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr____ — 18 

Davenport,    Ethel,    The    Colonial,    Thirty-eighth    and    Farnam    Streets, 

Omaha,  Nebr : 3 

Dahmke,  John,  602  South  Fifty-second  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr ,, 17 

Dickey,  Emresa  J.,  Wahiawa,  Oahn,  Hawaii 71 

Dempster,  Robert,  3527  Harney  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 115 

Day,  Geo.  A.,  1310  South  Thirty-fourth  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 50 

Deright,  Orpha  S.,  care  of  Byron  Reed  Co.,  212  South  Seventeenth  Street, 

Omaha,  Nebr , 14 

Doyle,  Joseph  P.,  Anna  V.  or  the  Survivor,  care  of  United  States  Yards 

Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr 20 

Dunn,  Mary  J.,  2322  F  Street,  South  Omaha,  Nebr 10 

Dunbar,  Mrs.  Belle  L.,  Post  Office  Inquiry  Department,  Chicago,  111 29 

Daniel,  Clara  H.,  6203  Ingleside  Avenue,  Chicago,  111 9 

Dunham,  R.  J.,  208  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111 1 10 

Dupuis,  Mrs.  Emma  A.,  4596  Oakenwold  Avenue,  Chicago,  111 10 

Duff,  Mary  F.,  mail  to  E.  A.  Duff,  care  of  Duff  Grain  Co.,  Nebraska  City, 

Nebr 1 35 

Duff,  Phil.  S.,  mail  to  E.  A.  Duff,  care  of  Duff  Grain  Co.,  Nebraska  City, 

Nebr _"_  53 

Duff,  Edwin  A.,  mail  to  E.A.  Duff,  care  of  Duff  Grain  Co.,  Nebraska  City, 

Nebr . 52 

Day,  Curtis  L.,  Pender,  Nebr '. 5 

David,  Mrs.  N.  V..  1827  B  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebr 1 70 

Durell,  Mrs.  Mary  J.,  Ashland,  Nebr ' 4 

Dalley,  Emma  C.  L.,  3804  McClellan  Street,  Seattle,  Wash 120 

Downey,  Elizabeth  M„  care  of  Mrs.  J.  J.  Brooks,  Shields  Post  Office,  Pa__  10 
Dreyfus,  Mrs.  Rosie,  251  West  Eighty-ninth  Street,  Apartment  2  D,  New 

York,  N.  Y , 8 

Danforth,  Joseph  W.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y l 9 

Ducas,  Benj.  P.,  33-35-37  South  Williams  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y 54 

Dike,  Jeannie  S.,  194  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 70 

Dike,  Norman  S.,  194  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 43 

Drury,  College,, G.  W.  Nonemacher,  secretary,  Springfield,  Mo 250 

Dickinson,  Albert  H.,  924  Baltimore  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo "  62 

Drueck,  Mrs.  Emma,  5133  South  Minerva  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo 20 

Dustin,  Worthy,  Lanesville,  Mass 13 

Dawson,  Jessie  Barlow,  116  South  Ninth  Street,  Muskogee,  Okla 29 

Danforth,  Miss  Ella,  720  Prospect  Avenue,  Hartford,  Conn 18 

Dolliver,  Margaret  E.,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 10 

Dolliver,  France's  P.,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 10 

Delehant,  Anna,  checks  State  Bank  of  Omaha,  account  A.  D.,  fmogene, 

Iowa 35 

Donahue,  Florence  M.,  care  of  H.  R.  Gillette,  Barrington,  111 ___  61 

Essex,  Institute  of  Salem,  Mass.,  W.  O.  Chapman,   secretary, "box  H, 

Salem,  Mass , ,. 118 

Ebersole,  Sarah  0.,  Memorial  Hospital,  Worcester,  Mass I Z_  15 

Egan,  Bessie,  care  of  Mrs.  L.  L.  Snyder,  Dalton,  S.  Dak 10 

Ellis,  Mrs.  Mary  Hayes,  119  Homer  Street,  Elmira,  N.  Y 12 

Everett,  Miss  Cornelia  Pa.,  4858  Hillsdale  Drive,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 4 
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Estes,  Dorathy  P.,  196  Bates  Street,  Lewiston,  Me 8 

Erdman,  Albert,  2816  North  Sixty-eighth  Street,  Benson,  Nebr 42 

Evans,  Miss  Ethel,   care  of  Corn  Exchange  Bank,  Bridge  Plaza,  Long 

Island  City,  N.  Y 15 

Engstrand,  Gertie  A.,  3925  Dewey  Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebr 1 

Eichler,  Alwine,  care  of  Columbus  Sanitarium,  Madison  Street  and  Boren 

Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash 12 

Edholm,  Albert,  323  South  Sixteenth  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 20 

Poster,  J.  D.,  care  of  Poster-Barker  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr 71 

Foster,  Mrs.  J.  D.,  care  of  Foster-Barker  Co.,  Omahai  Nebr__^ 5 

Fitzgerald,  Edith  V.,  5014  Chicago  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 15 

Fitzgerald,  Edith  V.,  guardian,  5014  Chicago  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 15 

Fitzgerald,  Katie,  314  North  Seventeenth  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 14 

Forman,  A.,  1602  South  Thirty-second  Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebr__l 400 

Ferguson,  Sarah  A.,  5024  California  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 15 

Funkhouser,  Caroline  L.,  401  South  Fortieth  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 100 

Funkhouser,  Elsie  L.,  401  South  Fortieth  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 4 

Frank,  Henry  L.,  1014  Fort  Dearborn  Building,  Chicago,  111 38 

Frank,  Max,  105  West  Monroe  Street,  room  1014,  Chicago,  111 73 

Frank,  Hannah,  trustee,  care  of  S.  L.  Sulsberger,  Peoria  and  Van  Buren 

Streets,   Chicago,   111 , 837 

Frank,  Morton  E.,  4516  Drexel  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111 2 

First  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  trustees  Kate  A.  Johnstone,  Chicago,  Ill__  1,  000 

First  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  trustees  Geo.  W.  Sheldon  Chicago,  111 31 

First  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  trustees  Mary  I.  White,  Chicago,  111 146 

Fosyth,  Elizabeth  D.,  4328  Lake  Avenue,  Chicago,  111 . 100 

Foster,  Agnes  W.,  5715  Kenmore  Avenue,  Chicago,  111 22 

Faurot,  Henry,  4115-4133  Ogden  Avenue,  Chicago,  111 11 

Frank,  Helen  F.,  care  of  Union  Trust  Co.,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Sixtieth 

Street,  New  York,  N.  Y ± 35 

Fisk,  Frances  A.,  6  East  Maple  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  Y 17 

Frank,  H.  A.,  attorney,  504  State  Savings  Bank  Building,  Butte,  Mont 6 

Flint,  James  M.,  Stoneleigh  Court,  Washington,  D.  C 150 

Fogg,  S.  F.,  Porter  Co.,  Valparaiso,  Ind 375 

Folsom,  C.  N.,  Ashland,  Nebr 30 

Fritscher,  Henry  W.,  2409  N  Street,  South  Omaha,  Nebr 5 

French,  Isabelle  H.,  checks  to  J.  C.  French,  Stock  Yards  National  Bank, 

South  Omaha,  Nebr 15 

Faurot,  Catherine,  Cook  Co.,  Riverside,  111 60 

Fletcher,  Mrs.  Mary  M.,   address  to  Mrs.  Etna  J.  Fletcher,  41   Salem 

Street,  Andover,  Mass ■ -^ 13 

Fray,  Emma  R.,  Culpeper,  Va 133 

Fellows,  Desire  M.,  1003  West  Sixth  Street,  Riverside,  Cal 36 

Foster,  Frank  D.,,  general  delivery,  Palo  Alto,  Cal 14 

Fenno,  Pauline  S.  F.,  C.  Welch  checks  to  estate  Quincy  R.  Shaw,  Boston, 

Mass ' —  1,553 

Gustafson,  Carrie,  1102  South  Eleventh  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 5 

Groh,  A.  Robert,  2051  North  Twentieth  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 15 

.George,  Idella  H.,  5218  Chicago  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 4 

Gilbert,  Cornelia  R.,  2611  Bristol  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 3 

Goetz,  Harry,  checks,  Frank  Goetz,  account  H.  G.,  2966  Harris  Street, 

Omaha,  Nebr  __, 11 

Goetz,  Laura,  checks,  Frank  Goetz,  account  H.  G.,  2966  Harris  Street, 

Omaha,  Nebr i 22 

Goetz,  Jessie,  checks,  Frank  Goetz,  account  H.  G.,  2966  Harris  Street, 

Omaha,  Nebr 11 

Gaebler,  Johanna  C,  R.  F.  D.  route  4,  South  Omaha,  Nebr 12 

Gaebler,  William  S.,  R.  F.  D.  route  4,  South  Omaha,  Nebr 10 

Gaebler,  Fred  W.,  care  of  W.  S.  Gaebler,  Fifty-fourth  and  Q  Streets, 

route  4,  South  Omaha,  Nebr 15 

Grieves,  Mrs.  Ada  M.,  4004 J  South  Twenty-fourth  Street,  South  Omaha, 

.  Nebr 5 

Gallagher,  Susan,  6240  Champlain  Avenue,  Chicago,  111 2 

Gollop,  Thomas,  757  First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago,  111 50 

Gorham,  Edward  W.,  39  Myrtle  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J , 3 

Gorham,  Fred  S.,  7  State  Street,  Westport,  Conn 3 

Gorham,  Andrew  L.,  548  Westchester  Avenue,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y 5 
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Gardiner,  Charles  H.,  Clinton,  Md 100 

Greene,  Berenthia  T.,  776  Prospect  Avenue,  Winnetta,  111 U 

Greene,  Miss  Lelia  S.,  Amenia,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y 102 

Graves,  Mrs.  Mary  M.,  486  North  Forest  Avenue,  River  Forest,  111 97 

Graves,  Henry  Erastus,  Lyndonville,  Vt 3 

Grant,  Miss  Emma  L„  2401  Pleasant  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn 50 

Greig,  Thomas,  904  Laurel  Avenue,  Austin,  111 17 

Galland,  Lillian  L.,  30  Doty  Street,  FOn  du  Lac,  Wis 30 

Gilbert,  Mrs.  Susan  H.,  51  Broad  Street,  Norwich,  Conn 15 

Gledhill,  T.  E.,  Fort  Crook,  Nebr 25 

Gledhill,  Anna  E.,  Fort  Crook,  Nebr 10 

Gjerde,  L.  M.,  2130  Gaylord  Street,  Denver,  Colo 10 

Guthrie,  W.  S.,  1106  West  Platinum  Street,  Butte,  Mont 1 5 

Griffith,  Francis  W.,  186  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 7 

Ganung,  E.  E.,  Livonia,  N.  Y ; : 4 

Gibson.  Hannah,  2320  North  Fifty-sixth  Street,  Benson,  Nebr 11 

Gilmarry,   Katheryn,  address  to  Mrs.  Katheryn  G.  Moran,  Codrington, 

Ontario,  Canada . 13 

Henske,  Kathryne  M.,  4027  La  Fayette  Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebr 15 

Houck,  Leah,  2502  Emmet  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 13 

Hamilton,   Mary   M.,    care   of   R.    P.    Hamilton,   jr.,    Citizens'   National  - 

Building,  Omaha,  Nebr _ — : 5 

Holland,  James  E.,  411  North  Twenty-fifth  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 32 

Hensman,  Mrs.  Laura  E.,  5909  Florence  Boulevard,  Omaha,  Nebr 5 

Hamilton,  Mary  Mable,  5100  Florence  Boulevard,  Omaha,  Nebr 2 

Hooker,  Lizzie,  checks,  First  National  Bank  of  Omaha,  account  L.  H., 

New  Hamilton,  Twenty-fourth  and  Farnam  Streets,  Omaha,  Nebr : 71 

Halpenny,  Anna,  2608  Dodge  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 19 

Hamilton,  C.  W.f  Merchants'  National  Bank,  Omaha,  Nebr 5 

Hungerford,  Kate,  No.  5,  The  Maryland,  Omaha,  Nebr . 10 

Holz,  Jacob,  checks,  Mertic  A.  Holz,  guardian,  care  of  First  Trust  Co., 

Omaha,  Nebr 35 

Hibbard,  Miss  Helen  O,  care  of  Colomial  Hotel,  Omaha,  Nebr 36 

Hudson,  Nannie  R.,  428  South  Thirty-eighth  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 4 

Hahn,  Lillian  M.,  care  of  T.  W.  Blackburn,  730  Keeline  Building,  Omaha, 

Nebr , 6 

Howe,  John  D.,  care  of  Peters  Trust  Co.,  Omaha  National  Bank,  Omaha. 

Nebr ,. ^ 5 

Howard,  Caroline  B.,  3624  Farnam  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 2 

Hogan,  John  M.,  716  South  Fifteenth  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 20 

Horan,  Miss  Catheryn,  2224  Burt  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr__ 5 

Hoyt,  Samuel  N.,  627  City  National  Bank  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr 10 

Hood,  Leo  H.,  Fort  Crook,  Nebr 10 

Hirsch,  Isaac,  care  of  American  Cutlery  Co.,  764  Mathew  Street,  Chi- 
cago,   111 200 

Harrison,  Jas.  W.,  6737  Kimbark  Avenue,  Chicago,  111 18 

Hinde,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M„  1524  Astor  Street,  Chicago,  111 6 

Holling,  John,  Millard,  Nebr 35 

Hotchkiss,  Julia  S.,  4  Arch  Street,  Norwalk,  Conn 100 

Hotchkiss,  Esther  S.,  13  West  Eighty-seventh  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y 225 

Hornblower  &  Weeks,  60  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass 400 

Hunting,  Edw.  A.,  44  Broomfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass 50 

Hunting,  Miss  Anna  H.,  44  Broomfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass 10 

Harris,  Howard  S.,  15  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass 26 

Harris,  Mary  B.,  care  of  H.  S.  Harris,  15  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass-  26 

Harris,  Philip  W.,  care  of  H.  S.  Harris,  15  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  26 

Harris,  Geo.  M.,  42  Washington  Street,  Peabody,  Mass 100 

Holtorf,  Mrs.  Julia  A.,  609  Fourth  Avenue,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 130 

Howe,  Roberts  C,  care  of  Armour  &  Co.,  South  Omaha,  Nebr 10 

Hirte,  Henry,  4721  South  Twenty-fifth  Street,  South  Omaha,  Nebr 60 

Hamann,  Marx,  Elkhorn,  Nebr 80 

Howard,  Edith  L.,  1368  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Allston,  Massi 31 

Hyde,  Fred  J„  address  to  Julia  O.  Hyde,  executrix,  Massena,  N.  Y 49 

Hosmer,  Geo.  S.,  51  Eliot  Street,  Detroit,  Mich B0 

Hayes,  Edmond,  box  ,54,  Imogene,  Iowa I2* 

Henderson,  F.  Florence,  3035  Leeward  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Cal * 

Hoyer,  Herman,  Missouri  Valley,  Iowa i 
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Harlan,  Mia    Shriver,   Merion   Station.   Pa 94 

Heyn,  Gertrude  H.,  4  Arch  Street,  Norwalk,  Conn .  ..     5 

Haller,  Helen  Howes,  Blair,  Nebr 25 

Hannan,  Beezie,  1272  Bardstown  Road,  Louisville,  N.  Y___"__I 20 

Howell,  Belle  M.,  State  librarian,  Lincoln,  Nebr 16 

Hamsberger,    Mrs.   Josephine,   Ashland,    Nebr 51 

Harnsberger,  Wm.  A.,  Ashland,  Nebr 36 

Hughes,  J.  H.,  Ravenna,   Nebr 10 

Hawley,  Mary  W.,  1701  Madison  Avenue,  Dunmore,  Pa 6 

Hilsdon,  Carrie  B.,   Sangatuck,  Conn 3 

Hubbell,  Susie  G.,  Sangatuck,  Conn : ',  3 

Hershey,   Florence   M„   607   West   Seventeenth    Street,    Oklahoma   City, 

Okla _ :_^ 5 

Itnyer,  Martha  J..  1922  Cass  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 100 

Ives,  Eva  Locke,  532  South  Twenty-fifth  Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebr 32 

Irons,  Byron  L.,  2208  Howard  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 50 

Irons,  M.,  1320  Farnam  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr - 138 

Jonas,  Dr.  A.  F.,  Omaha,  Nebr '.  206 

Jones,  W.  H.,  care  of  World  Realty  Co.,  Sun  Theatre  Building,  Omaha, 

Nebr ^ 20 

'Jones,  Ellen,   care  of  Byron  Reed  Co.,   212  South   Seventeenth   Street, 

Omaha,   Nebr 25 

Johnstone,  Kate  A.,  and  R.  H.  Allerton,  757  First  National  Bank  Build- 

.,  ing,  Chicago,   111 ^ , 120 

'ftmhstone,  Kate  A.,  757  First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago,  111 506 

Johnstone,  Allerton,  757  First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago,  111 3 

Johnstone,  Vanderburgh,  757  First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago,  111 14 

Johnstone,  K.  A.,  703  South  Pasadena  Avenue,  Pasadena,  Cal 24 

,'Jenney,  H.  P.,  New  Bedford,  Mass ■__  66 

Jordan,  James,  1154  Monroe  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  T : 28 

Johnson,  Jennie  Blake,  Nahant,  Mass 88 

Jensen,  Susan  M.,  61  Broad  Street,  Norwich,  Conn 25 

Jones,  Frank  A.,  Union  Stock  Yards  Company,  South  Omaha,  Nebr 20' 

.Jackson  &  Curtis,  19  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass 88 

Keogh,  Mary  R.,  care  of  Paxton  Gallagher  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr 15 

Kennedy.  Josephine  S.,  127  North  Forty-second  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 27 

Kessler,  Herman,  Ramage  Block,  Omaha,  Nebr .1 25 

Krause,  Fred.;  care  of  Byron  Reed  Co.,  212   South   Seventeeth  Street, 

"Pmaha,   Nebr . 25 

Kirschbraun,  Chas.,  1209  Howard.  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 25 

Kettleson,  Mrs.  Louis  J.,  Apartment  20,  the  Strehlow,  Omaha,  Nebr 9 

Kennedy,  Investment  Co.,  care  of  J.  A.  C.  Kennedy,  1503  City  National, 

\  Omaha,   Neljr 53 

Koenig,  Elsa,  1505  Douglas  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 20 

Kountze,  Alice  A.,  425  South  Thirty-ninth  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 50 

Kountze,  Clara  S.,  cheeks  to  Omaha  National  Bank  account,  C.  S.  K., 

Omaha,  Nebr 150 

Kayser,  Fred'k  W.,  1507  Douglas  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 20 

Kayser,  Oscar,  Bellevue,  Nebr 153 

Kayser,  Vera  W.,  Bellevue,  Nebr 30 

Kayser,  Hertha,  Bellevue,  Nebr 20 

Kayser,  Emma  E.,  Bellevue,  Nebr 20 

Keith,  Jennie  P.,  R.  F.  D.  10,  Box  61,  Los  Angeles,  Cal ^_  10 

Kase,  Mrs.  Marion  S.,  care  of  Jos.  Mi  Harlan,  Merion  Station,  Pa 94 

Klemm,  Lavinia  S.,  1618  Jefferson  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa 94 

Kalk,  Flora  S.,  care  of  F.  F.   Gillon,   The  Iowa  Apartment,   Washing- 
ton, D.  C - 64 

Killips,  Amelia  L.,  30  Doty  Street,  Fon  Du  Lac,  Wis 30 

Kesslar,  Richard  H.,  jr.,  595  Jean  Street,  Oakland,  Cal 1 

Kuch.  Charles  F..  trustee  under  will  E.  Hubbell  Hotchkiss,  12  Franklin 

Street,  South  Norwalk,  Conn 100- 

Kaufman,    Solomon     104    West    One    hundred    and    third    Street,    New 

York,  N.  Y 18 

Kenny,  John  M.,  Lewistown.  Mont 5 

Karnes,  Jessie  D.,  care  of  United  States  &  Mexican  Trust  Co.,  924  Balti- 
more Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo 03 

Kimball,  Geo.  M.,  Concord,  N,  H •- 363 
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Kimball,  Louise  G.,  care  of  S.  S.  Kimball,  Concord,  N.  H 19 

Kimball,  Elizabeth  D.,  care  of  .T.  H.  Kimball,  Bath,  Me ^_  33 

Kimball,  Sally  B.,  15  Deering  Street,  Portland,  Me , , 7 

Kilpatrick  Bros.,  Beatrice,  Nebr , 100 

Kilpatrick,  W.  H.,  Beatrice,  Nebr 62 

Kilpatrick,  R.  J.,  Beatrice,  Nebr 62 

Kilpatrick,  S.  D.,  Beatrice,  Nebr 56 

Loomis,    G.   W.,   care   of  Chicago,   Burlington   &   Quincy   Railroad   Co., 

Omaha,  Nebr 50 

Leary,  Dennis,  1142  South  Thirty-first  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 150 

Landis,  Mary  A.,  317  South  Twenty-seventh  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 25 

Lindquest,  Gunnar  A.,  1815  Farnam  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 190 

Lampe,  Joseph  J.,  4824  Davenport  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 70 

Leigthon,  Florence,  2454  Harney  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 12 

Lake,  Abbie  G.,  2204  Dodge  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 10 

Lynch,  Anna,  1519  City  National  Bank  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr 100 

Lemley,  Mr.  Kathinka,  517  North  Twenty-third  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 2 

Lehmer,  Mr.  Irene,  1822  Emmett  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr j. 2 

Lundell,  Mrs.  Clara,  care  of  Union  Trust  Co.,  Plaza  Branch,  Fifth  Avenue 

and  60th  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y 203 

Loder,  S.  H.,  3707  Holdrege  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebr 50 

Lincoln,  Hattie  L.,  care  of. Lincoln  W.  Gibbs,  Wiseasset,  Me 12 

Lemon,  Nora  H.,  400  Foster  Street,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis , 8 

Laughlin,  John  J.,  Imogene,  Iowa 20 

Laverty,  Miss  Nellie,  Ashland,  Nebr * 25 

Lewis,  Josephine  B.,  care  of  Jos.  W.  Lewis,  15  Westminster  Street,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I , 50 

Lewis,  Jos.  W.,   care  of  Jos.  W.  Lewis,  15  Westminster  Street,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I 50 

Liver,  Magdalena  V.    (Mrs.)    Care  of  C.  B.  Liver  &  Co.,   1510  Capitol 

Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebr , , 4 

Marple,  Mora  B.,  Checks  to  First  National  Bank  of  Omaha,  Acct.  M  B  M 

3009  Harney  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr __  35 

Montgomery,  Sarah,  care  of  A.  Forman,  1602  South  Thirty-second  Avenue, 

Omaha,  Nebr , , 2' 

Mahoney,  Helene,  135  West  Seventy-ninth  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y___  354 

Mahoney,  T.  J.,  135  West  Seventy-ninth  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y 573 

Marriott,  A.  D.,  901  Omaha  National  Bank  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr 10 

Magee,  Ella  O,  432  South'  Thirty-eighth  Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebr 39 

Marsh,  Wm.,  1229  City  National  Bank  Building,  Omaha  Nebr 155 

Marsh,  Frank,  1229  City  National  Bank  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr 30 

Marsh,  Allan,  A.,  1229  City  National  Bank  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr 50 

Marsh,  Flora  M.,  808  Pine  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 110 

Mailender,  Theresa,  3023  South  Thirty-second  Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebr_-__  50 

Morill,  Mr.  H.  B.,  3315  Woolworth  Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebr : 9 

Morrison,  Margaret,  407  North  Twenty-fifth  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 10 

Morrison,  Jennie,  407  North  Twenty-fifth  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 25 

Moore,  Eliza  B.,  care  of  Byron  Reed  Co.,  212  South  Seventeenth  Street, 

Omaha,  Nebr , 15 

Martin,  John  T.,  Martin  Bros.  &  Co.  U.  S.  Yards,  Chicago,  111 45 

Madden,  Maria,  3816  Pine  Grove  Avenue,  Chicago,  111 45 

Madison,  Wm.,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis _, 20 

May,  Alice  Chapin,  care  of  Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111 169 

Meyers,  Maud,  Bellevue,  Nebr 10 

Meyer,  Sarah,  care  of  Abraham  Meyer,  208  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chi- 
cago, 111 . 363 

Mooney,  John  J.,  135  Adams  Street  Merchants  Loan  &  Trust  Co.,  Chicago, 

111 _'       ____  10 

Mandel,  Babette,  3400  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111 ■ 35 

Moynahan,  Julia,  757  First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago,  III 65 

Maish,  Pauline  Bourke,  care  of  Mrs.  John  C.  Bourke,  The  Dresden,  Wash- 
ington,  D.   C 6 

Morrill,  Emma  J.,.  4127  South  Twenty-fourth  South  Side,  Omaha,  Nebr_—  20 

Metzgar,  Mrs.  Theresa,  57  East  Seventy-second  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y 227 

Miller,  Rutger  B.,  executor,  43  Cedar  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y 10 

Miller,  Mary  Louise,  care  of  Union  Ti'ust  Co.,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Sixtieth' 

Street,  New  York,  N  Y _• 130 
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Mack,  Sarah,  Hotel  Ansonia  Apartment  14,  fourth  floor,  New  York,  N.  Y.  _  3 

Miller,  Mary  Maude,  847  Main  Street,  Danville,  Va : ^_  19 

Miller,  John  G.,  901  Times  Despatch  Building,  Richmond,  Va , I_  4 

Miller,  Turner  A.,  901  Times  Despatch  Building,  Richmond,  Va 4 

Miller,  Charles  E.,  818  Harrison  Avenue,  Canon  City,  Colo 68 

Meyer,  Ida  L.,  300  Western  Avenue,  Watertown,  Wis 36 

Millard,  Ernest  G.,  2002  Elizabeth  Street,  Pueblo,  Colo , 23 

Millard,  Ernest  G.,  guardian,  Elizabeth  Street,  Pueblo,  Colo 11 

Mills,  E.  A.,  42  St.  James  Park,  Los  Angeles,  Cal , 57 

Myers,  Carl',  2227  Jones  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 50 

Morse,  Gertrude  D.,  503  Winch  Building,  Vancouver,  B.  C 195 

Martin,  Mary  C,  1901  Green  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa „__  240 

Mitchell,  Mary  E.,  Tazewell  County,  Minier,  111. , 50 

Mortimer,  Mrs.  Rose  A.,  Shelton,  Nebr ,  20 

Mprgan,  J.  E.,  Spring  Green,  Wis __r , I  131 

Marshall,  Charles  E.,  Henry  County,  Glen  Mary,  Ky „„_,^ 88 

Mixter,  Florence  K.,  care  of  Citizens'  Savings  &  Trust  Co.,  Cleveland, 

Ohio _' 600 

Miller,  Edith  A.,  849  Jancey  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa .118 

Maupin,  Agnes  M.,  trustee,  care  of  A.  Taliaferro,  Rapidan,  Va , „  20 

Murphy,  Helen  C,  care  of  E.  F.  Classen,  1276  Early  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  40 

Macdonald,  Helen  F.   (Mrs.),  2222  Calumet  Avenue,  Chicago .120 

McPherson,  Thomas  B.,  Elks  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr , 107 

McGinn,  Catherine  C,  1910  Cass  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr, ■„ , 120 

McGinn,  F.  C,  102  North  Thirty-second  Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebr 10 

McClintock,  Margaretta  F.,  127  North  Thirty-ninth  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr-  31 

McClanahan,  H.  M.,  468  Brandeis  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr 120 

McClanahan,  Nellie  E.,  1312  North  Fortieth  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 110 

MqShane,  Alice,  414  Gilbert  Building,  Beaumont,  Tex : 10 

McCheane,  Margaret  L.,  119  North  Thirty-second  Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebr__  ■  14 

McMahon,  Mary,  .Comenius  School,  Omaha,  Nebr_, '.I 1 

McCoun,  Lester  B.,  950  Omaha  Natioanl  Bank  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr__  16 

McDonald,  Charles  G.,  112  North  Thirty-eighth  Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebr 41 

McDonald,    Charlotte    C,    Guardian    112    North    Thirty-eighth    Avenue, 

Omaha,  Nebr 1 : „ *. :_  10 

McDonald,     Mrs.     Charlotte     C,     112     North     Thirty-eighth     Avenue, 

'Omaha,  Nebr , ,  40 

McDonald,  Laura  A.,  Wayland  Academy,  Beaver  Dam,  WjsJ 7 

McCook,  Hettie  B.,  33  West  Fifty-fourth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y 250 

McClure,  Frances  C,  2710  Jackson  Street,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 17* 

McCarthy,  Margaret,  108  Trowbridge  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass 38 

McCabe,  D.  T.,  Room  819  Pennsylvania  Station,  Pittsburgh,  Pa i-  130 

McOabe,  Fannie  M.,  Room  819  Pennsylvania  Station,  Pittsburgh,  Pal 5 

McCormick,    Harriet    Hammond,     108    LaSalle     Street,     Suite     1212, 

Chicago,   111 :_ _ - 120 

McKenney,  Albertine,  520  East  Morgan  Street,  Dixon.  Ill 5 

Nebraska,  Baptist  State  Convention,  care  W.  E.  Rhoades,  IT.  S.  National 

Bank,  Omaha,   Nebr , 40 

Nash,  C.  B.  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr 200 

Nairne,  F.  B.      Box  244,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y 15 

Newell,  Alice  Blake,  196  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass 88 

Naudain,  Evelyn,  431  Park  View  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 33 

Naudain,  A.  S.,  431  Park  View  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal : 25 

Nikolas,  Kathryn,  302  Bee  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr , 20 

Olmstead,  Kate,  care  Hollett  Sauter  &  Henkel,  30  North  LaSalle  Street, 

Chicago,   111 :, -, 117 

Olmstead,  Charles  S.,  30  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111 8 

Osborn,  Stanley  R.,  4751  Kenmore  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. . 25 

Oney,  Frances  G.,  4807  North  Twenty-fourth  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 12 

O'Neill;  Richard  D.,  1335  South  Ninth  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr_ 10 

Parish,  Elizabeth,  422  First  National  Bank  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr 5 

Peck,  Mary  E.,  401  South  Fortieth  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr„„ 1 32 

Pryor,  Ellsworth  W.,  care  Commercial  Club,  Omaha,  Nebr 10 

Peters,  Alma,  526  South  Twenty-sixth  Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebr 4 

Patrick,  Eliza  B.,  144  North  Thirty-eighth  Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebr 108 

Piatt,  C.  T.,  415  City  Natioanl  Bank  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr 25 

Pancoast,  Selma  A.,  4810  Davenport  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 36 
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Peterson,  Erik,  1822  Webster  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 20 

Peycke,  Anna,  care  Metz  Bros.,  Omaha,  Nebr 40 

Pardun,  Alfred  R.,  1507  Farnam  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 10 

Plambeck,  Otto,  Elkhorn,  Nebr :_. 15 

Parker,  A.  R.,  or  Kate  N.  Parker,  care  U.  S.  Yards  Co.,  South  Omaha, 

Nebr; , — —  16 

Peck,  Edward  P.,  care  Omaha  Elevator  Co.,  South  Omaha,  Nebr 7 

Pearsons,  Elizabeth,  care  Kattie  N.  Pearson,  833  Wrightwood  Avenue, 

Chicago,    111 , 10 

Peaslee,  Mrs.  Laura  J.,  4201  Ellis  Avenue,  Chicago,  111 36 

Pratt,  Aimee  M.,  care  of  Hotel  Princeton,  1277  Commonwealth  Avenue, 

Boston,    Mass 40 

Powell,  Marion  F.,  care  of  L.  J.  W.  Jones  Interlaake,  Tacoma,  Wash 3 

Parke,  Elizabeth  R.,  123  West  Main  Street,  Gowanda,  N.  Y 12 

Pearsons,  Lulu  W.,  17J  South  Eighth  Street,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 23 

Trustees  Charles  J.  Paine,  613  Sears  Building,  Boston,  Mass 177 

Pipher,  S.  Beatrice,  mail  to  Beatrice  Pipher  Parsons,  421  East  Third 

Street,  Gibbs  Apartment,  Long  Beach,  Cal__ 20 

Paine,  Frank  C,  .Weston,  Mass . 19 

Parker,  Fannie  A.  C,  78  Lancaster  Terrace,  Brookline,  Mass 15 

Parker,  Henry  F.,  71  McKinley  Avenue,  Norwich,  Conn 1 

Puffer,  M.  J.  R.,  6  Main  Street,  Brockton,  Mass 36 

Plaister,  Cornelia,  care  of  Public  Library,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 8 

Patterson,  James  A.,  801  Tyon  Street,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo 4 

Park,  Adelaide  C,  306  Wauwatosa  Avenue,  Wauwatosa,  Wis 2 

Paschel,  Charles  F.,  7  Pearl  Street,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 19 

Pollard,  John,  Ashland,  Nebr 50 

Pease,  Mrs.  Mary  D.,  720  Prospect  Avenue,  Hartford,  Conn 5 

Pease,  Marshall  C,  jr.,  care  of  H.  A.  Cushing,  43  Cedar  Street,  New  York, 

N.  Y ^ 91 

Pollard,  Josephine,  Ashland,  Nebr 50 

Paine,  Charles  J.,  613  Sears  Building,  Boston,  Mass '. 36 

Paine,  John  B.,  613  Sears  Building,  Boston,  Mass 36 

Parsons,  Beatrice,  421  East  Third  Street,  Gibbs  Apartment,  Long  Beach, 

Cal „  7 

Parsons,  Beatrice  or  Will  N.,  421  East  Third  Street,  Gibbs  Apartment, 

Long  Beach,  Cal_ 3 

Quinn,  Mrs.  Patrick,  1556  North  Nineteenth  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr_^ 30 

Quinn,  Patrick,  1556  North  Nineteenth  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 10 

Quinn,  Elizabeth  E.,  Elkhorn,  Nebr 5 

Quinn,  William  F.,  Elkhorn,  Nebr : ; :  90 

Quinn,  John  H.,  Elkhorn,  Nebr 67 

Rustin,  Mrs.  Mary  W„  205  South  Thirty-seventh  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 140 

Rugg,  J.  E.,  5838  Kenmore  Avenue,  Chicago,  111 50 

Reid,  Mary  Anna,  819  North  Forty-second  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 8 

Reichenberg,  William  A.,  care  of  the  Byron  Reed  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr 2 

Reed,  Abraham  L.,  care  of  Byron  Reed  Co.,  212  South  Seventeenth  Street, 

Omaha,  Nebr 150 

Rohwer,  Henry  B.,  care  Byron  Reed  Co.,  212  South  Seventeenth  Street, 

Omaha,  Nebr 22 

Rohwer,  Anna  E.,  care  of  Byron  Reed  Co.,  212  South  Seventeenth  Street, 

Omaha,  Nebr 39 

Rohwer,  John  C,  care  of  Byron  Reed  Co.,'  212  South  Seventeenth  Street, 

Omaha,  Nebr 70 

Ransom,  F.  T„  562  Brandeis  Theater  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr_ 250 

Ransom,  Anna,  120  South  Thirty-fourth  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 100 

Richards,  Emily  J.,  4004  Harney  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr_' 1 

Remington,  George  Anna,  6  Beaton  Apartment,  Omaha,  Nebr 92 

Rogers,  Anna  C,  5202  Cass  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr , 88 

Rogers,  Mrs.  Ella  J.,  127  North  Thirty-second  Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebr 59 

Redick,  Grace  H,   care  of  O.   C.   Redick,   224  Omaha  National  Bank, 

Omaha,  Nebr^ 100 

Rickard,  Clara  S.,  3009  South  Twenty-fourth  Street,  Omaha',  Nebr 10 

Reynolds,  Ella  M.,  6  Elks  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr . 25 

Richards,  Sadie,  4253  Prairie  Avenue,  Chicago,  111 '. 10 

Roloson,  R.  W.,  room  58,  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Chicago,  111 250 

Roloson,  Walter  L.,  room  49  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Chicago,  111 62 
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Robertson,  M.  E.,  care  of  P.  L.  Fisher,  208  South  La  Salle  Street,'  Chi- 
cago, 111 33 

Bobbins,  George  B.,  208  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111 100 

Rosenbaum,  Emma,  care  of  Rosenbaum  Bros.  &  Co.,  Union  Stock  Yards, 

Chicago,  Ul_ 35 

Reitenbach,  R.  C,  care  Franklin  Trust  Co.,  Franklin,  Pa 200 

Reitenbach,  H.  F.,  care  of  Franklin  Trust  Co.,  Franklin,  Pa 208 

Rapp,  Mathilde  F.,  checks  to  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  box  3036,  New  York,  for 

account  of  4  Rue  de  Strasbourg  Montmarillon  (Vienne,  France) 111 

Robertson,  Mary  E.,  4620,Twenty-thirdStreet,  South  Omaha,  Nebr 10 

Ronalds,  Mrs.  Mary  F„  mail  to  P.  Lorillard  Ronalds,  11  Bis  Rue  de  la 

Bume,  Paris,  France 81 

Bailsback  Bros.,  Ashland,  Nebr 400 

Eailsback,  Mrs.  Sue  M.,  Ashland,  Nebr 30 

Eailsback,  J.  C,  Ashland,  Nebr 50 

Eadiker,  A.  D.,  Ashland,  Nebr 6 

Riegal,  Soloman,  Ashland,  Nebr 10 

Eippere,  Aleine  H.,  25  Prospect  Street,  Ansonia,  Conn 10 

Eichmond,  Percy  L.,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass 6 

Ryan,  Agnes  C,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y 1 

Bice,  Lottie  L.,  817  Market  Street  Logansport,  Ind 50 

Randall,  Miss  Matilde  B.,  71  McKlnley  Avenue,  Norwich,  Conn 1, 180 

Rainey,  H.  E.,  care  of  Packers'  National  Bank,  South  Omaha,  Nebr 25 

Rogan,  Mary  J.,  Hamilton  County,  Glendale,  Ohio 64 

Eogan,  Roger  K.,  mail  to  Mrs.  Roger  K.  Rogan,  Glendale,  Ohio 63 

Rogan,  Ralph  F.,  care  of  Proctor  Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 63 

Richards,  George  H.,  Laurence  Minot  and  F.  C.  Welch,  trustees,  mail  to 

G.  H.  Richards,  613  Sears  Building,  Boston,  Mass , 54 

Eustin,  Grace  How,  74  Main  Street,  Concord,  Mass 100 

Rogers,  Elizabeth  C.  F.,  41  Prospect  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J 60 

Robinson,  Mrs.  Annie,  care  of  A.  E.  Hubbard,  Valley,  Nebr 20 

Regan,  Mrs.  Jane,  Imogene,  Iowa 13 

Eowan,  Laura  D.,  21  Elmwood  Avenue,  South  Norwalk,  Conn 3 

Bobbins,  Miss  Charlotte  M.,  Groton,  'Mass 70 

Eeed,  Margaret,  2620  North  Fifty-sixth  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 3 

Bose,  Dora,  Benson,  Nebr 7 

Scannell,  B.  X,  509  Ware  Block,  Omaha,  Nebr... 30 

Scannell,  B.  J.,  trustee,  509  Ware  Block,  Omaha,  Nebr 25 

Stebbins,  Mary  J.,  care  of  U.  S.  Trust  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr 6 

Sharp,  J.  C,  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr 15 

Sharp,  Jack,  6  Woodland  Apartment,  Omaha,  Nebr 83 

Sharp,  Martha,  311  North  Forty-first  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr .    54 

Stevens,  T.  E.,  820  World-Herald  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr 200 

Stroud,  T.  F.,  Omaha,  Nebr 13 

Stroud,  Nora  A.  (Mrs.),  5100  Florence  Boulevard,  Omaha,  Nebr 5 

Sanders,  Clara  E.,  2232  South  Thirty-second  Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebr 20 

Selleck,  Charles,  413  North  Thirty-ninth  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 54 

Squires,  Geo.  G.,  mail  to  Mrs.  G.  G.  Squires,  executrix,  care  Blackstone 

Hotel,  Omaha,  Nebr ■- 120 

Shultz,  Anna  M„  2028  North  Eighteenth  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 27 

Stebbins,  Mary  J.  and  Maria  L.  Conner,  trustees,  532  South  Twenty-fifth 

Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebr 7 

Swoboda,  Geo.  H.,  5807  North  Twenty-fourth  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr ■    20 

Seiter,  Wm.  F.,  710  Park  Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebr 30 

Seiter,  Herbert  H.,  710  Park  Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebr 11 

Seiter,  Clarence  W.,  710  Park  Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebr 27 

Saunders,  Charles  L.,  Saunders-Kennedy  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr 16 

Seiter,  Miss  Marfa,  710  Park  Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebr : 44 

Spratlen,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  3121  Pacific  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 84 

Spratlen,  Victoria  A.,  3121  Pacific  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 47 

Smith,  Miss  Dorothy,  3565  Howard  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 31 

Smith,  Geo.  Warren,  care  W.  Farnam  Smith,  1329  Farnam  Street,  Omaha, 

Nebr .. , .2,  666 

Smith,  W.  Farnam,  1329  Farnam  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 173 

Smith,  B.  F.,  care  U.  S.  National  Bank,  Omaha,  Nebr 500 

Smith,  Helen  Edith,  3565  Howard  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr , 24 
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Smith,  Chas.  E.,  Douglas  Block,  Sixteenth  and  Dodge  Streets,  Omaha, 

Nebr 145 

Smith,  Louise  F.,  3565  Harney  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 10 

Spratlen,  Lee  W.,  care  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.  B.,  547  West  Jackson'  Boulevard, 

Chicago,  111 101 

Swift,  L.  F.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  111 ,- 736 

Swift,  Edw.  F:,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  111 ^ 1,  020 

Selz,  Austin,  care  Selz,  Schwab  &  Co.,  40  South  Market  Street,  Chicago,  III.  16 

Selz,  Emanuel  F.,  Superior  and  Kingsburg  Streets,  Chicago,  111 82 

Selz,  Abraham  K„  Superior  and  Kingsburg  Streets,  Chicago,  111 132 

Selz,  J.  H.,  E.  F.,  &  A.  K.,  trustees,  Superior  and  Kingsburg  Streets, 

Chicago,  111 ., 97 

Selz,  Frank  E.,  40  South  Market  Street.  Chicago,  111 16 

Silverthorne,  Wm.  E.,  J.  Ogden  Armour,  and  S.  B.  Chapin,  executors,  208 

South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111 169 

Sheperd,  Mrs.  Martha  J.,  care  Wm.  J.  Watson,  1251  First  National  Bank 

Building,  Chicago,  111 20 

Schwab,  Chas.  H.,  3301  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111 319 

Sheldon,  Fannie  M.,  1356  Astor  Street,  Chicago,  111- 50 

Shaw,  Elizabeth,  757  First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago,  111 15 

Stern,  Joseph,  55  West  Fiftieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y _ 218 

Sloan,  Bertha  J.,  care  Perry  Allen,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y 1 

Saxe,  Georgia  P.,  337  West  Seventy-seventh  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y 155 

Saxe,  Georgia  P.,  trustee,  337  West  Seventy-seventh  Street,  New  York, 

N.  Y ^ . 100 

Saxe,  Georgia  P.,  guardian,  337  West  Seventy-seventh  Street,  New  York, 

N.  Y j. 15 

Smith,  A.  B.,  care  G.  P.  A.,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.,  Yellow  Building, 

New  Haven,  Conn i. 20 

Smith,  Fred  H.,  50  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass 74 

Smith,  S.  Josephine,  checks  to  Fred  H.  Smith  for  account,  50  State  Street, 

Boston,  Mass _: 81 

Symonds,  Eben  B.,  and  F.  B.  Bemis,  trustees,  50  State  Street,  Boston, 

Mass , _ 168 

Spring,  Mrs.  Julia  A.,  90  St.  Marys  Street,  Boston,  Mass 4 

Sears,  May  C,  checks  to  Charles  E.  Cotting  for  account  Ninth  Fremont 

Street,  box  1155,  Boston,  Mass—: 54 

Safford,  Margarite,  Second  Harrison  Hall,  Trinity  Court,  175  Dartmouth 

Street,  Boston,  Mass 20 

Bay  State  Branch  Old  Colony  Trust  Co.,  care  of  Mrs.  Louisa  C.  Steele, 

222  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass '. 9 

Spaids,  Miss  Susie  E.,  Leesburg,  Loudoun  County,  Va 10 

Spaids,  Miss  Kate  L.,  Leesburg,  Loudoun  County,  Va 10 

Spaids,  S.  E.,  Leesburg,  Loudoun  County,  Va ,. 5 

Smith,  Capt.  A.  Calvert,  64  Edgehill  Road,  New  Haven,  Conn 1 

Smith,  George  W.,  Geneva,  Nebr . 50 

Smith,  F.  W.,  Arlington,  Nebr 7 

Shriver,  Edgar  B.,  and  Thomas  B.,  jr.,  1428  North  Sixteenth  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa 50 

Shriver,  Edgar  B„  518  South  Forty-sixth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa , 74 

Shriver,  Thomas  B.,  jr.,  West  Philadelphia  Stock  Yards,  Thirtieth  and 

Race  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa 74 

Schindel,  Roscoe  E.,  Twenty-fourth  and  N  Streets,  South  Omaha,  Nebr___  25 

Schindel,  Alice,  Twenty-fourth  and  N  Streets,  South  Omaha,  Nebr 3 

Stryker,  A.  F.,  Exchange  Building,  South  Omaha,  Nebr ____  1 

Standish,  J.  D.,  jr.,  care  of  Security  Trust  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich 28 

Sherman,  Lola  J.,  Amenta,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y 288 

Sherman,  Catherine,  186  Cass  Avenue,  Mount  Clemens,  Mich 65 

Springer,  Samuel  E.,  444  Federal  Building,  Denver,  Colo : 72 

Sweet,  Cornelia  E.,  First  National  Bank,  Belle  Plaine,  Iowa 16 

Scoft,  Leonora  C,  care  of  Seerley  &  Clark,  409  Tama  Building,  Burling- 
ton, Iowa 65 

Simmons,  Anna  G.,  3005  North  Fourteenth  Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebr .—-,  10  , 

Summers,  Caroline  D.,  care  of  American'  Security  &  Trust  Co.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C ,.__  30 

Simpson,  Carrie  E.,  mail  to  Mrs.  Carrie  S.  Chamberlain,  1695  Magnolia 

Drive,  Cleveland,  Ohio 2 
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Stuart,  William  M.,  Washington,  Va 4 

Skinner,  Kittie,  care  of  James  Cunningham,  Des  Moines  Life  Building, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 20 

Steele,  Miss  Eloise,  care  of  B.  D.  Whedon,  %i  Wall  Street^  New  York  City, 

N.  Y =- 26 

Satou,  Nona  B.,  310  South  Fourth  Street,  Lyons,  Iowa 100 

Sklenars,  Joseph,  care  of  Bank  of  Two  Rivers,  Two  Rivers,  Wis 5 

Sheahan,  Dr.  Joseph  M.,  Quincy,  Mass 5 

Sheahan,  Henry  B.,  Quincy,  Mass ± 46 

Sayles,  Ella  S.,  box  475,  La  Jolla,  Cal 10 

Snowball,  George  M.,  66  King  Street  west,  Toronto,  Canada 88 

Schwake,  Frank,  Nebraska  City,  Nebr 10 

Sehwake,  Hannah  E.,  care  of  Henry  Schwake,  Nebraska  City,  Nebr 20 

Schwake,  Ella;  care  of  Henry  Schwake,  Nebraska  City,  Nebr 45 

Sander,  Herman  A.,  Papillion,  Nebr 100 

Sander,  Mrs.  Pauline,  Papillion,  Nebr 107 

Sheffer,  Nelson,  801  South  Thirty-fifth  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebr 52 

Swanson,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,.  Ashlarid,  Nebr 48 

Shears,  Mary  S.,  mail  to  Mary  S.  Everett,  620  South  Seventeenth  Street, 

Lincoln,  Nebr : 1j.__  17 

1  Smiley,  Harriett  Agnesi  South  Omaha,  Nebr 5 

Smiley,  Libbie  P.,  4426  South  Twenty-second  Street,  South  Omaha,  Nebr_  25 

Schaefer,  Fred  Henry,  Marshall,  Mo 1 

Smiley,  Byron  G.,  care  of  Byers  Bros.,  151  Exchange  Building,   South 

■  Omaha,  Nebr 10 

Sheffer,  Mrs.  Ella  D.,  801  South  Thirty-fifth  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebr 10 

Sommer,  Dr.  Edward  A,  Ashland,  Nebr 16 

Towle,  Eliza  A.,  3817  Dewey  Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebr 70 

The  Franciscan  Monastery  of  St.  Clare,  Omaha,  Nebr 99 

The  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Fortieth  and  Jackson  Streets,  Omaha, 

Nebr 215 

The  Franciscan  Sisterhood  of  Nebraska,  mail  to  Creighton  Memorial,  St. 

Joseph  Hospital,  Omaha,  Nebr 377 

The  Creighton  University,  Omaha,  Nebr , : 1100 

Todd,  Frances  M.,  checks  to  Frances  Todd  Bradford  for  account  of  the 

Geneva  Apartment,  Long  Beach,  Cal 5 

Torpey,  Frank,  5102  South  Twenty-sixth  Street,  care  of  Pat  O'Day  Pack- 
ing Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr 20 

The  Merchants   Loan   &  Trust  Co.,   Chauncey  Keep   and  A.   B.   Jones, 

trustees,  112  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111 651 

The  Incorporated  Parish  of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  Edmond  Hays,  treasurer, 

Imogene,  Iowa ,- : 57 

Torrey,  Amanda  W.,  care  of  Torrey  B.  &  Capin,  350  Washington  Street, 

Boston,  Mass 1 43 

Taylor,  Henry  C,  35  Richard  Street,  Wocester,  Mass 71 

Twltchell,  G.  M.,  160  Pleasant  Street,  Auburn,  Me 4 

Twitchell,  Florence  A.,  160  Pleasant  Street,  Auburn,  Me 1 

Thomas,  Helen  B.,  52  Elm  Avenue,  Rosedale,  Toronto,  Canada 19 

Tucker,  Sara  E.,  Hamilton,  Bermuda 1 15 

Thayer,  John  B.,  jr.,  Haverford,  Pa 5 

Thayer,  Frederick  M.,  Haverford,  Pa 5 

Thayer,  Margaret,  Haverford,  Pa_. 5 

Thayer,  Pauline,  Haverford,  Pa___l 5 

Tabor,  Isabella  A.,  530  West  California  Street,  Pasadena,  Cal 100 

Tabor,  Agner  M.,  530  West  California  Street,  Pasadena,  Cal 100 

Tabor,  Ernestine  W.,  care  of  L.  V.  Patch,  Payette,  Idaho ,—  88 

Tabor,  Ernestine,  care  of  L.  V.  Patch,  Payette,  Idaho 12 

Towle,  Elizabeth  Adelaide  (Miss),  85  Federal  Street,  Salem,  Mass 12 

United  States  Trust  Co.  of  Omaha,  trustees,  Omaha,  Nebr 100  - 

Updegraff,  E.  J.,  545  Brandeis  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr ._-_-  28 

United  States  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  45-47  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y_  600 

Vincent,  Miss  K.  E.,  4815  Capitol  Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebr 10 

Vincent,  Margaret',  4815  Capitol  Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebr 7 

Van  Sickle,  Mrs.  Martha  O.,  Ashland,  Nebr - °J> 

Valentine,  May  L.,  208  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111 oW 

Van  Voorhis,  Jane  Standish,  109  Lee  Street,  Brookline,  Mass ■■- £l 

99927— 19— pt  3- — 14 
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Vail,  Mrs.  Hortense  O.,  care  of  Second  National  Bank,  Fifth  Avenue  and 

Twenty-eighth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y : ': 106 

Van  Ness,  B.,  838  Park  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md 16 

Vana,  J.  C,  5014  South  Twenty-third  Street,  South  Omaha,  Nebr 100 

Vermillion,  Dottie,  2308  E  Street,  South  Omaha,  Nebr , 17- 

White,  Frances  E.,  E.  C.  T.  Kountze  and  P.  F.  McGrew,  trustees,  mail  to 

Frances  E.  White,  Sixteenth  Street  and  Capitol  Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebr 53 

Wattles,  G.  W.,  United  States  National  Bank,  Omaha,  Nebr 10 

Wade,  Mary  B.,  care  of  Byron  Reed  Co.,  212  South  Seventeenth  Street, 

Omaha,  Nebr , i 1 10 

Wheatley,  Emma,  344  East  Park  Street,  DuQuoin,  111 15 

Wilson,  Maria  L.,  1911  Emmett  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 10 

Wilde,  Ida  Emma,  2515  St.  Mary's  Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebr 2 

Wilke,  William,  424  South  Fortieth  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr l(y 

Whitmore,  H.  P.,  trustee,  1517  Dodge  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 58 

Whitmore,  Mrs.  H.  P.,  1517  Dodge  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 27 

Webster,  Flora,  518  South  Twenty-fifth  Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebr__^_ 5 

Williams,  Mary  D.,  care  of  O.  B.  Williams,  1404  Farnam,  Omaha,  Nebr 22 

Williams,  Arthur  L.,  trustee,  1708  Dodge  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 6 

Willey,  Fred,   care  of  A.   Forman,   1602   South  Thirty-second  Avenue, 

Omaha,  Nebr 2 

Willey,  Phoebe  M.,  care  of  A.  Forman,  1602  South  Thirty-second  Avenue, 

Omaha,  Nebr '. 1 

Wakeley,  Morton,  care  of  L.  W.   Wakeley,   care  of  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R., 

Omaha,  Nebr 5 

Wakeley,  Thompson,  care  of  L.  W.  Wakeley,  care  of  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R., 

Omaha,  Nebr 5 

Wilson,  Helen  M.,  1603  South  Twenty-fifth  Street,  care  of  E.  D.  Hazzard, 

Lincoln.    Nebr , 3 

Waixel,  Monie  D.,  care  of  J.  J.  Tounsend  &  Co.,  208   South  La  Salle 

Street,  Chicago,   111 200 

Waixel,  David,  care  of  South  Side  State  Bank,  Forty-third  Street  and 

Cottage  Grove  Avenue,  Chicago,  111 '. , 100 

Waixel,  Caroline,  care  of  Illinois  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Chicago,  111—  173 

White,  Mary  I.,  1433  Howard  Street,  Chicago,  111 4 

Walsh,  Marie  A.,  4724  Ellis  Avenue,  Chicago,  111 75 

Walsh,  Nellie  G.,  4724  Ellis  Avenue,  Chicago,  111 37 

Walsh,  Gertrude  A.,  4724  Ellis  Avenue,  Chicago,  111 z. 13 

Witten,  W.  S.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  111 20 

Woman's  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Interior,  room  1315,  19  South  La  Salle 

Street,  Chicago,   111 187 

Williams,  M.  D.,  1306  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Chicago,  111 50 

Williams,  Grace  G.,  757  First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago,  111 37 

Warren,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  66  Dudley  Street,  Medford,  Mass 14 

Welch,  Frances  C.  and  Charles  E.  Cotting,  trustees,  mail  F.  C.  Welch,  73 

Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass 62 

Williams,  Jessie  S.  D.,  990  Prospect  Avenue,  Hartford,  Conn 43 

Woodworth,  W.  S.,  box  198,  Laramie,  Wyo 41 

Western,  Maude  Stanton,  1821  Jefferson  Place  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C—  44 

Wood,  Ora  C,  603  State  Street,  Algona,  Iowa 50 

Westcott,  Missouri  F.,  143  West  Ninety-ninth  Street,  R.  D.  No.  4,  Los 

Angeles,   Cal 1 100 

Waixel,  Hannah,  33  East  Sixty-third  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y 170 

Walker,  Mrs.  Mercy  A.,  Palatine  Bridge,  New  York,  N.  Y 1 

Waite,  Lizzie  H.,  Culpeper,  Va 26 

Waite,  Mary  L.,  Culpeper,  Va , 26 

Waite,  Charles  M.,  Culpeper,  Va 3 

Waite,  William  C,  Culpeper,  Va 5 

Weible,  M.  L.,  care  of  Mrs.  Fred  Towle,  514  Leslie  Street,  Stuttgart,  Ark_  10 

Withers,  Anna  B.,  1729  Chancellor  Street,  Evanston,  111 40 

Woodbridge,  Adele  T.,  171  Newbury  ,  Street.  Boston,  Mass 6 

Wheaton,  Mrs.  Maria  B.,  939  Washington  Street,  Denver  Colo . 30 

Wood,  Ida  S.,  Orange  County,  Laguna  Beach,  Cal '. 48 

Wint,  Alpha  F.,  1605  Capouse  Avenue,  Scranton,  Pa 7 

Webber,  Gertrude  T.,  207  Winchester  Street,  Brookline,  Mass 32 

Whedon,  Charlotte,  1530  South  Twenty-second  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebr_ 20 

Wiggenhorn,  Miss  Eugenia,  Ashland,  Nebr — ,—  46 
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Wiggenhorn  Miss  Dora,  Ashland,  Nebr 47 

Walters,  J.  Si,  Union  Stockyards,  South  Omaha,  Nebr 14 

Walters,  Mrs.  J.  S.,  South  Omaha,  Nebr 17 

Whittlesey  Mrs.  Minnie,  4311  South  Twenty-second  Street,  South  Omaha, 

Nebr 10 

Wurster,  Christian,  105  Southwest  Chestnut,  Creston,  Iowa 30 

Wiggenhorn,  Miss  Barbara,  Ashland,  Nebr 10 

Yancey,  E.  D.,  Culpeper  County,  Alanthus,  Va 26 

Yates,  Eliza  B.,  Nebraska  National  Bank,  Omaha,  Nebr 1 

Yates,  H.  W.,  treasurer  Nebraska  National  Bunk,  Omaha,  Nebr 62 

Yankton  College,  Yankton,  S.  Dak i. 26 

Zellhoeffer,  Forrest  L.,  care  of  Union  Stock  Yards  Natioanal  Bank,  Omaha, 

Nebr 5 

Mr.  Sanders.  As  of  what  date? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  This  is  as  of  November  30,  1918,  which  was 
the  ending  of , our  fiscal  year.  Now,  there  might  be  a  mistake  of 
one  or  two  or  three  shares,  but  that  is  correct  so  far  as  I  can  make  it. 

Mr.  Sanders.  You  will  file  that  with  your  hearing? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  in  relation  to  another 
matter.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  your  stockholders  within  the 
last  three  or  four  years  that  would  make  necessary  asking  you  to  file 
a  list  of  the  stockholders  as  of  1917,  1916,  and  1915,  or  has  your 
stock  been  fairly  stable. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  There  is  a  constant  changing  in  the  stock.  For 
example,  when  our  secretary  found  I  was  going  away  for  a  week  or 
10  days  he  asked  me  to  sign  up  20  or  25  certificates,  because  there 
would  probably  be  or  might  be  that  many  transfers  during  my  ab- 
sence. This  statement  of  stockholders  has  been  on  file  with  the 
Nebraska  State  Railway  Commission  for,  I  think,  six  or  seven  years ; 
ever  since  we  have  been  put  under  that  commission. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Would  it  be  any  trouble  for  you,  then,  to  supply 
a  list  of  your  stockholders  as  of  November,  1917,  1916,  and  1915  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  No  ;  I  would  be  glad  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  would  like  for  you  to  do  it  if  it  is  not  any  trouble. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  You  will  find  no  material  change  in  the  larger 
holdings,  possibly,  but  you  will  find  a  constant  changing  in  the  smaller 
holdings. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  I  believe  you  were  asked  the  question 
as  to  whether  there  were  any  material  changes  in  the  stockholdings 
that  would  make  any  change  in  the  representation  or  control  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Nothing  that  would  change  the  con- 
trol? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  No. 

Mr.  Sanders.  As  I  understood  your  testimony,  the  packers,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  own  and  control  27  p>r  cent  of  your  stock. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  stated  that  no  packing  company  owned  any 
stock. 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  understood  that,  but  Mr.  Armour  is  a  packer  and 
a  member  of  a  packing  company. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Mr.  Armour  personally  and  Mr.  Armour's 
family  own  a  considerable  interest  in  the  company,  and  the  list  will 
give  you  the  number  of  shares  that  each  member  has. 
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Mr.  Sanders.  Does  that  27  per  cent  stockholding  enable  them  to 
indicate  who  shall  be  the  board  of  directors,  for  instance,  of  your 
corporation  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Only  so  far  as  that  27  per  cent  would  go  in  the 
representation. 

Mr.  Sanders.  When  you  have  your  stockholders'  meeting,  I  pre- 
sume you  do  like  practically  every  other  big  corporation,  send  out 
blank  proxies  and  ask  them  to  be  filled  in  and  sent  in  to  the  home 
office,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  well  known,  for  instance,  in  regard 
to  the  railroad  situation,  that  the  men  who  control  the  railroads, 
do  not,  by  any  means,  own  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  railroads' 
management. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Is  it  not  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  the 
packers  owning  27  per  cent  of  your  stock,  if  the  proxies  are  sent  to 
a  party  friendly  to  them,  that  they  therefore  can  elect  the  board  of 
directors  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Oh,  if  the  proxies  are  handled  in  that  way; 
yes.  At  the  same  time,  with  but  27  per  cent -of  the  stock  owned  by 
them,  the  other  73  per  cent,  it  would  appear,  could  at  any  time  out- 
vote them  if  they  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Sanders.  If  the  other  73  per  cent  is  organized  and  represented 
at  the  meeting  they  can,  of  course,  control  it.  That  goes  without 
saying- 
Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sanders.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  27  per  cent  is  or- 
ganized, and  the  73  per  cent  is  unorganized,  and  the  proxies  are 
sent  into  a  friendly  source,  can  not  the  27  per  cent  control  the  elec- 
tion of  the  board  of  directors  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Oh,  if  the  proxies  are  sent  in  in  a  friendly  way, 
there  is  no  question  but  what  a  friendly  election  will  be  had. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Who  is  the  president  of  your  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Mr.  B.  J.  Dunham,  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Has  he  any  connection  with  the  packers? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Mr.  Dunham  is  connected  with  Mr.  Armour 
personally.     > 

Mr.  Sanders.  So  that  the  president  of  your  corporation  is  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Armour? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Have  you  a  list  of  your  board  of  directors  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Would  you  mind  reading  them  and  let  us  discuss 
them  as  we  go  along,  one  by  one,  and  see  if  they  are  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Mr.  Dunham  is  the  president.  Mr.  Lee  W. 
Spratlen  is, a  director. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Where  does  he  live? 

Mr.  Buckingham,  Mr.  Spratlen  for  a  great  many  years  lived  in 
Omaha  as  an  employee  of  the  Burlington  road,  and  during  that  time 
he  was  a  director  of  the  Stock  Yards  Co.  Some  four  or  five  years 
ago — I  do  not  remember  the  exact  date — by  reason  of  these  many 
railroad  changes  that  are  taking  place,  Mr.  Spratlen's  office  was 
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moved  to  Chicago,  and  he  is  now  in  the  Burlington  general  office  at 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Sanders.  How  many  shares  of  stock  does  he  own  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Offhand  I  can  not  say ;  this  list  will  give  it  to 
you.  Mr.  Spratlen,  when  I  went  with  the  Stock  Yards  Co.,  he 
and  his  family  owned,  I  think,  $40,000 ;  or,  in  other  words,  400  shares. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Has  he  any  connection,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
the  packers? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

,  Mr.  Sanders.  Now,  who  is  the  next  man  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  ask  him  about  the  president. 

Mr.  Sanders.  He  stated  that  the  president  is  an  Armour  man. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  stated  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  John  D,  Creigh- 
ton,  of  Omaha.  Mr.  Creighton  has  been  a  resident  of-  Omaha  for  a 
great  many  years.  The  Creighton  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Omaha.  He  has  been  a  director  I  do  not  know  how  long,  but  ever 
since  I  have  been  connected  with  the  yards.  He  is  not,  in  any  way 
that  I  know  of,  connected  with  any  packing  company  or  packer. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  What  is  his  business  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  He  is  a  very  wealthy  man ;  he  is  a  horse  fancier, 
a  great  horse  man. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  No  particular  business? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Loaning  money,  I  think,- 

Mr.  Sanders.  Does  he  own  stock  in  the  Armour  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  can  not  say  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  I  am 
satisfied,  personally,  that  he  does  not. 

Mr.  Sanders.  That  he  does  not? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Does  he  own  stock,  so  far  as  you  know,  in  any  of  the 
packing  companies  ? 

Mr.,  Buckingham.  I  think  not.  His  line  of  business  does  not  run 
that  way.    He  would  rather  go  to  a  horse  race. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Let  us  take  up  the  next  director  and  see  who  he  is. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Well,  myself — lam  the  next  man  on  the  list. 

Mr.  Sanders.  What  is  your  business  outside  of  the  stock  yards  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  am  vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Stock  Yards  Co.  I  came  to  that  company  about  11  years  ago. 
Prior  to  that  time  I  was  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  for 
some  37  years.  They  transferred  me  to  Salt  Lake  as  general  super- 
intendent. I  did  not  like  it  out  there; -wanted  to  get  back  to  Omaha, 
and  I  came  back  and  took  this  position  as  manager. 

Mr.  Sanders.  You  have  no  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  with  the 
packers  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Sanders.  And  no  stock  in  any  of  the  companies  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  None  whatever. 

The  next  on  the  list  is  George  B.  Bobbins,  who  is  connected  with 
Armour  &  Co. 

Mr.  Sanders.  George  B.  Robbins? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes ;  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Sanders.  In  what  way  is  he  connected  with  Armour? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  He  is  a  vice  president  of  Armour  &  Co. 

Mr.  Sanders.,  Now,  the  next  one. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  W.  Farnam  Smith,  of  Omaha. 
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Mr.  Sanders.  The  stockholdings  of  each  of  these  gentlemen  will 
appear  in  this  list  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes;  it  is  all  on  that  list. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Who  is  the  next  man  after  Mr.  Bobbins? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  W.  Farnam  Smith,  of  Omaha. 

Mr.  Sanders.  What  is  his  business? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  real  estate  man  and  his  people 
have  been  connected  with  the  stockyards  company  from  the  time  it' 
was  originally  organized.  Most  of  them,  I  believe,  now  live  in  Maine. 
They  formerly  lived  in  Omaha.  Mr.  Smith  represents  a  good  many 
of  the  eastern,  and  particularly,  the  Massachusetts  stockholders,  or 
the  New  England  stockholders.  I  Will  say  the  New  England  stock- 
holders and  make  that  a  little  broader. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Has  he  any  connection  that  you  know  of,  direct  or 
indirect,  with  any  of  the  packers? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  he  has 
no  connection  whatever. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Does  he  own  any  packing  company  stock? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  think  not.  Of  course,  when  you  ask  me  that 
question,  you  know,  I  am  almost  positive  in  saying  so,  but  I  can  not 
say  that  positively;  but  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Now,  the  next  one. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  K.  C.  Howe.  Mr.  Howe  is  the  manager  of  Ar- 
mour &  Co.  at  Omaha.     He  is  the  local  manager. 

Mr.  Sanders.  R.  C.  Howe? 

Mr.  Buckingham,  Yes;  so  you  should'  consider  Mr.  Howe  as  an 
Armour  man. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Now,  the  next  one. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Mr.  Edward  P.  Peck,  of  Omaha.  Mr.  Peck 
has  lived  in  Omaha  about  60  years.  He  is  in  the  grain  business  and 
his  family  have  more  or  less  been  interested  in  the  stockyards  for  a 
great  many  years  in  a,  small  way. 

Mr.  Sanders.  What  is  his  connection  in  any  way,  if  any,  with  any 
packers  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  None  whatever.  May  I  qualify  that  by  saying 
that  Mr.  Peck  is  in  the  grain  business.  He  is  the  president  of  the 
Omaha  Elevator  Co. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Is  that  an  Armour  concern? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  They  are  doing  a  big  grain  business.  They  hayej 
a  large  elevator  located  at  Council  Bluffs  and  have  a  number  of  ele-' 
vators  scattered  throughout  the  country  on  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Is  Mr.  Armour  interested  in  that  elevator? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  No,  sir;  not  so  far  as  I  know.  Mr.  Peck  is  not 
in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  interested  in  any  packing  company. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Is  he  interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  any  of 
the  matters  in  which  Mr.  Armour  is  interested  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  think  not.  His  grain  company  might  sell  Mr. 
Armour  some  grain  or  something  of  that  kind,  but  that  would  be 
the  extent  of  it. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Now,  the  next  one. 

Mr.  Buckingham  (continuing) .  I  do  not  know  that  they  even  do 
that. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Now,  the  next  man  on  the  list. 
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Mr.  Buckingham.  Frank  T.  Kansom.  Mr.  Ransom  has  lived  in 
Nebraska  and  in  Omaha  for  probably  35  years  and  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  stockyards  company  for  a  great  many  years  as  its 
attorney,  and  owns  quite  a  little  bit  of  the  stock,  which  I  happen  to 
know  he  paid  for  at  the  market  price ;  and  several  years  ago,  on  his 
retirement  from  the  position  of  general  attorney,  there  was  a  vacancy 
on  the  board,  and  Mr.  Ransom  was  elected  to  fill  that  vacancy. 
Eeally,  I  think  it  was  rather  to  honor  him .  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Has  he  any  connection  that  you  know  of  with  the 
Armours  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  am  safe  in  saying  he  has  none  whatever, 
neither  with  Mr.  Armour,  nor  the  packing  company,  nor  any  pack- 
ing company. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Who  is  the  next  man? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  have  given  you  the  entire  list. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Now,  what  is  the  total  membership  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Nine. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Of  the  nine  men  you.  have  named,  three  of  them  you 
have  named  as  having  Armour  connections. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Therefore,  the  27  per  cent  of  the  packing-house  stock 
ownership  is  represented  by  33^  per  cent  on  the  board  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Have  you  a  copy,  or  can  you  furnish  a  copy  of  the 
minutes  of  your  last  stockholders'  meeting? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  have  not  it  with  me.     I  can  furnish  it. 

Mr.  Sanders.  And  will  that  stockholders'  meeting  show  who  were 
present  in  person  to  vote,  and  who  were  present  by  proxy  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Will  you  furnish  that  in  connection  with  your 
testimony  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Can  you  state  what  proportion  of  the  capital  stock 
is  represented  in  person,  as  a  rule,  at  your  stockholders'  meetings  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Not  a  very  large  proportion.  It  could  not  be, 
of  necessity,  when  you  take  into  consideration  the  location  of  so 
many  of  the  stockholders. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Therefore,  the  overwhelming  proportion  of  the 
stock  is  represented  at  your  stockholders'  meetings  by  proxies ;  is' 
not  that  true,  Mr.  Buckingham  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Very  largely. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Now,  we  will  come  down  to  the  specific  Armour 
stock.    Is  it  represented  by  proxy  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes. 
-  Mr.  Sanders.  Who  holds  that  proxy  at  the  meetings? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  The  proxies  that  are  sent  out  are,  as  a  rule, 
made  out  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Dunham  and  myself,  as  vice  president, 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Sharp,  our  secretary. 

Mr.  Sanders.  The  three  of  you? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sanders.  And  I  am  asked,  for  instance,  as  a  stockholder  to 
send  a  proxy  to  you  three  gentlemen  to  vote  for  me? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  There  is  nothing  compulsory  about  that. 
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Mr.  Sanders.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  They  can  make  their  proxy  to  whomever  they 
desire. 

Mr.  Sanders.  X  understand  that  thoroughly ;  but  I  am  asked  as  a 
stockholder  to  send  the  proxy  to  Mr.  Dunham  and  yourself. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  You  are  asked  to  send  a  proxy,  and  a  proxy  is 
inclosed  in  the  envelope,  and  I  am  free  to  say  that  it  reads 

Mr.  Sanders  (interposing) '.  I  know  how  it  reads.  I  am  asked  to 
send  a  proxy  and  inclosed  in  the  letter  is  a  proxy  with  your  names 
on  it. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sanders.  And,  as  a  rule,  that  is  signed  by  the  stockholder  and 
sent  to  you  three  gentlemen,  and  you  three  gentlemen  are  really  the 
stockholders'  meeting. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  We  represent  a  good  proportion. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Let  us  get  down  to  the  facts.  You  represent  over 
50  per  cent  at  each  meeting. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  would  not  say  that;  no.  I  would  rather. let 
the  figures  speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  think  the  figures  will  show  that  you  represent  over 
50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  furnish  those  figures. 

Mr.  Sanders.  You  will  furnish  that  in  connection  with  your 
hearing  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes  The  reason  I  say  that  is  because  it  will 
be  very  hard  with  a  list  of  stockholders  scattered  all  over  the  United 
States  for  any  great  number  of  them  to  be  present.  Another  thing, 
you  take  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  alone,  we  have  got  161  men  and 
180  women  stockholders.  Those  people  hold  5,  or  10,  or  20,  or  30  or 
50  shares.  They  are  not  going  to  waste  their  time  to  go  to  any 
stockholders'  meeting  of  a  stock  yards  company. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Of  course  not,  and  therefore  it  logically  follows 
that  the  owner  of  27  per  cent  under  those  conditions  can  control  or 
elect  whoever  it  wants  to. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  The  majority  of  the  stock  represented  naturally 
controls,  whoever  it  is. 

Mr.  Sanders.  And  a  majority  of  the  stock  is  voted  in  your  cor- 
poration, as  it  is  voted  in  practically  all  big  corporations,  on  proxies 
sent  out  with  the  suggestion  as  to  who  shall  handle  the  proxy,  who 
is  named  in  the  letter.  There  is  nothing  wrong  about  ii,  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham, but  that  is  the  process. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Absolutely  nothing.  I  have  a  good  many  per- 
sonal friends  in  Omaha,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  they  ■  would 
scratch  out  the  other  names  and  simply  make  me  their  representa- 
tive, and  in  meeting  with  those  people  from  time  to  time  they  would 
ask  me  about  it,  and  I  would  say,  "  No,  let  it  go  just  as  it  is,  because 
there  is  no  fight  on  in  this  board  that  I  know  anything  about.  Our 
sole  object  is  to  build  up  a  live-stock  market." 

Mr.  Sanders.  Now  we  will  get  down  to  the  sale  of  stock  in  your 
yards.  All  the  stock  sales  in  your  yards  are  done  through  commis- 
sion men,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  really  can  not  tell  you  much  about  that. 
There  is  one,  or  perhaps  two,  broker  firms  in  Omaha  that  naturally 
sell  or  handle  a  good  deal  of  the  stock.    I  say  they  are  broker  firms, 
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they  are  firms  that  neither  the  stockyards,  nor  the  packers,  nor  Mr. 
Armour,  nor  anybody  else  connected  with  out  institution,  so  far  as 
I  know,  are  connected  with. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Are  you  talking  of  capital  stock  or 
live  stock? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  understood  this  has  been  all  a'sout  shares  of 
stock. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Oh,  no ;  I  am  now  talking  about  the  selling  of  live 
stock. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Then  I  wish  you  would  strike  that  out  and  let 
us  start  fresh. 

Mr.  Sandeks.  I  say  that  in  the  selling  of  live  stock  in  your  yards, 
it  is  done  through. commission  men. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes ;  very  largely  through  commission  men  and 
traders.  ,  Anybody  can  buy  and  anybody  can  sell  there  that  wants  to. 
It  is  an  absolutely  open  market. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Now,  let  me  get  that  clearly  in  my  mind.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  any  one  whomsoever  can  go  in  your  yard  and  buy 
and  sell  stock  without  the  intervention  of  a  commission  man? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  am  speaking  now  for  the  Stock  Yards  Co. 
As  far  as  the  Stock  Yards  Co.  is  concerned,  we  do  not  care  and  have 
no  desire  to  control  who  shall  buy  or  who  shall  sell.  It  is  what  we 
call  an  open  market. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Then  I  again  ask  you  the  question:  Can  anyone 
come  on  your  market;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  your  yards,  and  sell  and 
buy  stock,  or  is  it  not  confined  to  the  commission  men  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Not  entirely.  You  can  go  there  and  sell  stock, 
if  you  want  to. 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  can? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Under  what  conditions? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Simply  ship  your  stock  in  there  consigned  to 
yourself  or  to  whomever  you  please.  It  is  put  in  a  pen,  and  it  is 
delivered  to  you,  and  it  is  up  to  you  to  do  what  you  please  with  it. 
You  can  give  it  away  or  do  whatever  you  please  with  it,  if  you 
want  to.    It  is  immaterial  to  us. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Do  I  not  have  to  make  arrangements  for  pen  space 
before  I  can  ship  there  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  No ;  we  will  furnish  the  pen  space. 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  minute  ago  that,  when 
these  farmers'  union  people  came  there  you  had  to  give  them  tempo- 
rary space. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  will  have  to  go  into  a  rather  elaborate  ex- 
planation of  that.  We  have  a  great  many  pens  that  are  not  as- 
signed to  anybody.  They  are  pens  that  the  Stock  Yards  Co.  uses 
for  yarding  stock" that  is  not  consigned  to  a  commission  firm.  Of 
course,  there  are  a  great  many  of  them,  and  they  do  business  there, 
and  each  man  wants  an  assignment  of  pens,  and  we  give  them  such 
assignments  just  as  far  as  our  condition  will  permit,  but  we  always 
retain  a  certain  number  of  pens  unassigned  in  which  to  yard  stock, 
for  instance,  stock  that  comes  along  to  be  fed  in  transit.  We  have 
got  to  have  pens  to  take  care  of  that. 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  understand  that. 
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Mr.  Buckingham.  And  after  the  stock  goes  across  the  scales,  we 
have  got  to  yard  it  again,  and  we  can  not  use  all  the  commission 
men's  pens  for  that  purpose.  We  do  use  some,  but  we  have  got  to 
have  other  pens,  because  the  commission  man  would  not  be  able  to 
take  care  of  his  business  properly  if  we  yarded  back  and  consumed 
his  pens. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Well,  I  will  get  at  my  proposition  in  another  way. 
What  percentage  of  the  stock  that  goes  through  your  yards  is  sold 
by  commission  men? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Oh,  by  far  the  greatest  portion. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Does  it  not  approximate  100  per  cent? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  No;  I  think  not.  It  will  approximate,  prob- 
ably, 85  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Now,  who  handles  the  other  15  per  cent? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Well,  they  will  be  the  traders,  speculators,  and 
other  types  of  men. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Traders  and  speculators? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Are  they  not  commission  men,  in  a  way? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  No. 

Mr.  Sanders.  They  do  not  handle  stuff  on  commission? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  The  difference  between  a  commission  man  and 
a  trader  or  speculator,  is  that  the  commission  man  sells  on  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  understand 

Mr.  Sanders  (interposing).  Buys  for  his  own  use? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Buys  for  himself. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Well,  I  will  put  it  in  another  way,  then,  because  I 
am  going  to  get  at  it. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Please  understand  that  I  am  not  trying  to 
mystify  you,  but  I  am  trying  to  make  it  clear  to  you. 

Mr.  Sanders.  You  can  very  easily  mystify  me,  but  I  am  going  to 
try  to  get  it  clearly.  What  percentage  of  stock  shipped  to  your 
yards  is  sold  in  the  yards  by  the  owner  thereof? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Not  very  much;  a  very  small  proportion. 
The  greatest  portion  is  sold  by  and  through  the  commission  men; 
that  is,  the  stock  coming  in  first  hand.  A  great  many  owners  in- 
sist on  finally  determining  the  sale;  whether  or  not  the  commis- 
sion man  shall  accept  the  offer,  you  understand. 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  understand.    They  accompany  the  commission  man. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Now,  Mr.  Buckingham,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  practi- 
cally every  head  of  stock  that  goes  through  your  yard  is  bought 
either  by  a  commission  man,, a  speculator,  or  a  trader;  I  mean,  sold 
and  bought  by  a  commission  man,  speculator  or  trader,  and  that  the 
individual  man  does  not  go  upon  your  yards. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Well,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  individual 
men  who  buy  their  own  stock ;  quite  a  good  many.  I  think  Mr.  Burke 
who  appeared  here,  as  I  understand  it,  buys  his  own  stock.  I  do  not 
think  he  buys  through  any  one. 

Mr.  Sanders.  What  is  the  requirement  for  a  commission  man  to  do 
business  in  your  yards? 
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Mr.  Buckingham.  The  only  requirement,  outside  of  an  office,  and 
that  is  for  his  convenience  and  not  ours,  is  that  we  insist  on  his  giving 
the  Stock  Yards  Co.  a  bond,  and  that  is  because  the  Stock  Yards  Co. 
is  responsible  for  the  freight  charges  of  the  railroad  company.  All 
of  the  commission  firms  doing  business  at  South  Omaha  furnish  a 
bond  for  $10,000.  Now,  in  the  case  of  the  larger  firms  receiving  stock 
from  a  long  distance  west,  like  stock  from  Idaho,  or  Utah,  or  Mon- 
tana, or  Wyoming,  in  the  fall  particularly,  coming  in  train-load  lots, 
as  soon  as  the  indebtedness  of  that  commission  firm  becomes  greater 
than  $10,000,  the  yard  company  goes  and  secures  from  them  a  check 
so  as  to  keep  them,  you  might  say,  in  the  clear  all  the  time.  We  make 
a  weekly  settlement  of  freight  charges,  hay  and  grain,  and  yardage, 
and  that  is  done  every  Friday.  We  do  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
week,  because  everybody  is  so  busy  during  the  first  part  of  the  week 
handling  live  stock  that  the  settlements  are  put  over  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  week  when  the  business  is  light. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  Governer,  will  you  let  me  interrupt  you  a  moment? 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  have  just  one  thought,  and  if  you  will  let  me  finish 
that  then  I  will  turn  the  witness  over. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  commission  men,  through  bonding  or 
whatever  process  you  might  call  it,  are  practically  licensed  to  do 
business  in  your  yards,  without  which  requirement  they  can  not  do 
business;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Any  commission  firm  that  would  not  give  us 
the  bond — and  I  say  we  have  that  bond  for  protection  on  freight 
charges  more  than  anything  else,  because  that  is  the  biggest  item, 
naturally,  in  the  weekly  settlement,  because  our  hay  charges  and 
•yardage  charges  for  the  week  are  comparatively  small  as  compared 
with  the  railroad  freight  charges — anybody  can  do  business  there 
who  is  not  willing  to  give  us  that  bond  by  simply  coming  in  every 
day  and  paying  their  freight  charges  and  paying  for  their  hay  and 
grain.  There  is  nothing  to  keep  them  from  doing  that;  in  fact,  we 
have  men  dealing  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Provided  they  can  pay  cash  every  day  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  They  would  come  in  once  a  day  and  make  the 
settlement. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Now,  as  to  your  rendering  plant 

Mr.  Buckingham  (interposing).  There  is  a  rendering  plant  with 
which  the  Stock  Yards  Co.  has  nothing  whatever  to  do.  It  is  located 
several  miles  away  from  the  yards,  and  the  dead  animals  after  the 
transaction  between  the  commission  man,  or  whoever  is  selling  the 
dead  animals  to  the  rendering  company — they  are  loaded  in  a  car, 
and  the  yard  company  switches  them  out  to  the  railroad  company 
the  same  as  any  other  freight,  for  which  they  are  paid  the  regular 
switching  charge,  and  these  dead  animals  go  down  to  this  rendering 
company  and  are  finally  disposed  of  there. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Is  there  no  connection  whatsover  between  the  yards 
and  the  rendering  plant  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Absolutely  none. 

Mr.  Sanders.  No  mutuality  of  ownership  or  anything  of  that 
sort? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  No;  neither  direct  nor  indirect.  The  only  thing 
is  that  we  are  anxious  to  get  rid. of  those  dead  animals  as  fast  as  we 
can,  particularly  in  the  summer  time. 
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Mr.  Sanders.  Is  that  the  only  buyer  of  dead  animals  in  the  yards? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  As  far  as  I  know,  yes.  There  is  not  so  much  of 
it,  you  know,  as  to  make  it — there  is  not  a  very  big  volume  of  that 
business. 

Mr.  Sanders.  But  when  an  animal  does  die  and  reaches  your  yard 
in  that  condition  the  rendering  plant  is  the  only  purchaser  therefor, 
so  far  as  you  know? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes ;  so  far  as  I  know.  It  is  a  matter  we  do 
not  interest  ourselves  in  at  all,  except  to  get  them  off  the  yards. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Is  there  anything  compulsory,  either  direct  or  in- 
direct, about  selling  to  this  plant? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Not  that  I  know  of.  That  is  a  matter,  as 
I  told  you,  between  the  commission  man  who  represents  the  owner, 
or  the  owner  himself,  and  the  rendering  people.  In  the  11  years 
I  have  been  there,  I  thing  I  have  seen  this  Tendering  plant  once. 
I  happened  to  go  by  there.  I  do  not  even  know  the  agent  of  the 
rendering  plant  at  the  yard. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Now,  Mr.  Dewalt,  if  you  want  to  ask  any  questions. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  The  question  is  right  in  line  with  your  examina- 
tion, and  therefore  I  wanted  you  to  ask  it.  You  have  stated  you 
required  a  bond  of  $10,000  from  these  commission  merchants. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  I  may  be  wrong  but  I  understood  Mr.  Gustafson 
to  say  that  he  had  been  required  for  the  farmers'  union  to  file  a 
bond  of  $5,000.  If  my  recollection  is  correct,  he  also  stated  he 
did  not  know  what  the  bond  was  for,  and  he  rather  inferred,  or 
perhaps  wanted  us  to  infer,  that  it  was  a  discrimination  against 
the  farmers'  union. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Well,  if  he  has  put  up  only  a  bond  for 
$5,000 

Mr.  Dewalt   (interposing).  He  said  he  put  up  the  cash. 

Mr.   Buckingham.  We  have  never 

Mr.  Sweet  (interposing).  That  was  a  bond  to  Armour. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  We  have  never  seen  the  color  of  his  cash. 

Mr.  Sweet.  The  $5,000  bond  was  required  by  Armour,  as  I  recol< 
lect. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  was  just  going  to  say  in,  answer  to  your 
question  that  if  he  only  put  up  a  bond  for  $5,000,  and  all  these 
commission  men  put' up  a  bond  for  $10,000,  he  has  been  discrimi- 
nated against  favorably.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  put  up  the 
same  bond  exactly.  His  organization  is  not  a  member  of  the  Ex- 
change, as  I  understood  it,  but  he  puts  up,  or  his  organization,  ex- 
actly the  same  bond  that  we  require  of  the  commission  people  or 
anybody  doing  business,  to  whom  we  are  going  to  give  credit  for 
a  reasonable  time;  and  it  is  not  simply  the  Stock  Yards  Cp's. 
credit,  but  it  is  the  credit  of  the  railroad  companies.  They  look 
to  us  and  we  are  responsible  to  them  for  the  freight  charges. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  In  other  words,  you  assert  and  say  that  you  can 
maintain  that  there  is  no  discrimination  whatever  against  him,  or 
against  his  union? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Absolutely  none. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  He  may  have  said  that  the  bond  was  demanded  by 
Armour. 
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Br.  Buckingham.  I  may  state  further  that  his  manager,  Mr. 
Watts,  who  handles  his  business  at  Omaha,  will  make  the  same 
statement. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Mr.  Buckingham,  I  believe  you  stated  in  your  testi- 
money  that  you  have  about  34  miles  of  side  track. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Thirty-four  miles  of  track;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Do  these  tracks  connect  with  the  packing  concerns? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  These  tracks  are  in  and  about  the  packing 
houses,  _the  loading  docks  in  and  about  the  lumber  yard,  the  coal 
companies  in  and  about  the  stork  yards  where  we  handle  our  hay 
and  elevator-  for  grain,  and  to  the  different  chutes,  unloading  chutes, 
where  we  handle  live  stock,  and  the  transfer  tracks  where  trans- 
fers of  freight  are  made  as  between  these  connecting  lines;  that  is, 
in  the  usual  way  of  handling  switching. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Do  these  tracks  connect  with  any  of  the  packing 
plants? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  We  must,  of  necessity,  have  our  tracks  into 
the  loading  clocks  and  into  the  places  where  the  packers  unload  their 
coal  and  their  supplies  with  which  they  do  business. 

Mr.  Sweet.  As  I  understood  you,  you  have  eight  independent 
packing  plants  in  Omaha. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sweet.  And  by  that  I  mean  eight  plants  outside  of  what  are 
known  as  the  five  big  packers  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Do  you  furnish  the  same  facilities  to  these  eight 
packing  plants  that  you  do  to  the  large  packing  plants? 
, ,  Mr.  Buckingham.  Most  of  those  packing  plants  are  really  not 
located  on  our  tracks;  but  in  the  general  business,  whether  it  is 
switching,  or  whether  it  is  in  the  handling  of  the  live  stock,  those 
eight  plants  are  treated  exactly  the  same  by  us  as  the  other  plants. 

Mr.  Sweet.  And  there  is  no  discrimination  whatever? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Absolutely  none.  All  we  want  is  more  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Now,  the  rate  that  you  charge  on  interstate  work  is 
fixed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  is  that  true? 
|      Mr:  Buckingham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sweet.  And  the  rates  on  the  intrastate  business  is  fixed  by  the 
■  railroad  commissioners  of  Nebraska? 
|     Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sweet.  And  you  follow  those  rates  absolutely? 
'     Mr.  Buckingham.  Absolutely. 

•Mr.  Sweet.  How  much  hay  do  you  handle  there  in  a  year,  ap- 
proximately. 
i,  Mr.  Buckingham.  Mr.  Colver  gave  those  figures  there  for  1914 
and  1915.  I  think  one  year  it  was  20,000  tons  and  another  year 
23.000  tons.  Probably  the  years  1917  and  1918  would  exceed  that. 
It  would  probably  be  26,000  or  27,000  tons. 

Mr.  Sweet.  What  is  your  profit  on  the  hay  that  you  handle  there 
in  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  It  varies  according  to  the  cost,  naturally.  We 
have  a  fixed  charge  for  the  hay,  so  far  as  our  sales  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Is  that  charge  fixed  regardless  of  the  price  of  hay? 
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Mr.  Buckingham.  As  a  rule,  we  fix  the  price  for  a  reasonable 
length  of  time,  and  we  do  not  change  it  unless  the  price  of  hay 
does  change  materially.  For  example,  the  price  for  hay  was  $20 
a  ton  up  to  about  a  year  ago,  or  I  will  say  two  years  ago  or  some- 
thing like  that.  Then  we  found  our  hay  costing  us  more  than  $20 
a  ton  and  the  price  was  increased  from  time  to  time  as  the  price  of 
hay  went  up. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Is  the  price  you  charge  for  hay  dependent  wholly 
upon  the  price  of  hay  in  Omaha  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  In  Omaha,  or  in  that  vicinity.  We  have  got 
to  buy  quite  a  bit  of  our  hay  on  the  Kansas  City  market,  which  is 
the  biggest  hay  market  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Sweet.  You  use  considerable  corn,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Have  you  a  fixed  price  for  that  which  you  charge? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sweet.  What  have  you  been  charging  recently  for  corn? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  For  probably  20  years  we  charged  $1  a  bushel. 
That  was  at  a  time  when  corn  was  costing  anywhere  from  10  to 
15  cents,  when  we  used  to  use  it  for  fuel,  up  to  50  or  60  or  70  cents. 
Later  we  had  to  increase  it.  In  the  first  place,  we  sold  corn  for 
about  eight  months  at  a  distinct  loss,  on  the  theory  that  we  had 
made  fairly  good  revenues  out  of  corn  for  a  great  many  years,  and 
at  times  when  corn  was  really  low  in  price,  hoping  that  the  price 
would  go  back  again;  but  instead  of  going  back,  it  went  higher  and 
higher,  until  we  had  finally  to  increase  our  charges  to  correspond. 

The  Chairman.  To  how  much? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  We  went  up  at  one  time  as  high,  I  think,  as 
$2.50  a  bushel,  and  then  we  reduced  it  to  $2.25,  and  about  60  days  ago 
we  reduced  it  to  $2.  We  were  paying  at  that  time  about  $1.50  or 
$1.60.  There  has  been  no  marked  decrease  since.  It  has  fluctuated 
from  $1.40  to  $1.60. 

Mr.  Sweet.  You  buy  considerable  oats,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Not  such  large  quantities  of  oats.  We  buy  some 
oats,  but  more  for  the  use  of  our  own  animals  than  anything  else. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Do  you  have  a  fixed  price  for  oats  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes,  and  I  can  not  tell  you  what  it  is,  either. 
The  item  is  so  small  that  we  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  it,  and  I 
can  not  give  you  the  price  offhand. 

Mr.  Sweet.  You  have  Government  inspectors  in  the  yards  there, 
have  you  not? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes;  I  gave  you  the  number  in  my  statement. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Are  any  of  the  animals  condemned  right  there  in  your 
yards  for  any  of  the  diseases  by  the  Government  inspectors? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sweet.  What  is  done  with  those  animals  after  inspection  and 
condemnation  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  In  many  cases  the  animals  go  to  the  packing 
house  as  suspects,  the.  final  inspection  to  be  made  by  the  Government 
inspectors  there,  to  determine  whether  they  are  fit  for  food  or  whether 
they  shall  go  to  tankage. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Do  you  know  whether  the  packers  are  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  rendering  plant  that  you  have  testified  about? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  No ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 
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Mr.  Sweet.  But  there  is  simply  one  rendering  plant  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  There  is  one  rendering  plant  at  Omaha,  and  I 
think  only  one. 

Mr.  Sweet.  So  there  is  practically  a  monopoly  then  of  all  dead 
animals  by  this  rendering  plant? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Well,  I  presume  you  could  call  it  a  monopoly. 
There  is  not  business  enough  for  more  than  one,  I  imagine,  and 
hardly  enough  for  that  one;  but  whatever  it  is,  I  think  one  plant 
handles  it. 

Mr.  Sweet.  And  there  is  no  real  market  price  for  the  animals  that 
go  to  the  rendering  plant. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  can  not  tell  you  about  that.  The  matter  of 
price,  and  the  whole  matter,  is  handled  between  the  commission  men, 
or  the  men  who  sell  these  dead  animals,  and  the  rendering  company. 
As  I  told  the  gentleman  over  here  [indicating]  the  Stock  Yards  Co. 
has  really  nothing  to  do  with  it  except  we  are  awfully  anxious  to 
have  them  get  rid  of  those  dead  animals  as  soon  as  possible.  We 
have  not  anything  more  to  do  with  it  than  you  have,  except  that 
they  are  dragged  out  of  the  cars  and  stay  on  our  platforms  until  they 
are  disposed  of  and  taken  away  by  the  proper  party,,  who  is  not  a 
Stockyard  employee  in  any  way.  , 

Mr.  Decker.  I  have  just  one  question.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
stated  or  not  the  dividends  you  declared  ? 

Mr,  Buckingham.  Eight  per  cent. 

Mr.  Decker.  What  is  the  salary  of  your  president  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  $5,000. 

Mr.  Decker.  The  active  business  of  the  concern  is  conducted  by 
yourself? 
•-■  Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Decker.  And  what  is  your  your  salary? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Ten  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Do  these  commission  men  obtain  a  license. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  The  commission  men  under  this  new  order  have 
to  be  licensed  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  I  believe,  exactly  the  same 
as  the  Stock  Yards  Co. 

Mr.  Dillon.  But  does  the  Stock  Yards  Co.  give  a  license  to  the- 
commission  men? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  No,  sir ;  we  do  not  give  a  license  to  any  one. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Nobody  has  a  license?    .. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  No. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Does  the  commission  man  pay  you  anything  for  the 
right  to  operate  in  your  yards  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  The  commission  man,  depending  on  the  vol- 
ume of  his.  business — the  small  firm  will  come  in  and  rent  an  office 
from  us  for  which  they  will  pay  us  from  $20  to  $25  per  month,  we 
furnishing  the  heat  and  janitor  service,  water  and  so  forth.  Now, 
then,  other  firms,  larger  firms,  may  have  two  such  offices,  or  even  a 
still  larger  firm  may  have  as  many  as  three  such  offices  for  which  they 
pay  us,  we  will  say,  from  $65  to  $75  a  month  rent.  Now,  then,  we  fur- 
nish the  pens  in  which  the  animals  are  handled,'  and  in  which  they 
are  fed  and  watered  and  sold,  and  there  is  no  charge  whatever  to  the 
commission  man  for  rent  of  anything  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Is  there  a  charge  against  the  sale  for  the  use  of.  the 
yards? 
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Mr.  Buckingham.  That  is  what  is  called  the  yardage  charge;  ye.s, 
sir;  when  an  animal  is  sold  the  yardage  is  collected  by  the  stock 
yards  company,  a  similar  charge  all  over  the  United  States,  at  all 
yards,  charges  are  pretty  much  alike. 

Mr.  Dillon.  If  I  understood  you  correctly  you  stated  in  answer  to 
Judge  Sanders,  that  an  individual  farmer  who  might  live  out  in  the 
State  could  ship  into  your  yard  and  pay  no  commission  for  his  sales. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes,  sir ;  he  can  sell  right  in  the  yard  if  he 
wants  to. 

Mr.  Dillon.  And  he  can  come  down  to  your  stock  yards  and  buy 
with  freedom  without  paying  anything  for  the  privilege  of  buying? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dillon.  A  person  coming  with  his  own  stock  to  sell,  or  going 
to  buy,  what  position  is  he  put  in  as  to  buying.  Will  these  commis- 
sion men  buy  from  him  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Well,  yes — you  do  not  mean  commission  men, 
do  you? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Yes;  I  want  to  know  if  the  commission  men  who  stay 
there  on  the  market  will  buy  from  me,  a  farmer,  if  I  send  my  stock 
there  and  go  there  personally. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  think  they  will  if  you  have  got  stock  that  is 
attractive. .  Anybody  who  wants  it  will  buy  it,  and  they  do  not  care 
who  they  buy  it  from. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Suppose  I  go  in  there  as  a  buyer  myself,  will  these 
commission  men  sell  to  me  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes,  sir ;  if  you  have  got  the  money. 

Mr.  Dillon.  One  other  question.  What  do  the  commission  men  get 
for  selling? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  would  rather  you  would  ask  that  question  of 
a  commission  man,  and  no  doubt  there  will  be  some  here.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  it.  The  only  reason  I  am  not  answering  your  inquiry 
is  because  I  am  not  familiar  with  their'  charges.  They  vary  so,  ac- 
cording to  different  conditions. 

Mr.  Dillon.  And  likewise  what  he  may  receive  for  selling. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  The  same  answer,  please.  You  can  get  the  in- 
formation from  the  commission  man  and  he  will  give  it  to  you  cor- 
rectly.   Mine  would  be  a  surmise  or  guess: 

Mr.  Dillon.  How  many  instances  can  you  recall  where  a  farmer, 
who  probably  does  not  make  but  one  shipment  a  year,  has  sold  his 
own  stock  upon  that  market? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  have  no  particular  case  in  mind,  but  that  is 
something  that  could  happen  every  day,  and  I,  personally,  not  know 
about  it. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Now,  in  that  connection,  I  exclude  the  speculator  and 
I  exclude  the  trader,  and  I  exclude  the  commission  man. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Can  you  name  a  single  instance  and  give  the  name  of 
the  farmer  who  has  made  one  shipment  a  year  and  who  has  sold  his 
own  stock  on  that  market? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  No;  but  as  I  have  told  you,  they  might  occur 
and  could  occur  every  day  without  my  knowing  about  it.  I  do  not 
know  about  the  details  of  any  sales. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Now  going  back  to  the  board  of  directors,  you  said 
that  the  packers  had  27  per  cent  of  the  stock. 
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Mr.  Buckingham.  No  ;  I  said  that  individual  packers — not  packing 
companies,  but  individual  packers  and  members  of  their  families 
had  that  amount.  I  do  not  want  to  be  inthe  position  of  saying  that 
a  packer  or  packing  company  has  that. 

Mr.  Dillon.  In  that  statement  about  the  27  per.  cent. of  stock,  did 
you  include  the  three  directors  whom  you  have  mentioned  as  being 
part  owners  of  that  percentage^ 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  think  the  statement  will  show  that,  and  if  it 
does  not,  the  individual  statement  which  I  have  jEurnished-wilLshow 
exactly  what  they  own,  I  did  not  make  up  those  statements  myself . 
Our  secretary  made  them,  up  for  me. 

:  Mr.  Dillon.  You  could  not  state  offhand  the' percentage  of  the 
holdings  of  the  president  of  your  company  in  this  corporation? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Lthink  Mr,  Dunham's  holding  is  comparatively 
small. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Can  you  give  Mr.  Robbing  holdings!  ' 

.,  Mr.  Buckingham.  I  can  not  say.  I  remember  of  buying  for  Mr,. 
Bobbins  through  one  of.  these  brokers  at  Omaha  I  spoke  about,  it 
seems  to  me,  20  shares),  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  for  which  he  paid 
the  market  price,  whatever  it  was  at  that  time;.      ... 

Mr.  Dillon.  .  Can  you  give  me  Mr.  Howe's  holdings  %".." 

Mr.  Buckingham.  No;  but  this  statement  will  show  Mr.  Howejs 
holdings. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Can  you  state  offhand  as  to  -how  the  Armour  holders 
.send  their  proxies  to  the  meeting  of  the  directors? 

"Mr.  Buckingham.  1  think  they  send  them  in  to  the  secretary,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Sharp.  All  proxies,  as  a  rule,  from  whatever  source^  that  are 
mailed  to  Omaha,  go  to  him.  "" 

Mr.  Dillon.  All  the  directors  have  acted  with  unanimity,  have 
they? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  There  has  been  no 

Mr.  Dillon  (interposing),  I  mean  at  the  stockholders'  meetings? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  There  has  been  no  quarrel  in  the  stockholders' 
meeting  or  the  directors'  meeting  of  this  company  for  many  years. 
As  I  said  a  while  ago,  all  we  are  working  for  is  to  build  up  a  live- 
stork  market  and  we  want  more  business. 

Mr.  Dillon.  And  the  Armour  interests  work  harmoniously  with 
you  people? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes,  sir ;  as  do  all  the  packing  interests  at  South 
Omaha,  both  large  and  small. 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Buckingham,  I  was  very  much  interested  in 
an  observation  you  made  some  time  ago  in  regard  to  the  competition 
for  half- fat  eattle.  ,.„ 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stephens.  As  I  understand  it,  the  packers  bid  for  that  half- 
fat  stuff  against  the  farmers  ?  >. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Mr.  Stephens,  those  things  are  all  regulated 
by  the  market  conditions.  When  there  is  an  extraordinary  demand 
for  beef  and  the  supply,  you  might  say,  is  limited,  then  the  packer 
is  maybe  anxious  for  what  we  call  part-fat  stuff.  It-  is  just  a  quesr 
tion  o'f  whether  it  ought  to  go  to  the  killer  or  whether  it  will  go  back 
to  the  country  and  be  fed  for,  say,  three  or  four  months  with  corn* 
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and  then  put  in  better  shape  for  the  market ;  that  is,  make  more  beef 
and  better  quality. 

■    Mr.  Stephens.  This  gives  the  range  man  a  fairly  good  market 
for  his  stuff? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stephens.  The  competition  of  the  packer  with  the  farmer 
who  wants  to  feed  the  stuff  makes  a  fairly  good  market  for  the  range 
man  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Is  it  a  fact  that  this  half-fat  stuff  often  sells  for 
as  high  a  price  as  the  fat  stuff? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Well,  this  part-fat  stuff  that  we  speak  about 
is  largely  grass-fed  stuff. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Yes;  I  have  observed  a  good  many  times  in  my 
cattle-feeding  experience  that  the  feeder  often  feeds  out  a  car  of 
stuff  and  sends  it  in  and  gets  about  the  same  priee  for  it  that  he 
paid  for  it  per  hundred ;  in  other  words,  that  the  feeders  often  sell 
for  as  high  a  price  as  the  fat  stuff.    That  is  often  true. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  quality  and  on  the 
conditions  of  the  market  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Then,  the  opposite  would  be  true,  I  presume,  that 
there  being  no  competition  for  the  fat  stuff,  except  from  the  packer, 
it  would  be  very  natural  for  the  price  of  fat  stuff  to  be  lower  than 
the  price  for  good  feeders,  quite  often. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Mr.  Stephens,  that  might  happen,  but  that  has 
not  been  my  observation  for  a, long  time,  at  least. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Well,  some  25  yearsj  or  perhaps  20  years  ago,  there 
was  a  spread  of  $3  or  $4  a  hundred.  In  the  days  before  you  went 
into  the  stockyards  business  we  used  to  bring  our  fat  stuff  over  your 
line  out  there,  and  we  would  get  about  $3  or  $3.50  a  hundred  more 
for  our  fat  stuff  than  we  paid  for  our  feeders,  but  as  that  competition 
in  the  yards  gradually  disappeared,  we'  found  that  the  spread  be- 
tween the  fat  and  the  lean  was  very  slight.  ,  ,' 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  think  you  will  find,  Mr.  Stephens,  that  that 
is  due  more  to  the  building  up .  of  the  cattle-feeding  industry.  You 
remember  the  days,  I  presume,  when  there  was  not  anything  raised 
west — I  will  not  say  of  Fremont,  but  west  of  Columbus,  which  is  90 
miles  west  of  Omaha.  I  can  remember  the  day  when  we  had  hardly 
anything  there,  and  you  also  remmber  how  sparsely  settled  Iowa  was, 
particularly  western  Iowa.  Those  conditions  now  have  all  changed. 
That  country  has  built  up  until  to-day  eastern  Nebraska  and  Iowa, 
especially  western  Iowa,  as  far  as  the  Omaha  market  is  concerned, 
has  become  wonderful  cattle-feeding  territory. 

Mr.  Stephens.  That  ought  not  to  reduce  the  price  of  fat  cattle. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  No;  but  what  I  am  getting  at  is  that  it  has  in-, 
creased  the  price,  we  will  say,  of  range  cattle.  I  can  quote  you  a 
case,  Mr.  K.  S.  Van  Tassle,  of  Cheyenne,  one  of  the  oldest  live-stock 
men  in  experience  in  Wyoming,  came  down  four  or  five  years  ago 
with  quite  a  heavy  shipment  of  cattle.  He  was  offered  8.40.  Mr. 
Van  Tassle  asked  his  commission  man,  "  Why  don't  you  sell  them"? 
He  said,  "I  think  I  will  get  8.50."  Mr.  Van  Tassle  said,  " Damn  it, 
sell  them  before  he  gets  away  from  you.  I, remember  the  day  when 
I  brought  them  in  here  in  trainload  lots  and  only  got  3  or  4  cents  a 
pound,  and  this  price  looks  awful  good  to  me." 
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Now?  those  were  feeders.  r  ■..     ( 
f  Mr.  Stephens.  Those  were  feeders  and  not  range  cattle? 
;  M^  Buckingham.  They    were   range   cattle   but  we   call   them 
feeders. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Yes. 
i  Mr.  Buckingham,  That  is,  they  are  cattle  that  would  be  put  on 
the^  market , and  go  , out  into  one  of,  these  feed  lots  in  the  vicinity 
of  "Omaha,  within  two  or  three  hundred  miles  and  be  fattened 
up  with  corn.  • 

Mr.  Stephens. -The  situation  has  completely  reversed  itself  with 
regard  to  feeders  and  range  cattle  in  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
%The  range  man  got  very  low  prices  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes. 
'/  Mr.  Stephens.  Arid  the  feeder  got  a  high  price,  whereas,  to-<day, 
the  reverse  is  true — I  mean,  comparatively  speaking. 
--:  Mr.  Buckingham.  I  think  it  is  true,  possibly,  that  there  is  not  the 
same  relative  difference. 

Mr.  Stephens.  No, 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Still  the  seller  of  fat  cattle  is  getting  a  very 
good  price  to-day. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Yes,  right  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  think  Mr.  Burke  in  his  statement  the  other 
day  said  that  the  price  he  was  receiving  for  the  last  two  years  had 
been  very  good.  ,    •  r 

>  Mr,,  Sweet.  If  I  may  suggest  your  position  is  that  the  demand 
for  feeders  has  increased  in  recent  years  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  As  the  farming  communities  have  built  up, 
and.  as  there  is  more  grain  raised,  they  want  to  dispose  of  that  grain 
by  feeding  cattle. 

Mr.  Stephens.  It  is  the  competition  of  the  feeders  and  packers 
that  makes  high  prices  for  range  stuff  and  the  lack  of  competition 
for  fat  stuff  that  makes,  low  prices  for  fat  stuff  compared  with  what 
it  costs.  In  other  words,  it  makes  it  almost  impossible  for  a  feeder 
to  buy  range-  stuff  any  more  and  put  his  crop  into  it,  and  get  a 
profit  out  of  it  when  he  brings  it  back  to  the  market. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Mr.  Stephens,  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  that 
is  the  case  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Oh,  I  am  not  referring  to  war  prices. 
.-Mr.  Parker  of  New.  Jersey.  May  I  interrupt  to  ask  one  question, 
It  is  all  sold  by;  the  pound  ? 

.Mr.  Buckingham.  Everything  is  sold  by  the  pound. 

Mr.  Parker,  of  New  Jersey.  So  whatever  is  put  on  the.  cattle  by 
feeding,  the  grain  is  paid  for?  .•',-... 

Mr.  Stephens.  No.  <,' r -,.*,  ..  ., . 

Mr.  Sanders.  No  ;  that  ought  to  be  true  but  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Parker,  of  New  Jersey,  Why  not? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Because  they  won't  pay  for  the  fat  cattle  what  they 
will  for  the  lean. 

Mr.  Stephens.  If  you  buy  a  thousand-pound  steer  for  ten  cents 
a  pound  and  put  him  in  your  feed  lot  and  put  300  pounds  on  him, 
and  feed  him  $75.00  worth  of  corn,  and  then  sell  him  back  for^  ten 
cents  a  pound  you  will  be  in  the  red. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Of  course. 
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Mr.  Stephens.  You  can  not  do  that,  but  that  is  the  way*  "we  often 
have  to  do.  Now,  Mr.  Buckingham,  just  one. other  observation.  You 
are  familiar  with  the  State  regulations  of  the  different  stockyards 
in  different  States?  ''■.;"' 

Mr.  Buckingham.  In,  a  general  way  only,  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Your  stockyards  are  very  satisfactorily  regulated 
by  the  State  laws  of  Nebraska  and  the  State  railroad  commission,  I 
believe? 

,.  Mr.  Buckingham.  We  have  not  found  any  fault  with  the  commis- 
sion particularly.  We  certainly  have  to  convince  them  we  are  right, 
or  we  do  not  get  anything, 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  have  understood  that  Nebraska  was  really  the 
-only  State  that  had  laws  that  required  a  complete  report  of  the  stock- 
yards? 

,  Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes,  we  make  the  Nebraska  Commission  very 
complete  reports ;  and  not  only  that,  but  the  commission  have  had 
their  entire  force,  engineering  force  and  accounting  force  at  the  yards 
several  times,  and  have  checked  us  ,up  from  A  to  Z. 

Mr.  Stephens.  So  that  you  have  to  give  a  fairly  accurate  account 
of  your  business  so  that  people  can  examine  your  reports  and  see 
what  the  status  of  the. business  is? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  think  that  is  not  true  of  many  States;  that  is  all 
I  have  to  ask. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  just  want  to  say,  Mr.  Stephens,  sinee  tvb  have 
been  talking  about  prices  of  live  stock,  that  you  will  have  commission 
men  here  who  are  much  more  familiar  with  those  thangs  than  I  am. 
I  simply  want  to  reiterate  that  the  stockyards  company  has  nothing 
to  do  with  prices  of  live  stock  in  any  way,  shape  or  form.  All  we 
do  is  to  furnish  the  service,  and  if  we  were,  dumb,  the  service  would 
go  on  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  have  understood  that,  Mr:  Buckingham. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  |nst  wanted  to  make  that  plain,  because  it 
seems  that  everybody  misunderstands  it-  I  had  a  talli  with  a  very 
prominent  western.  Senator,  I  met  him  since  I  have  been  here  in 
Washington,  and  he  Said,  "  You  stockyards-  fellows  are  raising  cain 
with  us."  I  said,  "  In  what  way?  "  He  said,  "  You  are  increasing 
our  expenses.™  Now,  he  had  reference  to  an  increase;  in  expenses  that 
the  stockyards  has  absolutely  nothing  to-  do  with.  It  was  some- 
thing that  was  within  the  stockyards  districts  and  therefore  it  was 
laid  on  the  stockyards.  The  stockyards-  seemingly  is  the  goat  for 
everything  connected  with  the  live-stock  business. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Mr.  Buckingham,  how  long  have  you  been  incor- 
porated ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  About  35  years. 

Mr.  Winslow.  What  is  the  paid-in  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  That  I  can  not  answer  offhand. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Now,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Our  stock  as  it  stands  to-day  is"  $7,4!9&,8O0. 

Mr.  Winslow.  What  part  of  that  represents  money  actually 
paid  in?. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  could  not  answer  that  question  offhand.  This 
stockyards  started  in  a  very  small  way  35  years  ago  as  a  feeding-in- 
transit  proposition.    There  were  no  packing  houses  and  there  was 
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no  killing  done  at  that  time..  It  was  simply  to  feed  the  stock,  coming 
largely  from  Ogallala  and  Pine  Bluffs,  which  at  that  time  was  con- 
sidered the  end  of  the  Texas  drive,  and  I  recollect  that  in  the 
fall  on  the  Union  Pacific  road,  we  would  load,  say,  four  or  five 
trains  of  stock  at  Ogallala,  22  cars  to  the  train,  and  run  them  to 
Council  Bluffs  for  the  first  feed.  Then  it  was  decided  by  some  of  the 
Omaha  people  that  they  would  start  the  stockyards  at  South  Omaha, 
and  that  became  the  feeding  terminal.  Later  on,  gradually,  these 
packing  houses  were  built  up  and  the  yards  were  increased  until,  as 

I  told  you  a  while  ago,  We  have  got  a  pretty  big  market  here. 
..Mr.  Winslow,  Have  they  ever  issued  any  stock  dividend? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  think  they  did  in  the  early  days,  but  none 
since  I  have  been  there. 

Mr.  Winslow.  And  that  is  11  years? 

.Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes,  and  I  think  not  for  a  considerable  period 
before  that. 

.;Mr.  Winslow.  Have  they  paid  in  any  new  money  to  increase  the 
capitalization  since  you  have  been  there  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  No,  sir;  the  capitalization  stands  exactly  the 
same  as  it  was  when  I  went  there. 

Mr.  Win  slow.  What  is  the  story  of  dividends  for  the  11  years 
yon- have  been  there? 

"  Mr.  Buckingham.  Six  per  cent  every  year  until  the  last  3  years, 
and  by  reason  of  increased  volume  of  business,  our  earnings  have 
increased  so  as  to  make  them  8  per  cent. 

Mr.  Winslow.  What  has  been  the  increase  in  your  assets  during 
those  11  years  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Since  I  have  been  there  for  10  or  practically 

II  years,  I  have  put  about  $2,500,000  into  the  plant  in  the  way 
of  additions  and  permanent  improvements. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Chargeable  to  assets  or  to  expense  account? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Very  largely. 

Mr.  Winslow.  To  which? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  did  not  understand  you. 

Mr.  Winslow;  Have  you  eharged  all  that  to  expense  account? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Part  of  that  was  covered  by  this  $700,000 
worth  of  bonds  that  were  issued. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Yes,  but  if  you  have  put  in  $2,500,000,  and  have 
only  issued  $700,000  of  bonds  to  pay  for  it,  you  must  either  have 
a  debt . 

Mr.  Buckingham  (interposing) .  The  balance,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
came  out  of  the  earnings  very  largely. 

Mr.  Winslow.  That  is  cash  which  you  have  spent  for  maintenance 
and  improvements? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Winslow.  I  am  not  interested  in  that,  if  you  have  put  it 
into  your  plant.  But  how  much  actual  surplus  have  you  laid  away 
and  accounted  for  during  that  period? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  You  mean  in  cash? 

Mr.  Winslow.  Well,  according  to  your  statement  of  assets  and 
liabilities? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  could  not  very  well  answer  your  question. 
I  have  not  any  statistics  here  with  which  to  answer  the  question, 
as  a  matter  of  fact. 
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Mr.  Winslow.  If  your  capital  stock  authorized  and  issued  is 
$7,500,000,  you  probably  have  some  surplus  account  to  make,  up 
your  assets?  ,: 

Mr.  Buckingham.  "We  figure  the  value  of  the  property  as  ap- 
proximately $10,000,000. 

Mr.  Winslow.  So  you  have  about  $3,000,000  of  surplus? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  About  $2,500,000. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Has  that  all  been  collected  during  the1  11  years 
you  have  been  there? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Winslow,  What  part  of  it  has  been  added  to  the  surplus 
account  since  you  have  been  there? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  can  not  answer  you  offhand  on  that.  I  can 
not  give  you  the  figures  from  memory. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Then,  during  the  three  years  you  have  been  pay-, 
ing  8  per  cent,  what  have  you  carried  to  surplus  account? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  We  have  charged  off  each  year  about,  I  think, 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  depreciation,  and  what- 
ever little  amount  there  was  over  and  above  that  went  to  surplus; 
.  Mr.  Winslow.  But  you  do:  not  know  how  much  that  is. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  No;  it  would  not  be  a  very  big  amount. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Would  you  be  willing  to  file  those  figures  which 
I  have  asked  for? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Surely;  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  Winslow,  Now,  will  you  kindly  state  the  sources  of  revenue 
for  your  stockyards  company. 

.Mr.  Buckingham.  I  stated  that,  and  it  is  in  the  first  part  of  this 
statement.  I  said  that  the  stockyards  company  was  paid  for  the 
switching  that  it  does  by  the  railroad  companies.  We  got  those 
switching  charges  and  whatever  surplus  there  is  out  of  that,  after 
paying  the  expense  of  operation,  of  course,  we  are  that  much  ahead. 
Then  we  have  the  yardage  charge  on  animals  at  so  much  per  head, 
and  then  whatever  revenues  we  can  make  out  of  the  sale .  of  hay 
and. grain.  Then,  of  course,  there  is  a  comparatively  small  revenue 
out  of  the  -rental  of  rooms  in  the  Exchange  Building,  horse  barns 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  ,       ,        ' 

Mr. ,  Winslow.  Do  you  have  any  arrangement  or  fixed  percentage 
of  profit  which  you  add  to  the  feeding  charges,  or  in  the  sale  of  hay 
and  so  on? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  No;  as  a  I  explained  to  the  gentleman  over 
here  [indicating] ,  there  is  a  fixed'  charge  for  hay  of  so  much  a  ton. 
When  we  are  selling  hay  at  $20  a  ton  we  may  pay  for  part  of  that 
hay  $10,  $12,  $13  or  $14,  as  the  prices  vary  from  day  to  day  and 
month  to  month,  but  the  charge  is  a  fixed  one  of  $20  a  ton,  and  that 
was  the  case  for  a. good  many  years  until  the  war  struck  us  and 'then 
the  price  of  hay  went  up  out  oi  sight,  and  we  had  to- go  up  with' it.,  . 

Mr.  Winslow.  When  you  went  .up  with.it,  on  what  basis  of  profits 
did  you  go  up? 

,  Mr.  Buckingham.  We  aimed  to  keep  in  relatively  the  same  posi- 
tion. We  did  hot  try  to  profiteer  or  anything  of  that  gort-.'  We. 
tried  to  make  about  the  same  relative  earnings  per  ton. 

Mr.  Winslow.  About  40  per  cent  gross? 
'Mr.  Buckingham.  No;  that  figure  that  Mr.  Colver,  stated  would 
not  be  correct.    When  we  were  selling  hay  at  $20  a  ton,'!  presume 
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our  net  earnings  would  run,  after  you  have  charged  everything  up 
to  the  hay  that  properly  belonged  to  it,  I  presume  our  earnings 
would  run  from  $4  to  $5  a  ton ;  maybe  a  little  less. 

Mr.  Winslow..  That  would  be  about  33  per  cent  net  profit? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Something  like  that. 

Mr.  Winslow.  What  part  of  your  net  income  do  you  make  out  of 
the  sale  of  feed? 

Mr-  Buckingham.  I  can  not  answer  offhand  on  that,  but  I  will 
be  glad  to  work  that  out  and  give  it  to  you  correct.  I  would  rather 
give  it  to  you  correctly  than  to  make  a  guess. 

.  Mr.  Winslow.  When  you  do  that,  would  you  be  willing  to  make  a 
statement  of  analysis  showing  the  various  items  of  profit  and  the 
relation  of  each  to  the  total  profit  for  each  year  ?  Say,  railroad 
trackage  so  much,  feed  so  much,  and  so  on.  You  probably  keep  your 
books  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  will  work  that  out  for  you  just  the  best  I 
can.  Now,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the  profit  on  hay.  The 
trouble  with  the  stockyards  companies  is  that  they  do  not  probably 
keep  their  books  in  the  manner  that  a  scientific  business  man  running 
a  large  business  possibly  would.  We  simply  know  the  results  in 
our  having  at  the  end  of  the  year  so  much  money  to  pay  our  dividends 
and  take  care  of  the  depreciation  and  to  place  whatever  is  left  in  the 
surplus. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Will  you  try  to  do  that  and  if  you  can  not,  will  you 
communicate  to  the  committee  the  fact  that  you  can  not  do  it? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  In  the  matter  of  hay  and  feed  there  are  so  many 
things  that  really  enter  into  it,  if  you  follow  it  down  to  the  minute 
figures,  that  it  is  going  to  take  a  little  time  to  make  the  calculation, 
lor  instance,  there  is  all  this  overhead. 

'  Mr.  Winslow.  If  you  do  not  do  it,  Mr.  Buckingham,  how  can  you 
tell  Whether  any  one  department  of  your  business  is  making  or  losing 
money  ?  .  • 

.  Mr.  Buckingham.  That,  I  expect,  we,  have  got  to  leave  largely  to 
the  management.  We  have  our  own  ways  of  following  those  things 
up  and.  keeping  fairly  well  posted,  and  still  we;  do  not  make  up  the 
figures  possibly  as  you  would.  ■ 

.,.  Mr.  Winslow.  Any  statement  you  may  make  according  to  your 
own  methods  will  be  ,  acceptable.  " 

.  Mr.  Buckingham.  For  instance,  when  we  go  into  the  question  of 
hay,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  cost  of  the  water  and  the 
cost  of  cleaning,  and  we  keep  that  absolutely  separate.  We  have 
never  charged  that,  you  might  say_,  against  the  hay.  We  keep  our 
yard  account  so  we  know  what  it  is  and  whether  it  is  going  up  or 
down,  and  whether  it  is  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  business  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  The  same  way  with  our  cleaning  and  all  of 
the  various  items  that  have  to  do  with  feeding.  >  .., 

.  Mr.  Winslow.  Do  you  know  as  a  railroad  man  of  previous  experi- 
ence why  it  is  that  railroads  have  never  established  terminal  stock, 
yards?  ■ 

-  Mr  ^Buckingham.  No;  I  said  in  my  statement  that  formerly  the 
railroads  in  Omaha  performed  all  the  switching  service  and  every- 
thing of. that  kind  around  the  stockyards,  and  then  they  found  it 
became  so  burdensome  as  the  number  of  packing  houses  increased 
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and"  the  business  increased,  and  the  number  of  roads  coming  in  there 
increased — there  would  be,  maybe  two  or  three  switching  engines  be- 
longing to  one  railroad  wanting  to  get  to  one  packing  house  at  one 
time,  fighting  for  the  business.  They  found  it  so  utterly  impracti- 
cable that  they  went  to  the  stockyards  company  and  got  them ''to 
take  it  oyer. 

Now,  I  think,  the  stockyards  business  is  a  business  in  itself.  After 
the_  railroad  companies  cease  with,  the  transportation  they  are 
through.  After  the  stock  has  been  delivered  to  the  owner  or  the 
representative  of  the  owner,  the  railroad  company  naturally  does* 
riot' want  anything  further  to  do  with  it..  It  is  then  out  of  their  line 
6f  business  entirely. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Do  you  know  of  any  stockyard  in  the  country  that 
is  maintained  by  a  railroad? 

Mr..  Buckingham.  Np;  I  dp  not.,  There  might  be  such  but  I  do 
no£.know.         '     ■    "  ' .  ~ 

^  Mr.  Winslow.  Do  you  know  of  any  railroad  in  the  country  which 
furnishes  housing  .facilities  for  shipments  made  to  consignees  in  car- 
load lots  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  No. 
:   Mr.  Winslow.  Of  any  commodity  of  any  character? 
:  Mr.  Buckingham.  No  ;  I  do  not.    The  only  thing  I  know  is  that 
a  railroad  company  will  furnish  the  track  on  which  to  place  the  car 
for  the  consignee  to  come  and  unload  it. 

Mr.  Winslow.  That  is  an  answer  to  another  question,  of  course. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Does  that  give  you  the  answer? 

Mr.  Winslow.  No. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Then  let  me  have  the  question  again. 

Mr.  Winslow.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  know  of  any  railroad 
in  the  country  which  furnishes  housing  facilities  for  carload  lots 
shipped  to  consignee? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Now,  you  make  the  exception  that  when  the  con- 
signee does  not  empty  a  car  put  on  his  siding  for  him,  or  placed  at 
Lis  own  warehouse,  that  sometimes  the  railroads  do  hold  that  carload 
of  commodity  in  their  own  building  but  charge  demurrage  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes.  I  have  in  mind,  say,  a  carload  of  Ar- 
buckleg'  coffee  consigned  to  somebody  at  the  Station,  and  after  48 
hours  if  it  is  not  unloaded,  there  is  a  demurrage  charge  which  com- 
mences, arid  the  car  may  lay  there  for  a  number  of  days.  Finally, 
the  railroad  company  will  say,  "  Here,  we  want  that  car.  Now,  Mr. 
Agent,  you  take  and  unload  that  coffee  and  put  it  in  a  corner  of 
your  freight  house  and  you  hold  it  there  until  Mr.  Arbuckle's  man 
comes  along  or  his  agent,  or  whoever  it  may  be,  and  takes  it  away." 
And  he  must  pay  for  the  demurrage  on  the  car  up  to  the  time  the 
car  was  released,  and  then,  I  think,  the  railroad  company  would 
also  charge  him  a  warehouse  demurrage  or  a  freight  house  demur- 
rage, or  whatever  they  call  it,  for  the  time  the  coffee  remained  in 
the  freight  house. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Now,  one  more  question  along  that  line.  Do  you 
know  of  any  discrimination  in  the  treatment  of  consignees  by  rail- 
road companies  in  respect  of  carload  lots  of  general  merchandise 
as  contrasted  with  carloads  of  cattle,  in  so  far  as  housing  at  the 
terminal  goes. 
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'  Mr.  Buckingham,  No ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  get  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Here  is  my  point.     The  railroad  does  not  furnish 
a  stockyard  for  a.  car  load  of  cattle  to  be  discharged  into,  neither 
do  they  furnish  a  warehouse  for  a  carload  of  anything  else. 
•  Mr.  Buckingham.  No  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Winslow.  "Without  charging  demurrage,  so  in  contrasting 
the  privilege  extended  to  the  man  who  ships  a  carload  of  cattle, 
so  far  as  unloading  and  a  place  to  store  the  cattle,  contrasted  with 
the  privilege  extended  to  the  man  who  is  handling  coffee  or  agri- 
cultural'  machinery,  or  what  not,  there  is  nothing  in  favor  of  one1 
as  against  the  other. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Winslow.  So  they  stand  on  a  parity  and  the  railroads  are 
rot  furnishing  terminal  facilities  for  housing  carload  lots  for  "any-, 
bodv,  whether  it  be  cattle  or  merchandise. 

;  Mr.  Buckingham.  No,  sir.  I  know  from  my  personal  experience 
of  37  years  with  the  railroads,  that  their  greatest  anxiety,  after  they 
have  once  loaded  the  stock  in  their  cars,  is  to  get  it  to  destination 
and  get  rid  of  it  just  as  quickly'  as  they  can.  ; 

Mr.  Winslow.  Then  if  any  independent  packer  has  any  complaint 
of  unfairness  of  treatment  on  account  of  the  cost  of  carrying,  or 
the  fellow  who  is1  not  the  packer,  but  who  sells  to  the  packer— what 
do  you  call  him,  you  have  some  technical  name  for  him  which  has 
been  used  here. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  That  is  the  commission  man. 
.Mr.  Winslow.  Then  if  the  commission  man  or  the  man  who  ships? 
has  any  fault  to  find  about  the  cost  of  carrying  his  cattle  after 
delivery  by  the  railroad  at  the  point  of  destination,  it  is  not  with 
the  railroad  but  with  whomsoever  controls  the  cattle  yards. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  After  the  cattle  are  unloaded  into  the  chutes 
and  have  been  delivered  by  the  stockyards  company  for  the  rail- 
road company  to  either  the  owner  or  to  the  commission  man  who1 
represents  the  owner,  the  railroad  transportation,  as  I  understand 
it,  ceases  right  there. 

Mr.  Sandeks.  And  the  railroad  charge  ceases  also  ?. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes,  sir.  The  railroads  pay  the  stockyards 
company  for  switching  the  cattle  into  the  chutes,  because  that  is  a 
service  which  they  should  themselves  otherwise  perform.  Then 
they  pay  the  stockyards  company  for  unloading  the  cattle  into  the 
chutes  because  that  is  a  duty  which  they  should  perform.  Then 
the  stockyards  company  representing  the  railroad  counts  that  stock 
out  of  the  chute  and  delivers  the  number  of  head  to  the  owner,  if 
he  happens  to  be  standing  there,  and  the  owner  can  take  it  and 
drive  it  out  on  the  streets,  and  go  where  he  pleases  with  it.  That 
is  the  end  of  it;  or  in  the  case  of  cattle  for  sale,  and  of  course,  that 
is  the  big  end  of  the  business,  it  is  delivered  to  the  commission  man, 
who,  as  a  rule,  represents  the  owner.  It  is  taken  to  the  pens 
that  have  been  set  aside  for  the  use  of  that  particular  commission 
man  or  his  firm,  and  then  it  is  up  to  him  to  dispose  of  those  cattle 
for  the  owner  just  as  he  sees  fit.  The  stockyards  company  has  noth- 
ing to  do  witli  it.  The  stockyards  does  charge  that  owner  through 
the  commission  man  for  whatever  hay  it  furnishes,  and  it  only  fur- 
nishes what  the  commission  man  or  the  owner  orders.  If  he  says 
200  pounds  or  300  pounds  to  the  car,  that  is  what  they  get,  and  that 
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is  what  they  pay  for.  Then,  finally,  when  the  commission  man  as- 
sorts the  stock  out  to  suit  the  market  conditions,  maybe  a  part  of  the 
load  is  sold  to  one  man  and  part  to  another.  We  have  sometimes  one; 
load  of  stock  that  will  come  in  and  have  to  be  weighed  in  20  different, 
lots.  When  that  stock  goes  across  the  scale  and  is  weighed,,  the; 
commission  man  and  his  representatives,  take  it  to  the  scales,  place 
it  on,  then  they  go  into  the  scale  house  and  stand  there  to  see  that 
it  is  properly  weighed,  and  to  give  the  records  to  show  who  is  selling, 
it  and  who  it  goes  to.  Then  when  it  goes  across  the  scale,  the. 
stockyards  company  employee  steps  in  and  takes  the  stock  off, 
yards  it,  locks  it  up,  and  holds  it  there,  whether  it  is  an  hour  or  a 
day  or  week,  until  the  owner  comes  and  identifies  himself,  and  then 
it  is  delivered  to  him,  whoever  he  may  be. 

Mr.  Win  slow.  I  suspect  you  have  answered  what  I  want  to  know, 
but  I  would  like  to  ask  you 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  want  to  explain  it  to  you  clearly,  but  maybe 
I  do  not  quite  understand  you. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Let  me  put  the  question  in  this  way :  Has  the  con- 
signor of  cattle  the  right  to  make  any  claim  against  the  railroad  for 
the  condition  of  his-  cattle  except  the  period  of  transit  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  After  they  deliver  to  the  chute  pen,  no. 

Mr.  Winslow.  That  is  what  you  call  discharging  it? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes ;  he  has  then  concluded  his  service. 

Mr.  Winslow.  And  if  he  delivers  them  in  good  order  to  the  rail- 
road company  and  they  were  hauled  a  distance  and  disposed  and  de- 
posited, we  will  say,  in  Chicago,  properly  cared  for  during  transit, 
properly  discharged  into  the  stockyards  at  Chicago,  the  consignor, 
would  have  no  claim  against  the  railroad,  and  if  any  difficulty  arose 
in  respect  of  the  condition  of  the  stock  thereafter,  it  would  be  up  to 
somebody  beyond  the  point  of  discharge. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes,  sir ;  after  the :  stock  has  been  unloaded 
into  the  chutes  and  it  is  counted  out  of  those  chutes  and  delivered 
either  to  the  consignee,  the  commission  man,  or  to  the  owner  him- 
self, the  responsibility  of  the  railroad  ceases,  and  then  somebody  else 
is  responsible,  either  the  stockyards  company  or  the  commission  man. 
.-Mr.  Winslow.  I  do  not  want  to  burden  you  by  asking  you  who 
that  fellow  is ;  I  just  wanted  to  carry  it  up  to  the  point  of  discharge 
by  the  railroad,  and  I  also  wanted  to  bring  out  the  point,  if  it  is  true, 
that  the  man  who  sends  a  carload  of  cattle  over  the  line  of  a  railroad, 
has  just  as  much  granted  to  him  in  the  way  of  housing  by  the  rail- 
road as  would  a  man  who  was  sending  a  carload  of  hardware ;  and 
that  is,  no  consideration  at  all  so  far  as  housing  is  concerned. 
'  Mr.  Buckingham.  I  do  not  see  any  difference  between  the  two' 
cases. 

Mr.  Stiness.  Mr.  Buckingham,  you  say  you  get  a  bond  of  $10,000' 
from  the  commission  merchant,  and  that  is  to  protect  you  against  the' 
freight  charges. 

-  Mr.  Buckingham.  Let  us  make  that  a  little  broader,  against  what- 
ever charges  may  accrue. 

Mr.  Stiness.  Suppose  a  farmer  consigns  cattle  to  himself  in 
Omaha,  what  do  you  have  to  protect  yourself  against  such  a  loss  in 
lieu  of  the  $10,000  bond? 

:  Mr.  Buckingham.  We  have  nothing  except  the  farmer  will  step 
into  our  office  and  pay  the  freight  charges  and  the  feeding  charges, 
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if  any,  and  ask  for  an  identification  which  permits  him  to  go  up  to 
our  yard  man  who,  the  minute  he  gets  this  identification,  will  count 
the  stuff  out  of  the  pen,  and  then  it  will  be  taken  away.  These  things 
are  so  simple  to  the  people  around  the  stockyards  yet  they  seem  to 
be  such  mysteries  to  people  who  do  not  understand  the  yards  that 
it  is  hard  to  make  them  entirely  clear;  but  it  is  a  straight  business 
proposition;  that  is  all;  and  if  you  were  there,  I  think  you  would 
say  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Buckingham,  you  stated  that  the 
yardage  charges  were  practically  the  same  at  all  yards. 
.  Mr.  Buckingham.  The  yardage  charges  at  Oniaha  for  the  last  25 
years,  I  think,  has  been  25  cents  per  head  on  cattle,  10  cents  on  calves, 
find  that  is  supposed  to  represent  an  animal,  I  believe,  of  less  than 
400  pounds ;  and  in  the  case  of  hogs  8  cents,  and  in  the  case  of  sheep. 
5  cents,  and  for  horses  and  mules  25  cents. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  A  day  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Per  one  time ;  if  they  are  there  an  nour,  a  day; 
or  a  week. 

Mr,  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Are  the  switching  charges  the  same  at 
all  yards? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Oh,  no ;  the  switching  charges  vary  at  the  stock- 
yards just  the  same  as  they  vary  in  cities  like  Chicago.  It  depends 
on  the  distance ;  in  other  words,  it  depends  on  the  service. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  But  the  yardage  charges  are  prac- 
tically the  same  throughout  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  They  have  been  until  perhaps  since  the  war, 
when  there  may  have  been  some  increases  at  some  places,  but  up  to 
that  time  they  were  practically  the  same  the  country  over. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Buckingham,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  ques- 
tions.   Let  me  see  if  I  have  accurately  the  capital  stock  outstanding 
of 'your  company.  '  Is  it  $7,496,300? 
h     Mr.  Buckingham.  $7,500,000  less,  I  think,  $300  or  $400. 
1     The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  $7,496,300. 
:  Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  outstanding  bonded  indebtedness  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  $7'00.00'0. 

The  Chairman.  What  .other  stock  liability  or  bonded  liability  or 
bbrrowe'd  money,  liability  have  you  ? 
''■  Mr.  Buckingham.  None  of  any  kind  to  my  knowledge.  ; 

The  Chairman.  Then  that  represents  the  entire  bonded  indebted- 
ness and  the  capitalization? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes. 
I  "'  The  .Chairman.  What  interestdo  you  pay  on  the  bonds. 
'■  Mr.  Buckingham.  Five  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  8  per  cent  on  the  stock  as  dividends? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes. 

.The  Chairman.  Have  dividends  been  paid  regularly,  right  along, 
fevc'ry  year?  •  '  ■     . 

'  Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes,  sir ;  for  a  great  many  years  6  per  cent,  and 
for  the  last  three  years  8  per  cent. 

"'  The  Chairman.  Being  a  regular  dividend  payer,  therefore  there  is 
a  good  general  market  for  your  stock? 
■Mr.  Buckingham.  The  stock  sells  at  about  par. 

The  Chairman.  And  pays  8  per  cent? 
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Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes.  T  might  volunteer  the  information  that  it 
would  sell,  unquestionably,  tor  say  125  were  it  not  for  continued  legis? 
lative  attacks. 

The  Chairman.  Before  the  war  came  on? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  am  not  referring  to  this  matter.  I  am  r&r 
f erring  to  State  legislatures.  '; 

The  Chairman.  You  said  legislative  attacks.  I  thought  you  said 
legislative  tax.  -     ... 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  outstanding  in  the  way  of  stocks 
and  bonds,  $8,196,300. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  pay  5  per  cent  on  $700,000  and  8  per  cent 
on  the  rest. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  that  a  good,  solvent  company  like  your, 
which  has  paid  its  dividends  regularly,  wants  to  have  a  bonded  in- 
debtedness of  any  kind  or  in  any  amount? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  can  only  answer  that  in  this  way:  When  I 
went  to  the  yards  11  years  ago  I  found  we  needed  a  lot  of  heavy  re- 
pairs, permanent  work,  and  we  needed  additions  to  the  property  be- 
cause of  increased  business.  We  had  to  modernize,  you  might  say,  in 
every  way.  Now,  to-day,  we  have  got  at  South  Omaha,  I  think  with-! 
out  question,  the  finest  home  for  hogs  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  about  that.  I  am  quite  satisfied  you 
have  a  model  yard,  but  here  is  what  I  do  not  understand:  Having 
such:  credit  as  you  evidently  did  have,  why  did  you  not  issue  stocky 
which  is  capitalization,  instead  of  issuing  bonds',  in  order  to  make 
permanent  improvements  which  ought  to  be  a  capitalization  charge? 
;  Mr.  Buckingham.  I  cannot  answer  that  further  than  to  say  that  in 
the  judgment  of  the  directors  it  was  thought  advisable  to  make  this 
bond  issue  and  take  care  of  these  additional  improvements. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  trick  of  finance. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  It  may  be  wrong.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  that 
point. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  there  is  so  much  of  it  going  on  now. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  am  not  a  financier. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Buckingham,  I  understood  from  your  state-' 
ment  that  there  are  more  female  stockholders  than  male  stock* 
holders  in  your  company. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  mean  that  the  women  of  Nebraska  or 
these  women  stockholders  wherever  they,  may  live,  may  have  better 
financial  judgment  and  know  better  what  a  good  investment  is  than 
the  men,  or  are  they  better  managers  or  better  executives  or  know 
better  what  they  should  do  ?  How  is  it  that  they  have  more  of  your 
stock  than  the  males? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Well,  about  the  only  way  I  can  answer  that  is 
this :  The  bankers  in  Omaha,  the  school-teachers  will  go  to  them,  or 
people  of  moderate  circumstances,  and  possibly  widows  who  have  a 
little  money,  and  want  to  know  where  to  place  it  where  it  will  be  rea- 
sonaly  safe  in  these  clays  with  a  fairly  good  return,  and  in  many 
cases  they  are  advised  to  put  their  money  into  this  stockyards  stock. 
I  have  in  mind  one  gentleman  whose  wife  was  a  school-teacher,  and  I 
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presume  he  has  told  20  or  25  women  in  Omaha  who  are  school-teach- 
ers to  put  their  little  savings,  whatever  they  may  be,  into  this  stock. 
'-  The  Chairman.  From  the  record  shown  here  he  gave  them  good 
advice. 
-..-  Mr.  Buckingham.  I  think  so. 

The- Chairman.  It  seems  strange  to  me  that  he  did  not  give  the 
men  the  same  advice,  or  perhaps  they  did  not  have  .the  good  sense 
to  act  on  it. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Men  are  not  always  prone  to  take  advice. 
;.;  The  Chairman.  Maybe  that  is  the  reason  woman's  suffrage  is  com* 
ihg  in  the  country,  and  we  will  then  get  the  benefit  of  their  better 
judgment  in  governmental  affairs  as  well  as  business  affairs, 
i  Mr.  Buckingham.  It  may  be  that  men  are  not  prone  to  save  their 
money  like  these  women* 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  understand  and  do  not  understand  why 
the  women  should  buy  more  of  your  stock  than  the  men  except  upon 
the  exercise  of  a  better  financial  judgment;  they  are  not  speculators 
nor  stock  gamblers  nor  stock  manipulators,  and  I  thought  that  per- 
haps if  your  women  had  been  directors  at  the  time  the  bonds  were 
issued  they  would  not  have  been  issued  in  all  probability. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Well,  that  might  be.  I  thought  that  this  fact 
of  having^so  many  women  stockholders,  when  I  started  to  make  up 
this  statement,  seemed  so  strange,  I  thought  we  ought  to  bring  it  out. 
I  thought  it  was  a  very  interesting  figure. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  another  interesting  point  in  my  mind1 
hot  directly  connected  with  this  matter,  and  that  is  that  every  time 
I  have  seen  a  propaganda  given  out  for  an  increase  of  freight  rates 
it  is  always  accompanied  by  a  statement  that  widows  and  orphans 
who  are  stockholders  in  the  railroads,  and  I  did  not  know  but  that 
you  needed  a  few  such  stockholders  in  your  company  and  perhaps 
you  were  trying  to  popularize  your  stock. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  am  not  here  asking  for  any  increase  of  rates 
or  anything  of  that  sort. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  good  enough,  I  suppose.  Mr.  Stinessj 
do  you  want  to  ask  a  question  f 

Mr.  Sttness.  I  was  just  going  to  suggest  that  perhaps  it  would  be 
well,  tinder  your  theory,  to  put  a  woman  on  the  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Buckinham.  I  do  not  know  but  that  it  would  be. 
•  The  Chairman.  Mr.  Buckingham,  the  service  which  the  stock- 
yards company  performs  is  essentially  a  railway  transportation  ter- 
minal service,  is  it  not?    I  do  not  mean  the  marketing  and  selling 
within  the  yards. 

-Mr.  Buckingham.  After  the  unloading  of  the  stock  into  the 
chutes,  then  it  becomes  absolutely  a  public-market  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  After  unloading  in  the  chutes* 

Mr.  Buckingham,  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Outside  of  where  private  companies  like  your 
own  own  these  stockyards  or  these  terminal  facilities,  do  not  the 
railroads  own  terminal  facilities  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  The  railroad  companies  own  at  the  stations 
along  their  line  of  road  the  necessary  facilities  for  loading  and 
unloading  stock.  -  ■  .'•'..' 
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The  Chairman.  Which,  in.  part,  are  the  same  facilities  you  are 
required  to  have.  ■■  ;i  j 

;   Mr.  Buckingham.  Simply  for  the  unloading  and  loading,  but  not 
to  put  cattle  on  the  market  for  sale.  :, 

The  Chairman.  Then  to  that  extent  your  service  is  a  terminal 
service;  that  is,  you  reliieve  the  railroads  from  doing  what  they  have 
to  do  where  there  is,  no  stockyards  company  like  yours. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  The  railroad  companies,  if  they  so  desired; 
rather  than  to  pay.  this  stockyards  company  for  switching  the  bar 
into •)  the  stockyards  chutes  and  the  stockyards  employees  unloading 
them  for  the  railroad  companies,  they  could,  of  course,. establish  a 
nearby  yard,  if  they  wanted  to,  in  Omaha,  where  they  could  unload 
this  stock  and  deliver  it  to  the  owner,  who  in  turn  could  drive  it 
down  through  the  streets  of  Omaha  to  the ,  stockyards  company,; 
where  it  would  be  yarded  and  put  on  sale. 

I  The  Chairman.  Or  the;  railroad  company  could  own  your  stock- 
yards and  do  the  switching  and  everything  connected  with  it. 
■  Mr.  Buckingham.  Of  course  they  could,  but  they  would  probably 
be  in  the  same  position  there  that  they  were  in  the  switching  f  aciH-> 
ties.  It  would  be  a  pretty  bad  mix  up  as  to  how  much  of  the  facili- 
ties each  one  should  have  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  Chairman.  I  was*  simply  laying  the  foundation  for  another- 
question.  It  is  claimed  that  the  terminal  charges  pi  the  railroads 
are  included  in  the,  freight  charges.  You  have  been  a  railroad  man 
and  you  can  tell  me  about  that,  and  that  the  terminal  charge  is 
included  in  the  rate.  That  is  what  is  claimed  usually  by  railroad 
men ;  is  it  correct  ?  -  ■  . 

Mr.  Buckingham.  That  is  correct  as  far  as  this  live-stock  business 
is  concerned,  about  which  I  have  been  talking.  The  railroad  com- 
pany pays  the  stockyards  company  for  the  service  which  it  performs 
for  theiri-^-the  switching— that  is  the  terminal  service.1 
;  The  Chairman.  It  paysyyou  for,  that,  and  then  it  pays  you  for 
collecting  these  bills  and  guaranteeing  the  solvency  of  the  consignors,' 

Mr.  Buckingham.  The  collection  of  freight  and  taking  care  of  all' 
the  office  work  incidental  thereto  is  included,,  or  goes  along  with  the 
switching  charge;  in  other  words,  there  is  not  a  separate  charge 
against  the  railroad  company  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  relieve  the  company  from  performing 
that  service  which  it  would  have  to  perform  if  there  was  no  stock? 
yards  company  to  do  it. . 

Mr.  Buckingham.  That  may  be,  and  there  have  been  cases  where 
the  railroad  companies  and  the  stockyards  companies  perhaps  have 
fallen  out,  and  the  railroad  companies  have  taken  over  the  matter 
of  collecting  the  freight  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  Which  shows  it  to  be  a  transportation  service 
and  one  incidental  and  necessarily  connected  with  it. 
:  Mr.  Buckingham.  The  matter  of  the  collection  of  freight  is  a  part 
of  the  transportation  service. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  railroad  company  charge  a  less  freight 
rate  for  cattle  delivered  to  your  yards  where  they  are  relieved  of  per- 
forming these  terminal  services  themselves  ?  .  Do  they  charge  a  less  . 
freight  rate  than  they  do  where  they  have  to  do  that  themselves? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  No.  ... 

The  Chairman.  They  charge  just  the  same. 
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■  Mr.'  Buckingham.  Yes ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  know  of  a  case  where  they 

are  relieved  of  that  service. 

£  The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  the  charge.    They  pay  you  for 

doing  that  which  they  would  have  to  do  if  they  did  not  pay  you  for 

doing  it? 

-Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And,  therefore,  they  would  have  to  have  a  capital 
investment  ifi  this  property  which  they  now  do  not  have  to  have? 
<  Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes,  sir.  ; 

The  Chairman.  And  also  an  operating  expense  which  they  do  not 
have  to  have  now.  Now,  do  you  get  or  do  you  charge  them  that  much 
less,  or  pay  them  that  much  less,  on  account  of  being  relieved  froni 
the  capital  investment  and  the  other  expenses,  and  clerical  work; 
which  they  would  otherwise  have  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  do  not  quite  get  you  on  that,  Mr;  Sims. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  terminal  oharge  proper,  as  I  understand 
it,  includes  an  earning  upon  the  property  of  the  terminal  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  then,  the  railroad  company  does  not  have  to 
have  that  capitalization;  does  not  have  to  have  that  tangible,  fixed 
property? 

Mrl  Buckingham.  No. 

The  Chairman.  They  hire  you  to  do  that  and  you  do  that,  and 
you  invest  your  capital;  but  in  the  freight  rate  they  make,  do  they 
reduce  the  freight  to  the  extent  that  they  are  relieved  of  investing 
their  own  capital  and  rendering  their  own  service,  and  doing  every- 
thing you  have  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  service  that 
we  perform  in  connection  with  the  railroads  as  far  as  this  switching 
is  concerned,  any  more  than  one  railroad  pays  the  switching  charge 
in  order  to  get  one  of  its  cars  set  over  to  a  warehouse  on  a  connecting 
line  for  which  they  pay  the  switching  in  order  to  handle  the  business. 
The  conditions  are  identically  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  have  forced  you  by  not  doing  a  public 
transportation  service,  which  is  part  and  parcel  of  their  natural  and 
necessary  functions — they  have  relieved  themselves  of  investing 
$10,000,000  of  capital  which  you  have  invested. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  They  would  not  invest  that  amount  of  money. 
They  would  simply  invest  the  amount  of  money  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  the  switching  terminals,  including,  we  will  say, 
tiie  chutes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  would  have  the  clerical  service  of  col- 
lecting bills  and  everything  of  that  sort,  and  also  the  operating 
charges. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  That  may  be  true. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  compelled 

Mr.  Buckingham  (interposing).  But  what  I  am  getting  at  is 
,  this — - 
•The  Chairman.  Let  me  finish,  please.  You  to-day  do  a  service 
which  they  would  have  to  do,  and  that  is,  putting  this  stock  off  at 
stated  periods  and  feeding  it  in  transit.  They  would  have  to  do 
that  and  would  have  to  have  pens,  to  do  it.  After  the  journey  ter- 
minates, then  comes  the  buying  and  selling,  and  the  market  charges, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  which,  of  course,  is  not  necessarily  a 
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transportation  charge  nor  connected  with  it;  but  they  would  have 
to  own  the  land;  they  would  have  to  own  the  chutes;  they  woui<4 
have  to  have  water  facilities  for  watering  the  stock,  and  they  would 
have  to  have  clerical  employees  to  render  the  service  which  is  ex- 
clusively a  shipping  or  transportation  service  of  which  now  they 
are  entirely  relieved,  and  they  are  also  relieved  of  the  capital  in- 
vestment which  it  would  take  to  buy  this  ground  and  put  up  these 
yards.  Now,  here  is  the  point:  Unless  they  reduce  their  ireight  rate 
proportionately,  your  company  comes  in  and  very  justly  gets  a  good 
earning  upon  the  capitalization  which  it  puts  in,  but  all  of  which 
must  come  out  of  the  owner  of  the  product  or  of  the  business.  Now, 
is  it  necessary  in  order  to  perform  the  transportation  service  that 
we  have  this  double  way  of  handling  it.  It  may  be  convenient  to 
the  railroads,  and  it  is  profitable,  of  course,  to  the  stockholders,  but 
from  the  standpoint  of  benefit  to  the  public,  why  should  not  the 
failroad  company  own  this  property  itself,  this  tangible  property, 
and  perform  all  of  the  transportation  service?  Now,  the  market^ 
ing  and  selling  might  be  done  by  their  authorization  by  some  other 
company  because  it  is  not  a  part  of  transportation. 
"  Mr.  Buckingham.  The  position  of  the  stockyards  company  in  this 
matter  that  you  speak  of  is  identically  the  same  in  connection  with 
the  railroad  as  it  is  in  their  securing  business  from  an  establish- 
ment located  on  somebody  else's  line  at  a  terminal.  It  is  not  prac- 
ticable for  them  to  have  tracks  into  or  adjacent  to  every  man's  busi- 
ness in  a  large  terminal,  and  instead  of  putting  their  money  into 
such  trackage,,  they  pay  one  of  their  connecting  lines  to  take  one  of 
their  cars  and  place  it  at  such  establishment  for  loading  with  busi- 
ness which  is  going  out  over  their  road,  and  they  pay  that  collect- 
ing line  for  the  switching  just  exactly  as  they  pay  us. 

The  Chaihman.  Well,  it  is  a  transportation  service. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  It  is  a  matter  of  how  to  get  this  work  done  in 
the  best  Way. 

The  Chairman.  Do  any  of  the  other  gentlemen  wish  to  ask  Mr, 
Buckingham  any  questions? 

■•  Mr.  Hamilton.  I  hesitate  to  ask  any  questions  at  this  late  hour 
because  you  have  been  on  the  witness  stoid  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  That  is  all  right.  I  would  simply  like  to 
make  this  stockyards  proposition  clear,  if  I  can. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  As  I 
understand  you,  in  response  to  questions  that  have  been  propounded, 
you  regard  the  stockyards  as  performing  about  the  same  fiMatetion 
in  relating  to  stock  in  transportation  that  the  grain  elevators  per- 
form in  relation  to  grain  in  transportation;  that  is  to  say,  in  eaeh 
case  the  grain  elevator  and  the  stockyards  are  simply  links  m  the 
chain  of  transportation.  '    ■ 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  do  not  know  much  about  grain  elevators, 
only  about  stockyards,  aad  I  am  just  trying  to  make  dear  to  you 
that  we  are  the  facilities,  or,  we  are  the  bridge  over  which  this  stock  „ 
passes,  and  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  prices  or  anything1  of  that 
sort,  any  more  than  you  have. 

.  Mr.  Hamilton.  All  right;  I  am  not  going  to  pursue  that  amy 
further.  Now,  just  one  other  thing :  It  is  pretty  clear,  is  it  not,  that 
yardage  and  feed  being  rather  expensive,  it  becomes  important  to 
the  owner  of  stock  to  have  stock  disposed  of  as  rapidly  as  possible? 
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Mr,  Buckingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  is  clear,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Now,  one  other  question:  This  buying  and  sell- 
ing of  stock  at  the  stockyards  is  really  an  expert  business,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  To  be  a  buyer  and  seller  a  man  should  be  in- 
formed as  to  the  market,  of  course,  daily. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  So  as  to  buy  intelligibly. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  You  have  got  to  keep  up  with  the  market  just 
the  same  as  in  any  other  line  of  business. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  is  a  profession  in  itself? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  How  many  of  the  so-called  five  packers  have 
regular  commission  houses  in  their  constant  employment? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  None. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Then  each  packer  has  a  man  or  firm  employed  by 
him  to  do  his  buying? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Every^  packer  has  as  many  buyers  as  the  con- 
ditions at  the  market  where  they  are  located  would  seemingly  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  But  he  habitually  does  business,  I  assume,  with 
some  man  or  men  with  whom  he  has  established  relations  of  con- 
fidence, and  by  confidence  I  mean  men  in  whom  he  has  confidence 
as  good  buyers  and  reliable  men. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  packer? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  am  speaking  of  the  packer. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  think  so,  yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Then  he  habitually 

Mr.  Buckingham  (continuing).  He  would  be  very  foolish  to  have 
somebody  in  his  employ  buying  stock  that  he  had  not  confidence  in. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Preciselv ;  then  he  has  practically  constantly  some 
.buving  agency  in  his  employment  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  He  has  got  these  regular  buyers  of  his  who  go 
out  and  buy  stock  every  day,  or  as  many  days  as  they  require  that 
■  particular  kind  of  stock. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  understand  that  these  buyers  are  in  commission 
houses. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  No:  thev  are  on  the  other  side  of  the.  fence. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Exactly.  Now,  all  the  five  packers  have  these 
buvers  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes;  every  packer  has  his  own  buyers, 
naturallv. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Now,  within  your  observation  from  day  to  day, 
the  packers  communicate  to  their  buyers  about  the  number  of  head 
of  cattle  or  hogs,  as  it  may  be,  that  they  require? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yps. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  So  these  buvers  go  on  the  yards — by  the  way, 
these  buyers  have  officer  rented  from  you  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  The  packing  companies  have  an  office  in  or 
adiacent  to  the  Exchange  building  where  their  buyers  and  drivers 
and  men  connected  with  the  direct  purchases  and  handling  of  -  the 
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stock  are  located ;  not  necessarily  near :  the  packing  house,  don't  you 
see.  -;  :"r'  ''■'  "■'  ' 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  see.     Now,  I  am  simply  considering  this  sub- 

-  'feet,'  having  in  'mind 'human  nature  as  you  and  I  have  had  occasion 
Ho  observe  it,  Swift— is  Swift' the  biggest  of  the  packers?     Swift" is 

the  biggest  of  the  packers,  is  he  not? 

-''"Mr.TiuoKiNGHAM:  Well,  I  do  not  think  there  is  very  much  dif- 
ference between  Swift,  we'  will  say,  and  Armour,  or  I  guess  Morris. 
They  are  all  big  establishments. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  understand  Swift  is  perhaps  the  largest. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  last  year's  report  showed  Armour  did 
more  business. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Suppose;  Swift's  man  or  men  come  on  on  a  cer- 
tain day  and  say  they  have  to  have  so  many  cattle,  and  Armour's 
man  or  men  come  on  on  a  certain  day  and  say  we  have  to  have  so 
many  cattle  or  hogs,  as  the  case  may  be — they  are  all  interested,  of 
course,  in  buying  the  stock  as  low  as  they  can. 
v  "  Mr.  Buckingham.  Surely. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  if  perchance  it  happened  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  five  packers,  assuming  they  were  all  there  on  that  par- 
ticular day,  had  had  any  conference  among  themselves  about  what 
the  price  should  be  for  cattle  of  a  certain  grade,  cattle  would  not 
bring  much  more  than  that,'  would  they?  Now,  let  us  talk  just  be- 
tween man  and  man. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  You  are  now  touching  on  something  I  know 
absolutely  nothing  about. 

Mr.  Hamilton.' But,  Mr.  Buckingham,  you  are  a  wise  man. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Wait  a  minute,  and  let  me  finish.  I  am  trying 
to  tell  you  that  the  stock  yards  company^ — and  that  is  what  I  am 
interested  in — represents  simply  service. 

Mr.'  Hamilton.  I  understand'  that.  ' 
'  Mr.  Buckingham.  Now,  1  can  make  surmises  and'  I  can  go  into 
all  sorts  of  improbable  things; 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  surmise.  I  am  asking 
you  to  draw  upon  your  observation  of  11  years. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  No  ;  if  you  are  asking  me-  if  I  have  seen  these 
gentlemen  get  together 

'Mr.  Hamilton  (interposing);  No;  I  did  not  ask  you  that. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Then  let  us  have  that  stated  again. 

Mr.  Hamilton.'  I  am  asking  you  as  a  good,  square 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  am  going  to  answer  you  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  is  the  way  to  get  at  it. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  You  bet. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  will  ask  the  stenographer  to  read  the  question. 

(The  stenographer  read  the  question  referred  to.) 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  can  not  give  you  any  information  on  that 
subject  at  all.  I  have  never  seen  these  gentlemen  get  together.  I 
am  not  going  to  make  any  guesses  or  surmises.  There  has  been  so  much, 
of  that  done  in  connection  with  this  live  stock  business  that  I  do 
not  care  to  be  interested  in  that  feature  of  it. 

-  Mr.  Hamilton.  Of  course,  Mr.  Buckingham,  this  question  I  am 
asking  you  has  an' important  bearing  on  the  price,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Let  me  suggest  to  you  that  you  ask  that  ques- 
tion of  the  commission  men  who  sell  the  stock  and  no  doubt  there 
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rwill  be- some  of  them,  on  the  stand,  and  also  ask  the  other  party 
who  is  directly  interested  in  the  same  question.   ' 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  am  very  likely  to  ask  them,  but  I  am  approach- 
ing ¥^  on  tne  ground  that  you  are  a  rather  disinterested  party  as  to 
this  transaction. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  We  are,  absolutely.  : 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Now,  you  have  observed  dealings  upon  your  stock 
yards:for  11  years  and  you. know  human  .nature;  and  vou  know 
in  a  country  town  if  there  are  only  two  buyers  for  wheat  they  do 
not  bid  very  much,  against  each  other  unless  they  have  a  falling  out. 
...  Mr.  Buckingham:  You  are  going  to  get  me  back  on  this  grain 
.business  again  which  is  something  I. do  not  know  anything  about.  : 
.'.,  Mr.  Hamilton.  But  you  do  know  about  the  live  stock  business.  ' 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  do  know  about  the  live  stock  business  as  far 
as  the  handling  and  movement  of  it  is  concerned.     I  do  not  know 
'anything  about  prices.    I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  purchases. 
Now  that,  may  seem  strange  to  you 

Mr.  Hamilton  (interposing).  Wait  one  minute;  I  am  going  to 
take  your  word  for, it;  .but.  the  packers  are  the  biggest  buyers  oh 
your  yards,  are  they  not? 

...Mr.  Buckingham.  Surely.    This  statement  shows  that. 
,    Mr.  Hamilton.  They  are  interested  hi  buying  hogs,  and  cattle  and 
.everything  else.     They  go  through  the  pens  connected  with  your 
yards  and  they  are  just  as  anxious  to  buy ,  as  low  as  they  can,  are 
they  not? 
.    Mr.  Buckingham.  Naturally. '.'. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Certainly. 
j  Mr.  Buckingham.  Up  to  the  point,  I  would  say,  where  it  migh't 
.seriously  affect  production,  and  then  they  would  hurt  their  own 
business. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Then  they  go  on  the  yards  with  a  price,  we  will 
not  say  there  has  been  any  collusion  between  them,  because  that  is  a 
matter  of  speculation,  and  you  can  speculate  about  it  as  well  as- 1 
can,  and  we  will  not  say  there  has.  been  any  collusion,  but  we  will 
say  they  will  go  on  the  yards,  a  representative  of  each  packer,  with 
.a1  pretty  clear  idea  in  his  head  as  to  what  he  will  pay  for  stock  that 
'day.   He  does  that,  does  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  I  know  he  goes  on 
the  market  with  a  pretty  thorough  understanding  of  what  he  wants 
'and  what  he  must  have  to  keep  his  killing  forces  employed  for  the 
full  day. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  he  is  not  going  to  pay  a  fractional  cent  more 
than  he  is  obliged  to. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  presume  he  would  not. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Again,  we  draw  on  human  nature. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Then  suppose  that  you  and  I  are  small  chaps  on 
the'  yard,  we  do  not  stand  much  chance  as  against  the  large  packers 
and  we  trail  them,  do  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  No ;  I  do  not  understand  it  that  way.  I  think 
these  small  men,  from  my  observation  at  Omaha,  know  what  they 

want  just  the  same 

. ,  Mr.  Hamilton.  Oh ;  they  know  what  they  want,  or  we  know  what 
we  want,  but  the  question  is  what  we  can  get. 
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Mr.  Buckingham.  One  moment,  please;  let  me  finish.  And 
knowing  what  they  want  they  start  out  over  the  cattle  division 
which  covers  58  or  60,  acres,  and  they  go  around  through  that  yard 
and  figure  on  what  they  want,  and  make  up  their  minds  about  what 
they  are  going  to  buy. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  So  do  the  representatives  of  the  packers. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Surely.  They  have  to  make  those  observations. 
They  do  not  buy  anything  like  a  pig  in  a  poke.  They  go  out  and 
buy  on  value. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  they  know  where  to  find  it. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  They  go  over  this  60  acres  of  ground  and  they 
have  to  visit  all  the  pens,  and  one  man  is  out  buying  steers,  another 
man  may  be  buying  cows,  and  another  buying  calves,  and  some  other 
man  buying  bulls,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  packers'  representatives  have  scouted  around 
over  those  yards  and  have  been  able  to  report  to  the  packers'  repre- 
sentatives just  where  the  stock  they  want  that  particular  day  is  to. 
be  found. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  do  not  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  buyer 
reports  to  anybody  after  he  has  found  out  in  the  morning  what  he 
is  going  to  buy.  Now,  I  can  not  give  you  only  from  general  knowl- 
edge, and  think  he  starts  out,  and  that  one  man  is  going  to  buy  so 
many  head  of  steers,  and  some  other  man  is  going  to  buy  cows,  and 
some  other  man  is  going  to  buy  so  many  head  of  calves.  They  know 
about  what  they  are  going  to  buy,  and  they  start  out  and  buy  as  best 
they  can  the  amount  they  want,  and  when  they  have  filled  their 
order,  they  are  just  like  anybody  else,  they  quit. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  it  would  seem  quite  natural  for  you  and  I, 
representing  Swift  and  Armour,  I  representing  Swift,  for  illustra- 
tion, and  you  representing  Armour,  and  we  knowing  that  over  here 
in  certain  pens  on  these  60  acres  there  are  a  certain  grade  of  cattle 
that  we  both  want,  and  which  we  think  we  have  to  have  that  par- 
ticular day,  and  that  particular  kind  of  cattle,  I  representing  Swift, 
would  say  to  you,  representing  Armour,  "  How  many  head  have  you 
got  to  have  to-day  ?  "  And  you  will  say,  "  So  many."  And  I  will 
say,  "I  want  so  many.  And  then,  "All  right;  we  will  divide  the 
bunch."  That  would  seem  a  sort  of  rational  way  from  the  packers' 
standpoint,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  think  you  are  figuring,  probably,  or  basing 
your  calculation  on  what  used  to  happen  in  the  days  of  large  con- 
signments, we  will  say,  of  grass  cattle. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  am  not  figuring  on  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  imagine  that  must  be  it.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  transaction  of  the  kind  that  you  speak  of  occurring  in  the  Omaha 
yards  for  years. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Why  shouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  No;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Has  human  nature  changed  in  those  years? 

Mr.  Buckingham.  They  do  not  come  in  large  quantities  like  they 
used  to.  On  the  other  hand,  the  packers  are  getting  a  good  deal  big- 
ger than  they  used  to  be. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes;  they  are.    ..  .    ' 

Mr.  Buckingham.  They  can  take  of  a  larger  number  of  the  same 
kind  of  animals.    You  are  referring  to  split  shipment  buying. 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  No,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  your  technical 
terms.     ... 

Mr.  Buckingham.  I  think  that  is  what  it  is  called.    I  am  pretty 
nearly  as  had  off  as  you  are  about  the  buying  end  of  it. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  thought  that  very  likely,  and  I  thought  perhaps 
you  might  be  willing  to  confirm  my  impression  that  you  and  I,  rep- 
resenting Swift  and  Armour,  and  there  being  a  particularly  desirable  ' 
bunch  of  cattle  which  we-  thought  we  wanted,  that  we  would  be  apt 
to  talk  that  over  between  ourselves,  being  well  acquainted  and  being 
more  or  less  friendly,  and  doing  business  every  day  on  the  yards  to- 
gether, and  feeling  that  inasmuch  as  we,  the  five  packers,  practically 
constituted  the  market,  with  a  few  small  packers  on  the  side,  that 
we  could  practically  regulate  the  price,  and  as  a  matter  of  comity, 
we  would  arrange  among  ourselves  as  to  how  many  head  we  would 
need  and  about  what  we  would  pay  for  them. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  Well,  that  sounds  awfully  good,  but  from  my 
experience  in  Omaha  for  eleven  years,  I  do  not  know  of  a  case  of  that 
kind. 
Mr.  Hamilton.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it  at  all? 
Mr.  Buckingham.  No  ;  not  about  a  case  of  that  kind. 
Mr.  Hamilton.  I  understood  you  to  say  at  the  outset  that  you  did 
not  know  much  about  this. 

,Mr.  Buckingham.  I  have  told  you  several  times  I  did  not  know 
very  much  about  the  selling  of  cattle. 

Mr,  Hamilton.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  if  you  will  say  that  that 
is  not  done? 

.Mr.  Buckingham;  I  will  say  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  be- 
lief, based  on  an  experience  in  Omaha  of  11  years,  and  I  am  only 
speaking  of  that  market  because  I  do  not  know  anything  about  any  , 
other,  I  will  say  no. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Well,  let  us  jump  from  that  line  of  interrogatories 
tothis  question :  The  packers  practically  control  the  market,  do  they 
not? 

;Mr.  Buckingham.  The   packers  are   very   large  buyers   of  live  - 
stock — ■ — 
Mr.  Hamilton.  That  is  a  sufficient  answer. 

Mr.  Buckingham  (continuing) .  And  naturally  they  have  a  good 
deal  to  say  about  prices.    They  are  the  men  who  purchase- — - 

Mr.  Hamilton  (interposing).  I  find  that  you  have  really  a  good 
field  of  -knowledge  about  this,  after  all. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  My  statement  shows  the  exact  figures  of  the 
packers':  purchases  in  South  Omaha,  and  you  have  the  figures  there. 
Mr.  Hamilton.  All  right,  Mr.  Buckingham. 
Mr.  Buckingham.  I  do  not  want  you  to  try  to  make  me  say  some- 
thing I  do  not. know  anything  about. 
Mr.  Hamilton.'  I  would  not  do  that.    I  do  not  think  I  could. 
Mr.  Buckingham.  But"  I  want  to  give  you  all  the  information  I 
can. 
ilr.  Hamilton.  That  Ij  all  I  h^va  to  ask. 

The  .Chairman.  Mr,  Buckingham,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for.  your  very  illuminating  statement. 
(The committee  thereupon: adjourned). 
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Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

House  or  Representatives, 

January  18,1919. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Thetus  W.  Sims 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  EVERETT  C.  BROWN,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
CHICAGO  LIVE  STOCK  EXCHANGE,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Brown,  just  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman,  after  having  gone  over  the  bill  in 
question,  representing  the  Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange  alone,  I  de- 
sire to  say  that  we  protest  against  the  Government  ownership  fea- 
tures, believing  it  will  be  cumbersome,  inefficient,  and  from  the  ex- 
perience we,  as  commission  men,  have  had  in  receiving  live  stock 
from  railroads,  if  the  handling  of  the  Railroad  Administration  can 
be  taken  as  any  example  of  what  the  handling  of  stockyards  would 
be,  we,  as  representing  the  producers  as  well  as  the  commission  men — 
and  we  feel  that  we  are  closer  to  the  producers  of  the  industry,  that 
we  are  doing  them  a  service  in  protesting  against  anything  that  will 
be  inefficient  in  the  handling  of  live  stock. 

As  far  as  the  licensing  feature  is  concerned,  the  commission  men 
are  perfectly  willing  to  be  licensed,  if  all  other  branches  of  the 
industry  are  licensed,  and  all  other  commission  men  in  all  other  food 
products  are  licensed. 

We  can  not  see  why  the  live-stock  industry  should  be  singled  out 
for  legislation  and  exchanges  in  other  commodities  allowed  to  go 
without  any  legislation. 

Personally,  I  do  not  believe  that  you  have  got  the  bill  buttoned  up, 
There  is  a  feature  that  if  you  eliminate  the  so-called  packer  control 
from  the  big  markets  of  the  United  States,  you  are  apt  to  eliminate 
the  buying  power  of  those  markets  and  destroy  competition.  If  the 
packer  is  divorced  from  his  baby — and  you  may  call  the  live  stock 
the  baby  part ;  that  is,  the  live  stock  market,  perhaps  the  baby  "of  the 
packing  industry,  because,  I  think,  they  earn  less  money  out , of  that 
than  any  other  part  of  their  activities, — if  you  divorce  that,  they 
can  go  out  in  the  country  and  buy  direct.  They  can  ship  direct  to 
their  packing  houses  without,  going  into  the  market,  and  if  the 
packers  go  into  the  country  and  buy  of  the  producer  there  direct, 
they  do  not  go  in  groups.  For  instance,  representatives  of  Armour, 
Swift,  Wilson,  and  Morris  would  not  all  go  together  and  bid  on 
one  bunch  of  cattle.  There  would  be  Only  one  buyer  there,  and  the 
producer  would  sell  his  cattle  and  he  might  sell  for  50  cents  or  $1 
cheaper. .  There  would  be  no  competition  such  as  the  big  open  live 
stock  markets  have  at  this  day.  -  - 

%  can  say  on  droves  of  cattle  stad  droves  of^hogs — I  am  a  salesman 
myself — I  have  seen  bids  vary  on  the  same  drove  of  cattle  anywhere 
from  50  to  75  cents  a  hundred. 

Wow,  if  it  is  the  meaning  of  this  bill  to  eliminate  competition  in 
the  great  public  markets  of  the  United  States,  I  think  you  will 
arrive  at  that  feature ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is ;  I  do  not  think  that 
is  the  idea  of  you  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  this  bill.  I  feel 
that  there  must  be  competition,  if  you  are  going  to  satisfy  the 
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producer.  From  my  experience  in  meeting,  daily,  farmers  from  all 
over  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Missouri,  there  is  not  one  of 
them  who  approves  of  Government  ownership  or  control  of  rail- 
roads.   I  have  not  seen  one  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Of  railroads? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  the  Railroad  Administration;  and  if  the  same 
principle  were  to  apply  on  stockyards,  they  feel  that  the  machinery 
would  be  too  cumbersome  and  inefficient;  that  the  stock  would  not 
be  handled  properly,  and  that  in  the  end  they  would  be  the  losers. 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  the  bill  may  be  right,  theoretically,  but 
the  question  in  my  mind  is  whether  the  cure  is  going  to  be  worse 
than  the  disease,  and  we  believe  the  cure  will  be  worse  than  the 
disease. 

I  have  no  further  statement  to  make  as  to  my  objections  to  the 
bill,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  answer  any  questions  you  gentle- 
men may  wish  to  ask  me. 

Mr.  Esch.  Mr.  Brown,  it  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  that  there  is  an  improper  influence  upon  the 
market  price  due  to  a  practice  sometimes  employed  by  the  buyers 
of  the  five  packers  in  coming  late  upon  the  market.  What  is  your 
knowledge  or  experience  with  reference  to  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  on  days  of  light  receipts,  the  packers  are  more 
apt  to  come  on  the  market  and  commence  their  buying  than  on  days 
01  heavy  receipts.  It  is  very  natural  for  a  packer  when  he  knows 
he  has  an  overwhelming  supply  of  cattle,  hogs,  or  sheep,  to  wait 
until  he  gets  ready  to  buy  them.    Does  that  answer  your  question? 

Mr.  Esch.  Is  it  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  small  or  independent 
buyer  to  have  the  buyers  for  the  big  packers  come  on  to  the  market 
at  9  or  10  or  11  o'clock? 

Mr.  Brown.  No;  I  would  not  say  it  was,  because  they  are  all  buy- 
ing for  the  next  day's  kill. ' 

Mr.  Esch.  But  the  small  buyers,  in  a  way,  look  to  the  buyers  of 
the  five  packers  to  set  the  pace  for  that  day's  buying;  is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  they  do. 

Mr.  Esch.  So  that  if  they  delay  coming  on  the  market  for  one  to 
two  or  three  or  four  hours,  it  distufbs  or  disarranges  the  market, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  it  does  not  necessarily  disturb  the  market  if 
they  buy  up  the  day's  receipt  eventually;  but,  if  they  are  expecting 
another  big  run  the  following  day,  they,  are  very  apt  to  leave  over 
10  or  ,15  or  20,000  hogs,  and  particularly  so — for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  the  Chicago  market,  we  very  often  get  receipts  of  hogs, 
say,  of  50,000  up  to  75,000  during  the  winter  months,  and  the  buy- 
ing capacity  of  that  market  of  the  actual  killing;  capacity  of  the 
Chicago  market  is  approximately  42,000  a  day,  so  that  of  necessity 
some  of  that  number  must  be  left  overnight. 

Mr.  Esch.  You  have  stated  that,  one  of  the  consequences  that 
might  follow  if  the  Government  took  over  the  stockyards,  and  thus, 
in  a  way,  eliminated  the  present  method  of  buying,  would  be  that 
the  packers  would  send  out  their  individual  buyers  to  the  territory. 

Mr;  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Esch.  And  that  if  they  did  that,  there  would  be  no  com- 
petition in  the  field? 

Mr.  Brown.  There  would  be  less  competition.    If  the  big  packers  •  > 
bought  two  or  three  thousand  cattle  a  day  in  the  country  and  five 
or  ten  thousand  hogs  in  the  country  direct  from  the  producer,  there 
would  be  that  much  less  buying  power  in  the  main  markets. 

Mr.  Esch.  But  you  stated  that  the  four  or  five  big  packers  would  ; 
not  send  four  or  five  buyers  to  the  same  man. 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Esch.  If  they  did  not,  that  would  mean  a  prearrangement? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  might  be  the  psychology  of  that  statement. 

Mr.  Esch.  Would  it  be  a  fair  deduction,  then,  that  that  would 
mean  or  might  result  in  a  territorial  distribution  ? 

'Mr.  BkoWn.  It  might. 

Mr.  EsCh.  And  that  might  have  as  evil  consequences  as  an  under- 
standing as  to  the  amount  of  purchases  on  a  percentage  basis? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  might;  assuming  at  all  times,  Congressman,  that 
the  control  of  these  large  stockyards  is  taken  away  from  their 
present  owners.' 

Mr..  Doremus.  Mr.  Brown,  I  understand  that  you  oppose  this 
bill  because  you  think  it  will  destroy  competition?  ■ 

"Mr;  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

'"Mr.  DoremuS.  I  assume  from  that  that  you  believe  competition. 
is  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  industry? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do;  particularly  so  for  the  producer,  the  man 
who  is  raising  the  cattle  and  the  hogs. 

Mr.  DoremuS.  There  has  been  some  evidence  introduced  in  these 
hearings  to  the  effect  that  two  of  the  large  packers  split  the  live/ 
stock  in  the  Denver  market  50-50;  that  they  have  an  agreement  to  -: 
that  effect.    What  is  your  opinion  of  that;arrangement  as  a  means  . 
of  preserving  competition. 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  if  that  were  done,  it  would  be  detrimental."      ' 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  being  done  as  to  the  ; 
Denver  market,  do  you  ?  ...... 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  Denver  market  as"  to 
its 'operation:  I  know  that  on  the  Deliver  market  anybody  can 
go  in  and  buy  'anything  they  want  to. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  as  to  those  two,  particular  companies. 

Mr!.  Brown.  There, is  another  angle  to  that  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  of  facts  and  not.  angles.    I  just  ; 
wa>ht  to  know  whether  they  did  dp  that  or  are  doing  that. 

Mr.  Brown.  They  might  do  it.  Of  my  Own  knowledge  I,  do  not 
know  whether  they  do  or  do. not:/    ' 

Mi*.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Brown,  when  stock  arrives  at  the  stockyards  ] 
it  is  there  to  be  sold  and  it  does  not  get  out  until  it  is  sold,  does  it'?. 

Mr.  Brown. -The  stock  does  not  get  out  of  the  stockyards. until   : 
it  is  sold;  no,  sir.  ,     .  ...    n 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Arid  the  packers  know  that?  .       ,      ,       .    ,      ,  . 

Mr. -Brown. 'Yes, 'sir.;  /"     '"  '■'•'  iV:f  "•'.'".  '  ~~i 

Mr.' Hamilt,6n.  '  They  knbw  jt'.is:  there,,  and'' they  are  the  principal  y 
buySr^,-'"anfl' they5  khOw  the  stock  is '  running  into  expense,  and  if  ■' 
they  do  not  buy  them  to-day  they  can  buy  them  to-morrow,  and  buy 
for  less;  is  that  right? 
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Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  may  have  to  buy  them  higher  if 
the  next  day's  receipts  would  happen  to  be  lighter,  because  the 
market  might  go  up. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  if  the  seller  does  not  take  the  first  price 
offered  to  him,  he  is  apt  to  take  less,  as  a  rule,  is  he  not  ? 

MiS.  Brown.  If  he  does  not  take  the  first  price  offered  to  him? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  agree  with  you  at  all  on  that. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  has  been  frequently  so  stated. 

Mr.  Brown.  As  a  salesman  on  the  Chicago  live-stock  market 
since  1890,  I  have  obtained  more  for  hogs  and  cattle  on  the  second 
third  and  fourth  bid  than  I  have  on  the  original  bid. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  But  that  was  all  on  one  day? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  under  somewhat  exceptional  circumstances? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  exceptional  circumstances;  just  ordinary  market 
conditions  I  would  say. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Well,  the  competitors,  if  they  are  competitors,  are 
the  packers,  and  if  there  is  much  competition  it  is  between  the  pack- 
ers, is  it  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  in  the  Chicago  market,  under  normal  condi- 
tions, the  outside  eastern  shipper  will  buy  from  six  to  ten  thousand-', 
cattle  out  of  a  normal  day's  receipts  of,  say,  from  twenty  to  thirty  • 
thousand.    The  slaughterers  in  Chicago,  other  than  the  large  pack-, 
ers,  for  instance,  the  small  butchers  who  cater  to  the  retail  trade* 
the  actual  fresh  meat  trade  in  Chicago,  will  probably  buy  from 
1,000  to  1,500  a  day.    That  is  buying  poWer'outside  of  the  Big  Five;  . 
as'  you  call  them. 

.Mr.  Hamilton.  The  small  buyer  is  not  likely  to  lead  in  fixing  the' 
price,  is  he? 

Mr.  BrOWn.  The  small  rbuyet,  particularly  in  cattle- 

:Mr.  Hamilton  (interposing).  He  could  not  fix  the  price  if  he; 
wanted  to. 

Mr.  Brown.  He  can  go.  out  and  make  his  own  market.     The  "big 
buyers  very  of  ten  come  in' later  and  would  buy  them  at  a  lower  price;  "? 
but  with  cattle  they  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  big  buyer.    The 
small  buyer  will  go  out  in  the  morning,  and  fill  his  orders  first, 
usually.  .'•••..', 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  has  beep,  stated  so  many  tim'esthat  it  is  getting 
to  be  somewhat  of  an  old  story,  but  I  think' you  stated  in  response  . 
to  a  question  by  Mr.  Esch  that  the  packers  would ,  probably  divide 
the  country'  up  into  regions  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing. , 

Mr.  Brown.  He  intimated  that,  and  I  said  that^might  be  the  case. 
_  Mr. 'Hamilton.-  Yes';  I  think  you  are,  right  about' that,' but  that  was 
inresponse  tea  suggestion  of  yours.',.  .  /\    \'       ..'.'  ,    .  /  .*,.' 

Mr.  Brown.  "Yes,  sir.  '"  •    ..      '.    ,'  ■,■', 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Brown,  you  say  you  mingle  with  the  farmers ' ' 
a  good  deal.  '  ;    '  .  . /;..  .'.".,  .   ,!',   ,  .  .','..., 

Mr.  Brown.  Every  day.  ".',  ..■''.  '  . '  >' 

Mf;HAMiLTON.  They  arer pretty  intelligeht  people:       ''-''      .;.'.'..^ 

Mr.  Brown.  I  will  say  they  are,,  and  they  are  getting  more  so 
everyday:-    '-'       ■■'■  V  -"'-,'    ''   ',""'''      .•'..". -''\.    ''.'..„.■••■, 

Mr.  Hamilton.  They  have  to  getmdreso: 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  If  they  found  out  that  the  packers  had  fixed  a 
region  for  them  in  which  the  packers  proposed  to  fix  prices,  do  you, 
not  have  an  idea  that  they  would  contrive  a  remedy  to  counteract 
the  packers  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  notice  that  you  contemplate  that  t^his  bill  pro- 
vides for  Government  ownership? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  so  understand  it. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  think  the  bill  contemplated, that  the  common  car- 
riers shall  take  over  these  stockyards,  and  it  provides  for  the  Govern- 
ment taking  them  over  simply  because  the  Government  owns  or  con- 
trols the  carriers  at  the  present  time-  It  is  contemplated  that  what- 
ever disposition  is  made  of  the  railroads,  of  course,  the  stockyards 
will  follow  and  also  the  terminal  facilities,  and  I  think  the  idea  is 
that  the  railroads  should  own  the  stockyards.  Would  you  have  any 
objection  to  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  think  that  the  producers  and  farmers  of  this 
country  want  the  stockyards  owned  any  more  by  the  railroads  than 
they  do  by  the.  packers. 

Mr.  Stephens.  The  railroads  provide  terminal  facilities  in  the 
way  of  depots  and  warehouses  for  other  sort  of  freight;  now  can 
you  see  any  logical  reason  why  they  should  not  provide  yardage  for 
live  stock  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Theoretically,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  reason. 
The  packers  provide  the  buying  power  in  those  markets. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Would  it  not  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  difficulties 
or  unfair  treatment  of  the  patrons  of  the  yards  if  they  were  owned 
by  the  common  carriers  ?  For  instance,  we  had  testimony  submitted 
here  the  other  day  of  a  case  in  Sioux  City  where  a  man  was  packing 
meats  in  the  yards  and  the  influence  of  the  packers  in  the  control 
of  the  yards  at  Sioux  City  prevented  this  man  from  getting  proper 
facilities  to  which  he  was  entitled.  If  the  carriers  owned  the  yards 
conditions  like  that  would  not  arise,  would  they? 

Mr.  Brown.  As  far  as  the  operation  of  the  yards  is  concerned,  I 
can  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  in  actual  operation  it  would  make 
ariy;  material: difference; whether  the  railroads  owned  the  yards  or 
whether  other  interests  owned  the  yards;  but  I  still  contend  .that  if 
you  do  anything  to  divorce  the  buying  power  from  any  public  market,, 
you  are  going  to  injure  that  market. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  do  not  think  this  bill  comtemplates  that, 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  this  bill — from  the  psychology  of  this  bill- 
that  would  be  the  ultimate  effect. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Brown,  if  the  carriers  should  take  over  the 
stockyards,  can  you  conceive  of  there  being  any  reason  in  that  act 
why  the  packers  should  not  still  operate  in  the  stockyards  just  as 
they  do  now? 

Mr.  Brown.  If  they  are  not  interested  in  them,  what  particular 
interest  would  they  having  in  buying  there? 

Mr.  Stephens.  They  would  still  want  to  buy  cattle,  would 
they  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  can  buy  cattle  in  the  country  just  as  well  as  in 
Chicago  or  in  Omaha  or  in  Kansas  City. 
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<  Mr.  Stephens.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  it  is  their  profit  in  the 
yards  that  makes  them  patronize  the  yards. 

Mr.1  Brown.  It  might  be. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Are  you  familiar  with  this  report  which  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  made? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  not  read  it  all.  I  have  read  parts  of  it,  Con- 
gressman. 

Mr.  Stephens.  On  page  95,  or  beginning  on  page  94  of  this  report, 
there  _is  an  appeal  to  the  packers  alleged  to  have  been  signed  by  74 
commission  firms  in  Chicago.  Were  you  one  of  the  commission  firms 
that  signed  that,  Mr.  Brown  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  If  the  firm  of  Brown,  St.  John  &  Co.  is  in  that  list, 
I  was. 

■  Mr.  Stephens.  I  do  not  know  whether  their  signature  appears 
here  or  not.    It  appears  to  have  been  a  secret  appeal  made  to  the  : 
packers, 

Mr.  Raxburn.  Just  what  is  it? 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  read  it.  It  was  an 
appeal  to  the  packers  against  unfair  discrimination.  Now,  what  I 
wanted  to  get  at,  Mr.  Brown,  was  whether  those  difficulties  which 
the  commission  men  complained  of  were  real.  You  have  not  read 
the  report? 

Mr.  Brown.  No  ;  I  do  not  remember  the  particular  page. 

Mr.  Stephens.  It  says  here  on  page  95 : 

One  of  the  Complaints  they  make  is  that  for  some  time  past  actions  have 
been  witnessed  on  the  part  of  the  large  purchasers  of  live  stock  that  seem  to  be 
unfair  and  unjust,  and  time  and  time  again  undue  advantage  has  been  taken 
of.  the  sellers  of  all  kinds  of  live  stock.  There,  is  apparently  no  good  reason 
why  the  buyers  representing  the  large  packing  interests  should  refuse  to  go 
out  and  bid  on  and  try  to  buy  stock  until  a  late  hour  in  the  forenoon,  as  has 
b&n  the  custom  for  the  past  several  years,  and  in  many  instances  until  after 
the  noon  hour. 

Then,  various  other  complaints  are  made  on  down  through  the 
list  here.  Of  course,  I  apprehended  we  are  all  agreed  that  there 
are  a  great  many  faults  that  ought  to  be  corrected  there,  and  I  am 
wondering  whether  you  have  any  opinion  as  to  how  those  things  can 
be  corrected, 
i  Mr.  Brown.  Well,  on  your  reading  of  the  first  part  of  that  so- 
called  document,  which  was  signed  by  74"  commission  firms,  on  the 
lateness  of  the  buying,  I  do  appreciate  and  I  know  from  actual  ex- 
perience that'  the  commission  man  and  the  producer  have  been  very 
critical  of  the  packers  for  delaying  their  buying;  but  in  the  fall  of 
the  year,  November  and  December,  when  the  hog  receipts  in  Chicago 
reached  around  1,000,000  a  month,  and  the  packer  knows  that,  the 
market  is  on  its  down  grade,  there  is  no  question  but  what  he  is 
going  to  buy  to  the  best  6f  his  ability,  and  the  independent  buyers, 
other  than  the  Big  Five,  use  the  same  tactics  that  the  BigFive  do.; 
So  it  is  a  question  from  day  to  day  as  the  days  go  on*  and  they  may 
buy  cheaper  on  the  15th  of  the  month  than  they  can  on  the  10th,  and 
they  figure  the  hog  market  is  going  down,  the  provision  market  is 
breaking,  and  the  export  demand  is  falling  off,  and  they  are  simply 
playing  the  market. 

''Mr.  Stephens:  I  should  judge  from  this  appeal  that  you  made  to 
the  packers,  Mr.  Brown,  that  you  are  convinced  that  these  packers 
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control  the  market ;.  otherwise  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  you'  to 
make  the  appeal. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  it  is  the  general  belief  that  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  packers  do  control  all  of  the. large  packers.  I  personally  do 
not  know  the  stockholders  in  any  market.  I  have  never  seen  a  public 
list  of  the  stockholders  in  any  of  the  large  live-stock  markets. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Now,  here  is  the  last  paragraph  of  the  appeal : 

We,  as  commission  merchants,  are  not  seeking  for  any  favor  or  looking  for 
any  advantage  for  ourselves.  All  we  desire  is  the  same  fair  and  square  treat- 
ment that  we  have  given  you  for  the  last  40  years,  but  we  believe  that  you 
owe  it  to  yourselves  and  to  us,  as  well  as  to  the  producer  of  live  stock,  to  use 
your  great  influence  to  strengthen  and  build  up  the  public  live-stock  markets 
of  the  country  and  to  improve  your  standing  in  the  estimation  of  the  live- 
stock community  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  that  is  a  very  high,  patriotic,  and  unselfish  appeal.  Did  you 
sign  that,  Mr.  Brown? 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  do  not  know  unless  my  name  is  attached  to  it.  I  do 
not  remember.     What  is  the  date? 

Mr.  Stephens.  The  date  is  Chicago,  111.,  April  11,  1916,  and  it  is 
addressed  to  the  packers,  and  is  signed  by  74  commission  firms  of " 
Chicago,  alleged  to  be  74  out  of  the  86  commission  firms  of  Chicago, 
the  appeal  representing  practically  the  unanimous  verdict  of  these 
business  men.  As  the  big  packers  are  the  commission  men's  largest 
customers  this  accusation  would  not  have  been  made  except  with 
grave  provocation. 

Mr.  Brown.  I- will  be  perfectly  frank  in  saying  that  I  sympa- 
thize with  the  latter  part  of  that  communication  as  you  have  read 
it!  There  is  no  question  but  what  the  packers  have  done  things 
they  should  not  have  done.  I  am  not  defending  them.  I  am  not 
holding  any  brief  for  the  packers. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  do  not  understand  that  you  are.     I  understand" 
that  you  are  speaking  for  the  exchange. 
■Mr.- Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  for.  the  stock  yards  interests. 
Mr ....  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.;,cSTEPHENs*  And  I  think  we  are  all  vitally  interested  in  the 
interest  in  the  spirit  of  that  paragraph. 
Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Which  I  have  just  read  that  your  colleagues  pre- 
pared and  presented  to  the  packers,  and  I  think  we  all  want  to 
find  a  solution,  if  we  can,  and  I  think  the  way  to  find  it  is  for  all 
to  be  as  frank-  as  we  can. 
Mr.  Brown.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  Stephens.  In  seeking  that  solution? 
■Mr.. Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  have  no  suggestion .  to  make  as  to  a  statute 
that  would  help  the  situation.     You  think  we  are  absolutely  at  the 
mercy  and  dependent  upon  the  good  will'  of  the  packers;  .or  is  there  .. 
some  legal  way  in, which  we  can  control  the  situation  so  as  to  cre- 
ate competitive  markets? 

Mr.  Brown.  As  I  said  before,  all  commission  men  would  welcome 
some  supervision  or  control  that  would  control  everybody,  and  not: 
only  live-stock  ■  commission  men,  but  every  exchange  in  every,  line 
of  .food 'products,  if  .that  arrangement  was  fair  and  just;:  for. in-  • 
stance,  along  the  line  of  bank  examiners.     A  bank  examiner  will 
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examine  the  accounts  of  a  bank.  If  there  is  anything  wrong  found, 
lie  will  report  it  to  his  controlling  body.  We  are  perfectly  will- 
ing to  go  under  that  supervision,  but  we  want  everybody  to  go 
trader  it.     We  do  not  want  the  live-stock  industry  singled  out. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  think  that  the  power  to-  control  the  mar- 
ket in  the  hands  of  private  interests  is  a  good  thing  for  the  com- 
mon welfare  of  the  country?  The  producers  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  five  buyers;  ought  there  not  to  be  some  step  taken  to  correct 
that  situation  ?  This  is  a  specific  case.  We  can  not  correct  all  the 
-evils  in  the  world  at  one  time,  but  this  is  one  which  has  been'brought 
to  our  notice  now.     What  can  we  do  to  relieve  the  situation? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am,  of  course,  talking  on  this  bill,  and  you  have 
a.  Set  of  facts  before  you.  In  the  main,  the  big  five  packers  are 
the  biggest  buyers  in  the  principal  live-stock  markets  in  the  coun- 
2!fy.  -That  is  a  fact  which  exists,  and,  personally,  I  do  not  know 
how  you  could  improve  upon  the  buying  of  people  who  are  inter- 
ested as  the  packers  are  in  the  live-stock  business.  The  should  be 
interested  just  as  much  as  the  producer  in  encouraging  the  raising 
of  live  stock.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  suicidal  for  them  to  do 
anything  that  would  reflect  in  any  way  on  the  producers  or.  on 
any  branch  of  the  industry ;  and  while  this  fact  exists,  I  do  not 
believe  that  you  can  divorce  the  greatest  buyers  either  in  live  stock, 
coffee,  sugar,  fruit,  or  anything  else,  from  any  one  of  these  mar- 
kets and  throw  them  out  and  benefit  that  particular  line  of  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Brown,  you  do  not  think  this  bill  contem> 
plates  throwing  the  packers  out  of  this  market,  do  you? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  would  have  that  ultimate  effect,  yes.  If  they 
leave  the  market  to  any  extent — if  they  leave  the  big  markets  of 
the  country  10  per  cent  of  their  buying,  it  would  destroy  the  buy- 
ing power  in  that  market  just  that  much.  It  would  prevent  the 
producer  from  getting  just  that  much  competition. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  would  not  take  the  position  that  we  have  got 
to  discriminate  against  other  buyers  in  order  to  induce  the  pack- 
ers to  buy  in  these  yards,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  would  not.  I  think  you  are  all  fair-minded  men. 
You  want  to  know  the  points  in  this  case,  and  I  thought  in  bring- 
ing out  this  point  I  might  have  brought  out  a  point  which  had  not 
been  brought  out  before. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  yards  are  absolutely 
free,  owned  by  the  railroad  which  has  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
people  who  trade  in  those  yards,  that  the  best  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned would  be  conserved.  Suppose  the  packers  do  go  to  the  coun- 
try and  buy.  A  great  many  people  will  not  go  to  the  country,  and 
a  great  many  cattle  will  come  to  the  markets.  I  do  not  think  you 
could  ever  get  the  farmer  to  sell  his  cattle  in  the  country  as  long  as 
there  is  a  market  in .  Chicago. 

Mr.  Brown.  They  are  doing  it  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  now, 
Congressman. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Well,  I  presume  so  to  some  extent.  But  does  that 
not  increase  competition? 

'Mr.  Brown.  That  decreases  the  competition  in  the  big  markets. 
'  Mr.- Stephens.  But  does  it  not  increase  the  competition  m'a 
general  way  ? 
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,];  Mr.  Brown.  I  think;  it  decreases  it  in  the  country  because '$  Ar- 
.  mour's  buyer  goes  down  into  a  certain  section  of  Illinois,  Swifts 
cbuyer  won't  go  down  there  and  run  up  the  prices. 

Mr.  Stephens.  But  the  Chicago  market  is  still  open  and  the  pr#- 
-ducer  knows  what  the  price  is  in  Chicago,  and  this  buyer  has  igot 
-to  convince  him  that  it  is  hetter  for  him  to  sell  in  the  couritry  than 
"in  -Chicago,,  or  otherwise  he  will  ship  to  Chicago. 
+-  Mr.  Brown.  But  I  am  thinking  of  the  point,  Congressman,  which 
;I  tried  to  make  clear  before,  that  if  Armour  is.  buying  1,000- cattle 
;in  ;the.;country  every' day  he  is  buying  just  that  many  less  cattle. in 
Chicago  or  in  the  other  markets,  and  that  is  withdrawing  that  com- 
'petltion  from  that  market. 

t.  Mr.  Parker  afNew  Jersey.  Mr.  Brown,  you  are  a  commission 
-merchant,  are  you  not?       -• 

\.  Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  sellers  for  the  farmers  and  producers 
-in  the  country.    We  get  all  bur  business  from  them.' 

The  Chairman.  You  are  brokers  or  commission  men? 
•;-,   Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

•  .;.  The  Chairman.  How  much  commission  do  you  get  under  the  rules 
; of  the  exchange? 

i-  Mr.  Brown.  It  varies  from  $12  a  car  for  cattle  up.  to  $15  a  car, 
and  for  hogs  from.  $10  to  $12,  and  for  sheep  $10; 
-•   Mrs  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  On  an  average,  about  what  per  cent 
is  that?     ;   ■  •     ;; 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  on  the  value 
of  the  stock. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Are  there  any  other  country  products, 
for  instance,  milk,  sold  in  Chicago  on  an  exchange? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  not  sure  about  milk,  but.  all  produce  is  sold  by 
commission  merchants  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  On  exchanges  in  Chicago? 
Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  think  they  have  exchanges,  but  they  are  sold 
out  of  their  own  booths  or  their  own  shops,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  You  do  riot  know  of  any  milk  being 
so  sold? 
Mr.  Brown.  Noi,  sir;  not  personally. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Can  you  state  whether  or  not  the 
farmer  who  disposes  of  milk  without  an  exchange  gets  anything 
like  the  proportion  of  the  selling  price  in  Chicago  that  he  gets  for 
meat? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  The  complaint  in  olden  times  when 
milk  was  cheap,  I  remember  in  New  York,  was  that  the  farmer  got 
3£  cents  a  quart  when  it  was  distributed  at  8  cents  a  quart  in  the 
city,  and  the  wholesale  price  was  6  cents,  and  it  was  complained  that 
the  farmer  did  not  get  more  on  account  of  the  lack  of  an  exchange. 
You  do  not  know  anything  about  that? 
Mr.  Brown.  No j  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Barkley.  Mr.  Brown,  can  you  explain  briefly  the  operation  of 
the  Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange? 
Mr*  Brown.  As  to  the  selling  of  live  stock? 
Mr.  Barkley.  In  its  dealings  as  between  the  farmer  and  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  stock.    For  instance,  explain  briefly  the  process  by 
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which  any  given  shipment  of  cattte,  through  the  medium  of  your 
exchange,  reaches  the  packer.  !    •'  ./ 

r^-Mf.  Brown.  Well,  take  a  concrete  example:  Say,  J.  C.  Hill,  of 
Adel,  Iowa,  consigns  two  loads  of  hogs  to  Brown,  St.  John  &  Co. 
(over  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.    They  reach  the  chutes  of 
the  Union  Stoek  Yards  .Co,  andrare  unloaded,  and  taken  from  the 
i  chute  either  by  the  stockyards '  company  or  by  Brown,  St.  John  & 
Co.'s  employees,  placed  in  pens  which  are  allotted  by  the  stockyards 
company  to  each  individual  commission  firm;  and  Brown,  St.  John 
&  Co.,  the  commission  man,  then  solicits  the  different  buyers  for  bids 
on  these  hogs,  and  after  Brown  or  some  one  of  the  salesmen  for  that 
concern  receives  a  bid  that  they  consider  is  the  highest  market-price 
" which  they  can  obtain, for  that  load  of  hogs  they  sell  them  to  any 
one  of  the  10  or  15  packers  in  Chicago,  or  the  eastern  shippers-,  or 
whoever  might  be  the  highest  bidder.    The  hogs,  after  they  have 
"  been  fed  and  watered,  are  then  driven  over  the  scales  and  weighed 
to  the  buyer.    The  buyer  usually  pays  for  that  stock  the  same  day. 
For  instance,  if  they  were  sold  to  the  Comstock  Packing  Co..,  of 
-Providence,  R.  I.,  their  buyers  would  give  us  a  check  for  them.    We 
would  deposit  that  check  in  the  bank,  and  we  usually  make  the  remit- 
tance for  the  stock  the  same  day  to  the  producer  in  the  country.  "I 
think  that  terminates  that  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Barklet.  As  I  gather  from  your  answer,  the  Union  Stock 
'  Yards  Co.,  and  the  Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange,  are  two  entirely 
separate  and  distinct  organizations.  ,  i 

^"'Mr.  Brown.  Absolutely;  yes,  sir. 

:!"  Mr.  Barklet.  Is  the  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.  a  part  of  the  Live 
Stock  Exchange? 
k      Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir.  * 

Mr.  Barklez".  Do  all  the  commission  merchants  in  Chicago  who 
are  in  the  live-stock  business  belong  to  the  Live  Stock  Exchange  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 
^      Mr.  Barklet.  What  proportion  of  them  belong  to  it  ? 
\      Mr.  Brown.  Practically  everybody.  .  There  is  one  Organization 
which  has  recently  come  in  there  representing  a  farmers'  cooperative 
body  that  are  not  members  of  the  Chicago  exchange. 

Mr.  Barklet.  Is  that  live-stock  exchange  a  corporation ;  is  it  incor- 
porated ? 

i      Mr.  Brown.  It  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  not  for  profit. 

Mr.  Barklet.  It  has  stockholders? 

Mr.  Brown.  Only  as  far  as  the  memberships  go.  They  hold  mem- 
bership in  the  exchange. 

Mr.  Barklet.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  packers  have  a 
membership  in  the  Live  Stock  Exchange  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  they  did,  originally,  but  I  do  not  think  any 
of  them  personally  belong  to  the  exchange  now.  There  may  be  one 
or  two  of  them ;  but  if  they  do,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Barklet.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  members  of  the 
exchange  own' stock  in  the  packing  companies? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  no,  sir.  There  may  be  people 
that  might  buy  Wilson  common  for  an  investment,  thinking  it  might 
advance,  but  that  practice  is  only  a  speculative  practice,  and  I  do  not 
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know  how  extensive  it  is.    We  would  not  know  of  that  because  that 
would  be  an  individual  transaction. 

Mr.  Barkley.  Do  you  know  whether  any  members  of  the  Live 
Stock  Exchange  own  stock  in  the  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  so  far  as  I  know.  I  do  not  know  of  one  who 
owns  any. 

Mr.  Barkley.  I  believe  you  said  the  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.  is  not 
a  part  of  the  exchange? 
r     Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Mr.  Barkley.  Your  commission  is  based  upon  the  number  of  car- 
loads and  not  upon  the  value  of  the  property  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Barkley.  So  that  the  amount  of  compensation  which  you 
receive  does  not  depend  upon  the  price  the  hogs  bring? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  we  wish  it  did.  We  wish  we  were  selling  on 
a  1  per  cent  basis  on  a  2  per  cent  basis,  like  grain  and  other  produce  is 
sold,  because  we  would  be  earning  a  lot  more  money. 

Mr.  Barkley.  Does  that  same  rule  apply  to  cattle? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Winslow.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  represents 
any  interest  at  all  except  the  commission  men  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  or  not  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years  the  producers  have  been  satisfied  with  their 
profits  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  I  can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that 
they  have  been  better  satisfied  with  the  returns  on  their  live  stock 
in  the  last  two  or  three  years  than  they  ever  have  been  before. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Are  you  close  enough  to  the  transaction  to  know 
why  they  have  been  able  to  get  a  better  profit? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  am. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Would  you  be  willing  to  state  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  the  buying  power  which  has  come  into  all  of 
the  markets  because  of  the  immense  orders  for  beef  and  provisions 
for  war  purposes  brought  a  competition  that  resulted  in  higher 
prices  in  all  branches  of  live  stock. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Have  we  the  right  to  infer  from  what  you  say  that 
previous  to  this  two  or  three  year  period  that  such  competition  has 
not  existed? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  that  competition  has  always  existed  there  to 
my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Winslow.  What  were  the  controlling  reasons  then,  before  this 
recent  period  of  prosperity,  for  the  continuance  of  a  less  satis- 
factory condition. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  that  a  state  of  war  in  any  neutral  country 

■  always  brings  higher  prices  for  the  food  products  that  are  sold  to 
the  combatant  countries. 

Mr.  Winslow.  In  approaching  this  bill,  would  you  feel  that  the 

committee  ought  to  bear  in  mind  the  condition  of  the  war  period  or 

disregard  them,  and  as  far  as  possible  go  back  to  what  we  might 

■  term  normal  conditions? 

;     Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  think  if  I  were  on  the  committee  I  would 
.try  to  look  at  the  proposition  from  a  normal  basis. 
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Mr.  Winslow.  On  that  assumption,  have  you  in  mind  the  situation 
well  enough  previous  to  the  war  to  give  us  a  suggestion  as  to  why 
producers  were  not  making  a  proper  market  profit? 

Mr.  Brown.  Only  in  this  fact,  Congressman,  and  that  is  that 
there  are  years  of  overproduction.  There  are  years  when  the  corn 
crop  will  fail  and  the  farmer  instead  of  fattening  his  stock  in  the 
fall,  as  he  usually  does,  will  ship  it,  and  that  in  turn  produces  a 
shortage  of  live  stock  later  on,  and  the  prices  will  advance. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Can  you  conceive  of  any  legislation  which  would 
change  such  a  condition? 

Mr.  Brown.  No ;  I  can  not.  I  can  not  conceive  of  any  legislation 
in  relation  to  any  food  product  that  would  help  the  prices  or  help 
the  producer. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Wherein  then  is  the  complaint  of  the  producer  of 
too  little  profit  if  he  is  regulated  by  the  same  general  law  of  demand 
and  supply  that  every  other  business  men  is  regulated  by  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  think  that  the  farmer  is  a  natural  pessimist, 
I  do  not  think  he  ever  thinks  he  is-  getting  quite  enough  for  his  live 
stock,  and  not  only  for  his  live  stock,  but  for  his  grain  and  his  poultry, 
and  butter  and  eggs.  He  always  thinks  he  ought  to  get  more 
money. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Am  I  right  in  assuming,  as  a  deduction  from  what 
you  say  that  your  opinion  is  that  the  remedy,  if  there  is  one,  must 
be  worked  out  by  the  producers  or  the  farmers  or  both  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  know  that  I  just  got  that. 

Mr.  Winslow.  I  do  not  blame  you.  You  have  said,  as  I  remember, 
that  you  think  the  ordinary  laws  of  demand  and  supply  control  the 
business  and  regulate  the  profits  of  the  producer  and  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  absolutely  think  so,  not  only  in  the  live-stock 
business  but  in  every  other  business.    It  has  got  to  reach  that  basis. 

Mr.  Winslow.  And  on  that  general  supposition,  you  base  your 
idea  that  legislation  is  impossible  to  increase  th.2  profits  of  the 
producer  and  the  farmer? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  where  legislation 
has  helped  itr  any. 

Mr.  Winslow.  I  think  you  said  you  could  not  imagine  any. 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Now,  one  more  question,  and  of  course,  I  realize 
that  we  are  getting  on  candid  ground  when  we  talk  about  the  re- 
lations between  you  gsntlemen  and  the  packers.  Do  you  feel  your- 
self, as  an  individual,  that  the  producers  and  farmers  have  been 
abused  by  the  packers  by  virtue  of  their  power  in  the  market? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  there  has  been  times  when  the  packers  have 
taken  advantage  of  market  situations,  and  bought  live  stock  as 
cheap  as  they  sould  buy  it,  which  has  been  very  severely  criticized 
by  producers,  because  the  producsrs  have  lost  money,  but  I  think 
that  condition  prevails  in  any  other  line  of  market  activity  on  any 
line  of  food  product. 

Mr.  Winslow.  But  as  you  put  it,  you  would  not  say  that  the 
packer  has  exerted  undue  might  and  strength  on  the  market  in 
trying  to  buy  as  cheaply  as  he.  could,  if  there  were  no  considera- 
tion beyond  that  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Oh,  I  would  not  exactly  say  that.  I  think  that  the, 
packers  have  taken  advantage  of  situations. 
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Mr.  Win  slow.  Just  how  does  that  work  out? 

Mr.  Brown.  As  I  stated  to  one  of  the  other  Congressmen,  when 
they  know  that  there  is  a  great  incoming  flood  of  live  stock,  and 
it  is  going  to  come  for  two  or  three  or  tour  months,  because  of  a 
drought  condition  of  affairs,  or  because  of  any  oversupply  in  the 
country,  they  absolutely  do  buy  stock  as  low  as  they  can  buy  it. 
I  do  not  think  any  one  of  us  if  we  were  in  the  packing  business 
would  not  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Assuming  that,  you  say  they  buy  as  low  as  they 


can 


Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 
'  Mr.  Winslow.  That,  I  think,,  we  will  all  grant  is  proper  and 
natural,  but  have  you.  known  of  their  applying  their  weight  and 
their  power  as  purchasers  in  the  line  of  a  conspiracy  or  otherwise 
tb  drive  down  prices  below  the  normal  trend  of  prices  in  the  market? 

Mr.  Brown.  No;  I  do  not  know  that.  I  do  not  know  qf  any  act 
of  conspiracy  which  the  packers  have  been  connected  with.  They 
may  have  been  connected  with  many  of  them,  but  personally,'  of 
my  own  knowledge,  I  do  not  know. 

'  Mr.  Winslow.  You  feel,  as  I  understand  you,  that  a  man  who 
was  buying  pig  iron,  if  he  saw  a  similar  situation  in  the  pig  iron 
market,  would  Tray  it  as  cheaply  as>he  could,  if  he  had  the  money? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  it  is  human  nature  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Winslow.  And  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  the  same 
sense  and  in  no  other  sense,  you  think  the  packers  have  bought  as 
cheaply  as  they  could? 
'  Mr.  Brown.  Yes.  sir;  that  was  my  thought. 

Mr.  Montague.  Mr.  Brown,  in  giving  an  explanation  of  your 
business,  especially  as  evidenced  by  the  concrete  example  which  you 
gave,  I  infer  that  you  are  altogether  a  commission  merchant  in  the 
ordinary  sense. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Montague.  Is  the  live  stock  exchange  of  Chicago  wholly  a 
commission  merchants'  exchange  or  is  it  an  association  of  commis- 
sion merchants  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  All  of  the  commission  merchants  in  Chicago  but  one- 
are  members.  There  are  representatives  of  eastern  buying  concerns, 
and  there  may  be  one  or  two  members  that  are  buyers  for  packers, 
but  95  per  cent  of  the  membership  are  commission  merchants. 

Mr.  Montague.  I  just  want  to  get  clearly  in  my  own  mind  whethef 
the  exchange  which  you  speak  of  has  any  similarity  to  cotton  ex- 
changes or  stock  exchanges.  Do  you  sell  only  the  physical  product 
or  do  you  sell  the  difference  between  the  prices  in  the  rise  and  fall 
of  markets  ?  '  .  "'• 

Mi\  Brown.  We  sell  only  the  physical  product.  We  have  no- 
options. 

Mr.  Montague.  You  differ  then  in  that  respect  from  the  other 
exchanges  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Montague.  And  you  do  not  sell  options? 

Mr.  Brown.  None  whatever; 

Mr;  Montague.  And  do  you  not  sell  the  difference  in  <  prices  on 
account  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  market?  '      . 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 
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':■■  Mr.'  Montague.  You  sell  the  actual,  physical  meats  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Montague.  Or  buy  them  whatever  it  may  be? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Montague.  This  may  have  been  developed  heretofore,  but  for 
my  own  information  I  would  like  to  know  how  much  of  the  market 
is  consumed  in  purchases  made  by  the  five. big  packers? 

Mr.  Brown.  Do  I  gather  from  your  question,  Congressman,  that 
you  mean  what  percentage  of  the  live  stock  is  bought? 

Mr.  Montague.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  should  say  that  would  vary  from  60  to  70  per  cent. 

Mr.  Montague.  Does  it  ever  go  as  high  as  80  or  90  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  There  may  have  been  such  instances,  out  I  think  the 
yearly  average  will  show  nearer  65  per  cent. 

.  Mr,  Montague.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  five  large  concerns,  buy- 
ing on  an  average  65  per  cent  of  the  total  product,  if  they  desired 
in  pursuance  of  an  understanding  between  them,  could  fix  the  price, 
the  market  price  of  the  stock  so  purchased  ? 

Mr.  Brown,  Well,  on  your  presumption,  particularly  on  a  de- 
clining market,  and  on  burdensome  receipts  which  could  not  entirely 
be  cleared,  I  think  that  could  be  done,  yes,  sir ;  I  think  they  could 
arrange,  if  they  wished  to,  among  themselves,  so  that  their  buying 
power  would  be  distributed  in  the  manner  you  indicate.  I  am  not 
assuming  that  they  do  do  that,  but  that  might  be  done. 

Mr.  Montague.  Do  I  understand  they  have  the  power  to  do  it, 
but  whether  they  exercise  that  power  you  do  not  know  it  yourself? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

-  Mr.  Dillon.  Mr.  Brown,  are  you  a  member  of  the  Live  Stock 
',.:  Association? 
'  Mr.  Brown.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Live  Stocik  Exchange. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Now,  do  you  have  rules  and  regulations  governing 
obis  association  ?  ■ 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Have  you  a  copy  of  them  ? 
'  Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  now,  but  I  can  furnish  them  to 
this  committee,  however. 

Mr.  Dillon.  You  wilj  furnish  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  of  that 
Organization  for  the  use  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.  .    . 

-'■■Mr.  Dillon.  Now,  this  association  provides  what  commissions 
shall  be  allowed  to  commission  men  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.  '  . 

Mr.  Dillon.  And  every  commission  man  that  is  in  that  organiza- 
tion has  agreed  to  abide  by  those  resolutions— those  rules  and  regu- 
lations—I  mean? 
,**Mr;  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dillon.  You  are  riot  permitted  to  vary  those  commission 
rates? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir.  '  "  „ 

Mr.  Dillon.  If  you  did  you  would  be  expelled,  would  you  not* 

Mr.  Brown.  Why,  I  think  we'  would  be  suspended  and  ultimately, 
if  we'continued,  we  would  be  expelled. 

Mr.  Dillon.  And  penalized  ? 
.  Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.  '"• 
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Mr.  Dillon.  There  is  no  competition  so  far  as  commissions  are 
concerned  in  that  organization  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Do  you  likewise  buy  and  sell — do  both  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Now,  if  you  buy  from  a  farmer  his  stock  you  get  a 
commission  of  course  from  that  farmer? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Now,  when  you  sell  to  some  institution  you  also  get 
a  commission? 

Mr.  Brown.  Let  me  explain  that  process.  For  instance,  we  do  not 
buy  for  the  farmer,  unless  we  are  buying  for  feeding  purposes,  and 
the  farmer,  for  whom  we  buy  the  stock  for  that  purpose,  takes  it 
back  to  the  country  and  feeds  it,  and  then,  perhaps  anywhere  from 
three  to  six  months  afterwards,  or  a  year,  that  stock  will  come  back, 
and  we  in  turn,  or  some  other  commission  man,  sell  it. 

Mr.  Dillon.  You  would  sell  it  to  whom? 

Mr.  Brown.  To  a  packer  or  an  eastern  shipper.  Do  I  make  my- 
self clear? 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  am  not  speaking  of  dealings  of  that  kind ;  but  sup- 
pose a  farmer  should  bring  in  10  car  loads  of  stock  and  selected  you 
as  his  commission  man ;  now  you  sell  that  stock  for  him,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dillon.  And  you  get  a  commission  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Now,  do  you  get  any  commission  from  the  man  that 
your  are  buying  for? 

Mr.  Brown.  If  we  go  out  into  the  open  market  and  buy  stock  for 
some  one  of  the  farmers  or  producers  we  get  a  commission ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  am  not  talking  about  that,  but  about  one  and  the 
same  transaction. 

Mr.  Brown.  Oh,  no ;  we  can  not  get  double  commissions. 

Mr.  Dillon.  You  do  not  get  double  commissions? 

Mr.  Brown.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Dillon.  This  association,  as  I  take  it,  is  composed  of  two 
sides,  and  it  is  an  association  that  every  commission  merchant  is  a 
member  of  except  one. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  so.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  more  who 
are  not  members. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Now,  as  to  the  packers,  they  each  have  representation 
upon  that  board  or  association? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir ;  they  do  not  have  any  representation. 

Mr.  Dillon.  You  do  not  think  so? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  I  am  speaking  as  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Con- 
gressman. 

Mr.  Dillon.  There  are  commission  men  in  that  association  who 
represent  the  packers  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No.  sir ;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Who  buy  for  the  packers? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dillon.  You  do  not  think  so? 

Mr.  Brown.  No  ;  not  for  the  Chicago  packers,  or  any  of  the  Big 
Five. 

Mr.  Dillon.  You  do  not  think  any  of  the  commission  men- — 
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Mr.  Decker   (interposing).  May  I  interrupt  you  there?     There 
are  no  buyers  belonging  to  the  exchange ;  they  are  just  sellers. 

Mr.  Dillon.  No  ;  they  are  likewise  buyers. 

Mr.  Brown.  Answering  this  gentleman  over  here,  I  will  say  there 
may  be  representatives  of  some  of  the  eastern  shippers. 

Mr.  Decker.  In  your  exchange? 
.    Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  that  are  buying.    And  there  are  one  or  two 
packer  buyers 

Mr.  Decker  (interposing).  Can  they  sell,  too? 
■j-  Mr.  Brown.  Do  you  ask,  can  they  sell? 

Mr.  Decker.  Yes. 
:,.  Mr.  Brown.  Well,  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Decker.  What  are  they  doing  in  your  exchange? 
i:  Mr.  Brown.  We  have  no  rule  that  necessitates  every  member  of 
the  exchange  being  a  seller. 

Mr.  Sanders.  It  is  a  live-stock  exchange  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Decker.  I  will  finish  that,  since  I  have  started  on  it.     The 
packers  can  join  your  exchange  if  they  want  to  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Decker.  Now,  that  is  all  I  wish  to  ask  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Dillon.  But  the  commission  men  da  not  act  for  the  packers? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Therefore  the  packers  are  acting  independently  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Dillon.  And  independently  of  this  association? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Now,  another  question :  Can  a  farmer  ship  a  trainload 
of  stock  into  Chicago  and  sell  it  upon  that  market? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Could  you  be  a  bidder  and  follow  the  rules  of  your 
association? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  we  could  buy.  Let  me  explain  just  where 
the  commission  man  comes  into  the  buying,  usually :  He  usually  buys 
stock  to  enable  the  farmer  to  take  it  back  into  the  country  for  feeding 
purposes.  We  do  not  buy  but  very  little,  practically  not  one-half  of 
1  per  cent.  All  our  transactions  are  live  stock  (  that  is  to  be 
slaughtered. 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  have  no  reference  to  that  kind  of  transaction. 
Here,  is  a  farmer  in  my  State  who  ships  a  trainload  of  cattle  into 
Chicago.    Now,  must  he  hire  a  commission  man  in  order  to  sell  that 
trainload  of  cattle? 
'*'  Mr.  Brown.  He  must  not. 

Mr.  Dillon.  He  doesn't  have  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dillon.  What  yardage  can  he  hire  without  paying  a  com- 
mission man  in  order  to  get  the  facilities  of  the  yard  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  doubt  if  he  would  have  any  trouble.  I  think 
the  stockyards  company  would  furnish  him  yard  pens  where  his 
stock  could  be  sold,  perhaps  just  as  well  as  though  they  were  shipped 
to  a  commission  merchant. 

Mr.  Dillon.  That  farmer  could  not  put  his  cattle  in  the  assign- 
ment of  pens  made  to  you,  could  he  ? 
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Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  that  question.   • 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  say,  that  farmer  could  not  put  his  cattle  into  the 
assignment  of  yardage  that  had  been  made  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Oh,  in  my  pens  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  only  on  the  permission  of  the  commission  mer- 
chant. If  the  commission  merchant  wanted  to  reliquish  some  of  his 
selling  pens  to  this  farmer,  he  could  have  those  pens. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Otherwise  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  human  nature  for  us  tb 
be  working  against  ourselves  and  encourage  shipments  of  live  stock 
as  long  as  we  are  in  the  commission  business;  I  mean  shipments  to 
be  sold  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Dillon.  You  would  expect  the  commission  privilege  if  the 
farmer  occupied  your  pens? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  would  try  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Otherwise  he  wouldn't  get  the  pens,  would  he? 

Mr.  Brown.  He  might,  but  I  do  not  think  he  would. 

Mr.  Dillon.  That  is  true  of  all  commission  men? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Dillon.  What  part  of  the  yards  are  assigned  to  the  common 
public,  where  a  farmer  may  ship  in  his  stock  and  himself  sell  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  Oh,  I  think  there  are  probably  hundreds  of  pens 
that  the  stockyards  company  would  allot  to  any  farmer,  or  group  of 
farmers,  who  wanted  to  ship  cattle  in  there.  ■ 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  am  not  speaking  of  groups  of  farmers,  but  the  in- 
dividual farmer. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  individual  farmer  does  not  ship  in  his  stuff. 

Mr.  Dillon.  He  does  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  There  is  not  one  case  in  10,000  where  the  individual 
farmer  wants  to  ship  in  his  stock  and  sell  it  himself. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  in  which  an  inde- 
pendent farmer  shipped  his  stock  in  there  and  sold  it  himself  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  could  not  cite  their  names  at  this  time,  but  there 
have  been  in  the  past  instances  of  farmers  who  shipped  them  in. 

Mr.  Dillon.  But  you  can  not  give  a  single  instance  of  that  kind 
now? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  without  going  back  into  the  records.  ' 

Mr.  Dillon.  That  is  not  the  practice  of  any  farmer? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dillon.  So  far  as  shipments  by  himself  are  concerned? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dillon.  So  he  is  practically  forced  to  pay  a  commission  for 
the  sale  of  his  stock? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  would  not  say  "  forced."  He  considers  it  to  his 
advantage.  The  man  who  is  out  in  the  country  does  not  know  any- 
thing about  market  values.  There  is  a  range  in  value  on  cattle,  and 
cattle  will  sell  all  the  way  from  $5  a  hundred  up  to  $19  a  hundred, 
and  the  farmer  in  the  country  very  naturally  does  not  know  the 
value  of  his  own  product. 

Mr.  Dillon.  It  has  been  frequently  stated,  and  has  come  to  the 
actual  knowledge  of  some  farmers  in  some .  sections  of  the  country 
who  have  shipped  to  Sioux  City  market,  that  they  found  only  one 
bidder,  and  in  one  case  after  one  bid  had  been  made  and  accepted,  a 
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man  stood  around  there  and  watched  his  stock,  and  found  the  appear- 
ance of  five  representatives  of  the  big  packers,  and  they  divided  the 
purchase  into  five  parts,  and  his  stock  was  driven  away  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  packers.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  transaction 
of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  heard  of  them  but  I  do  not  know  of  them  in 
my  own  experience. 

-  'Mr.  Dillon.  You  have  never  noticed  anything  on  the  Chicago 
.market  of  a  procedure  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  Sanders.  A  thing  of  that  kind  would  be  too  crude  for  Chi- 
cago. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  would  say  so. 

Mr.  Dillon.  How  many  buyers  do  Swift  &  Co.,  for  instance,  have 
upon  that  market  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  they  have  seven  or  eight  hog  buyers  in  the 
different  hog  divisions.  Counting  their  steer  buyers  and  their 
butcher  cattle  buyers  I  presume  they  have  20  to  .25  cattle  buyers 
in  Chicago. 

,  Mr,  Dillon.  Are  those  buyers  well  known  by  you  commission 
men? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir ;  we  know  them  by  their  first  names,  the  most 
of  them. 

Mr.  Dillon.  You  know  every  one  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dillon.  When  they  appear  later  in  the  day  and  become 
bidders,  do  you  bid  against  them? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  Mr.  Congressman,  on  95  per  cent  of  the  stock 
:that  commission  men  sell  or  handle,,  we  are  the  sellers. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Yes,  you  are  the  sellers. 

Mi-.  Brown.  If  there  was  occasion  for  pur  going  into  the  market 
and, buying  a  bunch  of  feeders  we  would  bid  against  them  if  they 
were  bidding  on  feeders. 

.    Mr.  Dlllon.  Now,  for  the  first  hour  or  two  there  they  do  not  bid 
.against  you  because  they  are  not  there;  is  that  right? 
'    Mr.  Brown.  They  bid  against  each  other,  that  is,  the  different 
packers  do,  on  stock  we  are  selling. 

Mr.  Dillon.  They  bid  against  each  other  only  ? 
;    Mr.  Brown.  Yesj  sir;  I  have  had  as  high  as  twenty-five  different 
bids  in  Chicago  on  one  load  of  live  stock. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Have  you  ever  observed  whether  one  packer  was  sell- 
ing to  another  packer? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dillon.  You  do  not  think  that  instances  of  that  kind  occur? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 
•i.   Mr.  Dillon.  As  to  the  live  stock  association  or  exchange,  what  is 
the  membership  fee  in  it  ? 

■  Mr.  Brown.  The  membership  fee  at  the  present  time,  if  the  mem- 
bership is  bought  directly  from  the  exchange,  is  $1,500.  But  the  last 
,sales  of  memberships  in  that  exchange  ranged  from  $1,200  to  $1,300. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Could  you  sell,  under  your  rules  and  regulations, 
without  the  approval  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  association  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Sell  our  membership,  do  you  mean  ?  , 
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Mr.  Dillon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  membership  would  have  first  to  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  the  membership  committee,  the  same  as  in  any  club  or  any 
exchange  that  I  know  of.    I  think  they  have  all  the  same  machinery. 

Mr.  Dillon.  So  you  have  about  the  same  machinery  as  these  wheat 
buying  exchanges  have  in  that  regard  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Decker.  Do  I  understand  you  that  so  far  as  the  facilities  fur- 
nished by  the  stockyards  company  anybody  can  ship  their  stock  there 
and  sell  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Decker.  And  it  is  the  question  of  whether  they  know  enough 
about  the  business  to  sell  it  to  advantage  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Decker.  How  long  have  you  been  a  stock  salesman? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  I  started  as  a  salesman  in  1891. 

Mr.  Decker.  In  other  words,  as  I  understand  you,  if  you  happened 
to  quit  the  business  you  are  now  in,  and  would  go  out  and  go  into  the 
stock  business  and  feed  a  large  bunch  of  cattle  or  hogs,  with  your 
knowledge  of  the  commission  business,  you  could  get  on  the  train, 
take  this  stock  down  there,  and  sell  them  about  as  well  as  if  you 
were  in  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  As  far  as  all  of  the  machinery  in  the  stockyards  is  con- 
cerned I  could  do  that;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Decker.  And  you  would  be  provided,  you  think,  by  the  stock- 
yards company  with  facilities  just  as  fairly  as  the  men  who  are  doing 
business  there  regularly? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  it  would  try  to  treat  me  fairly  and  give  me 
as  good  pens  as  they  could,  and  that  I  would  have  good  pens  to  sell 
that  stock  in. 

Mr.  Decker.  I  want  you  to  be  frank,  and  I  do  not  mean  by  that 
that  you  are  not  frank,  but  explain  to  me  and  to  the  committee  in 
what  way  the  stockyards,  company  could  discriminate  against  you  if 
they  wanted  to.  Just  take  the  other  side  of  it  and  try  to  explain  to 
us  how  they  could  be  unfair  and  discriminate  if  they  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Brown.  "Well,  if  my  stock  came  in  to  the  chutes — say  I  had 
a  train  load  of  10  cars  of  cattle,  and  they  came  into  the  chutes  and 
were  unloaded,  the  stockyards  company  could  delay  the  yarding  of 
them.  They  might  find  it  difficult,  if  they  wanted  to,,  to  find  pens 
to  yard  them  in.  As  to  feeding,  they  might  delay  that  some,  the  fur- 
nishing of  hay.  The  stockyards  company  furnishes  hay,  and  the 
commission  man  does  the  rest.  That  is,  if  I  were  selling  my  own 
cattle  I  would  have  to  water  them  and  sell  them,  and  when  they  were 
sold  I  would  have  to  drive  them  onto  the  scales. 

Mr.  Decker.  Is  there  much  choice  about  those  pens  ?  Is  there  any 
part  of  the  yard  really  more  favorable  to  the  selling  of  stock  than 
other  parts  of  the  yard  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  think  some  commission  merchants  think  cer- 
tain locations  in  the  stockyards  at  Chicago  are  better  than  others. 
But  the  buyers  for  the  different  concerns,  both  packers  and  shippers, 
visit  all  the  pens  as  far  as  the  actual  selling  ability  of  the  location  is 
Concerned,  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  advantage  in 
any  one  location  over  another  in  the  Chicago  stockyards.  The  buyer 
knows  where  the  pens  are;  for  instance,  Wood  &  Bros.,  or  Clay- 
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Kobinson,  or  Brown,  St.  John  &  Co.  pens  are,  and  he  knows  that  he 
will  find  cattle  there,  and  before  he  completes  his  purchases  he 
usually  visits,  these  pens. 

Mr.  Decker.  Your  business  is  built  up  on  the  theory  that  you  are 
rendering  service  to  the  producer  and  doing  work  for  him  that,  he 
hasn't  the  time  to  attend  to  himself,  or  with  his  limited  amount  of 
that  kind  of  work  that  he  has  to  do,  it  wouldn't  pay  him  to  learn  all 
•that  you  know  in  order  to  handle  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  we  are  a  type  of  what  is  called  personal  serv- 
ice. We  are  experts  in  our  particular  line.  We  know  the  value  of 
live  stock  from  the  cow  that  sells  down  to  $5  up  to  the  fancy  fat 
steer  that  sells  up  to  $1,985,  and  the  farmer  in  the  country  knows  that 
we  know  more  about  that  matter  than  he  does,  and  can  get  more 
money  out  of  his  product  than  he  can,  and  he  is  perfectly  willing  to 
pay  the  commission,  which  is  infinitesimal,  in  the  passage  of  the  stock 
through  the  machinery  as  it  goes  through  the  different  channels. 
That  is,  through  the  packer,  the  commission  man,  the  wholesaler  and 
the  retailer  in  to  the  consumer.  The  farmer  knows  that  the  commis- 
sion man  gets  less  than  any  other  one  branch  of  that  business  for 
handling  the  stock — one-half  of  1  per  cent — which  is  the  smallest  com- 
mission that  is  paid  any  commission  man  in  the  United  States  in  any 
line  of  product.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  not  getting  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Decker.  Now,  your  clientele,  or  whatever  you  call  them,  some 
of  them  have  been  with  you  a  great  many  years. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  men  shipping  to  us  who  have  ship- 
ped to  us  for  25  years. 

Mr.  Decker.  Are  you  the  head. of  your  firm? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Decker.  Where  did  you  come  from  when  you  went  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  Brown.  From  Oneida,  111. 

Mr.  Decker.  Were  you  in  the  stock  busines  there? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  came  to  Chicago  when  I  was  2  years  old.  My  father 
was  a  live-stock  dealer  and  a  grain  buyer. 

Mr.  Decker.  You  are  the  head  or  your  firm  now? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Decker.  As  you  go  along  with  your  business,  do  you  try  to 
pick  up  men  from  out  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country  that  know 
farmers  and  have  acquaintance  with  them? 

Mr.  Brown.  Do  you  mean  new  customers? 

Mr.  Decker.  No  ;  I  mean  men  who  work  for  you  in  the  selling  end 
of  the  business.    You  do  npt  do  all  the  selling  yourself? 

Mr.  Brown.  Oh,  no.  Yes ;  wherever  we  see  a  good,  steady,  live  wire 
of  a  young  fellow  in  the  country  that  we  think  will  make  a  good  sales- 
man^  we  try  to  hire  him. 

Mr.  Decker.  And  he  gets  in  touch  with  the  farmers  that  he  knew 
before  he  came  to  town? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Decker.  If  you  should  mistreat  one  of  these  farmers,  and  I  do 
not  mean  intentionally,  but  if  he  did  not  get  as  much  for  his  stock  as 
he  thought  he  ought  to  get,  you  would  hear  from  that  either  directly 
or  through  that  fellow  that  came  from  that  part  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  farmer  usually  ships  the  next  time 
to  another  commission  man. 
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Mr.  Decker.  And  tries  him  out.  ; 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Decker.  And  usually  he  doesn't  do  much  better  and  finally 
comes  back  to  you.  > 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  the  ultimate  procedure,  I  think, 

Mr.  Decker.  That  is,  if  you  had  not  been  at  fault  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Decker.  We  talked  a  little  while  ago  about  potentiality  for 
control  of  the  market  by  these  big  packers.  There  is  a  potentiality 
resting  in  you  commission  men,  at  least  for  a  while,  to  do  injustice 
to  these  producers  if  you  wanted  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  can  say,  and  I  think  I  am  speaking  for  every  com- 
mission man  in  the  United  States  in  the  live-stock  business,  that  we 
are  doing  every  thing  we  possibly  can  to  get  the  highest  price  for  live 
stock  out  of  the  man  who  buys  it.  ► 

Mr.  Decker.  I  was  thinking  about  the  potentiality  of  it.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  proposition  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  that  you 
can  not  keep  up  a  business  for  25  years  except  it  be  an  honest  business, 
a  commission  man  could  go  in  there,  at  least  for  a  while,  if  he  had  the 
confidence  of  the  producer,  and  play  in  with  the  other  side,  just  like 
a  man  can  in  any  other  commission  business. 

Mr.  Brown.  That,  of  course,  might  happen  if  the  man  was  a  crook, 
but  he  wouldn't  last  long  in  that  business,  Mr.  Congressman.    , 

Mr.  Decker.  Well,  I  don't  think  so  either.  But  is  there  anything 
in  your  association  providing  for,  or  does  this  organization  sort  of 
look  after  that  kind  of  business. 

Mr.  Brown.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Decker.  Would  your  organization  expel  a  man  or  suspend  a 
man  for  unfair  dealing  with  his  customers  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  have  done  so  repeatedly. 

Mr.  Decker.  You. have? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Decker.  You  said  that  there  were  sometimes  men  in  your  ex- 
change whose  business  it  was  to  sell;  or  that  that  was  mainly  the 
business,  but  that  they  did  buy?  ]  . 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Decker.  Have  you  any  men  in  your  exchange  that  buy  exclu- 
sively ;  that  is,  that  do  nothing  but  buy  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Decker.  Well,  they  do  not. of  course  hold  themselves  out  to  be 
commission  men. 

Mr.  Brown.  They  are  commission  buyers.  They  are  buying  on 
commission  the  same  as  we  are  selling  on  commission. 

Mr.  Decker.  Oh,  I  see.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  Is 
there  anybody  there  Avho  holds  himself  out  both  as  a  buying  commis- 
sion man  and  a  selling  commission  man? 

Mr.  Brown.  While  we  do  call  ourselves  selling  commission  men 
we  will  also  take  orders  to  buy,  99  per  cent  of  our  buying  orders  are 
buying  for  feeding  purposes,  for  the  producer,  who  is  probably  our 
"customer  when  that  live  stock  becomes  fat  and  he  ships  it  back  to 
market. 

Mr.  Decker.  What  is  there  to  keep  you,  except- your  honor,  from 
taking  live  stock  that  is  consigned  to  you  as  a  selling  merchant,  and 
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transferring  it  directly  to  the  man  who  is  giving  you  orders  to  buy 
for  feeding  purposes  or  for  any  other  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  in  some  live  stock  exchanges,  there  are  rules 
that  prevent  that. 

Mr.  Decker.  Well,  it  would  be  dangerous  there,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes ;  because  it  gives  the  opportunity  for  a  man^  if 
he  was  a  crook,  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation.  I  could  hardly 
say,  if  he  was  selling  for  one  customer  and  buying  for  another  cus- 
tomer, which  customer  he  was  going  to  play  favorites  with. 
;.  Mr,  Decker.  Well,  that  would  be  the  question,  and  it  is  not  gener- 
ally considered  good  policy  for  a  man  to  be  representing  both  sides 
•  of  any  proposition. 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir ;  we  do  not  believe  in  it. 
-  Mr.  Decker.  I  wondered  if  you  had  rules  to  prevent  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Decker.  In  other  words,  if  you  were  getting  consignments  of 
stock  every  day  there,  would  you  and  do  you  sell  that  stock  right 
out  upon  the  open  market;  and  if  you  have  any  buying  orders, 
do  you  go  out  into  the  open  market  and  buy?  That  is  what  I  am 
getting  at. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir  ;•  absolutely. 

Mr.  Decker.  Is  there  anything  in  the  rules  of  your  organization  to 
require  you  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  in  the  Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange. 

Mr.  Decker.  Another  thing  that  occurs  to  me:  Of  course,  your 
market,  you  claim,  is  open,  and  you  commission  men  are  competing 
against  each  other,  but  what  are  the  facilities,  or  what  are  the  op>- 
portunities,  for  other  commission  men  to  go  into  the  business?  Is 
it  hard  to  get  into  that  business  ?  Or,  I  do  not  mean  is  it  hard  to 
make  a  success  of  it,  but  is  it  hard  to  make  a  try  at  it  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  anybody  who. has  $1,200  or  $1,300  and  who 
pass  the  membership  committee  can  become  a  commission  merchant, 
and  they  are  doing  it  every  day. 

Mr.  Decker.  Well,  can  a  man  be  a  commission  merchant  without 
belonging  to  your  organization 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  do  not  think  it  advisable.  They 
want  the  benefits  of  our  rules  and  of  our  general  organization. 

Mr.  Decker.  Your  organization,  then,  you  think  has  the  confidence 
of  producers?  Is  that  the  reason  why  these  men  want  to  join  it?  ; 
.:>Mr,  Brown.  Absolutely.  The  exchanges  of  the  country  have  "the 
confidence  of  the  producers  to-day  more  than  ever  before  in  their 
history.  We  have  fought  the  battles  of  the  producers.  We  have 
fought  practically  every  railroad  rate  raise.  We  go  into  congres- 
sional hearings  for  the  benefit  of  getting  bills  enacted  to  eliminate 
tuberculosis  and  any  other  thing  that  may  happen  to  come -up  that 
we  think  will  benefit  the  producer,  and  we  not  only  go  and  work 
personally  and  individually,  but  we  try  to  obtain  the  best  talent  in 
the  country  to  work  for  the  producers,  because  the  ultimate  effect 
on  the  confidence  that  the  exchanges  will  have  with  the  producers 
by.  our  doing  so  is  a  good  thing  for  us.  , 

Mr.  Decker.  Your  only  objection  to  the  Government  owning  or 
controlling  these  yards,  or,  I  may  say,  your  main  objection  thereto 
is  that  you  are  afraid  the  conduct  thereof  will  not  be  efficient  and 
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that  the  Government  will  not  give  you  the  facilities  for  doing  the 
business  that  you  now  have;  is  that  your  main  objection? 

Mr..  Brown.  That  is  the  main  objection. 

Mr.  Decker.  And  in  addition  to  that,  with  that  matter  about  the 
.packers  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  And  believing  that  the  producers  feel  the  same  way 
about  it  that  we  do,  which  we  know  to  be  the  case.  If  you  could  be 
in  my  position  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards  and  listen  to  the  flood  of 
•abuse  that  is  now  going  on  against  the  railroads  because  of '  their 
failure  to  deliver  stock  into  the  Union  Stock  Yards  in  the  way  it 
nsed  to  be  delivered  you  would  think  that  Government  ownership 
would  be  a  very  bad  thing  to  favor. 

Mr.  Montague.  And  they  get  a  higher  price  for  delivering  it,  too  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  25  per  cent  more  than  when  they  took  over, 
.control. 

Mr.  Decker.  With  your  knowledge  of  conditions  to-day,  not  that 
I  want  to  argue  that  point  with  you,  you  would  not  consider  the 
conditions  in  the  railroad  business  as  of  to-day  a  fair  test  of  Gov- 
ernment ownership,  would  you,  on  account  of  the  abnormal  condi- 
tions existing? 

Mr.  Brown.  "Well,  I  will  concede  that  they  have  had  abnormal 
'conditions  confronting  them,  but  I  do  not  believe  if  they  were  all 
competing  against  each  other  the  way  they  were  before  there  would 
be  as  much  independence  among  the  lay  help  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies in  the  handling  of  trains  and  general  facilities. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Now,  Mr.  Brown,  you  said  that  you  thought  if  this 
bill  were  enacted  into  law  it  would  have  the  tendency  to  destroy  the 
markets  at  Chicago ;  that  is,  that  it  would  interfere  with  the  markets 
there  by  driving  the  packers  out  of  the  market  in  a  measure  and  pos- 
siblv  that  the  packers  would  send  buyers  to  the  country. 

Mr.-  Brown.  I  said  that ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Now,  isn't  it  true  that  the  packers  now  have  buyers 
out  in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  other  States? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  they  have  buyers  there? 
'  Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  know  what  percentage  of  their  total  buy  is 
bought  in  the  country j  but  at  the  present  time  I  do  not  think  it  is 
a  material  factor. 

Mr.  Sweet.  And  the  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  buyers 
in  the  country  for  the  packers  would  tend  to  eliminate  commission 
firms  at  Chicago,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  think  I  can  say  it  would  reduce  their  business. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Now,  is  it  not  true  at  the  present  time  that  commis- 
sion firms  have  buyers  out  in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  other  States?   - 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  every  town  in  Iowa  where  there 
is  a  railroad  station  there  are  local  buyers  of  stock? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  true ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  And  those  buyers  are  not  necessarily  producers  but 
are  known  as  hog  buyers  and  cattle  buyers  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  these  local  buyers  represent 
some  commission  firm  in  Chicago? 
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,.  Mr.  Bkowk.  That  is  not  true;  no,  sir.  They  may  ship  and  do 
ship,  to  some  commission  firm  in  Chicago,  or  to  any  other  large, 
■market,  but  they  absolutely  do  not  represent  them. 

Mr.  Sweet.  You  mean  by  not  representing  them  that  they  are  not 
in  their  employ  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  are  not  in  the  employ  of  the  commission  men 
nor  have  the  commission  men  any  interest  in  them,  no  financial 
interest;  the  commission  men  earn  no  part  of  their  profits. 

Mr.  Sweet.  But  you  do  deal  with  them? 

Mr.  Brown.  Absolutely. 
.  Mr.  Sweet.  And  you  deal  with  these  buyers  in  these  towns  rather 
than  with  the  farmer  himself? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 
-'  Mr.  Sweet.  Now,  a  large  portion  of  your  business  is  received  from 
the  buyers,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  at  the  present  time  fully  50  per  cent  of  the 
stock  coming  into  Chicago  comes  directly  from  the  producer  himself, 
and  we  try  to  sell  just  as  high  for  the  producer  as  we  do  for  the 
buyer  in  the  country.    If  we  did  not 

Mr.  Sweet  (interposing) .  Isn't  this  true :  That  the  farmers  out  in 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Minnesota  very  seldom  raise  a  full  carload  of 
stock;  no  one  farmer? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  you  are  wrong  about  that,  Mr.  Congressman. 
I  think  there  are  more  farmers  now  who  raise  and  feed  a  carload  of 
hogs,  or  anything  from  a  carload  of  cattle  up  to  10  carloads,  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Sweet.  That  is  probably  true,  but  isn't  it  also  true  that  these 
buyers  at  these  towns  gather  together  stock  and  ship  it  in  to  the  com- 
mission firms  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  In  addition  to  that,  they  receive  their  profit  from  the 
difference  in  the  market  price  at  which  they  buy  the  stock  and  the 
price  at  which  the  commission  firms  sell  the  stock? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  So  they  take  out  their  profit  after  buying  the  stock  in 
the  manner  you  have  just  testified  to,  and  you  take  your  commission 
for  the  sale  of  the  stock  to  the  packers  or  other  buyers  at  Chicago? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Now,  do  you  have  any  way  of  indicating  to  those 
buyers  in  the  country  the  price  that  they  should  pay  for  stock? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  very  often  are  asked  by  them  to  wire  them  changes 
in  the  market.  For  instance,  a  10  to  25  cent  advance  in  the  hog  or 
cattle  market,  or  a  10  to  25  cent  drop. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Isn't  it  your  custom  each  day  to  send  wires  out  to 
these  buyers  making  your  suggestions  or  making  statements  in  regard 
to  the  price  at  which  hogs  will  probably  sell  on  the  market. 
'  Mr.  Brown.  No ;  it  is  not  now,  for  the  reason  that  the  Western 
Union  and  the  Postal  Telegraph  services  furnish  three  markets  a  day 
of  that  nature,  which  the  buyer  can  obtain  by  paying  $5  to  $10  a 
month,  so  that  commission  men  do  not  do  that  any  more. 
v  Mr.  Sweet.  But  the  commission  men  furnish  the  information? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Who  furnishes  that  information? 
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Mr.  Brown.  I  think  the  Bureau  of  Markets  largely,  to  the  telegraph 
companies.  The  Bureau  of  Markets  will  furnish  information  on  the 
market  to  anybody  that  wants  it. 

Mr.  Decker.  That  is  the  Government  Bureau  of  Markets  under 
the  Department  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  That  is  under  war  conditions. 

Mr.  Brown.  It  is  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 

Mr.  Sweet.  At  the  present  time  it  is  under  the  food  supply  bill. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  That  is  a  condition  that  has  grown  up  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  it  existed  before  the  war.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  under  the  food  act  or  not. 

'■  Mr.  Sweet.  Before  the  war  the  commission  men  did  furnish  this 
information  to  the  buyers  in  the  country,  did  they  not  ? 
'  Mr.  Brown.  Very  largely.     We  would  quote  them  declines  and 
advances  in  the  market. 

Mr.  Sweet.  And  from  information  that  they  received  from  you: 
they  determined  the  price  that  they  would  pay  farmers  for  their 
stock. 

Mr.  Brown.  From  the  information  that  they  received  or  from  the 
market  papers.  There  are  daily  live-stock  market  papers  that  quote: 
practically  every  sale  that  is  made.  They  quote  the  markets'  and 
these  people  get  this  information  the  next  day.  That  is  really  the 
basis  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Now,  then,  you  said  that  if  this  bill  were  enacted  into 
law  it  would  interfere  with  the  markets  there. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Sweet.  In  other  words,  you  feel  that  the  packers  would  go: 
out  and  purchase  their  stock  direct  from  the  local  buyers  in  the 
Various  towns,  or  from  the  farmers  direct,  and  that  in  a  measure 
would  eliminate  commission  firms,  and  by  the  elimination  of  com^ 
mission  firms  it  would  destroy  the  market  o?  the  farmer?  That  is, 
he  would  not  have  the  facilities  for  the  sale  of  his  products  such 
as  he  has  now. 

Mr.  Brown.  He  would  not  have  the  present  competition.  The. 
stockyards  would  be  there,  but  the  buyer,  in  my  opinion,  would  not 
be  there. 

Mr.  Sweet.  So  you  do  not  suggest  any  legislation  then  as  neces- 
sary to  remedy  the  situation  at  the  Chicago  stockyards? 
:  Mr.  Brown.  No;  I  could  not  suggest  any  legislation  that  would 
reniedy  that,  and  I  believe  that  this  legislation  would  be  a  fatal 
mistake  in  the  matter  of  the  handling  of  live  stock  for  the  farmer* 
and  producers  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Sweet.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask.  ' 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Sanders. 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  want  to  ask  a  question,  Mr.  Brown,  along  certain 
lines  I  am  somewhat  interested  in  myself;  I  was  interested  in  that 
portion  of  your  testimony  where  you  seemed  to  fear  that, legislation 
may  perchance  do  away  with  the  market  at  Chicago  and  at  other 
central  points,  and  force  the  user  of  cattle  to  go  out  in  the,  country 
and  buy,  or  that  the  individual  buyer  would  do  so.  ,  :;.  . 

Mr;  Brown.  Yes,  sir.,:."  •;;_;;,•/.>.:.'.,;  :,;;     ^;!;..">:/  ',,...,    ,-..,         '•   },   u, 
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Mr.  Sanders.  And  you  are  of  the  opinion  that  that  condition  will 
work  to  the  detriment  of  the  producer  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 
,  Mr.  Sanders.  Now,  in  that  connection  I  would  like  to  ask  you. 
with  reference  to  this  situation :  If  that  is  a  fact,  and  I  do  not  dis- 
pute it,  isn't  it  true  that  with  perishable  products  raised  upon  the 
farm  that  the  farmer  has  found  it  very  much  to  his  advantage  not  to 
ship  to  commission  merchants,  but  has  found  that  he  gets  very  much 
better  prices  and  better  treatment  by  selling  direct  to  the  buyer,  at 
the  depot,  for  instance?  For  instance,  down  in  my  country  we  raise 
a  great  many  vegetables,  a  great  many  strawberries,  and  we  used  to 
ship  them  to  Chicago  to  commission  merchants,  and  they  reported 
that  those  strawberries  and  other  perishables  were  selling  so  low 
that  people  were  figuring  on  going  out  of  business.  Then  they  got 
in  another  condition  to  sell  it,  whereby  the  buyer  came  direct  to  the 
country  and  located  on  the  railroad,  where  the  produce  was  brought 
in,  and  there  bought  it  and  paid  cash  for  it,  and  under  that  condition 
our  farmers  have  been  more  prosperous.  Why  wouldn't  the  same 
argument,  apply  as  to  live  stqck?  Why  could  riot  live  stock  be  sold 
to  better  advantage  the  same  as  vegetables  and  strawberries  and 
fruits? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  contend  that  the  farmer  who  feeds  a  drove 
of  cattle,  and  who  feeds  perhaps  only  one  drove  a  year,  and  into 
that  drove  of  cattle  he  puts  all  his  corn,  everything  practically  goes, 
into  that  drove  of  cattle,  or  that  drove  of  hogs,  that  he  should  have 
more  competition  than  one  buyer. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Down  in  my  country,  we  find  that  we  have  competi- 
tion in  these  railroad  towns  for  the  fruits,  that  we  raise,  and  they 
are  shipped  to  Chicago,  where  you  gentlemen  seem  to  think  they 
should  go,  but  we  have  gotten  infinitely  better  results  from  local 
buyers  than  we  did  when  these  things  were  shipped  to  commission 
merchants. 

■  Mr.  Brown.  Well,  in  that  respect  I  am  not"  acquainted  with  farm 
produce  or  the  fruit  business,  and  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  do  not  say  it  is  to  the  detriment  of  the,  cattle  pro- 
ducer, but  I  am  just  trying  to  see  if  you  can  differentiate  between 
too  few  people  as  you  suggest  the  situation  as  we  have  found  it. 

•Mr.  Brown.  Strawberries,  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  all  that  sort 
of  stuff  is  perishable,  and  will  spoil  inside  of  24  hours,  but  cattle  ana 
hogs  will  not. 

Mr.  Sanders.  No;  of  course  fruit  and  strawberries  and  other 
Vegetables  are  more  highly  perishable  than  cattle,  and  still  they  all 
belong  to  the  perishable  class.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  if  the  buyer  went 
out  into  the  country  and  bought,  and  if  that  were  done  to  the  ex- 
tent of  100  per  cent,  then  the  commission  merchant  would  be  like: 
Hamlet  with  the  Prince  of  Denmark  left  out. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  will  say  so. 

Mr.  Sanders.  He  would  be  nom,  est, 

Mr.  Brown.  But  there  is  a  distinction  I  want  to  make  there,  Mr. 
Congressman:  There  is  a  grading  of  cattle  and  hogs  that  is  estab- 
lished in  the  markets..  There-  is,  a  contention  between  buyer  and 
seller  in  the  work  of  the  public  markets.  As  I  have  said  before, 
cattle  will  sell  from  $5  a  hundred  up  to  $19  and  $20  a  hundred,  and 
the  man  in  the  country  does  not  know  what  his  stock  is  worth.    He 
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does  know  what  his  strawberries  are  worth,  and  he  knows  what  his 
cabbages  are  worth. 

Mr.  Sanders.  When  we  shipped  our  strawberries  to  market  they 
were  all  graded  very  low,  I  mean  when  they  reached  Chicago.  Now, 
we  have  local  buyers  and  they  grade  it  very  high. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  may  be.  I  do  not  know  about  the  organization 
of  commission  men  in  Chicago  handling  produce,  although  I  have 
heard  a  lot  of  criticism  of  them. 

Mr.  Sanders.  The  experience  in  my  section  has  been  that  the  local 
buyer  of  what  we  raise  is  infinitely  preferable,  both  in  result  and 
price,  than  to  ship  to  commission  merchants.  I  was  just  wondering 
whether  or  not  the  same  condition  might  not  work  out  in  the  cattle 
market. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  think  the  producer  would  stand  for  the  same 
conditions.    He  wants  competition. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Isn't  this  true:  That  if  I  ship  my  hogs;  for  in- 
stance, and  I  raise  some  few,  if  I  ship  my  hogs  to  market,  you,  as 
my  representative  will  do  the  very  best  you  can  for  me — and. I  say 
that  every  commission  merchant  as  a  rule  does  so  under  the  existing 
conditions.  But  don't  I  have  to  sell  my  hogs  at  what  they  will 
bring  in  that  yard  or  else  pay  the  freight  back  to  my  farm. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  didn't  catch  that  question? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Don't  I  have  to  sell  my  hogs  which  I  send  you,  and 
don't  you  have  to  sell  my  hogs,  once  they  get  into  that  yard,  at  the 
very  best  price  you  can  get  for  the  hogs? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  we  do. 

Mr.  Sanders.  In  other  words,  I  can  not  keep  them  there  and 
feed  them. 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  you  can  not  do  so  profitably  after  a  cer- 
tain age  and  a  certain  amount  of  fat  is  on  the  hogs. 

Mr.  Sanders.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  have  the  two  alternatives,  or  you  have  as  my 
representative,  to  accept  the. best  offer  made  or  ship  them  back  to  me 
upon  my  farm. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  or  to  possibly  ship  them  to  some  other 
market  if  you  wish  them  shipped  there. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Whereas  if  I  keep  my  hogs  on  the  farm  and  the 
local  buyer  comes  to  me  and  offers  me  a  price  that  is  not  satisfac- 
tory, I  have  the  option  of  telling  him  I  won't  take  it. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sanders.  In  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  the  local  buyer  would 
be  an  advantage  to  the  farmer  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  not  for  me.  I  thould  think  if  the  local  buyer 
bid  you  a  price  which  you  did  not  like  you  have  the  chance  to  get 
what  you  think  will  he  a  higher  price,  and  probably  will  be,  by 
shipping  it  direct. 

jK\  Sanders.  I  can  say,  to  the  local  buyer,  I  will  not  take  your 
price,  and  I  can  keep,  my  hogs  upon  my  farm. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sanders.  But  if  I  ship  my  hogs  in  to  you  you  must  sell  them 
at  the  very  best  price  you  are  offered.  ■ 

Mr:  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Sanders.  So  I  find  the  seller  and  producer  have  no  option 
once  they  get  into  the  stock  yards. 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stiness.  In  regard  to  the  question  as  to  the  various  steps  in 
your  business,  Mr.  Brown,  you  said  that  after  the  cattle  had  gotten 
into  the  pens,  it  was  your  business  to  go  out  and  get  bids  for  them? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stiness.  Now  when  you  go  to  get  bids,  do  you  go  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  packing  houses  to  get  bids  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  we  go  to  any  buyers.  He  may  be  a  speculator; 
he  may  be  a  packer's  buyer;  he  may  be  an  Eastern  shipping  buyer. 
We  try  them  all.    "We  try  to  get  the  best  price  we  can.    • 

Mr.  Stiness.  Do  you  go  to  the  packers  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stiness.  And  do  you  go  to  the  different  representatives  of  the 
different  packing  companies? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stiness.  Do  you  find  that  the  price  they  bid  is  the  same  all 
through  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir.    It  is  seldom,  if  ever  the  same. 

Mr.  Stiness.  And  you  also  said  that  you  had  customers  that  dealt 
with  you  for  25  years  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stiness.  Who  consigned  product  to  you.  Don't  you  also  have 
people  who  buy  of  you  regularly?  You  sell  to  certain  people  right 
along,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stiness.  And  they  are  as  much  customers  as  those  that  con- 
sign to  you  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  they  don't  pay  us  anything.  The  customer  in 
the  country  pays  his  commission,  but  the  packer,  we  don't  get  any- 
thing out  of  him.     There  is  no  earning  capacity  there. 

Mr.  Stiness.  You  don't  have  any  orders  than  to  buy  for  a  pack- 
ing concern,  or  something  of  that  kind,  five  cars  of  cattle,  for 
instance  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stiness.  You  haven't  any  such  order  as  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stiness.  How  much  difference  then  do  you  find  in  the  bids 
between  the  various  big  packers,  so-called  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  that  will  vary,  but  I  have  known  a  great  many 
instances  where  they  would  vary  from  25  to  50  cents  a  hundred  on 
hogs;  and  they  would  vary  from  50  cents  to  a  dollar  a  hundred  on 
cattle— different  buyers  of  the  different  packing  concerns. 

Mr.  Stiness.  From  you  experience  in  buying  and  selling  in  the 
market  with  these  packers,  is  there  any  evidence  to  your  mind  that 
there  is  a  combination  to  pay  a  certain  price  for  the  product? 

Mr.  Brown.  No.  there  is  no  evidence,  as  far  as  we  can  see. 

Mr.  Stiness.  That  you  feel  sure  that  you  are  not  wasting  your 
time  if  you  go  from  one  packer's  representative  to  another  to  get 
bids? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stiness.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 
99927— 19— pt  3 18 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Brown,  you  seem  to  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion, from  the  way  you  began  your  statement  to  day,  that  this 
was  primarily  a  Government  ownership  bill? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  arrived  at  that,  Congressman,  from — 

Mr.  Stiness  (interposing).  I  don't  say  how  you  did  it,  but  now 
the  bill  is  not  upon  that  theory  alone.  It  has  been  explained  by  those 
who  sponsored  it  here  that  there  are  three  propositions  involved  in 
it.  One  is  to  restore  competition,  so  far  as  possible,  by  affording 
the  same  facilities  upon  the  same  terms  to  all  shippers  of  the  same 
kind  of  products ;  the  other — if  that  should  not  be  thought  to  be  suf- 
ficient— that  there  should  be  a  license  issued  or  required  to  be  issued 
to  all  dealers,  packers,  a  license  and  regulation  through  license,  mak- 
ing the  conditions  upon  which  they  might  do  this  business  as  inter- 
state commerce.  The  third  and  last,  that  if  this  was  not  thought 
sufficient,  the  Government  should  own  the  stockyards  and  cars,  the 
cattle  cars — I  mean  the  refrigerator  cars.  The  theory  is  that  it  is 
preferable  to  take  the  stock  cars,  the  reirigerator  cars,  away  from 
any  packer  or  any  private  owner,  and  force  the  railroad  companies  to 
own  them  and  operate  them  free  alike  to  all  packers;  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto  that  the  railroad  companies  should  own  all  the  stock- 
yards, being  a  terminal  facility  and  a  public  facility  subject  to 
Federal  regulation. 

Mr.  Brown.  So  I  understood. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  is  contemplated,  as  I  understand  it, 
by  the  sponsors  of  the  bill,  as  more  desirable  than  Government  own- 
ership, and  that  Government  ownership  is  only  to  be  a  last  resort 
in  case  these  should  fail,  or  that  Congress  in  its  wisdom  should  think 
it  better  to  own  them  than  to  force  the  railroads  to  own  them.  That, 
I  want  to  say,  is  what  I  understand  to  be  the  scope  of  the  bill,  and 
its  primary  object  is  not  to  force  Government  ownership. 

Mr.  Montague.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  great  respect  for  your  state- 
ment of  the  bill,  I  would  not  have  the  witness  understand  that  that 
is  the  opinion  of  all  the  members  of  the  Committee — at  least,  cer- 
tainly, it  is  not  my  own. 

The  Chairman.  I  said  the  "  sponsors  "  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Montague.  So  far  as  I  understand,  the  very  first  section, 
not  the  third  and  last  alternative,  provides  for  absolute  acquisition 
and  ownership  of  these  things. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  doesn't  make  it  compulsory. 

Mr.  Montague.  It  gives  the  Government  the  power  to  do  these 
things. 

The  Chairman.  Undoubtedly,  the  Government  would  not  expect 
to  license  itself  if  it  expected  to  own  them,  so  the  very  license 
feature  itself  would  show  at  once — would  require  the  railroad  com- 
panies to  own  and  operate  the  special  facility  cars  and  the  stock- 
yards, and  that  provision  could  not  possibly  apply  to  Government 
ownership. 

Mr.  Montague.  I  did  not  mean  to  enter  into  any  argument  but  I 
do  not  wish  this  witness,  a  very  prominent  gentleman  to  understand 
that  the  interpretation  of  the  bill  by  the  Chairman  is  the  interpreta- 
tion entertained  by  all  the  members  of  the  Committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  wish  to  do  that.  I  say  the  sponsors  of 
the  bill.    I  am  not  classing  you  as  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill. 
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Mr.  Parker,  of  New  Jersey.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  one  very  great  doubt  as  to  what  is  intended,  because 
we  do  not  know  exactly  what  terms,  and  what  strict  terms,  may 
be  put  in  those  licenses. 

The  Chairman.  That  the  Committee  and  Congress  can  determine. 
Now  I  only  want  to  ask  Mr.  Brown  a  very  few  questions  for  my  own 
information. 

What  is  the  name,  the  designated  name  or  title  of  the  stockyards 
at  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  Union  Stock  Yards  &  Transit  Co. 

The  Chairman.  The  Union  Stock  Yards  &  Transit  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  owns  the  Union  Stock  Yards  &  Transit  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  dont'  know.  I  have  heard,  but  I  don't  know  of  my 
own  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  is  owned  by  a  New  Jersey  corporation, 
isn't  it  ? ' 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  New  Jersey  corporation  is,  in  turn, 
owned  by  a. Maine  corporation,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  you  are  telling  me  news  there.  I  personally 
don't  know  who  is  the  owner  of  the  stockyards. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Maine  corporation  is  owned  by  whom  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  don't  know  that  either. 

The  Chairman.  What  interest,  if  you  know — how  much  interest — 
I  don't  mean  to  a  dollar's  worth  or  anything  of  that  sort — what  in- 
terest do  the  five  great  packing  companies,  with  which  you  are 
familiar,  own,  directly  or  indirectly,  through  themselves  or  others, 
or  corporate  control,  the  stockyards,  the  Union  Stock  Yards  in  Chi- 
cago? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  personally  don't  know  that  any  packer  owns  any 
interest  in  the  Chicago  stockyards,  other  than  the  testimony  that  was 
given  in  connection  with  the  Heney  investigation,  which  claimed 
that  Armour  &  Co.  had  acquired  a  certain  percentage  of  the  stock 
of  the  stockyards. 

The  Chairman.  In  an  indirect  way,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes.  I  don't  think,  from  all  I  can  learn,  that  there  is 
any  other  packer  who  has  any  interest  in  the  Union  Stock  Yards. 

,  The  Chairman.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment owned  those  yards,  that  the  probabilities  were  that  the  five  big 
companies  would  not  operate  through  the  yards,  would  not.  buy 
there,  and  would  go  out  and  buy  independently. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  their  buying  power  in  the  Union  Stock  Yards, 
if  the  packing  ownership  or  part  ownership  was  eliminated,  would 
have  a  tendency  to  cause  them  to  go  into  the  country  and  buy 
direct. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  the  Government  owned  them  or  whether 
the  railroads  owned  them  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  anybody  except  as  it  is  now  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Unless  they  have  an  interest  in  the  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  they  have  a  financial  interest  in  the  finan- 
cial prosperity  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  That  then  they  would  not  patronize  them  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  didn't  say  they  would  not  patronize  them ;  I  think 
they  would  gradually  decrease. 

The  Chairman.  But  by  buying  elsewhere.  It  couldn't  decrease 
unless  they  decreased  their  business  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  do  admit  and  claim  that  it  is  a  decided 
advantage  to  a  packer  to  own  or  to  have  an  interest  in  the  stockyards 
in  which  he  buys  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  did  not  claim  that  for  the  packer;  I  claim  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  for  any  of  the  large  markets  to  have  a  packer  inter- 
est in  that  market. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  stockyards  only. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  talking  about  stockyards. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  a  stockyard,  so  far  as  it  is  physically  con- 
cerned— I  don't  mean  the  market  facilities  and  opportunities  of  com- 
mission men  to  buy  and  sell  like  yours — but  in  so  far  as  it  physically 
takes  care  of  the  cattle  shipped  in  and  shipped  out,  is  not  that  essen- 
tially a  terminal  service? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  think  it  should  be  so  construed;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  isn't  it  natural  and  proper  that  the  trans- 
portation company — the  railroad  company — should  furnish  its  own 
terminal  service,  in  so  far  as  the  terminal  features  go  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Theoretically,  I  think  it  is ;  practically,  I  don't  think 
it  is.     I  don't  think  it  will  work  out. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  then,  if  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  railroads 
to  shift  their  burden,  their  responsibility,  in  Chicago,  and  not  own 
the  stockyards,  so  far  as  terminal  facilities  are  concerned,  then  they 
should  not  own  them  anywhere?  If  it  is  practically  a  bad  thing — 
theoretically  good  and  practically  bad— what  is  the  reason  that  it 
wouldn't  apply  all  the  way  through  with  any  kind  of  a  stockyard 
anywhere  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  personally  think  that  the  producer,  the  commission 
man,  anybody  who  handles  live  stock  will  get  better  service  from  a 
stockyard  organization  that  has  to  deliver  goods  and  has  to  furnish 
all  facilities,  than  they  -would  if  it  was  coupled  up  with  some  rail- 
road company. 

The  Chairman.  Then  wouldn't  that  run  "through  the  whole  rail- 
road problem,  that  all  terminal  facilities — I  mean  terminals  where 
goods  of  any  kind  are  shipped  or  stored  temporarily — wouldn't  that 
same  principle  and  practically  the  same  reason  apply  to  all  products 
as  well  as  cattle  and  hogs? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  there  is  a  distinction  between  live  and  dead 
products;  dead  freight  and  live  freight. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  there  is,  no  doubt,  in  practice,  but  what  there 
is  a  difference.  In  principle,  I  can't  see  any  difference  in  saying  the 
railroad  shall  own  all  of  its  terminal  facilities  but  may  not  own 
these  facilities  in  parts. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  don't  think  the  railroads  would  hire  the  big  men 
that  are  in  control  of  the  stockyards — that  is,  are  in  the  official 
capacity  of  running  the  stockyards.  I  don't  think  they  would  pay 
the  salaries  and  get  the  ability  that  is  necessary  to  organize  and  fur- 
nish the  service  and  facilities  that  the  stockyards  require. 
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The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  they  wouldn't  spend  that  much 
money  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And,  therefore,  they  would  not  have  as  great  a 
claim  or  absorb  as  great  an  amount  of  the  value  of  the  live-stock 
business  as  it  now  done. 

Mr.  Brown.  It  is  a  business  peculiar  to  itself,  I  think;  that  is 
what  I  am  trying  to  convey  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  the  consumer  and  the  producer,  together, 
have  to  stand  all  and  every  profit  and  charge  made  upon  any  portion 
of  that  business,  in  the  last  analysis  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  in  the  last  analysis  it  does  work  out  that 
way,  Mr.  Sims. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  a  railroad  company  can  get  this  service 
done  for  less  money,  so  far  as  the  terminal  features  of  it  are  con- 
cerned, then  there  will  be  that  lightening  of  a  burden  upon  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  to  that  extent,  would  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  don't  think  they  can  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  they  would  not  give  as  much. 

Mr.  Brown.  They  would  not  give  as  much,  and,  therefore,  the 
people  would  not  get  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  Why  wouldn't  they  give  as  much,  if  it  is  worth  it  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  They,  don't  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  would  add  to  their  business,  why  wouldn't 
they  give  it  ? 

;    Mr.  Brown.  For  some  reason  or  other,  they  would  not  do  it.     They 
run  stockyards  now. 

The  Chairman.  Not  at  Chicago? 

Mr.  Brown.  No;  they  run  the  Buffalo  stockyards. 

The  Chairman.  Where  else  do  they  run  and  operate  any  great 
stockyard  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  understand  they  run  the  stockyards  at  Buffalo.  In 
all  of.  these  so-called  concentration  points  they  have  stockyards  that 
they  run  or  lease. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  rule  they  do  not.    Isn't  that  correct? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  do  not  run  any  great  big  stockyards. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  just  had  an  instance  here  where  the 
Pennsylvania  Eailroad  Co.  had  leased  its  stockyards  in  Jersey  City 
for  a  period,  and  the  lease  ran  out.  It  re-leased  them,  and  were 
offered  as  much  as  $50,000  a  year  by  one  packer,  and  for  some  reason 
or  other  they  afterwards  took  $25,000  from  another  packer  and  let 
it  go  at  that.  Now  I  don't  want  to  be  unjust  or  enter  into  a  contro- 
versiar  question,  because  I  know  that  you  are  certainly  competent 
to  answer  any  questions  that  any  of  us  can  answer,  and  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned  I  accept  your  answers  as  being  absolutely  candid,  and 
you  certainly  know,  or  ought  to  know,  what  you  are  talking  about, 
and  as  there  is  another  witness  coming  on,  while  I  would  like  to  go 
into  a  very  extended  inquiry,  because  I  think  you  can  furnish  the  in- 
formation we  need  from  the  standpoint  that  you  occupy,  I  will 
refrain  from  it. 

Mr.  Esch.  Just  one  question  has  occurred  to  me.  It  has  been 
stated  in  this  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  that  one  of 
the  instrumentalities  of  the  packers  in  aiding  them  in  dominating 
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the  field  was  the  ownership  and  control  of  banks  located  within  the 
stockyards  limit,  such  as  you  have  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Esch.  That  the  ownership  and  operation  of  such  banks  with- 
in stockyards  limits  would  imply  the  exclusion  of  other  banks  in  a 
certain  zone  beyond  the  stockyards,  and  that  it  gave  them  an  undue 
advantage.  Now,  you  as  a  commission  merchant  would  know  the 
effect  of  such  ownership  and  control  by  the  packers  of  such  banks; 
what  have  you  to  say  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  What  is  the  question?  Do  I  know  whether  there  is 
ownership  by  packers  of  banks? 

Mr.  Esch.  No;  what  is  the  effect  of  such  ownership,  and  does  it 
give  them  any  particular  advantage? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  it  does  not  in  Chicago,  because  there  are  so  many 
banks  that,  for  instance,  if  the  two  banks  of  the  Chicago  Stockyards 
should  not  offer  the  facilities  on  loans  or  in  service,  we  could  go  right 
down  town  to  twenty  or  thirty  other  banks.  It  does  not  apply  at 
Chicago ;  it  does  at  some  other  markets,  but  I  have  never  heard  ®f  an 
instance  where  the  banks,  either  the  packers  through  the  banks  or 
the  banks  themselves,  have  shown  any  discrimination  on  loans ;  have 
shown  any  discrimination  against  a  producer  or  against  the  com- 
mission men,  because  of  any  act  that  they  might  not  approve  of. 
Is  that  answering  your  question? 

Mr.  Esch.  Yes ;  that  is  part  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Doremtts.  Mr.  Brown,  it  is  quite  evident  that  you  are  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  this  bill  because  you  believe  that  it  will  tend 
to  destroy  the  livestock  market. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Doremus.  I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  the  reasons  for  your  be- 
lief. For  instance,  this  bill  provides,  among  other  things,  that  the 
packers  shall  operate  under  a  license  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Now  is  there  anything  in  that  which,  in  your  opin- 
ion, would  tend  to  destroy  the  livestock  market? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  the  license  feature? 
'  Mr.  Doremus.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brown.  No;  I  don't  think  there  is. 

Mr.  Doremus.  You  are  operating  under  a  license  now,  aren't  you? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.  I  don't  think  that  they  really  object  to  that. 
I  think  we  all  look  at  that  more  as  you  would  look  at  the  bank  ex- 
aminer examining  the  accounts  of  a  bank ;  and  if  he  finds  anything 
wrong  he  reports  it. 

Mr.  Doremus.  And  from  you  point  of  view  you  discover  nothing 
harmful  in  the  proposed  license  system  as  embodied  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  Brown.  Only  as  a  general  criticism.  It  seems  to 'me  that  if 
any  part  of  the — or  all  of  the — livestock  industry  should  be  put 
under  license,  that  all  industries  handling  food  products  should  be 
licensed. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Then  you  feel  that  to  single  out  the  packers  and 
subject  them  to  a  license  system  would.work  a  discrimination  against 
them? 

Mr. -Brown.  Well,  I •  feel  the  same  way  about. them  that  I  feel 
about  the  commission  men,  if  we  were  singled  out  and  were  the 
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only  branch  of  the  live-stock  industry  that  was  put  under  license. 
It  would  look  as  if  there  were  some  reasons  for  going  under  license; 
that  we  had  to  be  watched,  that  there  was  something  going  on. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Well,  you  say  "we."     Of  course  I  am  referring 
now  to  the  packers,  and  you  are  operating  entirely  independent  of 
the  packers? 
„.  Mr.  Browh.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Doremus.  But  at  the  present  time  you  can  not  point  out  any- 
thing that  would  be  particularly  harmful  to  the  packing  industry 
as  a  whole  by  requiring  them  to  operate  under  a  license  system? 

Mr.  Beown.  No,  sir;  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Now  the  bill  also  provides,  among  other  things, 
that  the  United  States  may  acquire  and  operate  stockyards,  refrig- 
erator cars,  specially  equipped  cars,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  Now  what  is  there  in  that  that  would  be  particularly  harm- 
ful to  the  packing  industry? 

Mr.  Brown.  Why,  first,  on  refrigerator  cars — I  am  not  an  expert 
in  that  distribution  end  of  the  business ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  what- 
ever with  the  packing  business,  but  if  at  present  the  refrigerator 
■cars  were  placed  under  absolute  railroad  jurisdiction,  as  against 
the  owning  of  these  refrigerator  cars  by  packing,  the  distribution 
would  be  almost  cut  in  two;  that  is,  that  the  facilities  would  be 
immediately  decreased.  I  think  you  gentlemen  all  know  that  the 
percentage  of  operation  on  refrigerator  cars  shows,  on  packer-owned 
refrigerator  cars,  about,  say,  78  per  cent  of  the  handling  of  the  cars 
in  transit  from  the  point  of  origin  to  the  point  of  destination.  The 
refrigerator  cars  owned  by  the  railroads,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
are  not  operated  to  over  about  38  or  40  per  cent  of  efficiency.  That 
is  one  objection  I  have. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Supposing  they  were  operated  under  the  control 
•of  the  Government,  as  provided  in  this  bill,  and  not  by  the  railroads 
at  all.  In  other  words,  let  us  assume  that  this  bill  becomes  a  law 
and  that  the  President  proceeds  under  the  authority  conferred  by 
it  to  acquire  all  of  the  refrigerator  cars  in  the  United  States ;  what 
would  be  the  condition  of  affairs  then  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  that  as  far  as  distribution,  the  facilities. 
the  efficiency  in  handling  cars  is  concerned,  it  would  immediately 
deteriorate. 

Mr.  Doremus.  And  what  is  the  ground  for  that  opinion? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  the  only  comparison  I  have  to  make  is  the  way 
ithey  are  handled  now. 

Mr.  Doremus.  The  way  they  are  handled  now?  Aren't  they 
handled  now  by  the  same  men  that  handled  them  before  the  Govern- 
ment took  control? 

Mr.  Brown.  As  I  understand  it,  the  packers  all  have  traffic  ex- 
perts. They  know  just  exactly  what  train  these  beef  or  re- 
frigerator cars  are  going  out  on;  they  make  those  schedules,;  they 
are  hired  and  given  salaries  anywhere  from'  $8,000,  $10,000  to  $15,000 
•a  year  to  facilitate  transportation ;  to  use  all  of  the  knowledge  that 
they  have  in  their  possession  to  move  those  cars  to  the  greatest 
possible  efficiency.  The  independent  cars,  the  refrigerator  cars, 
owned  by  the  railroads  have  no  such  group  of  experts  looking  after 
them. 
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Mr.  Doremus.  But  so  far  as  the  physical  work  of  moving  the 
cars  and  the  trains  that  move  this  live  stock  to  Chicago,  and  move  out 
any  product,  is  concerned,  it  is  in  the  same  hands  that  it  was  before? 

Mr.  Brown.  You  make  that  statement.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is 
or  not. 

Mr.  Doremxjs.  I  am  putting  it  in  the  form  of  a  question. 

Mr.  Brown.  If  it  is  in  the  same  hands,  they  certainly  are  not 
operating  as  efficiency  as  they  did  before. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Well,  if  they  are  not  operating  as  efficiently  as 
before,  what  reason  would  you  assign  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  my  own  reason.  I  think  that  the  labor  unions 
that  control  the  different  zones  of  activity  in  the  service  of  rail- 
roads feel  that  they  are  not  working  for  an  industrial  concern.  They 
are  working  for  the  Government  and  they  will  come  pretty  nearly 
doing  as  they  damn  please;  and  if  anybody  kicks,  the  common  re- 
sponse is,  "  Take  it  up  with  McAdoo." 

Mr.  Doremus.  Don't  you  think 

Mr.  Brown  (interposing).  Instead  of  taking  it  up  with  the  di- 
vision superintendent  or  general  superintendent  or  president  of 
the  road. 

Mr.  Doremus.  I  suppose  that  you  will  agree  that  the  division 
superintendent,  the  yardmasters,  and  the  different  men  connected 
with  the  railroad  organizations  have  been  trying  to  give  the  Govern- 
ment as  good  serive  during  the  war  as  they  did  before  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  some  doubt  about  that.  I  think  almost  ail 
employees— that  is,  of  the  Government  employees  in  the  railroads,, 
for  instance,  from  the  division  superintendent  up,  would  like  to 
see  the  railroads  get  back  under  individual  ownership. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Well,  I  think  that  is  true  of  some  of  them.  We 
are  interested  in  this  question,  I  might  state,  Mr.  Brown,  because 
we  have  sometime  got  to  pass  on  the  question  of  what  we  are  go- 
ing to  do  with  the  railroads.  Now  have  you  given  any  consider- 
able thought  to  the  question  of  whether  these  delinquencies  and 
the  want  of  efficiency  that  you  have  observed  during  the  last  year 
or  year  and  a  half,  are  due  primarily  to  abnormal  conditions  grow- 
ing out  of  the  war,  or  to  the  fact  that  they  are  now  under  Govern- 
ment operation? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  the  morale  of  the  average  railway  employee,, 
in  my  opinion,  distinctly  deteriorated  when  the  railroads  went  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Might  I  ask  a  question  there?  I 
want  to  ask,  when  you  speak  of  a  license,  you  mean  simply  a  license- 
to  do  business  and  to  keep  accounts,  do  you?  Or  do  you  mean  a 
license  which  would  provide,  for  instance,  that  no  person  who  had 
a  license  as  a  packer  should  own  any  separate  cars  for  himself,  be- 
cause that  provision  might  go  into  the  license. 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  the  provisions  of  the  li- 
cense would  be,  but  on  the  uniform  license,  that  would  not  carry 
anything  further  than  the  investigation  or  penalization  of  a  license 
fee  for  having  done  something  wrong,  or  not  having  done  some- 
thing. I  don't  think  any  branch  of  the  live-stock  business  would 
object  to  such  a  license. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  No;  but  I  am  talking  now  about 
the  person  who  drew  these  licenses.     Suppose  the  commission  that 
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drew  these  licenses  thought  it  right  to  provide  that  no  packers 
should  own  any  refrigerator  cars;  that  they  should  all  be  owned 
by  the  railroads;  that  no  packers  should  have  any  interest  in  any 
stockyards,  but  that  they  should  all  be  owned  by  the  railroads,  etc., 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  that  any  such  feature,  any  licensing  clause 
that  did  anything  to  effect  the  ownership  of  the  refrigerator  car 
lines  by  the  packers,  would  hurt  the  distribution  of  meats;  that  in 
turn  would  back  up  on  the  live-stock  market  and  would  hurt  the 
buying  power,  and  eventually  it  would  hurt  the  producer. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Don't  you  think  that  legislation — 
or  at  least  action — is  needed  to  make  the  railroads  furnish  equal 
facilities  for  all  refrigerator  cars'? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir ;  I  approve  of  that. 

Mr.  "Parker  of  New  Jersey.  What  would  you  provide,  that  they 
should  be  run  on  express  trains  or  run  on  passenger  trains,  or  how 
would  you  do,  establish  schedules,  or  how  would  you  do  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  would  provide  for  that -by  seeing  that  the  inde- 
pendently owned  or  railroad-owned  refrigerator  car  lines  were  given 
every  facility  that  the  packer-owned  car  lines  were  given. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  And  what  would  be  the  form  of  that, 
legislation  or  simply  an  action  of  the  railroad  management  to  see 
that  that  was  done,  in  holding  them  strictly  to  their  duty  to  give 
equal  facilities? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  the  legislation  would  help.  The  other  would 
follow,  I  think. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one  question  that  I  would  like 
to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  doing  all  this  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Houx. 

Mr.  Sweet.  You  stated  that  was  a  representative  of  the  farmers' 
associations  there  engaged  in  the  live-stock  business,  the  selling  of 
live  stock. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Do  you  know  what  association  that  is  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  can't  state  the  exact  name.  It  is  called  an  "  Equity 
Live  Stock  Shippers  Association,"  I  think. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Do  you  know  whether  the  American  National  Farmers 
Cooperative  Association  of  Nebraska  has  ever  made  application  to 
your  organization  for  admission  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  have  not ;  not  since  I  have  been  president  of  the 
Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange,  and  not  to  my  knowledge  previous 
to  that. 

Mr.  Sweet.  That  is  all  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Just  one  question,  Mr.  Brown.  You  have  stated, 
and  in  pretty  emphatic  terms,  and  I  suppose  you  know— or  think  you 
know— what  you  are  talking  about,  that  the  ordinary  railway  opera- 
tion since  the  railways,  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
has  been  very  inefficient  and  has  deteriorated  ? 

Mr.  Brown-.  I  think  it  has. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  suppose  you  also  know  that  it  is  a  fact 
that  during  this  period  of  operation  the  railroads  have  delivered 
more  tons  of  freight,  have  made  more  ton-miles  than  they  ever  did 
before  in  the  history  of  the  country  for  the  same  length  of  time. 
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Mr.  Brown.  And  they  have  run  their  trains  at  less  mileage  per 
ton  than  they  ever  have  done  before. 

The  Chairman.  But  transportation  is  the  movement  of  property 
and  persons,  it  is  not,  from  one  place  to  another,  and  if  they  have 
done  more  of  that  moving  in  the  same  time,  under  all  the  handicaps 
of  war,  do  you  feel  that  you  are  warranted  in  saying  that  a  state  of 
paralytic  inefficiency  has  existed  during  this  period  ol  time? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  don't  wish  to  criticise  any  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  state  of  war,  "but  the  facts  exists.  I  am  merely  speaking 
of  facts. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  they  are  doing  more  service  and  doing  it 
in  the  same  length  of  time,  moving  more  persons  and  property  than 
they  ever  did  before  in  a  like  period  of  time,  how  can  you  con- 
sistently charge  inefficiency?     We  judge  them  by  their  fruits. 

Mr.  Brown.  Because,  I  think,  they  could  have  been  operated  more 
efficiently  than  they  have  been. 

The  Chairman.  And  could  have  delivered  more? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  these  railway  officials  that  have  been 

operating  the  railroads  for  the  Government  in  time  of  war,  have  not 

'  exercised  that  patriotic  motive  that  sent  men  to  the  battle  line,  and 

they  have  not  operated  these  railroads  as  efficiently  as  they  would 

if  private  capital  had  been  getting  the  reward  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  You  are  saying  that.     I  am  not  saying  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  talking  about  the  conclusion.  We  are  very 
much  obliged  to  j^ou.     We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Houx. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  EDWARD  W.  HOUX,  OF  KANSAS  CITY,  MO., 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  KANSAS  CITY  LIVE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

Mr.  Hotrx.  Now  did  you  want  a  statement  from  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  in  your  own  way  to  make  your  own 
statement,  Mr.  Houx. 

Mr.  Houx.  I  want  to  be  brief,  and  I  will  say  that  I  don't  agree 
with  Mr.  Brown  in  every  particular. 

Some  months  ago,  when  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  made  their 
report  to  the  President,  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  wired 
to  Washington  that  the  report  was  irregular,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  and  the  Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Exchange,  through  its  director, 
thought  they  were  taking  them  into  their  own  hands  a  little,  and  we 
passed  a  resolution  unanimously,  by  the  directors  of  the  Kansas 
City  Live  Stock  Exchange,  upholding  the  report  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  as  a  whole,  not  specifically  of  course,  and  on  that 
ground  we  are  on  record.    We  can  not  go  back  on  thnt. 

I  have  not  read  the  bill  here.  I  did  get  a  copy  of  it  yesterday 
afternoon,  but  we  were  very  busy  yesterday  and  I  nave  not  read  the 
bill.  Now,  in  some  respects,  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  a  splendid  bill,  but 
in  pne  point  I  think  I  will  have  to  take  issue.  That  would  be  the  owner- 
ship of  the  stockyards.  We  are  on  record  as  the  National  Live 
Stock  Exchange  asking  the  Government  to  divorce  the  stockyards 
from  packer' control  and  also  from  railroad  control.  Some  of  the 
stockyards  in  the  country  are  owned  by  railroads  at  the  terminal 
stations.    We  thought  that  their  service  was  inefficient;  we  felt  that 
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the  packers  owning  the  stockyards  in  some  respects  was  detrimental 
to  the  trade  as  a  whole,  because  where  packers  owned  the  stock- 
yards, for  the  most  part,  they  prorated  the  profits  around  among 
■themselves;  they  would  naturally  discriminate  against  other  pack- 
ing companies  coming  into  that  yard  and  establishing  themselves; 
they  would  discriminate  against  these  independent  packing  houses 
coming,  in  the  way  of  not  letting  them  participate  in  the  rendering 
plants  and  other  privileges  that  go  along  with  the  ownership  of 
stockyards.  And  inasmuch  as  the  commission  men  and  exchanges 
were  for  the  service  of  the  producers  all  over  this  big  country,  we 
thought  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  our  producers  to  protest 
against  this  packer  control.  Now  we  stand  on  that.  We  haven't 
any  row  to  make  with  the  packer ;  we  deal  with  him  every  day ; 
we  would  like  to  enlarge  the  facilities  of  the  stockyards,  bring  in 
more  packers,  bring  in  more  buyers  and  get  the  highest  dollar  for 
our  customer's  products  every  day  of  the  year;  and  our  duty  and  in- 
terest is  to  work  for  the  producer  of  this  county,  day  in  and  clay  out, 
without  favor  to  any  man  living.  And  in  that  respect  we  probably 
run  counter  to  the  packers'  interest. 

I  want  to  be  brief  in  this  matter,  and  I  believe  that  is  all  I  have 
to  say  in  my  opening  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Now  do  any  members  of  the  Committee  wish  to 
ask  any  questions  of  Mr.  Houx  ? 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Why  don't  you  want  the  railroads  to 
have  them  ? 

Mr.  Houx.  Well,  sir,  one  reason  that  we  don't  want  the  railroads 
to  have  them,  we  don't  believe  they  would  give  efficient  service.  We 
have  found  that  the  railroads  are  very  slow  in  delivering  live 
stock — miserably  so.  They  hold  these  cattle  in  the  terminals  many 
times  four  hours  or  five  hours,  until  they  get  a  great  big  drag  of  one 
•hundred  cars  before  they  pull  them  in.  Now  whether  if  they 
sowned  the  yards  that  would  expedite  matters  or  not  we  don't 
dmow,  but  we  have  found  railroad  efficiency  before  the  war  and  dur- 
ing the  war  lax.  They  are  immense  institutions,  and  personally  I 
would  rather  the  Government  would  own  the  stockyards  absolutely 
than  to  have  the  railroads  own  them.  I  would  much  rather  we 
would  have  independent  stockyards,  separate  and  apart  from  any 
packer  interest  or  commission  man  interest,  or  anybody  else's. 

The  Chairman.  Or  transportation  interest? 

Mr.  Houx.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely  free  of  anything.  Then  compe- 
<tion  between  the  stockyards  would  bring  about  efficiency.  If  the 
packers  owned  them  all,  they  are  not  interested  in  the  efficiency.  If 
the  railroad  corporation  would  own  them  all,  even  regulated  as  it 
may  be  after  the  war1— I  am  not  predicting  what  would  happen,  but 
I  am  quite  sure  our  efficiency  will  fall  down  terribly.  And,  last  of 
all,  I  would  object  to  the  railroads  owning  the  stockyards  as  ter- 
minals. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  think  about  the  municipalities 
owning  them ;  say,  Chicago  owned  hers  and  Kansas  City  owned  hers? 

Mr.  Houx.  That  would  be  very  much  better;  but  if  they  were  pri- 
vately owned,  as  they  were  before  the  packers  got  into  the  stock- 
yards business,  I  believe  they  would  be  more  efficient. 

Now,  I  am  not  criticizing  Mr.  Brown's  view,  and  I  am  not  criticiz- 
ing any  other  member's  view,  but  I  can  remember  when  the  stock- 
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yard  companies  all  over  this  country  were  independently  owned.  I 
can  remember  when  the  Kansas  City  stockyards  were  independently 
owned. 

The  Chairman.  Neither  controlled  by  the  railroads  nor  the 
packers  ? 

Mr.  Houx.  No ;  they  were  independent,  and  I  think  we  got  better 
service  then  than  we  do  now.  I  am  quite  sure  that  was  the  case  in 
Kansas  City.  I  make  that  statement  unequivocally,  without  any 
qualification  to  anybody,  because  I  have  been  there  for  18  years,  and 
I  have  tried  to  build  up  a  market  at  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  Decker.  What  would  you  think  about  it  if  we  had  it  arranged 
so  the  packers  could  not  own  an  interest  in  the  stockyards  ?  Would 
there  be  any  trouble  getting  independent  people  to  put  their  capi- 
tal in? 

Mr.  Houx.  Well,  I  don't  think  there  would.  Now,  Mr.  Brown 
thinks  that  if  you  drive  the  packers  away  from  the  stockyards  it 
would  drive  the  packers  away  from  Chicago.  That  might  be  true 
to  some  extent.  I  believe  they  would  make  a  bluff  along  that  line; 
but  I  believe  that  more  independent  packing  houses  would  come  to 
Kansas  City,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  do  everything  in  its  power,  up  to  financing  independent  packing 
companies,  because  the  buyers  are  remarkably  few  at  all  these  mar- 
kets. When  the  five  big  packers  get  through  bidding  on  your  stuft, 
it  is  about  all  there  is  to  it,  so  far  as  fat  cattle  are  concerned.  Now, 
what  amount  of  competition  there  is  among  them  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say.  I  think  there  is  some.  I  think  there  is  an  amount  of  compe- 
tition among  them.  They  all  like  to  do  about  all  the  business  they 
can,  and  I  believe  they  want  to  pay  fairly  good  prices  as  between 
themselves,  but  where  that  limit  is  I  don't  know.  I  sell  cattle.  I 
don't  sell  hogs,  and  it  may  be  that  the  cattle  industry  has  a  widei 
outlet  than  the  hog  industry.  It  may  be  that  a  farmer  would  be 
foolish  enough  sometimes  to  come  in  and  bid  against  a  packer  on  a 
bunch  of  fairly  fat  cattle.  In  that  event  he  would  certainly  get 
them.  If  he  bid  a  dime  more  or  a  nickle  more,  or  anything  else,  he 
would  get  those  cattle.  He  would  probably  take  them  to  his  feed  lot 
to  speculate  on  them  for  30  days  or  60  days — make  Christmas  cattle, 
as  the  case  might  be.  But,  of  course,  eventually  the  packer  gets 
them-  He  would  be  betting  on  what  the  market  would  be  30  days  or 
60  days  hence.  In  that  way  we  probably  have  a  little  wider  outlet 
in  the  cattle  industry  than  we  do  for  hogs,  because  nobody  is  going 
to  buy  fat  hogs  and  ship  them  back  to  the  country  to  see  what  the 
market  will  be  10  days  away. 

Mr.WiNSLOw.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  knows  any 
cattle-yard  terminals  owned  by  railroads? 

Mr.  Houx.  Well,.  I  think  most  of  them  have  been  eliminated. 
There  are  some  small  concentration  points  in  Iowa,  and  there  used 
to  be  one — the  Wiggins  Ferry  Co.  in  St.  Louis  had  such  a  place,  and 
I  have  understood  the  Pittsburg  yard  was  practically  owned  by  the 
railroads,  but  I  am  not  posted  on  that. 

Mr.  Winslow.  You  mean  terminals  for  the  sale  or  to  bring  them  to- 
gether for  shipment  ? 
Mr.  Houx.  No,  for  sale. 
Mr.  Winslow.  You  think  Pittsburg  is? 
Mr.  Houx.  It  was  at  one  time  owned  by  some  railroad. 
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Mr.  Winslow.  In  Kansas  City  has  an  independent  packer  as  good 
a  show  as  one  of  the  big  ones  for  getting  the  animals  sent  in  there 
for  sale? 
Mr.  Houx.  Oh,  yes ;  anybody  can  buy  the  cattle  in  Kansas  City. 
Mr.  Winslow.  Can  he  get  ample  pens  and  places  for  them? 
Mr.  Houx.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Can  he  get  every  accommodation  needed? 
Mr.  Houx.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Do  you  have  in  mind  any  cases  where  the  power 
of  the  big  packer  has  been  exercised  in  a  way  to  reduce  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  small  packer? 

Mr.  Houx.  Well,  some  years  ago  the'railroads  discriminated  against 
the  smaller  packer  and  the  small  buyer  shipping  out  of  there.  We 
used  to  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble  getting  cars  for  smaller  packers 
who  were  shipping  cattle,  for  instance,  to  St.  Louis  for  the  independ- 
ent plants. 
p     Mr.  Winslow.  I  mean  in  recent  years. 

j      Mr.  Houx.  Well,  no,  I  don't  think  so,  since — at  least  since  the  war 

came  up.    Everybody  was  short  of  cars  sometimes,  you  understand. 

i     Mr.  Winslow.  Do  you  happen  to  have  in  mind  any  instances  where 

the  independent  packers  have  not  got  a  fair  show  all  around  in  the 

use  of  the  yards  ? 

Mr.  Houx.  No,  not  in  the  use — in  the  facilities  of  the  yard,  you 
mean? 
Mr.  Winslow.  Yes. 

Mr.  Houx.  No,  I  think  he  gets  a  square  deal  on  the  facilities  of  the 
yards. 

Mr.  Winslow.  And  any  such  suggestion  that  he  does  not  get  a 
square  deal  in  moving  his  stuff  through  the  switching  of  the  rail- 
roads, coming  and  going,  is  that  true? 
Mr.  Houx.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Is  there  any  reason,  other  than  commercial  ability 
to  do  business,  why  the  independents,  the  small  packers,  should  not 
get  on  as  well  as  the  big  ones  and  make  a  profit? 

Mr.  Houx.  Only  in, this  way  now:  we  have  a  small  independent 
concern  in  Kansas  City,  the  Ruddy  Packing  Co.  He  makes  the  sixth 
packer  in  Kansas  City.  Along  with  these  packer  industries  and  these 
yard-controlled  and  stockyard  ownership  there  are  always  some  ad- 
juncts, like  rendering  companies,  for  instance.  Now  we  have  a 
Standard  Eendering  Co.  in  Kansas  City.  When  Morris  acquired  our 
yards  we  had  some  five  or  six  rendering  companies  competing  for  the 
dead  animals  in  our  yard.  When  Morris  acquired  the  yards,  those 
plants  were  gradually  bought  out  or  eliminated  in  some  way,  until 
now  we  only  have  one  rendering  company.  Some  months  ago,  since 
I  became  president  of  the  exchange,  the  Ruddy  Packing  Co.  came 
to  our  exchange  and  complained  that  they  were  being  discriminated 
against  on  dead  animals.  They  said  Morris  had  a  plant  over  there — 
not  a  very  extensive  plant— and  they  were  getting  all .  the  dead 
animals  out  of  the  yard  at  a  very  low  price.  They  suggested  that  if 
the  Live  Stock  Exchange  would  make  a  contract  with  them,  selling 
them  the  dead  animals,  they  would  give  double  the  price  for  a  term 
of  five  years.  They  felt  that  this  Standard  Rendering  Co.  would 
finally  put  them  out  of  business,  because  it  was  probably  the  most 
profitable  adjunct  to  the  Kansas  City  stockyards.     The  statement 
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was  made  by  some  of  the  Buddy  people  that  the  Standard  rendering 
plant .  was  worth,  possibly,  $100,000  and  was  about  paying  a  big. 
interest  on  a  million.  We  told  them  that  the  Kansas  City  Live 
Stock  Exchange  would  do  everything  in  our  power  to  help  them  get 
a  part  of  these  dead  animals  if  they  would  put  up  a  rendering  plant, 
and  we  would  agree  to  start  to  selling  them  these  dead  animals  at 
the  price  they  had  named,  which  was  probably  twice  what  Morris 
was  paying  for  them  at  that  time,  but  if  Morris  at  once  advanced  the 
price  to  10  cents  a  pound,  double  their  price,  we  would  be  compelled, 
as  commission  merchants,  to  sell  these  dead  animals  to  the  highest 
bidder.  We  could  not  guarantee  them  anything,  but  if  they  would 
start  their  plant  we  would  certainly  give  them  a  fair  shake.  They 
said  that  would  be  hazardous,  because  the  packers  at  once  would  put 
the  price  up  so  high  that  it  would  break  them,  and  they  declined  the 
proposition.  Now  outside  of  something  of  that  kind  I  don't  believe 
the  independent  packer  would  suffer  if  he  should  get  into  our  yards 
to  buy. 

Mr.  Winslow.  What  is  the  interest  of  the  packer  in  that  rendering 
business  ? 

Mr.  Hotjx.  What  is  the  interest? 

Mr.  Winslow.  Where  does  he  make  his  money  out  of  tha  render-' 
ing  business? 

Mr.  Houx.  Well,  they  buy  these  dead  animals  at  a  price  per  pound 
or  per  head,  which  of  course  would  be  cheap,  and  nobody  would  handle, 
a  dead  animal  unless  they  got  a  profit.  Then  they  take  it  over  to  the 
rendering  plant  and  take  the  hides  and  put  the  hides  in  the  hide 
cellar ;  take  the  fats  and  sell  them  to  the  soap  factories,  and  the  tissue 
of  every  kind,  of  course,  would  go  into  fertilizer. 

Mr.  Winslow.  It  is  a  by-product? 

Mr.  Hotjx.  Yes,  by-products.    None  of  it  is  edible  products. 

Mr.  Winslow.  None  of  it  is  used  in  the  packing  end  of  the  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Houx.  Everything  is  in  the  packing  part,  yes,  that  is  part  of 
the  packing  industry,  but  a  separate  corporation  and  handling  noth- 
ing but  by-products. 

Mr.  Winslow.  But  that  fellow  wouldn't  bid  any  more  than  the 
other  fellow  was  paying? 

Mr.  Houx.  You  say  the  independent  would  not  ? 

Mr.  Winsloav.  The  one  you  speak  of. 

Mr.  Houx.  They  offered  to  at  the  time,  if  we  would  make  a  con- 
tract with  them  for  five  years  at  the  price,  but  we  have  an  open 
market ;  we  sell  our  stuff  at  anything  we  can  get,  and  if  we  can  sell 
it  at  10  cents  a  pound  we  sell  it  at  that ;  if  we  can  sell  it  at  20  cents 
we  sell  it. 

Mr.  Winslow.  But  they  did  not  do  it? 

Mr.  Houx.  No,  they  did  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  We 'are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Houx. 

Mr.  Doremus.  If  it  is  possible,  I  would  like  to  have  the  commit- 
tee hear  Mr.  Taliaferro,  of  the  Hammond  Standish  Co.  of  Detroit. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Taliaferro. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  THOMAS  W.  TALIAFERRO,  OF  DETROIT,  MICH., 
VICE  PRESIDENT  AND  GENERAL  MANAGER  OF  HAMMOND 
STANDISH  &  CO. 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  this  bill,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  of  very  great  interest  to  the  independent  packer.  I  ap- 
pear before  you  in  the  interest  of  the  industry  as  a  whole,  and  I 
have  a  written  statement  here.  It  is  only  a  short  one  and  will  not 
take  me  long  to  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  then. 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  With  your  kind  permission  I  would  like  to  read 
the  following  statement  that  I  have  prepared  and  have  not  had 
time  to  have  typewritten,  that  I  hope  will  lay  before  you  some 
facts  in  connection  with  the  packing  business  in  general  and  Ham- 
mond Standish  &  Co.  in  particular,  that  may  help  to  clear  up  some 
of  the  disputed  points  now  under  consideration. 

My  name  is  T.  W.  Taliaferro,  and  I  have  been  in  the  packing 
business  38  years.  I  am  vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
Hammond  Standish  &  Co.,  a  Michigan  corporation,  located  with 
its  packing  house  in  Detroit.  It  has  a  capital  of  $834,000.  It  has 
two  distributing  branches,  one  each  in  Saginaw  and  Bay  City, 
Mich.  It  is  absolutely  independent  and  not  allied  with  any  other 
business  in  any  manner  whatsoever.  The  business  was  started  in 
1859  as  a  partnership,  was  incorporated  in  1880  for  a  period  of  30 
years,  and  in  1910  its  corporate  existence  was  extended  for  an  ad- 
ditional period  of  30  years.  The  present  plant  is  located  on  the 
original  ground  occupied  by  the  first  plant  of  the  Hammond  fam- 
ily and  from  which  sprang  all  of  the  Hammond  companies,  but  it 
■  was  left  in  the  ownership  of  the  Hammond  and  Standish  families 
when  the  remaining  part  of  the  plants  and  business  was  sold  to  an 
English  syndicate.  It  remained  one  of  the  smaller  of  the  so-called, 
small  packers  until  1908,  when  it  began  to  grow  and  enlarge  by 
the  introduction  of  modern  and  progressive  methods  of  manage- 
ment, which  is  about  90  per  cent  of  the  success  of  any  business  and; 
especially  so  in  the  packing  business,  handling  such  a  large  per 
cent  of  perishable  products.  The  growth  of  this  company  was 
steady  but  did  not  show  itself  to  a  marked  extent  until  1911,  when 
enlarged  and  modern  buildings  were  available.  In  1916  they  did 
a  business  of  $10,858,000;  in  1917,  $14,000,000;  in  1918,  $21,388,000. 

This  concern  does  a  general  meat-packing  business  almost  exclu- 
sively but  handles  some  produce,  canned  salmon,  and  fish  from  its 
packing  house  and  two  branches.  We  bought  in  about  1909  25 
dressed-beef  refrigerator  cars  and  15  double-deck  live-stock  cars, 
but  we  found  it  was  not  possible  or  practical  to  operate  such  a 
small  number  except  at  a  considerable  loss,  so  we  sold  them  in 
1916  at  about  25  per  cent  of  the  cost,  as  we  found  out  we  could 
get  a  full  supply  of  suitable  cars  from  the  railroads,  and  we  usu- 
ally can  get  a  beef  car  from  some  of  the  larger  packers  if  we  need 
it  and  there  is  no  especial  shortage  at  the  time.  We  have  also 
found  out  that  by  freezing  the  beef  we  can  use  almost  any  kind  of 
a  railroad-owned  refrigerator  car,  and  this  makes  it  less  necessary 
that  exclusively  fresh  beef  cars  be  used.  Frozen  beef  is  the  proper 
way  of  handling  fresh  beef,  any  way,  and  if  all  fresh  beef  was 
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handled  that  way   an  immense  yearly  loss  would  be  prevented, 
caused  by  the  uncertainties  of  transportation  and  handling. 

We  have  always  found  all  the  competition  we  cared  to  face  in  the 
buying  and  selling  ends  of  the  business,  and  we  have  seen  no  com- 
binations or  conditions  at  any  time  except  the  operation  of  the  well- 
established  law  of  self-preservation,  which  is  the  first  law  of  na- 
ture. The  last  time  we  had  occasion  to  investigate  the  matter  we 
found  in  the  city  of  Detroit  and  its  suburbs  that  about  66  per  cent 
of  the  dressed  beef  sold  in  that  territory  was  killed  by  local  slaugh- 
terers without  even  Government  inspection;  this  is  the  general  rule 
in  eastern  sections,  we  believe. 

I  understand  the  peddler  or  route  car  operated  by  the  packers 
has  been  the  subject  of  unfavorable  comment,  but  I  wish  to  say  that 
this  method  is  the  only  way  that  farmers  and  residents  of  rural  com- 
munities can  get  Government-inspected  fresh  meats  which  are 
sweet,  sound,  wholesome,  and  fit  for  human  food,  and  there  is  no 
element  of  danger  to  anyone  and  is  a  blessing  in  disguise.  We  do 
not  operate  route  cars,  because  we  are  unfavorably  situated  geo- 
,  graphically  and  from  an  operating  railroad  standpoint. 
w  We  slaughter  yearly  about  300,000  hogs,  25,000  cattle,  and  25,000 
small  stock.  These  animals  are  purchased  about  70  per  cent  in 
western  markets  such  as  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis 
and  Missouri  River  points,  including  occasionally  St.  Paul,  and  30  per 
cent  locally,  in  the  Michigan  Central  stockyards,  which  are  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Co.  and  is,  along 
with  other  yards,  now  under  Government  license,  and,  as  far  as  I 
know,  the  licensing  of  the  stockyards  of  the  country  has  not  made 
one  single  change  or  corrected  any  supposed  abuses,  because  there 
were  none  to  be  corrected  that  operating  under  a  license  could  cor- 
rect. I  know  the  Detroit  yards  and  the  Buffalo  yards  are  owned  by 
the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Co.  and  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road Co.,  and,  as  far  as  the  Detroit  yards  are  concerned,  they  are 
notoriously  mismanaged  and  they  will  never  handle  the  amount  of 
live  stock  that  a  privately  owned  yard  would,  as  the  item  of  per- 
sonality and  cooperation  is  lacking. 

I  beg.  to  read  into  the  record  a  letter  to  one  live-stock  buyer  that 
I  happen  to  have  in  my  pocket,  which  perhaps  might  be  of  interest, 
and  mentions  some  of  the  faults  of  railroad  owned  and  operated 
yards.  These  conditions  do  not  exist  in  yards  operated  by  interests 
interested  in  the  safety  and  humane  handling  of  live  stock.  The 
packers  originally  bought  an  interest  in  yards  primarily  to  correct 
abuses  mentioned,  as  every  bruised  and  every  crippled  animal  means 
much  loss  to  them,  and,  as  long  as  the  railroads  own  and  operate 
the  yards  in  Detroit,  these  abuses  and  faults  will  exist.  I  do  not 
care  who  owns  the  stockyards,  but  it  has  been  proven  that  the  yards 
that  are  best  managed  are  those  in  which  the  packers  are  interested. 

We  are  operating  satisfactorily  without  beef  refrigerator  cars  or 
live-stock  cars,  and  we  can  see  no  help  to  the  smaller  packers  that 
would  come  from  the  Government  or  railroad  owned  cars.  This 
would  only  result  in  crippling  the  packing  business  and  increasing 
the  cost  largely  to  the  consumer  from  lessened  efficiency  in  handling. 

We  can  not  see  where  any  possible  good  could  come  to  anyone  by 
the  Government  owning  any  branch  house  of  any  packer.  They 
need  these  outlets  for  their  products  and  they  must  be  maintained 
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for  that  purpose.  They  do  not  own  any  more  branches  than  they 
need  and  Government  ownership  would  not  make  any  other  packer 
use  them.  Marketing  produce  through  a  Government-owned  branch 
house  tends  to  eliminate  that  most  essential  but  intangible  asset — 
"good  will" — without  which  no  business,  especially  the  packing 
business,  could  long  survive. 

To  my  mind,  this  bill  means  ultimate  Government  ownership  and 
nothing  else,  and  if  the  Government-  wants  our  business,  let  it  take 
it  now,  while  it  is  alive  and  progressive-  and  has  an  efficient  organiza- 
tion^ and  pay  us  a  fair  value  for  it  and  not  handicap,  disorganize, 
and  disrupt  it  and  then  take  it  a  wreck  of  its  former  self.  I  know 
what  trying  to  operate  under  license  would  mean  and  I  want  none  of 
it.  My  business  is  legitimate  and  necessary  for  the  country  and  I 
want  to  run  it  in  my  own  way,  like  every  other  free  American  citi- 
zen operates  his  busines.  Why  should  we  have  such  restrictions 
thrown  around  us  that  would  brand  us  as  lawbreakers,  either  stated 
or  implied.  We  are  not  parties  to  any  agreement  in  buying  our 
live  stock  or  in  selling  our  products. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  among  all  of  the  essential 
elements  entering  into  the  winning  of  the  war,  the  supplying  of 
meats  is  the  only  one  that  will  not  cost  the  Government  immense 
sums  of  money  in  burying  the  white  elephant  of  incompleted  con- 
tracts and  necessarily  wasteful  methods  brought'  about  by  haste. 
The.  packers  supplied  the  necessary  food  often  on  a  cost-minus 
instead' of  a  cost-plus  basis,  but  you  have  had  no  complaint  from 
them.  This  is  patriotism  pure  and  simple,  and  I  hope  this  honorable 
tanmittee  Will  write  in,  saying  to  one  industry  "  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant;  enter  into  the  joys  of  your  reward  and  breathe  the 
air  of  freedom  like  the  nations  of  Europe  whom  you  helped  to 
liberate." 

The  Chairman.  Now  do  you  want  to  read  your  letter,  or  let  it  go 
along  with  your  remarks  and  be  printed? 

Mr.  Taliaferro.  If  you  please,  here  is  the  letter. 

We  have  had  for  the  past  10  years  trouble,  all  kinds  of  trouble,  in 
trying  to  prevent  the  abuses  that  have  existed  in  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral stockyards  as  to  bruised  hogs,  crippled,  and  otherwise,  from  in- 
competent handling.  And  the  matter  has  come  to  a  show  down.  We 
just  absolutely  refused  any  longer  to  submit  to  such  an  enormous  eco- 
nomic loss.  We  had  been  having  correspondence  backwards  and  for- 
wards, and  had  gotten  no  satisfaction,  and  I  here  present  to  the  com- 
mittee some  correspondence,  the  last  letter  being  one  in  answer  to  one 
from  the  general  superintendent  of  the  stockyards  end  of  the  Michi- 
gan Central  Railway  Co.,  and  was  sent  to  our  hog  and  cattle  buyer  in 
the  stockyards  to  present  and  see  whatcould  be  accomplished. 

(The  correspondence  is  as  follows:) 

[Letterhead  of  Hammond,  Standish  &  Co.] 

Detkoit,  Mich.,  J  tut  wiry  9. 1919. 
Mr.  W.  K.  Hall, 

rare  of  John  Gurvey's  Hotel. 
i  ■■  Dix  Arcnur  nvd  M.  ('.  Stockyards. 

Detroit,  Midi. 
Deak  Sib:  Inclosed  please  mid  letters  from  Mr.  Welsh,  of  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral Stockyards,  and  also  copy  of  our  letter  to  him.    We  would  like  to  have  you 
take  this  up  with  Mr.  Bishop,  and  see  what  can  be  done  toward  correcting  these 
troubles. 

99927— 19— pt  3 19 
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We  want  to  have  a  watchman  in  those  yards  every  night  to  look  after  our 
stock,  and  protect  our  interests,  and  we  do  not  want  him  to  sleep.    We  want  him 
to  be  on  the  watch  all  the  time,  so  that  either  you  or  he  are  there  while  we  own 
stock  that' is  in  possession  of  the  stockyards  company. 
Return  these  letters  to  me  as  soon  as  you  are  through  with  them. 
Yours  truly, 

Hammond,  Standish  &  Co., 
By  T.  W.  Taliaferro, 

Vice  President. 


[Letterhead  of  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Co.] 

Detroit,  Mich.,  January  8, 1919. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Taliaferro, 

Vice  President,  Hammond,  Standish  &  Co., 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Dear  Sir:  In  connection  with  our  telephone  conversation  regarding  difficulty 
you  are  having  in  receiving  crippled  hogs  loaded  at  stockyards : 

Will  you  please  note  the  attached  letter  to  Supt.  Smith,  and  if  you  can  con- 
veniently do  so,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  cooperate  with  us  in  en- 
deavoring to  locate  the  cause  ot  this  damage,  by  asking  your  buyer  to  let  you 
have  each  evening  a  statement  showing  the  pen  numbers  and  the  number  of  un- 
injured and  crippled  hogs  which,  he  has  in  each  storage  pen  at  the  time  of  leav- 
ing the  yards.  As  suggested  in  Mr.  Smith's  letter,  comparison  of  statements 
made  by  your  man  and  the  records  which  I  am  asking  Mr.  Smith  to  keep  should 
enable  us  to  place  responsibility. 

In  connection  with  shipments  to  which  you  referred  as  arriving  in  unusually- 
bad  condition,  investigation  develops  the  fact  that  the  following  lots  of  hogs 
were  weighed  to  your  buyer  as  straight  or  uninjured  hogs,  whereas  each  draft 
contained  one  or  more  hogs  "  so  slow  "  that  they  were  put  in  the  cripple  pen 
after  they  came  off  of  the  scales : 


From  pen  No. 

Number 

hogs 
weUhed 
straight. 

Number 
put  in 

crippled 
yard. 

135...., 

53 ,.. 

79. L 

47  ■ 

94 

27 

35 

28 

63 

34 

62 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

SI 

48 

42 

41 

It  might  be  that  these  were  not  included  in  the  16  crippled  hogs  which  were 
all  that  your  buyer  reported  as  having  .bought,  and  they  may  have  escaped  his 
attention  as  being  slow  hogs,  likely  to  become  cripples,  when  he  purchased  them; 
We  may,  however,  be  able  to  develop  this  phase  more  comprehensively  if  you 
can  arrange  to  keep  the  records  requested. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

F.  S.  Welsh, 
General  Superintendent  Stock  Yards. 


[Letterhead  Of  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Co.] 

Detroit,  Mich.,  January  8,  1919. 
Mr.  W.  ,E.  Smith, 

Superintendent  Stock  Yards, 

West  Detroit: 
Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  our  telephone  conversation,  please  arrange  to- 
give  special  attention  to  the  handling  of  Hammond,   Standish  hogs  in  the' 
stockyards,  with  a  view  to  determining '  whether  crippling  of  these  hogs  is 
caused  by  rough  handling  by  stockyard  employees.  '.'"''' 

For  this  purpose,  I  wish  you  would  arrange,  beginning  at  once,  to  keep  a 
count  of  the  number  of  uninjured,  slow,  and  crippled  hogs  as  they  are  taken' 
from  each  of  the  Hammond,  Standish  storage  pens  each  night  prior'  to  loading; 
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Let  me  have  this  report  daily,  and  I  will  ask  Mr..  Taliaferro  to  have  his  hog 
buyer  submit  to  him  a  similar  report  showing  the  number  of  hogs  and  the  num- 
ber of  cripples  which  they  have  and  the  pen  number  in  which  they  are  at  the 
time  he  leaves  the  yards.  By  comparison  of,  these  statements  and  a  careful 
observation  of  the  handling  of  the  hogs  by  our  employees  in  driving  and  load- 
ing, it  should  be  possible  to  determine  very  easily  within  a  few  days  whether 
Hammond,  Standish  Co.'s  buyer  is  mistaken  as  to  the  number  of  crippled  hogs 
which  he  actually  purchased,  or  whether  cripples  are  caused  by  rough  handling 
by  our  employees,  or  in  other  ways  over  which  we  have  no  control.  We  can 
not,  of  course,  assume  responsibility  for  rough  handling  prior  to  the  time  the 
hoge  are  placed  in  storage  pens  when  they  are  in  the  hands  of  commission  men 
and  buyers,  or  after  loading  on  the  cars,  but  the  above  record  should  clearly 
place  responsibility  upon  stockyard  employees,  if  it  exists. 
Very  truly  yours, 

F.  S.  Welsh, 
General  Superintendent  Stock  Yards. 
Mr.  S.  W.  Bkown, 

Assistant  to  Federal  Manager. 


January  9,  1919. 
Mr.  F.  S.  Welsh, 

General  Superintendent  Stock  Yards, 

i  Boom  239,  Michigan  Central  Terminal,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Dear  Snt:.Your  letter  of  the  8th,  with  copy,  of  letter  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Smith 
received,  all  of  which  have  our  attention. 

We  bought  on  the  6th  448  good  hogs  and  six  crips,  making  454.  They  were 
shipped  down  on  the  night  of  the  6th,  and  got  here  the  morning  of  the  7th; 
unloaded  443  good  hogs  and  9  cripples,  a  shortage  of  two  hogS.  These  hogs  have 
been. lost  somewhere  between  the  time  they  passed  over  the  scales  in  the  stack- 
yards and  the  time  they  reached  us,  because  they  killed  out  452  hogs,  so  we 
are  short  two  hogs,  which  we  expect  the  Michigan  Central  Stock  Yards  Co.  to 
make  good. 

Our  purchase  of  the  7th,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  conversation  over  the 
phone,  consisted  of  1,034  good  hogs  and  16  cripples,  total  of  1,050.  These 
hogs  were  loaded  out  some  time  during  the  night  of  the  7th  into  the  following 
cars:  52555  C.  &  E.  I. ;  27521  N.  W. ;  32757  M.  C.  St.  L. ;  625476  P.  L. ;  657900 
P.  L. ;  648028  P.  L. ;  80293  E,.  S. ;  76173  R.  I. ;  75742  M.  C. ;  75314  M.  C. ;  75172 
M.  C. ;  52724  C.  &  E.  I. ;  61190  G.  H.  S.  A. ;  76293  R.  I.  j  11332  B.  &  O. ;  G.  H. 
S.  A.  3537. 

We  unloaded  out  of  M.  C.  St.  L.  32757,  1  dead,  27  crips ;  P.  L.  625746,  1  crip ; 
M.  C.  75742,  4  dead,  5  crips ;  M.  C.  75314,  1  dead,  4  crips ;'  C.  E.  I.  32724,  1  dead, 
4  crips;  G.  H.  S.  A.  61190  1  crip;  ,G.  H.  S.  A.  3537,  2  crips ;  total  7  dead,  47 
crips. 

The  total  of  hogs  received  by  us,  including  good,  7  dead  and  40  cripples,  1,050. 

You  will  see  that  we  received  24  more  cripples  than  we  bought,  and  7  dead 
hogs;  and  we  did  not  buy  any  of  them,, and  there  were  no  dead  hogs  in  our  pens 
when  our  buyer,  Mr.  Hall,  left  there  in  the  evening. 

This  thing  has  happened  almost  daily  for  the  past  six  weeks,  and  we  have 
had  it  up  with  your  Mr.  Smith  and  with  everybody  else  connected  with  the 
yards  company,  and  we  have  not  received  any  satisfaction  whatever.  The  loss 
on  these  dead  and  additional  crips  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $500. 
These  hogs  never  would  have  reached  us  in  the  condition  in  which  they  did 
unless  they  had*  been  badly  bruised  between  the  time  that  we  left  them  in  the 
yards  and  the  time  we  received  them  fit  the  packing  house.  It  looks  to  us  as  if 
this  was  intentional,  because  we  could  hardly  conceive  of  any  combination  of 
circumstances  that  would, produce  this  result  unless  malice  or  dishonesty  had 
been  practiced  in  the  transferring  of  these  hogs.  You  know  that  hogs  will  not : 
travel  well  in  an  alley  at  night  unless  it  is  thoroughly  lighted,  and  where -there 
are  shadows  the  hogs  will  stop  and  hesitate  and  oftentimes  pile  up-;  also,  the 
hogs  are  liable  to  rush  and  pile  up  when  too  large  bodies  , of  them  are  thrown 
together.  We  have  an  idea.. that  your  loading  gang  would  go  into  the  alley 
and  open  every  gate  and. let  all  the  hogs  out,  and  this  would  allow  them  to 
pile  up  and  become  bruised  in  the  shutes.  ■ 

, There  i*,  another  thing  that  is  very  bad  and  is  responS1ble  for  a ,  great  piany 
crippies-the  fact  that  your  pens  are.  lower  than  y°urcar  floors,  thus  necessi- 
tating driving  the  hogs  up  into  pens  that  are  .on -a  efferent  level  from  the 
storage  pens  and  where  they  run  out  and  pile  up  in  that  way.    The  loading 
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and  unloading  docks  should  be  on  a  level  with  the  car  floors,  or  the  approach 
should  be  very  gradual,  thereby  eliminating  the  trouble  mentioned  above. 

Your  approach  from  the  yards  to  the  loading  shutes  is  entirely  too  steep, 
and  this,  combined  with  the  want  of  light  and  lack  of  care  on  the  part  of  your 
men.  will  produce  the  results  indicated  above. 

We  can  not  stand  this  loss,  which  has  continued  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
for  some  time.  We  have  always  had  a  larger  number  of  bruised  hogs  in  the 
Michigan  hogs  than  in  any  other  hogs  that  we  buy.  This  has  also  been  so, 
and  you  can  verify  this  by  the  records  of  any  of  the  packers.      , 

We  understand  that  there  has  been  some  changing  of  hogs  in  the  yards.  We 
have  always  thought  that  this  could  be  easily  done.  We  expect  that  those 
yards  will  be  handled  in  the  future  so  that  these  complaints  will  not  be  neces- 
sary, and  unless  there  is  a  prompt  and  decided  change  for  the  better  in  the 
manner  in  which  we  are  receiving  our  hogs,  we  hereby  notify  you  that  we  will 
withdraw  our  buyers  from  the  yards,  and  will  not  again  put  them  into  the  yards 
until  we  are  assured  beyond  a  doubt  that  our  stock  will  receive  the  same  treat- 
ment.in  those  yards  that  they  do  in  others. 

In  addition  to  the  heavy  losses  that  we  are  suffering  from  the  improper 
handling  of  the  live  stock,  we  understand  that  the  switching  charge  has  been 
increased  to  $5  a  car  for  both  single  and  double  decks.  This  is  an  injustice, 
and  must  be  taken  into  consideration  when  purchasing  live  stock  in  the  yards.. 

We  can  tell  you  that  we  do  not  feel  very  good  over  this  situation,  and  we 
are  prepared  to  take  drastic  measures  in  regard  to  it. 
Yours,  truly, 

Hammond   Standish    &   Co.. 
By  T.  W.  Taliafebbo,.    . 

Vice  -President. 

(At  1.40  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned.) 


House  of   Representatives, 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

Monday^  January  20,  1919. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Thetus  W.  Sims 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  by  previous  arrange- 
ment, this  week,  beginning  with  to-day  the  20th,  was  to  be  given  to 
the  five  large  packers,  they  to  have  the  right  of  way  and  the  right  to 
be  heard  during  this  week.  I  was  notified  this  morning  that  Mr. 
Armour  would  be  here  to-morrow,  but  not  until  to-morrow,  and 
would  be  ready  to  go  on  to-morrow.  I  do  not  know  whether, any 
representative  is  here  from  Mr.  Swift,  or  from  Cuhahy,  Morris,  or 
Wilson,  but  if  there  is  anyone  here  representing  any  one  of  these 
companies,  I  will  be  glad  to  have  him  make  it  known.  As  far  as  I : 
know,  they  are  not  here.  Mr.  Mayer,  attorney  for  Armour,  is  here, 
and  also  an  attorney  for  Mr.  Swift  is  here.  I  have  notified  the 
attorney  for  Mr.  Armour  that  he  would  not  be  here  until  to-morrow. 
I  have  not  been  notified  about  Mr.  Swift.  Any  time  that  is  taken 
out  in  connection  with  this  bill  will  have  to  be  taken  at  the  expense 
of  what  we  call  the  Big  Five  Packers.  Is  there  anyone  asking  to 
be  heard  to-day  in  the  absence  of  any  one  on  the  behalf  of  the  five 
big  packers? 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  NORMS  BROWN,  ATTORNEY  FOR  THE 
OMAHA  STOCKYARDS  CO.,  OMAHA,  NEBR. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee: 
There  are  a  number  of  representatives  here  who  have  com&  out  from 
the  country  to  be  heard  against  the  bill.    They  are  not  the  packers. 
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They  come  in  accordance  with  your  telegram  which  said  that  the 
packers  would  have  the  preference  this  week,  but  that  those  opposing 
the  bill  could  be  heard  at  times  when  they  were  not  present.  There 
are  a  number  of  gentlemen  here  from  Kansas  City,  Cincinnati,  St. 
Paulj  and  I  also  understand  Mr.  McFadden  is  here  from  Pittsburgh. 
Now,  their  statements  will  be  very  short,  and  they  are  ready  to 


The  Chairman.  Are  they  packers  or  commission  men  or  stock 
raisers  or  what? 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  McGivney  represents  the  Union  Stockyards  at 
St.  Paul,  Mr.  R.  M.  Katz  is  a  packer  at  St.  Paul,  and  Mr.  Seekins 
is  a  member  of  the  Exchange  at  St.  Paul. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  live  stock  exchange? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  and  Mr.  Goebel  is  here  from  the  Kansas  City 
Stockyards. 

The  Chairman.  The  packers  will  have  the  right  of  way. 

Mr.  Brown.  And  Mr.  Edmonds  is  here  from  Cincinnati. 

The  Chairman.  The  stockyards  men  have  been  pretty  well  heard 
in  opposition  to  the  bill  and  as  this  is  the  week  which  was  to  be 
devoted  to  the  packers,  if  there  is  no  one  here  representing  any  of 
the  five  large  packers,  then  we  will  hear  any  other  packer. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Katz  is  willing  for  us  to  go  ahead  now,  and  he 
will  come  in  later. 

The' Chairman.  We  can  not  say  that  he  will  have  a  chance  to 
come  in  later  if  he  gives  up  his  time  now. 

Mr.  Brown.  He  might  have  time  to-day  after  Mr.  McGivney  gets 
through,  and  Mr.  Goebel. 

The. Chairman.  How  many  witnesses  do  you  want  to  put  on  this 
morning  who  are  not  packers  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Three  or  four. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  of  course,  there  would  be  no  time  for  the 
other,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  understand  that  most  of  them  will  be  very  short. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  one  who  is  a  packer  wants  to  be  heard 
now,  all  right.  If  he  does  hot,  he. loses  his  opportunity  to  be  heard 
on  that  ground,  and  he  must  assume  the  responsibility  for  not  being 
heard. 

Mr.  Brown.  He  assumes  that  responsibility. 

The  Chairman.  He  would  rather  these  stockyards  men  be  heard 
first  than  to  be  heard  first  himself  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  present  Mr.  McGivney  of 
!St.  Paul. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  McGIVNEY,  PRESIDENT  ST.  PAUL 
UNION  STOCKYARDS  CO.,  SOUTH  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McGivney,  you  may  proceed  to  make  your 
statement  in  your  own  way,  and  will  not  be  interrupted  until  you 
have  made  your  leading  or  chief  statement,  and  then,  of  course, 
the  members  of  the  committee  may  want  to  ask  you  some  questions 

Mr.  McGivney.  Before  giving  you  my  objections  to  this  bill  I 
think  it  is  due  you  that  I  qualify  as  a  witness. 

•  Since  April  1,  1907,  I  have  been  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  St.  Paul  Union  Stockyards  Co.     My  experience  with  stock- 
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yards  began  as  a  live  stock  market  reporter  on  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa) 
Journal  in  April,  1888.  In  March,  1889,  I  was  employed  by  the 
Union  Stockyards  Co.,  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  I  worked  in  various 
positions  in  the  yards,  the  office  and  as  traveling  solicitor,  until 
August,  1891.  At  that  time,  I  was  sent  to  New  York  and  Boston 
by  the  Sioux  City  Dressed  Beef  &  Canning  Co.  to  look  into  the  sales 
of  its  products  on  those  markets.  I  returned  to  Sioux  City  in  De- 
cember, 1891,  and  was  in  charge  of  the  beef  packing  house  office  of 
Ed.  Haakinson  &  C»->  the  successor  of  the  Sioux  City  Dressed  Beef 
&  Canning  Co.,  until  the  failures  and  panic  in  April,  1893.  I  served 
under  the  assignees  of  the  property  until  their  affairs  were  closed. 
In  January,  1894,  I  served  under  the  receiver  of  the  Union  Stock- 
yards Co.  of  Sioux  City  in  the  office  and  continued  with  the  Sioux 
City  Stockyards  Co.  when  it  took  over  the  property.  I  remained 
continuously  in  the  service  of  that  company  in  various  positions,  in- 
cluding secretary  and  treasurer,  until  I  went  to  St.  Paul  April  1, 1907. 
As  I  understand  the  act,  it  proposes  three  plans  for  disposing  of 
stockyards. 

1.  To  permit  purchase  of  the  property  and  its  operation  by  such 
agencies  as  the  President  may  select. 

2.  To  permit  the  President  to  take  over  the  property  and  operate 
it  presumably  oh  the  same  plan  now  in  effect  with  respect  to  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States. 

3.  To  permit  operation  only  under  license  through  the  President 
or  his  agencies. 

If  the  Government  desires  to  purchase  the  St.  Paul  Union  Stock- 
yards at  its  fair  value  I  have  no  objections  to  offer,  as  the  interests 
of  the  stockholders  should  not  suffer  by  such  an  act.. 

If  it  is  proposed  to  require  that  the  property  be  operated  under 
Federal  license  with  regulations  that  will  not  operate  to  decrease 
the  value  of  the  property,  then  there  are  no  objections.  We  are  now 
operating  under  license  and  regulations  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
which  so  far  have  been  reasonable. 

If  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  take  over  the  property 
and  operate  it  then  we  shall  object  strenuously  because  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  value  of  the  property  might  thereby  be  seriously 
impaired  and  there  might  be  a  move  to  purchase  the  property  at  its 
impaired  value.  Also,  if  the  experiment  of  Government  operation 
should  prove  inefficient  the  property  might  be  returned  to  us  in  a 
condition  that  would  make  its  profitable  operation  difficult  if  not 
impossible. 

It  is  my  belief  that  Government  is  organized  to  administer  laws  and 
not  to  administer  the  affairs  of  business.  Nothing  could  be  gained 
through  the  possession  or  operation  of  the  property  by  the  Government 
unless  some  saving  could  be  made  to  the  public.  To  accomplish  such 
savings  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  maintain  the  same 
degree  of  service  to  the  public  as  is  now  being  maintained  in  the 
St.  Paul  Union  Stockyards  and  do  it  at  less  cost  than  it  is  now  being 
done. 

No  evidence  has  ever  been  produced  to  show  that  the  charges  now 
made  by  the  St.  Paul  Union  Stockyards  Co.  are  excessive.  No  evi- 
dence has  ever  been  produced  to  show  that  the  Federal  Government, 
or  any  other  agency,  could  furnish  the  facilities  and  service  for  the 
public,  now  furnished  by  the  St.  Paul  Union  Stockyards  Co.,  at  less 
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costs  than  those  prevailing.  In  the  absence  of  such  evidence  it  is  a 
fair  presumption  that  the  service  of  the  company  is  reasonably 
efficient  and  that  its  charges  are  reasonable. 

However,  I  am  quite  well  aware  that  the  provisions  of  the  act 
aimed  at  stockyards  are  not  based  on  their  efficiency  or  their  charges. 
So  we  will  proceed  to  the  points  at  issue. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  Wm,  J.  Harris,  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  dated  February  7,  1917,  President  Wilson  di- 
rected an  inquiry  into  the  methods  of  marketing  food  products.  He 
requested  that  facts  be  ascertained 

bearing  on  alleged  violations  of  the  antitrust  acts,  and  particularly  upon  the 
question  whether  there  are  manipulations,  controls,  trusts,  combinations,  con- 
spiracies, or  restraints  of  trade  out  of  harmony  with  law  or  the  public  interest. 

Another  paragraph  of  the  same  letter  is  as  follows : 

It  has  been  alleged  before  committees  of  the  Congress,  and  elsewhere,  that  the 
■course  of  trade  in  important  food  products  is  not  free,  but  is  restricted  and 
controlled  by  artificial  and  illegal  means.  It  is  of  the  highest  public  concern  to 
ascertain  the  truth  or  falsity  of  these  allegations.  No  business  can  be  trans- 
acted effectively  in  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion.  If  the  allegations  are  well 
grounded,  it  is  necessary  that  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evils  and  abuses 
be  accurately  determined,  so  that  proper  remedies,  legislative,  or  administra- 
tive, may  be  applied.  If  they  are  not  true,  it  is  equally  essential  that  the 
public  be  informed,  so  that  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  may  be  allayed. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  began  its  task  July  1, 1917.  Under 
date  of  July  3, 1918,  the  commission  in  a  letter  to  the  President,  sub- 
mitted a  summary  of  its  report  on  the  meat-packing  industry.  In 
that  letter  it  stated  that  it  had  found  conclusive  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of 

monopolies,  controls,  trusts,  combinations,  conspiracies  or  restraints  of  trade 
out  of  harmony  with  the  law  and  the  public  interest. 

As  one  of  the  means  of  breaking  up  the  "  conspiracy  "  the  com- 
mission recommended  that  the  Government,  through  the  railroad 
administration,  acquire  the  principal  and  necessary  stockyards  of 
the  country  to  be  treated  as  freight  depots  and  to  be  operated  under 
such  conditions  as  would  insure  open,  competitive  markets  with 
uniform  charges  for  services  performed. 

Inasmuch  as  the  provisions  of  the  bill  now  under  consideration 
are  apparently  based  on  the  report  and  recommendations  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  let  us  now  consider  the  investigations 
and  recommendations  of  that  commission  with  special  reference 
to  their  application  to  the  St.  Paul  Union  Stockyards  Co.,  its 
property  and  the  operation  thereof.  The  commission  has  issued 
Part  Two  of  its  report  and  promises  to  issue  more.  Thus  far,  I 
have  been  unable  to. find  in  the  report  anything  to  warrant  the 
statement  that  the  St.  Paul  Union  Stockyards  Co.  or  its  officers  or 
employees  acting  for  it  have  taken  any  part  m  this  alleged  "con- 
spiracy." Apparently  the  commission  has  reached  the  conclusion 
that  because  some  of  the  packers  own  stock  in  the  company  .it  is 
necessary  to  take  control  of  it  regardless  of  whether  or  not  there  is 
a  large  number  of  other  stockholders  in  the  company;  and  also 
without  regard  as  to  whether  or  not  the  stockyards  company  has 
been  proven  guilty  of  any  acts  "out  of  harmony  with  the  law  and 
the  public  interest." 
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I  h^ve  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  hearings  conducted,  by  the 
commission  except  the  one  held  in  St.  Paul,  in  February,  1918,i  be- 
fore Commissioner  Davies  and  conducted  by  Mr.  Francis  J.  Heney. 
I  was  a  witness  in  that  hearing  and  attended  all  of  its  sessions. 
There  was  no  evidence  introduced  to  show  that  the  St.  Paul  Union 
Stockyards  Co.  had  any  part  in  any  "conspiracy"  of  any  kind. 

An  investigator  was  sent  to  the  stockyards  prior  to  the  hearing 
and  sought  to  find  all  those  who  for  any  reason  were  disgruntled  and 
antagonistic  to  the  packers  or  the  stockyards  company.  I  had  several 
interviews  with  him  and  found  him  disposed  to  be  fair-minded  and 
entirely  ignorant  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  Entirely  what? 

Mr.  McGivney.  Entirely  ignorant 'of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
business ;  but  he  was  open-minded ;  he  was  fair. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Whom  do  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  McGivney.  Mr.  Barrett  his  name  was;  he  was  an  investigator 
sent  out  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

After  several  days  search  he  informed  me  that  thtTe  was  nothing 
to  be  said  against  the  stockyards  company  or  its  management.  He 
interviewed  two  of  the  small  packers  at  the  stockyards,  but  as  they 
had  no  complaints  against  Swift  &  Co.  or  the  stockyards  com- 
pany, they  were  not  called  as  witnesses.  The  commission  did  not 
wish  to  hear  from  any  one  who  was  satisfied  and  had  a  good  word 
for  the  yards,  the  packers,  or  their  business  methods.  When  the 
hearing  began  the  witnesses  called  were  all  men  who  had  some  com- 
plaint to  make.  They  were  practically  all  retail  butchers  with  the 
exception  of  four  live-stock  shippers.  One  butcher  said  he  thought 
there  was  competition  between  the  packers  in  the  sales  of  meats. 
Mr.  Heney  promptly  interrupted  him  to  inquire  if  he  had  been 
talking  to  Mr.  McGivney  or  Mr.  Bangs,  the  manager  of  Swift  &  Co. 
The1  butcher  stated  that  he  did  not  know  me  and  had  not  talked  to 
Mr.  Bangs.  Mr.  Heney  promptly  dismissed  him.  Of  the  two  live- 
stock shippers  who  occupied  the  stand  a  large  part  of  the  time, 
one  of  them  admitted  that  he  had  not  shipped  any  live  stock  to  St. 
Paul  in  five  years;  a  pretty  competent  witness,  gentlemen. 

The  other  one  told  a  story  of  how  he  knew  that  the  market  prices 
of  hogs  at  St.  Paul  were  60  cents  per  hundredweight  out  or  line 
as  compared  with  Chicago.  He  failed,  however,  to  state  why  he  con- 
tinued to  ship  to  St.  Paul  instead  of  Chicago,  under  those  conditions. 
The  freight  rate  is  only  20  cents  more  to  Chicago,  and  he  left  the 
inference  he  was  losing  40  cents  a  hundred  in  selling  his  stock  in 
South  St.  Paul,  but  he  did  not  tell  why  he  kept  on  doing  it. 

I  protested  to  Mr.  Heney  that  he  was  filling  the  records  with 
evidence  not  supported  by  fact  or  circumstance.  I  told  him  I  wanted 
to  cross-examine  the  witness  and  would  guarantee  to  disqualify  him 
as  a  witness.  Mr.  Heney  said  he  would  not  permit  any  witnesses 
to  be  cross-examined.  I  asked  for  privilege  to  go  on  the  stand  to 
refute  such  testimony  and  my  statement-  was  from  time  to  time  in- 
terrupted by  Mr.  Heney  with  the  remark  that  I  was  making  an 
argument  and  not  giving  testimony.  I  stated  that  there  were  more 
than  2,000  shippers  of  live  stock  who  patronized  our  market,  a  large 
majority  of  whom  were  satisfied  and  asked  Mr.  Heney  why  he  did 
not  call  some  of  them.  His  reply  was  that  he  might  call  them  all 
before  he  finished.    He  did  not,  however,  call  any  of  them. 
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I  have  trespassed  on  your  time  at  length  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
character  of  this  hearing  at  St.  Paul.  If  all  the  other  hearings  were 
conducted  on  the  same  lines  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  injunction  of 
the  President  to  the  commission  to  accurately  determine  the  facts 
was  not  obeyed.  You  can  not  accurately  determine  facts,  gentle- 
men, by  hearing  only  one  side  of  a  case;  at  least,  our  courts  do  not 
pursue  that  method. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  the  status  and  functions  of  the 
St.  Paul  Union  Stackyards. 

It  does  not  buy,  sell  or  transport  live  stock  moved  in  interstate 
commerce. 

Its  business  is  to  furnish  facilities  and  labor  for  receiving,  feed- 
ing and  marketing  live  stock.  It  is  the  place  where  buyers  and 
sellers  or  live  stock  meet.  It  is  a  hotel  for  live  stock  around  which, 
through  its  enterprise  or  the  enterprise  of  others,  have  been  built 
slaughtering  houses.  Within  its  gates  have  been  located  buyers 
of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle,  sheep  and  swine.  Because  it  has  spent 
money  to  provide  facilities  for  the  marketing  of  live  stock  it  makes 
a  reasonable  charge  for  the  use  of  those  facilities  and  for  the  feed 
fed  to  live  stock  therein. 

The  stockyards  company  depends  upon  the  producers  for  live 
stock  to  use  its  facilities.  It  depends  upon  the  buyers  to  purchase 
that  live  stock  and  thereby  establish  its  market.  Failure  of  either 
one  of  those  factors  to  perform  its  part  would  mean  ruin  to  the 
property  of  the  stockyards  company.  We  can  not  get  along  with- 
out buyers  and  sellers  both. 

The  interests  of  the  stockyards  company  lie  close  to  the  producer, 
and  it  is  the  constant  aim  of  the  stockyards  company  to  furnish 
facilities  and  service  that  will  meet  all  reasonable  demands  made 
by  the  producer.  The  stockyards  company  also  does  all  in  its  power 
to  encourage  buyers  to  operate  within  its  gates,  to  the  end  that  a 
steady  and  satisfactory  market  may  be  maintained  for  the  pro- 
ducer. 

During  the  year  1918  approximately  $200,000,000  was  paid  to  the 
producers  for  live  stock  marketed  in  South  St.  Paul. 

Buyers  are  welcome  at  South  St.  Paul,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  competition  I  now  submit  statements  of  purchases  made 
by  various  firms  during  the  years  1914-15,  1916-17,  and  1918. 

(The  list  referred  to  follows:) 

St.  Paul  Union  Stockyards  Co.,  South  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Statement  of  disposition  of  live  stock  to  packers,   butchers,  and  dealers. 

1918. 


Cattle. 


Calves. 


PACKERS  AND  BUTCHERS. 

Swift  &  Co.,  South  St.  Paul,  Mian 

Human  &  Co.,  South  St.  Paul,  Minn 

K.  N.  Katz,  South  St.  Paul,  Minn 

R.  J.  King,  South  St.  Paul,  Minn 

Armour  &  Co     Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Sioux 

City 

Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  New  York,  Fort 

WorthTSioux  City,  East  St.  Louis 

Pudahy  Packing. Co.,  Sioux  City  and  Omaha 

uidahy  Bros.  Co.,  Cudahy,  Wis 


365,461 

1,194 

15,053 

2,521 

97,053 

51, 988 


212,874 

277 

.   500 

2,027 


1.219,477 
70 

71 
724 

5li9, 110 

24,872 


175, 230 
23 
25 
40 

4,306 

18,98fi 
12,823 
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Statement  of  disposition  of  live  stock,  to  packers,  butchers,  and  dealers^-Con. 

1918— Continued. 


Cattle. 

Calv«s. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

packers  and  BUTCHERS^-continued .  : 

15,257 
3,767 
5,396 

15,356 

918 

29 
5,965 

247 

7,590 

473 
150 
178 
20 
37 
137 

E.  W.  Davis,  New  York,  N.  Y 

1,153 

16,657 

2,364 

1,258 

1,193 
255 
259 
279 

881 

206 

Elliott  &  Co.,  Buluth,  Minn 

Farmers  Cooperative  Packing  Co.,  La  Crosse,  Wis 

246 
105 

Farmers  Cooperative  Packing  c0.,  Wausau,  Wis 

148 
21 

449 

971 

81 

11,875 
1,188 

61,541 

2,067 

-  4,512 

1,256 

4,556 
1,311 

355 

1 

108 

48 

285 

261 

21 

i      537 

427 

4,261 

42 
375 

2,092 

6 

2,703 

1,596 

149 

24 
22 

18,366 

345 

2,110 
226 

1,314 
267 

2,556 
277 

1,458 

■ 

1,637 

814 

Schrag  &  Muth,  New  York;  N.'Y    

870 

457 

162 
342 

5,247 

2,616 
2,929 
1,560 

45 
3,824 

2,923 

633 
4,000 
3,483. 

60 
1,246 
1,242 

37 
7,266 
8,331 

17, 520 

8,428 

8,164 

52 

10,033 

32, 036 

'    4,723 

12,956 

828 

5 

B.  Bavtuscli,  St.  Paul,  Minn 

33S 
1, 102 

N.  Colin,  St.  Paul,  Minn 

25 
12 

168 

M.  Rifltin,  St.  Paul,  Minn 

728 
1,372 

133 
212 
151 

DEALERS. 

20,SS6 

1,210 

278 

528 

3,012 

W.  A.  Barton  &  Co 

620 
795 
22 
392 
191 

1,459 

18 

34,873 
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Statement  of  disposition  of  live  stock  to  packers,  butchers,  and  dealers — Con. 

1918— Continued. 


Cattle. 

Calves. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

dealers — continued. 

1,447 

252 

3,997 

7,319 

25,328 

9,793 

6,041^ 

12,358 

8 

23,438 

3,589 

16,970 

1,294 

17 

18,426 

19,659 

10,075 

12,253 

8,754 

8,246 

2 

2,386 

5,815 

7,165 

26,498 

10,507 

22,443 

9,106 

24,360 

443,817 

193 
107 
148 
241 
462 
127 
125 
797 
18 
375 
160 
457 

Vibsgerald i  J-  B 

11 

23,308 
201 

i  vl,  E.  King1. 

2,413 

2 
673 
273 
592 
186 
511 
365 

McGuire,  D .  H 

Melady  Cattle  Co 

31 

477 

154 

144 

571 

99 

186 

884 

478 

1,178 

272 

1,699 

26,206 

2 
4,031 

338 

THuet,  P.  A.,  &  Co 

17,041 
167,121 

104,989 

1917. 


PACKERS  AND  BUTCHERS. 

-.  'Swift  &  Co.,  South  St.  Paul,  Minn 

■321,727 
12, 559 
3,693 
2,460 

51,405 
9,593 

255 
2,643 
10,743 

36,907 
80 
4,470 
64 
163 
23 
142 
361 
36 

140,437 

645 

1,286 

3,684 

1,604 
2,060 

5,790 

1,072,484 

1,667 

6. 

1,218 

459, 207 

113, 845 

563 

67 

9 

Armour  &;Co.,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Sioux 

■Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  Kansas. City,  Omaha,  Sioux  City, 

5,073 
6,398 

1,612 

- 

150 

. 

Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago,  East  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 

3,983 

2,898 

3,491 

8,896 

27 

9,590 

11,790 

425. 

1,446 

2,011 

2,839 

267 

334 

427 
55 
65 

235 

765 
,136 

190 
4,258 

j 

716 

209 

79,329 

1,036 

17 

2,509 

946 

1,970 
492 
330 

262 
95 

, 

79 
432 

508 
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Statement  of  disposition  of  live  stock  to  packers,  butchers,  and  dealers — Cum, 

1917— Continued. 


Cattle. 

Calves. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

packers  awd  BUTCHERS— continued . 

3M 
376 

•    21 

25 

352 

1,232 

10 

424 
106 

880 

31 

J.  T.  McMillan  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn 

1,897 

70 
99 

414 
1,121 

6 

.57 

Morrell  &  Co.,  J.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa  and  Sioux  Falls,  S. 
Dak 

4,290 

New  Richmond  Packing  Co.,  New  Richmond,  Wis 

2,877 

276 

5,918 

69 

Parker  Webb  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich  

Pfaelzer  &  Sons,  L.,  Chicago.  HI 

28 
683 

2,519 
1,690 
3,413 

1,016 

SchragA  Muth,  New  York,  N.  Y.          .... 

Siegel  Hechingcr  Packing  A  Provision  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

1,126 
6,033 

6.214 

United  Dressed  Beef  Co.,  New  York  N.  Y 

3,410 

G.  B.  Wilson,  Jersev  Citv  N.  J 

497 

G.  Bartusch,  St.  Paul,  Minn      

2,876 

1,645 

991 

•205 

1,080 

4,763 

160 

886 

264 

2,161 

3,690 

13, 190 

3,553 

10, 842 

12, 157 

18,463 

6,173 

19 

72 

1,151 

1,792 

8,503 

22, 110 

7,909 

5,199 

158 

9,047 

14,435 

2,654 

18,144 

10,091 

27, 278 

7,621 

116 

10, 710 

8,789 

7,796 

5,356 

30,203 

12, 081 

14,242 

26, 39S 

321 

854 
11 
11 
10 

104 
3 

114 
27 

723 
2,866 

368 
135 
526 
1,363 
741 
303 

N.  Cohn,  St.  Paul,  Minn 

1,569 
552 
133 
37 

G.  ^ishman,  St.  Paul,  Minn          

L.  Hertz,  St.  PauL  Minn  . . 

B.  Kasowitz,  St.  Paul,  Minn , 

E.  Ramsev,  St.  Paul,  Minn 

M.  Rifkin,  St.  Paul,  Minn -. 

M.  &S.  Simon,.St.  Paul,  Minn 

DEALERS. 

Bangs,  Berry  &  Co 

81,932 
559 

Barry  Cattle  Co 

Barton  Cattle  Co 

Becker  &  Co 

Bradshaw  &  ^lark .: 

141 

Canadian  Cattle  ro 

^ 

Conbov  Bros.  &  Fahey 

126 
67,706 

Crabtree.  J.  R 

Dakota  L.  S.  &  t.  Co 

102 

38 
396 

1,411 
701 
461 
229 

1,293 

1,310 
494 
801 
807 

1,189 
579 
5 
743 
858 
161 
238 

1,469 

1,420 
695 

4,549 

Fitzgerald,  J.  B 

Freeman,  E.,  &  Son 

Grisim  &  Page : 

Grisim,  George 

Iowa  Cattle  Co 

P.  Johnson 

6 

KingCattloCo 

Lauderdale  Cattle  Co 

McGuire,  D.  H 

Melady  Cattle  Co i 

Morrissey  &  Rogers 

Nolan,  Smith  &  Co 

Northern  Cattlo  Co 

12,365 
282 

Swanson  &  Gearen 

Throckmorton  &  Lang 

Thuet,  P.  A.  &Co 
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1916. 


PACKERS  AND  BUTCHERS. 


Swift  &  Co.,  South  St.  Paul,  Minn 

Bits  &  Hertz,  South  St.  Paul,  Minn 

©BBsm  &  Wight,  South  St.  Paul,  Minn 

E..I.  King, South  St.  Paul,  Minn... .- 

Brennan,  Harknett  &  Co.,  South  St.  Paul,  Minn 

Hjnman  &  Co.,  South  St.  Paul,  Minn :... 

•  Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111 

Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111 

•  Wilson*  Co.,  Chicago,  111 , 

Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa , 

Cudahy  Bros.  Co.,  Cudahy,  Wis , 

•  Morris  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111 

I.  Agar  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111 

Bimbler  &  Co.,  Kearney,  N.  J 

Columbus  Canning  Co. ,  Columbus ,  Wis 

J.  B.  Decker  &  Sons,  Mason  City,  Iowa 

Drummond  Packing  Co. ,  Eau  Claire,  Wis 

Elliott  &  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn 

Farmers  Cooperage  Packing  Co.,  Wausau,  Wis 

Fergus  Packing  Co.,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn 

Hammond,  Standish  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich 

S.  B.  Hedges  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

;  l  Geo*.  A.  Hormel  &  Co.,  Austin,  Minn 

Independent  Packing  Co.,  Chicago,  111 

Interstate  Packing  Co.,  Winona,  Minn 

Kingan  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

Luley  Abattoir,  St.  Paul,  Minn 

:  I.  T.  McMillan  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn 

J.  Morrell  &  Co.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  and  Sioux  Falls. 
S.Dak : 

New  England  D .  M.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass 

North  Packing  &  Provision  Co.,  Boston,  Mass 

Onalaska  Packing  Co.,  Onalaska,  Wis 

\ '  Parker  Webb  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich 

Peerless  Packing  &  Provision  Co.,  Chicago,  HI 

Plankington  Packing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis 

Bath  Packing  Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

HeUand  Packing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis 

"J.  P.  Squire  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass 

Stovers  Packing  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa 

■  Sulzberger  &  Sons,  Jersey  City,  N.I 

United  Dressed  Beef  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 

T.  M.  Sinclair,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

G.  Bartusch,  St.  Paul,  Minn r 

N.  Cohn,  St.  Paul,  Minn 

A.  Davis,  St.  Paul,  Minn 

E.  A.  Drews,  Minneapolis,  Minn . . . 

Feinberg  &  O'Connell,  Minneapolis 

G,  Fjshman,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

M.  Fink,  St.  Paul,  Minn 

Bi  Kasowitz,  St.  Paul.  Minn 

M:  Rifkin,  St.  Paul,  Minn   . . 

M.  Simon,  St.  Paul,  Minn. . . 

S.  Simon,  St.  Paul,  Minn 


Cattle. 


,  Minn. 


225,429 

14,031 

1,137 

2,280 

1,443 

415 

24,407 

5,326 

10,314 

911 

330 


Bangs.&  Berry 

Barton  Cattle  Co 

Barton  &  Crabtree 

Canadian  Cattle  Co 

J.  H.  Crabtree. 

Dakota  Cattle  Co 

J.B.Fitzgerald 

E.  Freeman  &  Son 

Grisim&Page 

Geo,  Grisim 

Iowa  Cattle  Co 

King  Cattle  Co 

J.H.King 

Lauderdale  Cattle  Co 

McGuire  Cattle  Co 

Melady  Cattle  Co 

Montana  Cattle  Co 

Nolan  Smith  &  Co 

Northern  Cattle  Co 

Slimmer  &  Thomas 

Swanson  &  Gearen  Co . . . 
Rude  Canton  &  Johnson. 


587 
45 
159 


2,217 


31 
415 


30 


619 
44 


423 
1,074 
2,420 
3,930 
1.153 
382 
531 
1,362 
1,277 


605 

223 

1,290 

44 


16,370 
16,405 


8,378 


5,763 

1,078 

3,367 
14,976 
12,279 

5,144 
24,422 

4,099 
18, 249 
16,819 
41,867 

2,678 
20,936 

2,423 
44,248 
18,124 

5,302 


Calves. 


112,386 

1,591 

182 

3,288 

165 

154 

5,759 


28 
5,450 


168 
iih 


1,502 
162 
265 
30 
153 
63 
50 


123 
56 

746 
22 


813 
927 


1,052 
...... 


30 
508 


2,054 
1,420 

765 
1,462 
3,418 

215 
2,052 

388 
2,214 
1,349 

316 


1,543,270 

2,788 

69 

2,000 

'  42 


790,815 


15,616 

3,729 

682 

23,376 

156 

10,489 

3,029 

2,120 

2,328 

85 

4,720 

496 

103,007 

997 

7,762 

15,617 


19, 913 

7,274 

1,609 

.21,835 


2,218 
271 


2,503 
3,245 


179 


67 
118 
174 


19,641 
3,676 
56,054 


4,487 


130 
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Cattle. 


Calves. 


Hogs. 


DEALERS^-continued: ' 

P.  A.  Thuet&Co '., 

Johnson  Bros 

H.  F.  Ross  &  Co 

R.E.Wood 

T.  Leihat 

Morrissey  &  Rbgers 

Conboy  &  Fay... 

Hartnett  &  Berry 

J.  D.  Hoffman.... 

P. Johnson 


25,979 

4,639 

863 

114 

1,896 

45 

34 

11 

3 

5,011 

340 

38 

40 

532 

2 

1,185 

114 

15 

20 

1915. 


PACKERS  AND   BUTCHERS. 


Swift  &  Co.,  South  St.  Paul,  Minn 

Katz  &  Hertz,  South  St.  Paul,  Minn 

Bronson  &  Wight,  South  St.  Paul,  Minn 

R.  J.  King,  South  St.  Paul,  Minn 

Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111 

Cudahv  Packing  Co.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Cuiahy  Bros.  Co.,  Cudahy,  Wis 

Mirris  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111 - 

Albert  Lea  Packing  Co.,  Albert  Lea,  Minn 

Bimbler  &  Co.,  Harrison,  N.  Y : 

E.  A.  Blackshere,  Baltimore,  Md 

Columbus  Canning  Co.,  Columbus,  Wis 

J.  E.  Decker  &  Sons,  Mason  City,  Iowa 

J.  Dold  Packing  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Dnrmmond  Packing  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis 

Elliott  &  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn...: 

Fengus  Packing  Co.,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn 

Fostorin  Provision  Co.,  Fostoria,  Ohio - 

H.  Gifford,  Berwick,  Iowa 

P.  S.  Gifford,  Miners,  Iowa 

Hammond,  Standish  '"to.,  "Detroit,  Mich 

Hartisford  Canning  Co..  Woodland,  Wis. , 

Ged.  A.  Hornel&  Co.,  Austin,  Minn 

interstate  Pacldng  Co.,  Winona,  Minn  .1 

Kneeskern  &  Witt,  Cast  alia,  Iowa 

Kohra  Packing  "o.,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Langdon  &  M.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Lulev  Abattoir;  St.  Paul,  Minn 

J.  T  .'McMillan  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn , 

J.  Morrell  &  Co.,  Sioux  ""alls,  S.  Dak. 

Nagle  Packing  :  o.,  Detroit,  Mich 

North  Packing  &  Provision  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ohio  Provision  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Parker  Webb  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich 

Peerless  Packing  &  Provision  Co.,  Chicago,  Til. 

PlanMngton  Packing  "to.,  Milwaukee,  Wis 

Rnth  Packing  Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Reiland  Packing '  o.,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis 

T.  M.  Sinclair  &  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Snerr    &  Barnes  Cd.,  New  Haven,   'onn. 

Springfield  Provision  "o.,  Springfield,  Mass 

J.  P.  Squire  &  1o.,  Boston,  Mass 

Stovers  Packing    o.,  nhioago,  111 

Sulzberger  &  Sons,  Jersey   -it,  ,  N.  J 

United  Dressed  Beef  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Windsor  Bros.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y . : 

White,  Pevey  &  Dexter  no.,  Worcester,  Mass. . 

J.  Zoller,  "'airport,  Iowa 

Cleveland  Provision  Co.,  "leveland,  Ohio 

G.  Bartus-h,  Sti  Paul,  Minn 

N.  Conn,  St.  Paul.  Minn 

A.  Davis,  St.  Paul,  Minn •■ 

-D.  A.  Drews,  Minneapolis,  Minn 

Peinberg  &  O'^onnell,  Minneapolis,  Minn 

B.  Weinberg,  St.; Paul,  Minn 

G.  T'ishman,  St.;  Paul,  Minn. • 

A  Goldberg,  St.  Paul,  Minn J 

B.  Kaso  vitz,  St,  Paul.  Minn. 

M.  Rifkin,  St.  Paul/  Minn. ...;.: ; , . . 

M.  Simon ,  St .  Paul,  Minn 


218,681 

10, 157 

1,714 

1,693 

12,007 

2,752 

657 

8,430 

184 


839 


64 
161 


27 
2,573, 
1,025 


3,377 

806 

520 

814 

1,428 

2,091 

718 

32 

596 

1,278 

1,732 


90,519 

818 

938 

2,674 


2,755 


112 
68 
22 


57 

1 

347 

5 

9 

157 

1,049 


1,321,202 

2,894 

508 

1,493 

494,714 

22,776 

2,821 
39,861 


18, 165 
5,902 


5,534 
474 
.863 


110 


48,517 
1,606 


192 


6,233 


10,471 
524 


1,259 
304 


8,719 
6,311 
8,227 
2,158 


170 
9,216 


4,736 


376 
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Statement  of  disposition  of  live  stock  to  packers,  butchers,  and  dealers — Con. 

1915— Continued. 


Cattle. 


Calves. 


Hogs. 


Sheep. 


Bangs,  N.S.&  Co 

Becker  &  Co 

Barton  &  Crabtree 

Bovev  &  Humphreys 

Canadian  battle  'o 

Oonboy,  Bros.  &  Fatiey 

Freeman,  15. ,  &  Son 

Fitogerald,  J.  B 

(Maun  &  Page 

Grfcim,  Geo ..-.-. 

Hartnott,  Throckmorton  &  Co. 

Iowa  Cattle  Co 

Johnson, J 

Johnson,  Paul  E 

King.E.D 

King,J.E 

Lauderdale  Cattle  Co 

Lang&  Berry 

Molady  Cattle  Co 

Morrissey  &  Rogers 

McGuire.D.H 

Nolan  Smith  &  Co 

Patterson 

Slimmer  &  Thomas . 


Swanson,  C.  L.,  &  Co 
" 'Schwarichild  &  Sa 


Sulzberger. 

Thnet.P.  A.,  &  Co 

Wood,  P.  E.,  &P 


Total  for  dealers.. 


PACKERS  AND  BUTCHERS. 


Swift  &  Co.,  South  St.  Paul,  Minn 

"JfijCormick  Packing  Co.,  South  St.  Paul,  Minn.. 

Katz  &  Hertz,  South  St.  Paul,  Minn 

Branson  &  Wight,  South  St.  Paul,  Minn 

jt.'J.  King,  South  St.  Paul,  Minn 

Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111 

Cudahy  Packing  Co. ,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Cudahy  Bros.  Co.,  Cudahy,  Wis 


STATE  BUTCHERS. 


Albert  Lea  Packing  Co.,  Albert  Lea,  Minn.;  Fergus 
Packing  Co.,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn.;  Elliott  &  Co.,  Du- 
luth,  Minn.;  Geo.  A.  Hormel  &  Co.,  Austin,  Minn.; 
Interstate  Packing  Co.,  Winona,  Minn 


I,  CITY  BUTCHERS. 

£*  G.  Bartusch,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  N .  Conn,  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
if'  A.  Davis,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  E.  A.  Drews,  Minneapo- 
m/  lis,  Minn.;  Feinberg  &  O'Connell,  Minneapolis, 
■"  Mmn.;  G.  Fishman,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  B.  Kasowitz, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Luley  Abattoir  Co.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.:  J.  T.  McMillan  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
M.  Rifkin,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  M.  Simon,  St.  Paul, 
Minn 


OUTSIDE  PACKERS. 

Bimbler  &  Co.,  Harrison,  N.  J.;  Cleveland  Provision 

...Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  J.  E.  Decker  &  Sons,  Mason 

City,  Iowa;  Drummond  Packing  Co..  Eau  Claire, 

F*Wis.;  J.  Dold  Packing  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Kohrs 

Packing  Co.,  Davenport, ,  Iowa;  J.  Morrell  &  Co:, 

8iouxFalls,S.Dak.;  Morrfs&Co.,  Chicago,  111.:  Ohio 

Provision  Co. ,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Peerless  Packing  Co. , 

Chicago,  111.;  Plan<ington  Packing  Co.,  Milwaukee, 

Wis.;  Rath  Packing  Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa;  Reiland 

Packing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.:  Sperrv  &  Barnes 

CoJ, New  Haven,  Conn.;  J.  P.  Squire  &  Co.,  Boston, 

B,  Masa.;Btowers  Packing  Co.,  Chicago,  111.-  Sulzberger 

I,  -4 Sons,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.; 

United  Dressed  Beef  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  White, 

^eveyifc  Dexter  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass • 


6,902 

26,215 

16,681 

26,026 

3,783 

18 

3,794 

1,959 

14, 853 

914 

10,803 

4,152 

84 

12 

28,695 

4,632 

17,468 

14.252 

73,650 

2,124 

3,318 

10,831 

311 

49,548 

16,830 

573 

25,778 

1,014 


365,220  |. 


•164,760 
154 
5,739 
1,641 
2,112 
1,155 

377 


700 


70,974 

4 

965 

1,075 

2,774 


3,538 


53 


,045,035 

136 

1,537 

880 

1,473 

326,852 

6,218 


39,043 


231,184 
910 
5,706 
3,101 
2,892 
10,140 

8,703 


233 


32,562 


86,465 


11,463 
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1     Cattle. 

Calves. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

DEALERS . 

! 

6,618 
16,883 

2,239 

14, 356 

,     3,724 

4  523 

B .  Becker  &  Co . . . .". 

J.  B.  Fitzgerald 1           2,704 

B.  Freeman    i           3  133 

8,292 

4,831 

7,330 

17 

339 

77 

Haitnett  &  Smith 

A .  B .  Henness 

E .  D.  King 

IX,  983 

78 

497 

J.  King 

f.  P.  King  . 

11,049 

25 

13,984 

46, 198 

7,740 

3,177 

15,398 

208 

D.  H.  McGuire 

Melady  Cattle  Co 

P.  A.  Thust 

E.  A.  Whitman 

195,403 

These  lists  will  show  that  there  are  about  73  buyers  of  butcher 
stock  and  about  39  buyers  of  stackers  and  feeders  who  resell  their 
animals  to  go  to  the  country.    . 

You  will  readily  understand  that  the  buyers  and  sellers  do  the 

trading  in  live  stock  and  that  the  stockyards  company  does  not  in  any 

•way  participate  in  the  trading.     It  can  not  therefore  exert  any 

influence  on  the  market  prices  agreed  upon  between  buyers  and 

sellers. 

The  stockyards  company's  part  in  the  marketing  of  live  stock  is 
to  unload  the  animals  from  the  cars,  feed  them,  deliver  them  to  con- 
signees, yard  them  after  they  are  sold  and  weighed,  load  them  into 
cars  for  shipment  when  ordered  out.  The  stockyards  company  is 
the  custodian  of  the  live  stock  when  it  is  not  in  custody  of  the  owners 
or  their  agents.  If  you  or  any  other  body  of  men  will  show  me 
wherein  the  stockyards  company  has  entered  or  can  enter  into  any 
conspiracy  to  fix  or  control  the  prices  of  meat  animals,  I  will  esteem 
it  a  favor. 

The  history  of  the  St.  Paul  Union  Stockyards  Co.  is  in  many  re- 
spects like  the  history  of  the  other  markets  that  have  been  estab-. 
lished  west  of  Chicago.  It  was  organized  in  1886  and  began  busi- 
ness in  1887.  It  was  founded  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Stickney,  formerly 
president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railroad,  and  now  deceased, 
His  principal  associates  were  English  capitalists  who  were  also  in- 
terested in  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Eailroad.  A  large  majority 
of  those  stockholders  or  their  heirs  still  hold  their  stock  and  have 
held  it  all  these  years  hoping  for  some  returns  on  it:  Some  real 
estate  was  sold  in  the  first  two  years  after  the  company  was  organ- 
ized  and   dividends   aggregating   11  per   cent   on   the   capital   of 
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$1,PGO,0.00  were  paid.  The  company  had  built  two  small  packing 
plants  and  leased  them  to  small  packers. 

The  property  passed  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  panics,  floods, 
and  fires  and  was  unable  to  earn  the  interest  on  its.  bonds  and  meet 
operating  expenses.  It  borrowed  money  from  its  bondholders  to 
make  needed  improvements  to  replace  portions  of  its  yards  that,  were 
worn  out.  Its  small  packers  faded  awayr  and  it  was  confronted  with 
competition  from  a  plant  located  near  Minneapolis.  About  that 
time,  1897,  Mr.  Stickney  succeeded  in  interesting  Mr.  G.  F.  Swift 
in  the  property  by  giving  him  a  half  interest;  that  was  G.  F.  Swift, 
Sr.,  who  is  now  dead. 

The  half  interest  at  that  time  was  a  liability  rather  than  an  asset, 
as  the  Minnesota  law  fixed  a  100  per  cent  stock  liability  on  the  capital 
stock  of  corporations  of  that  character.  The  company  was  broke 
but  had  found  its  savior. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  the  annual  report  of  the  president  of  the 
stockyards,  my  predecessor,  covering  the  operations  for  the  year 
He  says,  in  part : 


The  yards  have  now  attained  a  recognized-,  position  as  a  general  live-stock 
market ;  and  the  increasing  receipts  make  it  necessary  to  carry  out  some  plans 
for  improving  the  facilities  as  well  as  the  physical  condition  of  the  yards 
and1  pens. 

Again,  in  his  report  for  the  year  1900  he  says : 

This  business  has  grown  beyond  any  plans  originally  made  for  its  accommo- 
dation. 

I  have  heard  Mr.  Stickney  say  that  he  offered  the  property  to 
packers  all  over  the  country  and  considered  that  the  best  trade  he 
ever -made  in  his  life  was  when  he  "hooked  old  man  Swift"  as  hei 
put  it. 

Now  that  the  market,  in  point  of  carloads  of  live  stock  handled, 
has,  during  the  past  three  years  occupied  fifth  place  in  the  list  of 
live  stock  markets,  the  policies  and  service  to  the  public  which 
brought  it  to  that  position  are  the  subjects  of  legislative  attacks,  and 
we  are  told  that  the  Federal  Government  is  the  only  agency  qualified; 
to  properly  administer  its  affairs. 

If  packer  ownership  or  control  is  detrimental  to  stockyards,  why 
is  it,  that  almost,  any  western  city  with  any  sort  of  aspirations  for  a 
live  stock  market  would  be  willing  to  offer  a  large  subsidy  to  any  one 
of  the  so-called  "  Big  Five  Packers,"  to  locate  a  packing  plant  within 
its  limits  ? 

I  have  served  in  stockyards  owned  by  small  packers,  by  bankers 
and  by  big  packers  so  that  my  personal  observation  covers  the  three 
classes  of  control.  In  the  matter  of  building,  up  the  property,  the 
small  packers  couldn't  and  the  bankers  wouldn't.  The  big  packers 
were  the  only  ones  who  would  let  us  spend  money  on  the  property. 
They  were  not  looking  for  dividends.  They  were  looking  for  service. 
They  knew  that  service  would  build  the  market  and  dividends  would 
deplete  it. 

It:  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  finance  this  .property  even  12  years  ago 
when  I  was  placed  in  charge.    I  well  remember  in  the  fall  of  1907 
I  bad  difficulty  in  persuading  St.  Paul  bankers  that  the  market  was 
sufficiently  established  to  warrant  a  line,  of  credit  amounting  to : 
$125,000.    There  was  much  talk  that  Armour  &  Co.  would  build  a 
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rival  institution  on  land  which  it  had  purchased  near  Minneapolis. 
In  view  of  the  deductions  drawn  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
from  the  evidence  it  collected,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
Armour  should  desire  to  start  a  yard  and  plant  in  competition  with 
the  Swift  plant  at  South  St.  Paul.  He  did  so  desire,  however,  and 
it  hurt  the  credit  of  the  stockyards  company.  Since  Armour  &  Co. 
started  to  construct  a  plant  at  South  St.  Paul,  I  have  had  less 
trouble  in  borrowing  $600,000  than  I  had  in  procuring  $125,000  in 
1907. 

The  property  owned  by  the  St.  Paul  Union  Stockyards  Co.  com- 
prises about  254  acres  of  bottom  land  on  the  Mississippi  Eiver. 
This  land  was  subject  to  flood  and  it  was  necessary  to  put  from 
four  to  six  feet  of  fill  on  it  and  protect  it  with  levees  to  keep  out 
the  water.  There  are  about  86  acres  inside  the  yard  limits.  Eighty 
acres  are  paved  with  concrets  and  brick.  Beneath  the  surface  he 
12  miles  of  water  pipes  and  17  miles  of  sewers.  The  yards  are 
laid  out  in  48  blocks  approximately  200  feet  by  240  feet.  We  have 
one  triple-deck  and  three  double-deck  concrete  hog  houses.  There 
are  92  unloading  chutes,  of  which  40  contain  compartments  for  two 
cars  each.    There  are  3,461  pens  of  all  kinds.  • 

The  capacity  of  the  yards,  including  storage  of  animals  sold  and 
the  space  occupied  by  dealers,  is  39,000.  cattle,  49,000  hogs,  27,000 
sheep,  and  500  horses.  The  daily  working  capacity  is,  of  course, 
somewhat  less,  but  we  had  at  one  time  last  fall  in  the  yards  25,000 
cattle,  25,000  hogs,  and  25,000  sheep. 

■"  Its  earnings,  with  the  exception  of  the  11  per  cent  dividends  from 
sales  of  real  estate  heretofore  mentioned,  were  used  to  develop  the 
property  until  October  1,  1916.  At  that  time  the  first  issue  of  bonds 
amounting  to  $1,994,000  was  due.  These  bonds  were  refunded  by 
the  sale  of  $1,500,000  of  a  new  issue  and  the  payment  of  $500,000  in 
cash  which  we  had  on  hand  for  improvements.  We  afterwards  bor- 
rowed about  $600,000  to  pay  for  new  work.  A  stock  dividend  of 
25  per  cent,  amounting  to  $500,000,  was  declared  from  accrued  sur- 
plus. Also  on  that  date  began  the  payment  of  1  per  cent  quarterly 
dividend  on  our  $2,500,000  capital.  The  payment  of  the  stock  divi- 
dend left  our  capital  liabilities  at  $2,500,000  of  stock  and  $1,500,000 
of  bonds  as  against  $2,000,000  of  stock  and  about  $2,000,000  of  bonds. 
The  shift  of  $500,000  of  liabilities  from  5  per  cent  bonds  to  capital 
stock  that  pays  only  4  per  cent  effected  a  saving  of  $5,000  per  year  in 
fixed  charges. 

In  the  past  5  years  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  company  have 
averaged  about  $315,000.  Those  years  were  our  most  prosperous 
ones.  The  aggregate  amount  spent  for  additions  and  betterments, 
exclusive  of  repairs  or  additional  personal  property,  was  about 
$1,208,000.  During  that  same  period  we  were  entitled  to  charge  into 
reserve  for  depreciation  an  aggregate  of  about  $248,000,  based  on 
regulations  governing  collection  of  income  tax,  which  is  not  reflected 
in  the  amount  of  surplus  earnings  heretofore  stated  but  which  was 
charged  against  those  earnings.  Its  property  is  worth  more  than 
$'5,000,000. 

Its  stockholders  number  92,  of  which  67  are  English  stockholders 
as  per  list  herewith  submitted. 
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The  holdings  of  stock  are  classified  as  follows : 

Swift  &  Co.  and  Armour  &  Co.  have  no  stock  in  the  name  of  the 
corporations,  but  it  is  in  the  name  of  different  individuals;  and  I 
group  them  together  because  you  do  not  care  who  owns  them,  what 
you  want  to  know  is  what  Swift  &  Co.  has  got  and  what  Armour 
&  Co.  has  got. 

Shares. 

Swift  &  Co.  interests L 9,  805 

Armour  &  Co.  interests 6^  100 

English  interests 1~~~ 8^  175 

Scattered  interests '  920 

Total 25,  000 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  English  and  scattered  holdings 
amount  to  about  36  per  cent  of  the  total  capital. 
(The  list  referred  to  above  is  as  follows:) 

St.  Paid  Union  Stockyards  Co.,  list  of  stockholders  revised  to  Dec.  20,  1918. 

Number  of 
shares. 

Agnew,  W.  Lockett,  43  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  England 300 

Alexander,  Walter  Cleverly,  24  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.  C 50 

Alexander,  Agnes  Mary,  Aubrey  House,  Campden  Hill,  London 25 

Alexander,  Rachel  Frances,  Aubrey  House  (Kensington  W.)  London 25 

Alexander,  Jean  Ingelow,  Aubrey  House  (Kensington  W.)  London 25 

Armour,  J.  Ogden,  care  of  Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111 90 

Asnton,  Thomas  Gair,  Baron  of  Hyde,  Vinehall,  Tobertsbridge,  Sussex, 

England 125 

Ashton,  Samuel  Edgar,  Hayscroft,  West  Didsbury,  Manchester,  England  125 

Bangs,  J.  S.,  care  of  Swift  &  Co.,  South  St.  Paul 5 

Banister,  W.  Lake,  Ernest  John,  care  of  Robert  Benson  &  Co.,  London—  358 

Banning,  Lucile  Stickney,  care  of  Wight  Kibbee  &  Co.,  St.  Paul 10 

Barclay,  John,  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  England ± 20 

Baring  Bros.  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  8  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.  C 50 

Barnett,  Chas.  Edward,  Lloyds  Bank  (Ltd.),  72  Lombard  Street,  London  50 

Benson,  C.  W.,  &  Co.,  200  Metropolitan  Building,  St.  Paul 8 

Benson,  Guy  H.,  Robert  Benson  &  Co.,  London,  Vernett,  H.  &  Rowe, 

Thomas,  Robert  Benson  &  Co.,  London 765 

Benson,  Robert  &  Co.,  26  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.  C 160 

Brocklebank,  Aubrey,  care  of  Robert  Benson  &  Co.,  London 170 

Brocklebank,  Rev.  Chas.  Henry,  care  of  Benson  &  Co.,  London 165 

Brocklebank,  Harold,  care  Robert  Benson  &  Co.,  London ' 165 

Brown  Bros.  &  Co.,  59  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y 100 

Butler,  Harriet  J.,  and  Butler,  Harold  E.,  14  Norham  Gardens,  Oxford, 

England,  and  New  College,  Oxford,  England 25 

Carter,  Chas.  Francis  Courtenay,  care  Robert  Benson  &  Co.,  London 120 

Carton,  L.  A.  care  Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111 9 

Chetham,  H.  A.,  care  Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111 3,  985 

Qrpll,  Frederick  W.,  care  Armour  &  Co 5,  010 

Cropper,  Chas.  James,  Ellergreen,  Kendal,  England 50, 

Davies- Williams  (Harriet  Katherine)  &  Lesse  (Chas.  Philip)  30  Cross 

Street,  Manchester,   England 20 

Dineloy,  Emily  Margaret,  the  Priory-Berwick  St.  John,  Salisbury,  Eng- 
land  1 25 

Dunlop,  Ker  D.,  200  Metropolitan  Building,  St.   Paul 1,079 

Earle,  Nicholas  Albert,  54  Brown  Street,  Manchester,  England 100 

Pordham,  Rupert  Oswald,  Broome  Hall,  Biggelswade,  England 75 

GJUiat,  John  K.,  &  Co.,  7  Crosby  Square,  London,  E.  C 91 

Sow,  Chas.  &  Clodd,  Edw.,  care  London  Joint  Stock  Bank,   (Ltd.),  5 

Princes  Street,   London --- 500 

Sreve,  Joseph,  care  Wm.  E.  Lauer  &  Co.,  74  Broadway 24 

Greve,  Lucius,  care  Wm.  E.  Lauer  &  Co.,  74  Broadway 24 

Handy,  Edward  R.,  South  St.  Paul 1 
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Number  of 
shares. 
Head,  Florence,  Julia    (Lady  Head)   Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  4  Vic- 
toria  Street,   London,    S.   W , 25 

Hodge,  Ruth  Stickney,  Kedlands,  Cal 10 

Holford,  Geo.  Lindsay,  care  Robt.  Benson  &  Co.,  London 35; 

Horner    (Mrs.)    Prances  Jane,  Mells  Park,  Frome,  England 10. 

Intem'l  Inv.  Trust   (Ltd.),  Winchester  House,  London,  E.  C 250 

Joy,  Chas.  P.,  555  Laurel  Avenue,  St.  Paul 5 

Lake,  E.  J.,  care  Robt.  Benson  &  Co.,  London 300 

Lamb    (Mrs.)   Mabel,  Bordon  Wood  Liphook  Hants,  England 100 

Lidderdale  (Mrs.)  Mary  Martha,  113  Ashley  Gardens,  Victorial  Street, 

London,  S.  W 20 

Lindesay,  Maj.  Edward,  Messrs.  Cox  &  Co.,  43  Charing  Cross,  London. 

,       S.    W 10 

Lister,  Grace,  24  Devonshire  Place,  London,  W 25 

Magivny,  Wm.,   St.   Paul,  Minn 102 

Mainwaring,  C.  F.  K.  Okeley,  Ellesmere,.  Salop,  England 50 

McKechnie,  A.  A.,  St.  Paul,  Minn 1 

McKechnie,  A.  R.,  647  Holly  Avenue,   St.   Paul 5 

McKechnie,  Ruth  S.,  647  Holly  Avenue,  St.  Paul 20 

Mercantile  Ihv.  &  Gen.  Trust  Co.   (Ltd.),  105  Winchester  House,  Lon- 
don, E.  C 100 

Merchants  Trust   (Ltd.),  The,  4  Crosby  Square,  London,  E.  C 300 

Moon,  Jas.  P.,  care  of  Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago —  1, 000 

Neale,   (Mrs.)  Alice,  Thorndene  Kensington  Avenue,  Cheltenham,  Eng- 
land      5 

Noble,  Leonard,  Harpsden  Court,  Henley  on  Thames,  England;  Diggle, 
YVadham  Neston,  Bratton  House,  Westbury  Wilts,  England;  Noble. 

Heatley,  Temple  Combe,  Henley  on  Thames,  England ■__  10' 

Noakes,  Robert  Cecil,  &  Rowe.  Thomas,  care  of  Benson  &  Co.,  London 400 

Peirson,  Geo.  A.,  care  of  Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111 19 

Pettit,  Frank  Charles,  Bourne  Cottage,  Hayes  Kent,  England,  also  care 

of  C.  J.  Hambro  &  Son,  70  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.  C 175 

Rathbone  Bros.  &  Co.,  2  Fenchurch  Street;  London,  E.  C : ._  250 

Robbins,  Geo.  B.,  care  of  Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago 1,000 

Rogers,  N  P.,   South   Saint  Paul T 19 

Romilly,  Cosmo;  &  Bardyne,  D.  G.  Bruce,  15  George  Street,  Mansion 

House,  London • * 200 

Rowe,  Henry,  care  of  Robt.  Benson  &  Co.,  London _T 20 

Rowe,  Richard,  care  of  Robt.  Benson  &  Co.,  London 20 

Rowe,  Thomas,  care  of  Robt.  Benson  &  Co.,  London 123 

Rowe,  Thomas,  &  Banister,  Win.  Thomas,  care  of  Robt.  Benson  &  Co.. 

London    >      646 

Sawbridge,  Mrs.  Bertha,  Denford,  Hungerford,  Berks,  England 42 

Schram,  G.,  23  Wall  Street,  New  York 425 

Sneve,  Katherine  Stickney,  142  Mississippi  River  Boulevard,  Saint  Paul-  10 

Solly,  J.  Raymond,  19  Saint  Thomas  Mansions,  Stangate,  London,  S.  E_  15 

Spier,  Julius,  25  Camomile  Street,  London,  E.  C_l 100 

Spring-Rice,  Cicely  Henrietta,  Sprivers  Horsmonden-Kent,  England 25 

Stickney,  Alpheus  B.,  11,  237  Terrace  (E),  Chattanooga,  Tenn_ 1 

Stickney,  Chas.  A.,  237  Terrace   (E),  Chattanooga,  Tenn ,. 21 

Stickney,  Chas.  A.,  jr.,  237  Terrace   (E),  Chattanooga,  Tenn 1 

Stickney,  Edith  P.,  237  Terrace  (E).  Chattanooga,  Tenn 1 

Stickney,  Emily  P.,  237  Terrace  (E).  Chattanooga,  Tenn 1 

Stickney,  Adams,  Charlotte,  91  Maple  Street,  Englewood,  N.  J 10 

Swift,  L.   F..  Union   Stockyards,   Chicago 89 

Taylor,  J.  H,  516  E.  Fortieth  Street,  Chicago 60 

Troughton,  Chas.  Willis,  4  Sun  Court,  Cornhill,  London,  E.  C 20 

Veeder,  Henry,  76  W.  Monroe  Street,  Chicago 1,000 

Vernet,  H.  A.,  care  of  Robt.  Benson  &  Co.,  London 30' 

Ward,  E.  L.,  care  of  Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago : 3,' 657 

Welles,  Jean  Stickney,  2011'  Pillsbury  Avenue,  Minneapolis 10 

Wight,  R.  C,  90  E.  Fourth  Street,  St.  Paul 96 

Wight,  Grace  L.,  370  Mississippi  River  Boulevard,  St.  Paul &i 

Wipkworth,  Steven  Dickenson,  IS  Craven  Hall  Gardens,  London,  W 100 

Wilson,  Robert  Hutton,  Egglescliffe,  Yarm  oh  Tees,,  England 50 

Total 25,000 
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The  total  .number  of  .employees  is  about  300  and  the  1918  pay  roll 
exclusive  of  that  charged  to  construction  is  about  $560,000.  The 
employees  in  the  operating  force  the  yards  exclusive  of  foremen  and 
superintendents  average  around  $110  to  $120  per  month.  In  1914 
the  average  was  about  $54;per>month. 

These  employees  must.be  trained  in  the. loading  and  unloading  of 
live  stock  and  in  scale  operations.  They  must  learn  the  locations  of 
different  firms  in  the  yards  and  must  at  all  times  be  alert  and  efficient 
to 'keep  each  owner's  stock  from  being  mixed,  in  the  alleys  and  to  see 
fliat  there  is  no  mis:yafding  .of  stock.  Great  speed  is  necessary  in 
operation  to  handle  the  volume  of  .business  each  day.  At  the  scales, 
we  weigh  and  yard  .from  6b  to  80  drafts  per  hour.  All  this  means 
large  sums  expended  for  facilities  and  a  competent  force  of  men. 
Can  their  places  be  filled  by  political  retainers,  in  the  event  of  Fed- 
eral .operation,  without  detriment  to  public  interests? 

'Mr.  Sweet.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  your  statement  in 
regard  to  'Federal  retainers.     Please  just  read  that  again. 

Mr.  .McGrvNET.  I  did  not  make  a  statement.     I  submitted  an  in- 
H  ferrogatory  asking  if , the  places  of  these  competent  men  of  ours  could 
be 'filled  by  political  retainers  in  the  event  the  Government  takes 
control  and  operation  of  the  property.     I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  simply  wanted  to  understand  your  statement.  1 
did  not  understand  it  at  first. 

'.Mr.  McGivney.  That  was  an  interrogatory. 

■The  Chairman.  You  mean  it  as  a  part  of  your  statement,  how- 
ever"? 

'Mr.lfcGivNEY.  Oh,  of  course.  It  is  in  there.  I  submit  that  as  a 
matter  of  reflection  for  the  committee,  for  them  to  think  over  and 
consider. 

The  number  of  animals  received  during  1918  was: 

Gattle  ,and  calves 1,430,408 

Hags 2,  061,  390 

Sheep 630, 203 

Horses 6,541 

Total 4, 128,  542 

Total  carloads 75,  918 

There  is  .no  .merit  to  the  argument  advanced  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  that  the  stockyards  are  the  only  ..suitable  and  proper 
depots  \for  live  stock  handled  by  transportation  companies.  The 
only  reason  why  transportation  companies  deliver  live  stock  to  the 
St.  Paul  Union  Stockyards  is  because  the  shippers  want  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  market  afforded  at  that  point.  So  far  as  providing 
a«depot  for  live  stock  is  concerned,  each  transportation  company 
entering  St.  Paul  may  voluntarily  provide  a  stockyard  on  its  line  at 
anyismtable  pointintSt.  Paul.  The  laws  of  Minnesota  would  require 
the  railroads  to  furnish  such  separate  facilities  if  there  was  any 
demand  for  them.  So  it  is  nonsense  to  assume  that  the  property  of 
the'St.  Paul  Union  Stockyards  must  be  commandeered  for  the  use  of 
the  railroads. 

•There  is  always  a  certain  ■  percentage  of  people  in  any  line  of 
business  -who  aEe  not  /successful  and  helieve  that  by  appropriating 
to  their  use  the  property  of  others,  then  success  would  crown  their 
efforts-  .If  fthe  Federal  G<>vernmen*  should  in  any  form  undertake 
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the  operation  of  our  stockyards,  without  doubt  there  would  be  plenty 
of  people  to  arise  and  criticize  the  results.    In  all  these  agitations  the 
great  majority  of  patrons  of  our  market  are  never  heard  from.    They 
are  satisfied. 
In  his  letter  to  the  Trade  Commission  the  President  said : 

No  business  can  be  transacted  effectively  in  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion. 

He  is  right.  We  have  a  program  of  new  construction  for  the  year 
1919  amounting  to  more  than  $750,000.  Inasmuch  as  we  now  have 
outstanding  notes  payable  amounting  to  $495,000  it  will  be  necessary 
to  finance  these  operations  by  the  sale  of  bonds.  What  effect  do 
you  think  it  will  have  on  the  sale  of  our  bonds  while  it  is  known 
that  the  future  of  the  property  is  uncertain  because  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  wantonly  and  wrongfully  made  it  a  target 
for  suspicion  and  adverse  legislation? 

If  we  should  be  unable  to  finance  our  operations  by  reason  of  the 
suspicion  created  by  this  unwarranted  attack,  then  we  shall  be  unable 
to  provide  the  facilities  that  will  be  needed  by  our  patrons  this  fall. 
We  will,  however,  do  our  best  to  meet  the  situation,  as  we  have  a 
firm  belief  that  right  must  finally  triumph  and  that  unjust  persecu- 
tion of  legitimate  business  will  cease. 

Whenever  it  is  shown  that  the  present  owners  and  operators  of  the 
stockyards  are  incompetent  or  guilty  of  bad  faith  with  the  public, 
it  will  then  be  time  for  the  Government  to  step  in.  The  public  will 
always  be  obliged  to  pay  for  the  services  and  facilities  it  uses.  The 
great  majority  of  the  American  people  are  fair-minded.  The  min- 
ority that  is  not  fair-minded  would  still  complain  even  though  the 
Government  should  take  our  property  and  furnish  facilities  and 
service  at  less  than  cost. 

I  want  to  say  further,  gentlemen,  that  this  situation,  as  I  look  at  it, 
is  a  situation  where  the  public  needs  education  rather  than  the  as- 
sistance of  legislation.  I  know  that  the  House  of  Congress  and  all 
Government  agencies  are  pursued  by  people  who  say  that  this  awful 
conspiracy  exists,  and  that  the  big  packer  is  the  one  who  is  getting 
all  the ,  money  out  of  the  business,  and  that  the  producer  is  being 
fleeced,  and  the  consumer  is  being  fleeced. 

All  I  know  about  what  the  big  packer  is  making  is  what  I  see  in 
their  advertisements  in  the  papers,  the  same  as  I  suppose  you  see 
them.  They  claim  to  be  doing  this  business  at  a  fraction  of  a  cent 
a  pound.  If  this  Federal  Trade  Commission,  or  somebody,  could 
have  determined  whether  or  not  that  is  a  fact,  that  they  are  doing 
business  at  that  profit,  and  whether  that  profit  was  a  reasonable 
profit  or  an  unreasonable  profit — I  do  not  believe  the  public  is  con- 
cerned with  whether  a  conspiracy  in  a  back  room  works  in  three 
shifts  of  8  hours  each  every  24  hours,  or  how  it  works,  so  long  as 
the  result  gives  to  the  public  an  economical  and  effective  marketing 
agency  for  live  stock  and  its  products. 

It  seems  to  me  that  knowing  that  the  interests  of  the  stockyards, ' 
the  commission  men,  the  packers,  and  the  producers  are  all  one,  that 
some  move  should  be  made  to v  harmonize  those  interests  rather  than 
to  make  them  antagonistic.  I  know  that  if  the  producers  are  edu-. 
cated  as  to  what  the  cost  of  marketing  is,  they  will  agree  it  is  reason- 
able. I  know  that  if  the  consuming  public  finds,  out  what  those; 
costs  are,  it  will  be  all  right.    You  know  always  that  the  press  of 
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competition  in  business  is  a  wide  margin  of  profit.  You  can  look 
over  any  business — you  are  all  men  of  affairs,  and  you  can  look  over 
the  field  generally,  and  wherever  the  margin  of  profit  is  wide  you 
will  find  a  lot  of  people  in  that  business.  Where  the  margin  of 
profit  is  narrow,  there  are  only  a  few  people.  You  only  find  a  few  de- 
partment stores  in  any  town.  You  do  not  find  a  lot  of  them,  because 
the  margin  of  profit  is  narrow.  You  find  a  lot  of:  drugstores  and 
you  find  a  lot  of  saloons,  because  the  margin  of  profit  is  wide.  Now 
in  this  meat  business,  you  will  find  that  in  the  handling  of  live  stock 
and  the  slaughtering  of  it  and  the  marketing  of  it,  the  five  great 
packers  do  the  great  volume  of  the  business.  Why  do  they  do  it? 
They  made  the  mistake,  gentlemen,  of  doing  their  business  on  such 
^narrow  margin  of  profit  that  the  inefficient  forces  who  were  in 
competition  with  them  dropped  out.  They  could  not  stay.  If  they 
had  been  a  little  smooth  and  had  done  it  on  a  wider  margin  of 
profit,  there  would  have  been  less  talk.  Now,  when  you  go  into  the 
retail  end  of  it  there  are  a  lot  of  retail  butchers,  thousands  of  them, 
because  the  margin  of  profit  is  a  good  deal  wider  in  the  retail  end  of; 
the  business.  It  attracts  them.  I  know  I  pay  for  my  meat  at  least 
,  twice  100  per  cent  more  than  the  retail  butcher  pays  the  packer  for 
it.  I  know  that,  but  I  suppose  he  has  got  to  have  that  margin  of 
profit  to  live  and  furnish  me  the  service,  so  that  my  wife  can  sit  at 
the  telephone  in  her  house  and  call  for  a  2-pound  steak  and  something 
of  that  sort,  and  have  him  rush  two  or  three  miles  across  town  and 
bring  it  to  her  door  in  an  automobile  delivery  wagon,  and  she  has 
got  to  pay  that  price  for  that  service.  I  am  not  criticising  the  profits 
that  the  retail  butchers  make.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  them, 
but  I  do  know  there  are  a  lot  of  people  in  the  business,  and  I  do  know 
that  the  retail  butchers  who  kick  are  the  ones  who  can  not  succeed, 
and  somebody  cuts  in  on  them  at  some  place  on  the  next  corner.    *  ■■ 

I  trust  after  your  careful  consideration  of  all  these  matters,  gentle- 
men, you  will  see  fit  to  put  this  bill  on  the  table  or  some  place,  wherr 
ever  it  belongs. 

'  I  thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McGivney,  you  say  your  company  wants  to 
borrow  how  much  money  ? 

Mr.  McGivney.  $750,000. 

•The  Chairman.  And  you  fear  on  account  of  this  legislation  or 
some  other  legislation  that  might  not  please  the  company,  that  you 
could  not  borrow  it? 

Mr.  McGivney.  How  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  The  indications  are  that  if  adverse  legislation  is 
passed  you  could  not  borrow  the  money  ? 

Mr.  McGivney.  Wherever  there  is  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  the 
investing  public  as  to  the  future  of  our  corporation  they  won't  put 
their  money  into  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  your  corporation  a  very  solvent  corpora- 
tion? 

Mr.  McGivney.  It  is  solvent;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  $5,000,000  worth  of  property,  according  to 
your  statement? 

Mr.  McGivney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Unencumbered? 
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Mr.  McGivney.  It  has  a  mortgage,  sure. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  McGivney.  $i;500,000. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  has  a  margin  of  $3,500,000? 

Mr.  McGivney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  probability  of  this  bill 
or  any  other  bill  that,  might  be  passed  by  Congress  wiping  out  that 
three  andu  half  million  dollars  of  value  in  your  property? 

Mr;  McGivney.  I  do  not  know ;  I  wish  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  probability  of  that — 
just  'be  square  about  ? 

Mr.  McGivney.  I  do  not  think  the  Congress  is  going  to  be  foolish 
enough  to  pass  any  kind  of  bill  of  that  sort.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
going  to  pass  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  say  it  will. 

Mr.  McGivney.  No. 

The  Chairman.  But  do  you  want  us  to  believe  that  any  kind  of 
legislation  will  wreck  the  credit  of  your  company  with  $5,000,000  of 
real  estate  value  or  tangible  value,  and  with  a  mortgage  on  it  of  only 
$1,500,0007  You  have  there  a  list  of  very  solvent  stockholders,  have 
you  not? 

Mr.  McGivney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  two  of  -the  packers  are  stockholders? 

Mr.  McGivney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  these  English  people  are  stockholders? 

Mr.  McGivney.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  they  not  furnish  any  money  that  is  necessarj 
for  making  the  necessary  improvements  ? 

Mr.  McGivney.  They  always  have.  They  are  the  only  ones  who 
would. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  do  not  have  to  borrow  money  on  a 
mortgage  and  add  still  further  to  your  indebtedness  ? 

Mr.  McGivney.  They  have  lots  of  obligations  of  their  own.  They 
always  want  me  to  go  outside  and  borrow  money  and  not  hang 
around  on  them  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  But  a  good,  solvent  stockholder  certainly  would 
not  see  the  property  wrecked  rather  than  advance  money  which  the 
company  needs,  which,  when  it  gets  it,  will  add  just  that  much  more 
to  its  value  than  its  value  before. 

Mr.  McGivney.  I  know,  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  regulations  are  passed 
or  adqpted  or  imposed  on  us  that  cut  our  revenue  at  once  to  where 
the  property  is  not  a  good  producing  property  and  do  to  us  in  a  way 
what  has  been  done  to  the  railroads — they  have  got  that  example  be-  - 
fore  them  of  the  railroads  of  the  country  to-day  being  broke  and  now 
in  the  hands  of  Congress,  and  they  do  not  know  what  is  going  to  be 
done  to  them  next — they  have  that  example 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Perhaps  these  private  'Stockyards 
have  taken  so  much  of  the  natural  revenue  of  the  railroads  in  the  way 
of  terminal  facilities  that  they  have  helped  to  bring  that  about. 

1  Mr.  McGivney.  We  have  done  the  terminal  service  for  the  rail- 
roads cheaper  than  they  could  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  done  it  for  less  than  they  could  or  would 
do  it? 

Mr.  McGivney.  Less  than-they  could  do  it. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  absolutely  reduced  railroad  expenses  by 
doing  the  railroad  part  of  the  service? 
Mr.  'McGivney.  I  have  no  figures  on  it,  but  it  stands  to  reason., 

Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman   (interposing).     We  are  talking  about  facts  and- 
not  argument  now,  beeause  there  is  a  railroad  problem  coming  before- 
us  too. 
Mr.  Hamilton.  Let  him  answer,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Chairman.  I  understand,  but  I  am  trying  to  ask  these  ques- 
tions.   He  says  it  stands  to  reason  and  that  is  an  argument.    I  am  not 
questioning  what  the  conclusions  are,  but  we  have  a  railroad  question 
to  settle  pretty  soon,  and  I  consider  the  stockyards  service  is  in  part 
a  railroad  service  or  a  terminal  service,  and  you  admitted  it  because 
they  pay  you  to  do  it  for  them,  as  I  understand. 
Mr.  McGivney.  In  some  cases,  yes. 
The  Chairman.  In  some  cases? 
Mr.  McGivney.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  the  railroads  pay  you  for  doing  that  serv- 
ice? 

Mr.  McGivney.  The  stockyards  company  is  not  a  railroad  cor- 
poration and  does  not  operate  a  railroad. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  railroad  pay  you  for  doing  this 

business  which  they  otherwise  would  have  to  do  if  you  did  not  do  it? 

Mr.  McGivney.  The  railroads,  when  they  ahsorb  switching  charges, 

pay  us  our  loading  and  unloading  charge.    Where  they  do  not,  it  is 

paid  by  the  public. 

The  Chairman.  A  gentleman  here  the  .other  day  representing  the 
stockyards  of  Omaha,  I  understood  stated  very  frankly  that  the 
railroads  paid  them. 

Mr.  McGivney.  The  Omaha  situation  is  different  from  the  St.  Paul 
situation.  The  St.  Paul  situation  is  unique.  The  great  majority 
of  the  switching  charges  on  live  stock  in  the  St.  Paul  yards  are  not 
absorbed  by  the  railroads.  You  see  South  St.  Paul  is  another  muni- 
cipality and  separate  from  St.  Paul. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  trouble  I  have ;  I  do  not  know  whether- 

the  other  members  of  the  committee  do  or  not,  when  we  talk  about 

this  stock  matter,  each  one  asks  for  a  National  policy  based  upon 

the  facts  of  the  situation  or  the  circumstances  of  his  particular  plant. 

Mr.  McGivney.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  have  got  to  look  at  it  from  a  broad,  gen- 
eral standpoint. 
Mr.  McGivney.  Sure. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  is  not  under  any  obligation  to- 
pass  a  bill  according  to  the  situation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, or  anybody  else,  but  it  wants  to  pass  a  bill,  I  take  it,  in  the 
interests  of  the  public  and  refuse  to  pass  one  that  is  not.  Now,  do 
you  mean  to  say  or  to  have  us  understand  that  if  the  railroad  com- 
pany doing  business  through  your  own  yards,  that  it  would .  mate- 
rially injure  the  service  if  the  railroads  performed  it.  I  do  not  mean 
for  .them  to  operate  the  marketing  features.  They  would  do  as  they 
pleased  about  that,  but  so  far  as  the  terminal  facilities  are  concerned, 
the  loading  and  unloading  and  the  feeding  in  transit  and  switching,, 
and  one  thing  and  another  of  that  sort,  do  you  say  that  if  the  rail- 
road companies  owned  it,  it  would  materially  injure  the  business  of" 
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live-stock  buying  and  selling  and  producing,  and  be  an  injury  to  the 
public  generally? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  It  would  materially  lengthen  the  time  required  to 
handle  the  live  stock  from  the  producer  into  the  yards,  unless  each 
railroad  built  its  own  separate  set  of  chutes  and  facilities  right  adja- 
cent to  our  property.    A  thing  that  is  hardly  possible. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  all  the  railroads  using  the  yards  like  a 
union  station. 

Mr.  McGivnet.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  railroad  ownership  of  those  yards  in  and 
of  itself  be  ruinous  to  the  public  interests? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  It  would  not  be  ruinous,  but  it  would  not  give 
them  the  service  they  are  getting  now,  Mr.  ^Chairman,  because  the 
railroads  will  not  put  in  the  switching  service  in  the  terminal  which 
meets  the  demands  of  the  live-stock  producers.  At  all  stockyards  we 
have  already  had  to  go  into  that  terminal  switching  business. 

The  Chairman.  The  railroads  would  not  do  it? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  The  railroads  would  not  give  the  service.  It  costs 
them  too  much  money. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  serve  the  public  reluctantly  and  only 
so  far  as  they  can  be  compelled  to? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  Yes,  sir;  the  Great  Western  was  doing  the  switch- 
ing at  South  St.  Paul  when  I  went  there  in  1907,  and  they  served 
notice  on  us  they  would  not  any  longer  do  it,  because  they  were  losing 
money  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  hold  that  it  is  a  benefit  to  the  stockyards 
and  to  the  market  at  your  place,  and  to  the  producers  and  the  con- 
sumer, that  the  packer,  large  or  small,  should  own  stock  in  this  ter- 
minal facility  and  market  facility  ? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  Yes ;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  they  do  if  they  did  not  patronize 
your  company — build  up  some  plant  of  their  own  ? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  They  would  build  up  a  plant  pf  their  own  or  go 
out  into  the  country  and  buy  direct. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  either  the  large  packers  or  the  small  ones, 
would  they  go  out  in  the  country  and  buy  direct  and  not  buy  in  your 
stockyards  ? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  I  say  they  can  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  they  do  with  the  stock  after  they 
bought  it  ?  . 

Mr.  McGivnet.  Ship  them  to  their  plants  and  kill  them. 

The  Chairman.  Would  they  use  your  yards  ? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  They  would  fix  up  a  yard  around  their  plants. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  by  spending  money  perhaps 
wastefully  and  extravagantly  and  unnecessarily,  they  need  not  pat- 
ronize your  yard  if  the  railroads  owned  it  ? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  could  dp  that  now,  could  they  not? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  possibilities  are  open  now  to  such  a 
thing  as  that,  and  would  not  be  any  more  open  if  the  railroads  did 
own  them,  and  you  do  not  say  that  that  would  take  place,  but  you 
say  that  they  could  do, it? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  I  do  not  know  what  they  would  do. 
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The  Chairman.  As  long  as  they  have  ownership  in  your  yards 
they  are  not  going  to  do  it? 

Mr.  McGrvNEY.  No,  sir ;  they  will  not  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  outstanding  stock  have  you  now? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  25,000  shares  or  $2,500,000. 

The  Chairman.  $100  a  share? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  stock  do  you  say  is  owned 
by  packing  companies? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  9,805  shares  by  Swift  and  6,100  shares  by 
Armour. 

The  Chairman.  I  means  the  total? 

Mr.  Sanders.  A  majority  is  owned  by  those  two. 

Mr.  McGivnet.  A  majority  is  owned  by  those  two  packers. 

The  Chairman.  And  therefore  they  can,  if  they  will  control  the 
policy  of  your  yards? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  it  not  perfectly  natural  that  those 
who  own  a  majority  of  the  stock  in  a  business  will  operate  that 
business  so  as  to  be  worth  the  most  to  themselves? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  Well,  they  will  operate  that  business,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  secure  the  greatest  efficiency  for  the  patrons  of  the  market 
for  this  reason :  As  I  explained  to  you  a  little  while  ago  the  stock- 
yards company  cannot  exist  without  the  producer  and  the  packer  and 
the  commission  man.  The  packer  cannot  exist  without  the  producer. 
The  packers,  as  you  all  know,  have  got  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  business,  and  that  investment  is  going  to  stand  idle 
or  be  held  at  a  loss  unless  the  producing  public  keeps  coming  right 
along  with  live  stock  to  use  those  facilities.  Now,  in  my  experience 
with  the  packer  ownership  of  a  yard,  I  have  never  had  one  of  these 
packers  say  a  word  to  me  about  my  earnings,  whether  they  were 
big  or  little  or  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory.  They  never  opened 
their  mouths  about  that,  but  you  let  some  shipper  walk  into  a 
packer's  office  and  say  he  has  got  a  rotten  deal  in  St.  Paul,  got  bad 
service  or  got  bad  hay,  or  dirty  pens,  or  something  like  that,  they 
will  burn  up  the  wires  after  me,  and  say,  "What  do  you  mean? 
We  want  you  to  give  service  to  these  people." 

'  The  Chairman.  Is  it  no  advantage  to  Swift  and  Armour  to  own 
this  stock  in  your  company  ? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  It  is  no  advantage? 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  of  any  advantage  to  them? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  It  is  of  this  advantage,  that  in  order  to  make  a 
market  there  must  be  a  place  where  stock  can  be  sold,  and  it  enables 
the  packers  to  see  that  the  yards  are  kept  abreast  of  the  requirement's, 
both  as  to  facilities  and  as  to  the  operation  of  them.  Now,  as  I 
stated  to  you  before,  I  worked  under  banker  ownership  in  Sioux 
City. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  need  to  describe  that  to  me.  I  know 
what  it  was  necessarily  if  it  was  banker  ownership. 
,  Mr.  McGivnet.  They  do  not  want  to  fix  up  the  yards ;  they  do  not 
want  to  build  any  more  yards,  and  every  time  they  came  around  and 
we  put  up  a  program  for  new  construction,  they  would  cut  out  about 
half  of  it  and  say, "  Well,  I  saved  a  lot  of  money  for  my  stockholders ; 
I  cut  that  in  two." 
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The  Chairman.  Do  Swift  and  Armour  have  the  voting  power  to> 
control  your  company  absolutely?  ) 

Mr.  McGivney.  Yes ;  unless  they  should  get  into  a  quarrel. 
The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  the  power  they  have. 
Mr.  McGivney.  Yes;  they  have  the  power. 

The  Chairman.  So  they  can  deprive  you  of  your  job  and  every- 
body else  connected  with  it? 
Mr.  McGivney.  Yfes. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  it  is  not  unnatural  that  those  "who  are 
connected  with  that  company  should  be  a  little  careful  about  what 
they  say  about  Swift's  and  Armour's  business,  so  far  as  your  stock- 
yards are  concerned? 

Mr.  McGivNEr.  In  what  particulars,  Mr.. Chairman,  would  there 
be  anything  to  be  careful  about?  What  do'  you  mean ?  I  do  :riot 
understand  what  we  would  have  to  be  careful  about.  Just  what  '<  do- 
you  mean? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  if  you  should  be  conducting  that  yard  so- 
that  it  would  not  suit  them,  they  could  put  you  out. 
Mr.  McGivney.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  you  were  out  contending  that  it  was  not  to- 
the  interest  of  the  public  for  Swift  and  Armour  to  own  that  stock- 
yards or  own  a  controlling  interest,  you  would  be, put  out.    J  mean 
they  have  the  voting  power  to  put  you  or. anybody  out  of  there. 
Mr.  MoGivney.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  the  management  of  it  is  therefore /abso- 
lutely under  their  control,  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be,  if  they 
have  a  majority  of  the  stock. 
Mr.  McGivney.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  money  made  or  lost  according  to  how 
it  is  managed? 

Mr.  McGivney.  But  your  polite  inference,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  (that 
in  presenting  my  case  to  you  that  possibly  I  am  not  saying  what,  as 
an  American  citizen,  I  really  think,  but  that  I  am  saying  what  I 
thing  as  president  of  a  corporation  having  the  fear -of  God  in  met 
that  the  packers  will  do  something  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  mean  anything  of  that  -sort. 
Mr.  McGivney.  Perhaps  you  did  not,  but  that  is  the  polite  infer- 
ence I  got  from  it.    I  am  not  that  kind  of  a  man.     I  want  to  state 
that. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  saying  that  from  any  appearance  in  your 
face  or  from  what  you  say,  but  I  do  mean  to  say  that  those  who  have 
power  over  us  influence  us. 
Mr.  McGivney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  used  to  that  sort  of  thing  ourselves,  .be- 
cause we  represent  our  constituents  and  if  we  absolutely  differ  from 
our  contsituents  they  will  stop  us  from  holding  a  commission  under 
them. 
Mr.  McGivney.  Yes ;  they  will. 
The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  course. 
Mr.  McGivney.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Not  that  we  would  vote  for  vicuous  legislation,  if 
we  thought  it  was  viaious,  or  not  that  we  would  violate  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  no  man  is  free  or  ought  to  he  fisee  from  the  influienee+of 
those  whom  he  is  serving,  whether  the  public,  a  private  (corporation* 
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or  a,  public  corporation.     Of  course,  he  ought  not  to  do  anything 

wrong. 

,  Mr.  McGivnet.  They  never  want  yo.u  to  do  anything  wrong. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  say  that  no  employee  can  be  as  free  and  can 
lie  as  independent  and  can  be  as  uninfluenced  from  the  packers'  side 
as;  He  could  be  if  the  packers  did  not  own  a  controlling  interest. 

Mr.;  McGivnet.  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  the  witness  answer, 
nlease. 

.  The  Chairman.  That   was   my   statement.     I   am   not   asking   a 
question. 

Mr.. Parker  of  New  Jersey.  May  the  witness  answer? 

The  Chairman,  I  was  going  to  turn  the  witness  over  to  Mr.  Esch 
for  interrogation. 

Mr.'  Sanders.  Let  the  witness  answer  the  question. 

TheCHAHtMAN.  I  just  made  that  statement  and  I  did  not  know  it 
was  in  the  form  of  a  question. 

Mr.  Sanders.  The  witness  is  testifying,  let  him  answer  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  McGivnet.  The  only  thing  I  would  like  to  do  is  to  be  Scotch 
with:  you  and  answer  by  asking  another  question..  Suppose  I  was 
and  am  absolutely  under  the  thumb  and  control  of  Armour  and 
Swift,  what  baneful  influence  to  the  producer  or  consumer  or  to  the 
public  or  to  the.  patrons  of  the  St.  Paul  Union  Stockyards  Co.  can 
thereby  follow  as  a  result: of  my,  being  under  that  control? 

The  Chairman.  If  they  are;  working  in  the  public  interest  and 
doing  that  which  is  best  for  the  public  interest,  it  is  best  for  the  pub- 
lic that  you  should  be  under  their  control. 

.-•  Mr.  McGivnet.  And  that  is  my  position  exactly,  and  when  this 
committee  and  when  the  public  at  large  get  at  the  facts  with  respect , 
to  this  situation  you  will  find  that  we  are  not  a  bunch  of  brigands 
but  that  we  are.  trying  to  do  business  pretty  much  on  the  square. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  you  are  a  bunch  of  brigands  at. 
all. 

:  Mr.  McGrvNEY.  I  do  not  say  you  do;    but  the  public,  perhaps, 
thinks  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  gentleman  from  Kansas  City  who 
made  a  statement  here  day  before  yesterday,  and  I  think  he  is  con- 
nected with  the  commission  business  or  the  stockyards  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  and  he  stated  that  he  was  opposed  to  either  the 
railroads  or  the  packers  owning  the  stockyards;  that  he  thought 
it  was  best  to*  have  independent  ownership  entirely,  and  he  was  a 
practical  man. 

Mr.  McGivney.  Did  he  tell  you  why? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  he  gave  his  reasons. 

Mr.  McGivnet.  I  heard  one  man  make  that  statement,  and  I 
asked  him  why.     "To  quiet  all  the  kick  in  the  country  about  the 
packers." 
The  Chairman,  He  did  not  use  that  expression. 
Mr,  McGivnet.  I  heard  one  man  make  that  suggestion,  but  I  do 

not  believe,  Mr.  Chairman 

The, Chairman  (interposing).  Mr.  Esch,  do  you  wish  to  ask  any 
questions  ? 
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Mr.  Esch.  As  the  importance  of  these  hearings  may  develop  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  witnesses  we  hear,  and  as  there  are 
quite  a  few  here  who  if  not  heard  to-day  will  not  be  heard  at  all, 
I  will  forego  any  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  McGivney,  if  the  Federal  Government  should 
undertake  to  operate  your  yards,  what  would  they  have  to  do?  How 
would  they  have  to  go  about  it?  What  would  be  the  expenditure? 
I  assume  they  would  have  to  purchase  the  yards. 

Mr.  McGivney.  Purchase  the  yards  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Well,  just  go  ahead  and  state  what  they  would 
have  to  do.,    You  have  a  general  idea  of  what  I  want  to  find  out. 

Mr.  McGivney.  If  they  wanted  to  purchase  the  property,  they 
would  undoubtedly  put  in  appraisers  and  determine  what  the  prop- 
erty was  worth. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  What  is  it  worth?     I  believe  you  said  $5,000,000. 

Mr.  McGivney.  I  said  more  than  $5,000,000.  I  have  not  had  the 
property  appraised.     It  might  appraise  higher  than  that. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  What  would  be  their  pay  roll  for  labor? 

Mr.  McGivney.  Their  pay  roll  would  be  anywhere  from  $550,000,. 
probably,  to  $650,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Would  that  include  the  superintendence  intel- 
ligence of  the  business? 

Mr.  McGivney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  What  other  expense  would  they  have? 

Mr.  McGivney.  They  would  have,  of  course,  to  buy  hay  and  buy 
corn,  and  they  would  have  to  make  the  expenditures  necessary  for 
repairs  to  the  yards  and  any  other  money  necessary  for  building,  and 
you  are  always  building  in  a  stockyards  if  you  are  growing. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  If  the  Government  went  into  the  business  of  op- 
erating the  stockyards  throughout  the  country,  have  you  any  idea 
what  the  approximate  cost  would  be  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  McGrvNEY.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
value  of  their  plants  are. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Now,  one  more  question.  If  there  is  collusion  in 
buying  among  the  packers  now,  would  there  be  any  less  collusion  in 
buying  among  the  packers  if  the  Government  should  own  the -yards? 

Mr.  McGivney.  No  ;  there  would  not. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  As  to  the  retail  butchers,  they  make  100  per  cent 
on  steak,  say,  as  an  illustration,  and  that  means  that  each  retailer 
has  to  pay  rent,  pay  for  light,  clerk  hire,  telephone  expense,  and  all 
the  expenses  incident  to  running  the  business,  and  each  purchaser  of 
a  pound  of  meat  has  to  pay  his  proportion  of  the  cost  for  running 
that  retail  business? 

Mr.  McGivney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baekley.  What  is  your  view  about  the  advisability  or  the 
wisdom  of  allowing  the  packers  to  go  far  beyond  the  packing  busi- 
ness and  engage  in  the  distribution  of  every  sort  of  product  to  the 
consuming  public? 

Mr.  McGivney.  Well,  of  course,  I  do  not  know  very  much  about 
the  packing  business.  I  am  not  in  it,  but  just  from  observation, 
inasmuch  as  you  have  asked  me  for  views,  from  just  my  observation  I 
would  say  that  the  packer  has  in  all  these  cities  a  branch  house  which 
have  refrigeration  which  is  expensive.  Eefrigeration  is  always  ex- 
pensive.   He  started  out  originally  just  selling  beef  and  pork  and 
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mutton  in  that  branch  house.  Now  he  has  automobiles  to  deliver 
his  stuff  and  he  has  got  this  sales  force  and  he  has  this  refrigeration. 
If  he  can  take  on  something  else  that  will  use  that  refrigeration  or 
his  floor  space  in  the  branch  house,  and  use  his  sales  force  to  sell  it, 
he  is  going  to  make  the  toll  he  takes  out  of  all  these  products  very 
small,  and  thereby  be  a  benefit  to  both  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer, because  he  can  do  it  efficiently.  He  has  the  organization  and 
the  force  to  do  it.  You  speak  of  the  packer  going  into  everything; 
you  do  not  find  him  selling  dry  goods  out  of  this  refrigerator.  He 
goes  into  things  that  are  correlative  with  the  refrigeration  business 
or  that  he  has  a  sales  force  there  that  can  handle,  which  is  calling 
on  about  the  same  class  of  trade. 

Mr.  Barkley.  Suppose  it  is  true,  as  I  understand  it  is  claimed  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or  by  witnesses  who  have  appeared 
here,  that  they  do  go  into  business  that  does  not  require  refrigeration, 
but  will  send  out  freight  cars  over  the  country  with  a  thousand 
pounds  of  meat  in  it,  which  of  course  requires  refrigeration,  and  the 
car  filled  up  with  all  manner  of  other  merchandise,  hardware  and 
shoes  and  things  of  that  sort  which  do  not  require  refrigeration ;  but 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  there  is  1,000  pounds  of  meat  in  the  car 
this  other  conglomeration  of  merchandise  gets  a  reduced  rate  on  the 
railroad  that  other  merchants  in  the  same  business  do  not  enjoy, 
which  comes  about  by  reason  of  the  influence  of  the  packers  with 
the  railroads.    What  would  you  say  about  that  situation  ? 

Mr.  McGivney.  I  would  say  that  the  influence  of  the  packers  with 
the  railroads  is  limited  wholly  by  law  and  by  interstate  commerce 
regulations.  A  railroad  might  want  to  do  ever  so  much  for  a  packer, 
but  he  can  only  go  so  far  as  the  law  will  let  him. 

Mr.  Barkley.  Suppose  this  ability  of  the  packers  to  deal  in  all 
manner  of  commodities  were  finally  developed  to  the  extent  that  it 
put  everybody  out  of  business  in  that  particular  trade  in  the  various 
sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  McGivney.  You  can  not  put  a  man  out  of  business  unless  you 
do  business  for  less  than  he  does  it,  on  a  narrower  margin.  Now,  we 
are  talking  about  the  public  good,  and  that  is  good  for  the  producer 
and  for  the  consumer.  The  agency  that  handles  the  product  the  most 
economically  is  the  efficient  agency  and  the  agency  to  be  desired. 
The  fact  that  that  agency  becomes  large  is  more  assurance  of  its 
efficiency,  and  more  assurance  of  its  economy  in  operation.  Now,  I 
realize 

Mr.  Barklef  (interposing).  That  may  be  true  up  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  if  it  gets  beyond  that  extent  so  that  competition  is  de- 
stroyed and  they  possess  the  whole  field,  then  what  power  do  they 
possess  for  recouping  whatever  losses  they  may  have  sustained  by 
reason  of  the  small  margin  of  profit. 

Mr.  McGivney.  But  if  you  will  permit  me,  there  is  a  point  where 
the  proposition  passes  from  reason  to  hysteria. 

Mr.  Barkley.  And  your  view  is 

Mr.  McGivney  (interposing).  My  view  is  that  when  it  reaches  the 
point  where  the  packer  is  going  to  get  it  all  it  becomes  hysteria. 

Mr.  Bakkley.  Your  view  is  that  any  thought  that  the  packer  may 
possess  the  whole  field  in  any  line  of  trade  is  hysterical? 

Mr.  McGivney.  I  think  so,  because  this  is  an  awful  big  country, 
and  it  is  an  awful  big  world.    I  do  not  think  any  one  man— I  do  not 
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believe  the  packers  could  organize  up  to  da  the  .business,  of  the  world 
in  any  one  branch.  I  do  not  think  they  could  organize  tos  do  the 
business  of  the  world  in  beef  alone.    I  do  not  believe  that  is  possible. 

Mr.  Barkley.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the  beef  business 
they  are  doing  now  ? 

Mr.  McGivnef.  I  do  not.  The  only  thing  I  know  about  that  is  the 
statement  I  saw  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  right  or  not. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Are  you  constantly  around  the  yards  while  the  bid- 
ding is  going  on? 

Mr.  McGivney.  No,, sir;  I  am  in  and  out  of  the  yards  at  different 
times  during  the  day,  but  I  am  not  constantly  present  when!  the 
trading  is. going  on.    I  am  operating  the  yards. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Can  a  farmer  ship  in  a  trainload  of  live  stock  and  sell 
upon  this  market? 

Mr.  McGivney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dillon.  What  would  be  the  charges,  that  he  would  have-  to 
pay  in  order  to  do>  so  ? 

Mr.  McGivney.  He  would  have  to  pay  our  yardage  charge,  what- 
ever it  is,  for  what  he  ships  in,. so  mUeh  a  head  on  different  live  stack. 

Mr.  Dillon.  How  much  per  head  would  he  have  to  pay? 

Mr.  McGivney.  30  cents  a  head;  on  cattle,  20  cents  a  head  on 
calves,  10  cents  per  had  on  hogs,  and  7-  cents  per  head  on  sheep. 

Mr.  Dillon.  That  constitutes  the  yardage  charge? 

Mr.  McGivney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr. i Dillon.  What  other  charges  are  exacted  from  him? 
,  Mr.  McGivney.  No  other  charge  except  for  what  feed,  he  may 
order  for  his  animals^ 

Mr.  Dillon.  Do  you  charge  him  the  same  price  for  his  feed  that 
you  would  a  commission  merchant? 

Mr.  McGivney.  We  charge  everybody  the  same  price ;  it  does  not 
make  any  difference  who  it  is.     Nobody  gets  any  special  price. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Nobody  gets  any  special  discount  by  reason  of  the 
amount  he  buys  for  the  purpose  of  feeding? 

Mr.  McGivney.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dillon.  How  numerous  are  these  commission  men  ? 

Mr.  McGivney.  We  have  30. firms  at  South  St.  Paul. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Do  they  maintain  a  live-stock  exchange  ? 

Mr.  McGivney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dillon.  They  are  all  members? 

Mr.  McGivney.  Yes,  sir ;  all  except  one. 

Mr.  Dillon.  And  the  commissions  are  fixed  by  rules  and  regula- 
tions, are  they? 

Mr,  McGivney.  Yes;  sir: 

Mr.  Dillon.  Do  those  commission  men  go  out  into  the  country 
and  buy? 

Mr.  McGivney.  I  do  not  know  really  whether  they  do  or  not.  If 
they  do  they  are  speculating  for  themselves. 

Mr:  Dillon.  How  is  the  price  fixed  when  they  go  out  in  the*  coun- 
try and  buy,  if  you  know,  or  what  becomes  the  basis  for  the  price?; 

Mr.  McGivney.  You  mean  the  market  basis? 

Mr  Dillon.  Yes. 
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Mr.  McGivnet.  Of  course,  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  primarily  the 
basis  of  any  price  in  a  trade  is  that  agreed  upon  by  the  buyer  and  the 
seller. 

Mr.  Dillon.  What  I  have  reference  to  is  the  matter  of  buying 
on  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  instance,  relating  to  wheat,  when 
they  buy  by  carload  lots  they  have  a  certain  basis  upon  which  they 
start. 

Mr.  McGivnet.  They  have  grades  and  a  certain  price  for  a  certain 
grade. 

Mr.  Dillon.  They  take  the  closed  price  on  the  former  day,  do 
they  not? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  The  grain  men? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGivnet.  Eeally,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Do  you  know  of  any  arrangement  of  that  kind  of  the 
commission  men  in  your  yards  ? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  No;  a  commission  man  will  not  come  out  in  the 
morning  and  he  looks  on  the  board  first  and  finds  out  what  the 
receipts  are  at  all  other  markets,  and, he  knows  what  the  market  was 
the  day  before,  and  if  the  receipts  are  pretty  heavy  to-day,  for 
example,  and  were  also  heavy  yesterday,  and  if  it  is  a  season  of  the 
year  when  it  looks  like  it  will  be  heavy  right  along,  he  will  probably 
go  out  and  ask  the  same  price  for  his  stock  to-day  that  he  did  yester- 
day. If  the  receipts  are  light  to  day  and  if  it  looks  as  if  there  are 
going  to  be  diminishing  receipts  he  will  go  out  and  ask  more. 

Mr.  Dillon.  But  you  do  not  know  whether  that  is  controlled  by 
rules  and  regulations? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  I  know  absolutely  that  there  are  no  rules  or  regu- 
lations in  the  exchange  controlling  prices  for  live  stock.  I  have 
read  them  all  through. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Then  they  differ  from  the  grain  dealer. 

Mr.  McGivnet.  I  have  never  read  the  rules  of  the  grain  exchange ; 
I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Dillon.  How  many  buyers  have  the  Swift  people  in  your 
yards  ? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  number,  but  I  should 
imagine,  as  near  as  I  can  estimate,  probably  five  or  six  of  them. 

Mr.  Dillon.  How  many  has  Armour? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  Armour's  plant  is  not  operating  at  South  St.  Paul 
and  he  has  about  four  buyers. 

Mr.  -Dillon.  What  time  does  the  bidding  commence  after  the 
morning  arrival  of  stock? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  That  varies  and  depends  on  the  market,  but  I 
will  tell  you  that  if  you  would  like  to  get  that  information  first 
hand,  there  is  to  be  a  commission  man  following  me  who  will  take 
the  stand,  and  it  will  save  you  time  to  ask  him. 

Mr.. Dillon.  Now,  every  farmer  who  ships  in  there  first  employs 
a  commission  man,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dillon.  He  would  not  undertake  himself  to  sell  upon  the 
market  because  he  would  not  know  of  the  conditions? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Dillon.  And  therefore  he  employs  a  commission  man? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  If  he  could  sell  it  himself  he  would. 
99927— 19— pt  3 21 
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Mr.  Dillon.  In  case  he  shipped  in  there  without  making  a  con- 
signment you  could  make  a  consignment  to  him,  or  the  yards,  the 
purchasing  yards  ? 

Mr.  McGivney.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Dillon.  You  don't  know  anything  about  the  packers  bidding 
after  the  other  bidders  have  gotten  through,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  McGivney.  No ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Dillon.  The  commission  man  would  know  that  ? 

Mr.  McGivney.  He  can  tell  you  all  about  that. 

Mr.  Dillon.  That  is  all  I  have. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Just  one  question,  Mr.  McGivney.  Does  anybody 
dealing  with  you  enjoy  any  special  confidential,  favorable  arrange- 
ments as  to  allowances,  rebates,  or  anything  of  that  character  ? 

Mr.  McGivney.  No2  sir;  absolutely  none. 

Mr.  Montague.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  how  many  employees 
there  are  in  your  stockyards  ? 

Mr.  McGivney.  At  the  present  time  about  500.  They  run  all  the 
way  from  400  to'700. 

Mr.  Montague.  Are  they  all  men  ? 

Mr.  McGivney.  Yes,  sir ;  except  the  women  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Montague.  How  many  have  you  under  age,  boys  and  girls? 

Mr.  McGivney.  There  are  boys  around  18  or  19  years  old  working 
there. 

Mr.  Montague.  How  many  would  you  say  ? 

Mr.  McGivney.  I  think  there  would  be  75 — 50  to  75. 

Mr.  Montague.  You  have  approximately  75  out  of  the  total  of 
500  that  are  under  age  ? 

Mr.  McGivney.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  imagine  about  that,  around 
there. 

Mr.  Montague.  Are  the  cattle  bought  in  your  yard  at  public 
auction,  or  how  is  the  price  arrived  at  ? 

Mr.  McGivney.  No,  sir ;  the  cattle  are  consigned,  usually,  to  some 
commission  firm  who  represent  the  owner,  and  he  has  a  location 
there. 

Mr.  Montague.  He  has  a  pen  in  the  yard  ? 

Mr.  McGivney.  Yes;  he  has  a  certain  alley,  as  we  call  it,  in  the 
yard. 

Mr.  Montague.  If  I  wanted  to  go  there  and  buy  cattle,  how  is  the 
price  determined  ? 

Mr.  McGivney.  You  go  in  there  and  look  these  cattle  over  and 
say,  "  What  do  you  want  for  these  cattle  ?  " 

Mr.  Montague.  Say  that  to  the  commission  merchant  ? 

Mr.  McGivney.  Yes ;  and  he  will  say,  "  I  want  so  much."  If  you 
thought  they  were  cheap,  you  probably  would  not  want  to  jew  around 
with  him  much..  Maybe  you  would  try  to  get  him  to  take  a  nickel  off , 
just  to  make  him  feel  as  if  he  was  getting  enough,  but  if  you 
thought  they  were  cheap,  you  would  say,  "  Well,  weigh  them  to  me, 
and  I  will  give  you  that  price  with  three  out."  There  might  be 
three  sort  of  mean-looking  animals  in  there,  and  you  would  say, 
"  I'll  give  you  that  price  with  three  out,"  and  15  or  20  cents  less  a 
hundred  for  those  three  weighed  out.  If  he  agrees  to  that,  he  will 
weigh  them  for  you. 

Mr.  Montague.  So  then,  the  cattle  are  in  a  pen  in  your  yard  ? 
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Mr.  McGivney.  Yes,  sir. 
•  Mr.  Montague.  And  the  producer  of  these  cattle,  or  the  seller  of 
those  cattle,  is  represented  there  by  the  commission  merchant? 

Mr.  McGivney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Montague.  And  the  purchaser  is  represented  there,  I  presume, 
by  his  agent — one  of  the  packers  ? 

Mr.  McGivney.  Yesr  sir. 

Mr.  Montague.  He  is  the  purchaser,  as  a  rule,  and  those  two  men 
arrive  at  the  price  of  the  cattle  in  the  yard  ? 

Mr.  McGivney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Montague.  The  stockyards  man  has  nothing -to  do  with  the 
price  of  the  cattle  ? 

Mr.  McGivney.  Absolutely  nothing.  We  don't  even  know  what 
it  is  until  we  read  it  in  the  newspapers.  We  can't  touch  it  in  any 
way. 

Mr.  Montague.  I  am  rather  ignorant  of  those  things,  and  that  is 
the  reason  I  am  asking  you. 

Mr.  McGivney.  I  am  very  glad  to  explain  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Sweet.  What  percentage  of  the  stock  that  goes  into  your  yard 
in  a  year,  goes  to  the  big  packers  ? 

Mr.  McGivney.  Well,  of  the  hogs — just  a  minute,  I  can  give  you 
that  exactly.  [Consulting  papers.]  Well,  now,  last  year  we  had 
1,460,000  cattle  and  calves ;  and  of  that  number,  Swift  bought  about 
575,000  and  Armour  bought  parctically  100,000,  out  of  1,460,000. 
That  would  make  a  total  of  about  675,000  that  went  to  the  two  big 
packers.     Of  course,  Cudahy  buys  some. 

Mr.  Sweet.  That  would  be  less  than  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  McGivney.  Our'  receipts  will  run  this  way,  as  a  rule,  in  the 
cattle  alley :  10  per  cent  of  the  receipts  go  through  unsold  to  Chicago ; 
40  per  cent  would  be  sold  to  the  packers,  generally,  and  40  per  cent 
to  the  feeders — that  is,  stocker  and  feeder  buyers. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Now  the  fact  that  your  company  is  controlled,  or  that 
the  packers  own  a  controlling  interest  in  your  company,  does  that 
cause  you  to  render  any  special  service  to  them  in  the  stock  that 
passes  through  the  yard  ? 

Mr.  McGivney.  No,  sir ;  we  don't  do  anything  for  them  that  they 
don't  pay  us  for,  just  the  same  as  anybody  else.  If  a  packer  goes 
outside  and  buys  cattle  in  the  country,  he  pays  us  yardage  on  them. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Now,  have  any  complaints  come  to  you  by  farmers  or 
producers  against  the  packers  for  service  that  you  have  rendered  in 
the  yards  ? 

Mr.  McGivney.  No,  sir.     Just  what  service  do  you  have  in  mind  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Well,  the  handling  of  the  stock.  Your  work  is  really 
service. 

Mr.  McGivney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Now,  you  spoke  about  "burning  up  "  the  wires,  etc.? 

Mr.  McGivney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Have  producers  ever  complained  to  the  packers  in 
regard  to  the  service  that  was  being  rendered  in  your  yards? 

Mr.  McGivney.  Yes,  sir.    I  had  a  case  here  last  week. 

Mr.  Sweet.  What  was  the  nature  of  their  complaint  ? 

Mr.  McGivney.  They  complained  that  they  got  dirty  pens  and 
slow  movement  through  the  yards.    He  had  his  cattle  billed  through 
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to  Chicago — some  hogs  he  had  billed  through,  stock  hogs,  and  he 
complained  that  he  got  slow  movement  through  the  yards,  and  dirty 
pens  to  handle  them  in.  He  shipped  in  some  stock  hogs  that  the 
Government  requires  shall  be  vaccinated  before  they  leave  the  yard, 
and  the  afternoon  they  got  in  there,  our  vaccination  plant  burned 
that  night.  "We  had  to  vaccinate  them  in  a  temporary  place  next: 
day.    We  didn't  like  that. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Has  any  complaint  come  to  you  against  the  packers, 
or  have  you  heard  of  any  complaint  made  by  the  commission  mer- 
chants there  against  the  packers  ? 

Mr.  McGivney.  Oh,  you  can  hear  that  every  day,  'that  the  packers 
don't  bid  enough  to  suit  the  commission  merchants. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Well,  the  complaints,  then,  was  as  to  prices  ? 

Mr.  McGivney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  And  has  the  charge  been  made  that  the  packers  con-., 
trol  the  market  there? 

Mr.  McGivney.  By  the  commission  men? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGivney.  No,  sir ;  not  to  my  knowledge.    I  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Sweet.  What  about  the  producers  ?    Do  they  claim  that  ? 

Mr.  McGivney.  They  never  said  it  to  me;  no,  sir.  I  understand 
they  do  complain.  We  have  got  73  buyers,  butcher  buyers,  on  our 
market,  as  I  show  by  this  list,  giving  their  names  and  bow  many 
animals  they  buy.  I  don't  believe  that  is  a  very  badly  controlled 
market. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Mr.  McGivney,  may  that  paper  that  shows  the  amount 
of  purchases  by  each  commission  man  go  into  the  record? 

Mr.  McGivney.  Yes ;  it  is  already  in.    This  is  only  a  copy. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Do  you  suggest  any  legislation  at  this  time,  such  as  is 
provided  in  this  bill,  as  necessary? 

Mr.  McGivney.  No,  not  along  this  line,  but  what  I  suggest  is  this : 
Your  Department  of  Agriculture  and  your  State  colleges  are  trying 
to  educate  the  producing  public,  and  they  have  made  progress  in  that 
line.  Now,  they  have  got  county  agents,  a  lot  of  them,  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  and  they  have  got  them  around  other  places,  and  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  in  fact,  60  per  cent  of  the  business  that  comes  to 
our  market  is  from  cooperative  farmers  shipping  associations,  and 
those  associations  in  membership  number  anywhere  from  10  to  as 
high  as  200  men.  Now  the  farmers  originally  used  to  sell  their  live 
stock  to  the  stock  buyers  that  went  around  the  country  and  bought 
them,  and  be  would  always  tell  them, "  That  is  an  awful  poor  animal, 
and  I  don't  know  what  I  can  get  for  that,"  and  if  they  ever  ask  him 
what  he  got  for  it  he  couldn't  remember.  But  now  each  farmer's 
animal  is  shear  branded.  That  is,  they  take  the  shears  and  clip  out 
the  hair  in  Roman  numerals,  and  that  animal  is  followed  right  across 
the  scales,  and  the  farmer  gets  his  return  on  the  animal  and  he  knows 
just  what  that  animal  sold  for  in  the  market.  That  is  cooperative 
shipment.  That  is  an  education  to  him.  I  have  always  been  strong 
for  cooperative  shipment;  it  is  an  education  for  that  man  as  to  what 
the  market  value  of  that  animal  is.  Now,  I  have  asked  these  coopera- 
tive shipping  managers  to  have  their  members  from  time  to  time 
come  in  and  get  acquainted  with  the  way  business  is  done  on  the  yard, 
so  as  to  know  something  about  it.  I  feel  that  if  we  can  educate  the 
public,  the  producing  public,  as  to  how  to  produce  their  live  stock — 
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I  mean  to  get  good  stuff,  not  poor  scrubs,  and  can  educate  him  with 
respect  to  marketing  it  so  that  he  will  praise  himself,  that  that  is 
more  valuable  work  than  any  regulation  or  legislation  attacking  the 
marketing  agencies  can  possibly  be.  All  we  want  to  know  about 
the  marketing  agencies  is  that  they  are  economical.  I  think  the  public 
should  be  assured  of  that.  We  who  are  in  the  business  want  them 
assured  of  it. 

Mr.  Sweet.  And  that  would  fix  it  so  that  the  farmer  would  deal 
directly  with  the  commission  merchants  that  operate  in  your  yard? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Instead  of  dealing  with  the  local  buyers  ? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  Yes;  and  60  per  cent  of  our  business  in  St.  Paul  is 
that  kind.  Now,  the  greatest  complaint,  so  far  as  I  have  observed — 
I  presume  you  have  observed  it,  too — will  come  from  range  men, 
■what  we  call  range  cattle,  and  sheepmen.  Those  fellows — there  are 
a  lot  of  them  in  the  Southwest  and  a  lot  of  them  up  in  my  country, 
Montana  and  the  Northwest,  and  they  market  their  cattle  and  sheep 
once  a  year,  as  a  rule.  That  is  in  the  fall,  when  the  pastures,  when 
the  grass  is  cured,  the  range. grass,  and  they  have  got  just  as  fat 
as  they  are  going  to  get.     Then  they  ship  them  to  market. 

Mr.  Sweet.  And  they  are  forced  to  market  at  that  time,  because 
they  haven't  feed  for  them  ? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  There  is  the  point.  Now,  if  these  gluts  that  we 
get — we  get  burdened  in  our  yards,  and  for  60  days  all  these  live- 
stock markets  are  just  flooded  to  the  limit  and  overflowing  with  live 
stock.  Naturally  that  results  in  the  payment  of  a  low  price.  And 
the  railroads  are  crowded ;  they  can't  give  good  service ;  the  stock- 
yards are  crowded,  and  they  can't  give  good  service ;  the  packers  are 
driven  to  death  to  take  the  stuff,  and  it  is  just  rushing  in  inside  of 
30  to  60  days  the  volume  of  business  that  ought  to  be  scattered  over 
six  months. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Your  thought  is,  to  educate  the  farmer  so  that  he  will 
not  be  required  to  deliver  his  stock  at  any  particular  time,  but  that 
the  delivery  of  stock  should  be  scattered  over,  a  period  of  months. 

Mr.  McGivnet.  That  is  the  idea  exactly.  Do  what  the  fruit 
growers  have  done.  They  used  to  ship  into  the  markets  and  glut 
them,  and  they  would  throw  their  fruit  in  the  dump.  They  don't 
do  that  any  more.  I  have  been  talking  for  10  years  to  these  fellows 
up  in  our  country,  holding  up  the  fruit  growers  as  an  example  to 
them.  They  have  got  an  organization  that  is  an  organization,  and 
they  market  their  products  in  an  intelligent  way.  Of  course,  it  is 
easier  to  do  that  than  it  is  to  market  live  stock.  There  isn't  any- 
thing harder  in  the  world  to  market  than  cattle  and  sheep.  Anybody 
can  pick  up  a  newspaper  and  find  out  what  your  hogs  ought  to  sell 
for.  I  would  know  anywhere  a  thousand  miles  from  the  market. 
I  can  read  the  newspapers  and  know  what  my  hog  ought  to  sell  for, 
but  I  may  read  in  the  newspaper  that  a  1,200-pound  steer  sold  for 
16  cents  a  pound.  I  may  be  in  the  dairy-producing  country  and  I 
have  got  a  1,200-pound  Holstein  steer  which  is  a  dairy  type  of 
animal,  and  I  ship  that  animal  in,  and  somebody  bids  me  11  cents, 
and  I  holler,  "Murder,  murder.  That  animal  is  quoted,  a  1,200- 
pound  steer,  at  16  cents.  What  are  you  doing  to  me?"  Well,  the 
difference  is  that  the  16-cent  animal  was  a  beef- type  animal,  the  kind 
of  animal  that  the  packers  want.    They  don't  want  Holstein  animals. 
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The  farmer  ought  to  sell  all  of  them  when  they  are  calves.  Now,  if 
the  farmers  could  be  organized  and  educated  to  intelligently  feed, 
raise,  and  market  their  live  stock,  that,  gentlemen,  will  solve  the 
problem  so  far  as  they  are  concerned.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
regulation. 

Mr.  Sweet.  What  legislation  would  you  suggest,  if  any,  in  that 
connection  ? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  Well,  I  would  suggest  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  be  empowered  to  go  ahead  and  put  county  agents  around 
all  through  the  country  and-  teach  these  men;  get  them  together 
and  teach  them  what  to  do. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  complaints  in  regard  to 
the  regulation  of  prices  of  live  stock,  mainly  grow  out  of  the  fact  of 
the  usual  deliveries  of  stock  at  your  stockyards  at  certain  periods  of 
the  year? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  Yes.  You  know  that  yourself,  because  you  know 
the  men  that  are  complaining  to  you  are  all  range  cattle  men, 
mostly.     They  can't  help  it. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Sweet's  question  there  suggested  another.  I 
propounded  this  question  to  a  witness  the  other  day.  Do  you 
know — of  course,  you  do  know — that  there  is  no  relationship  between 
the  cost  of  fat  cattle  and  what  they  bring  on  the  market.  Do  you 
know,  of  any  solution  of  that  difficulty?  The  range  man  brings  in 
his  cattle  and  he  has  some  competition  on  the  market,  through  the 
feeders,  but  if  the  feeder  takes  them  and  fattens  them  and  brings 
them  back  to  market  he  has  very  little  competition  there,  and 
there  is  no  relation  between  the  cost  of  the  fat  steer  and  what 
it  brings  on  the  market.  Now,  do  you  know  of  any  remedy  for 
that? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  Nothing,  unless  you  can  repeal  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  and  I  have  never  seen  that  successfully  done. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  don't  think  the  law  .of  supply  and  demand  is 
the  sole  trouble,  do  you? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  In  this  case? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Well,  you  made 

Mr.  McGivnet  (interposing).  It  is  not  the  only  trouble;  there  is 
another  trouble,  that  a  feeder  buyer,  or  a  man  that  feeds  cattle,  may 
go  into  the  market  and  pay  too  much  for  his  animals  or  may  not 
handle  them  right,  or  something,  after  he  has  got  them,  and  there- 
fore he  is  going  to  lose  money  on  them. 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  when  he  comes  back,  he  has  only  three  or 
four  men  to  sell  to,  and  if,  as  alleged,  those  men  do  have  a  sort  of 
a  feeling  for  one  another,  and  don't  bid  up  too  strong  when  there 
isn't  any  necessity  for  it,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  not  cut- 
ting any  figure  in  a  case  like  that,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  I  know,  but  you  can't  beat  that  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  Now,  just  take  yourself  for  example:  Suppose  you 
have  got  a  couple  of  hundred  of  million  dollars  invested  in  the  pack- 
ing business,  lots  of  plants,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  You  want 
to  keep  them  going. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Certainly. 
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Mr.  McGivney.  Now,  you  are  doing  business  on  a  margin  of 
profit  of  a  fraction  of  a  cent  a  pound,  as  these  big  packers  claim — 
I  don't  know  anything  about  the  truth  or  falsity  of  that  statement, 
but  I  believe  it  is  true  because  I  know  the  men  and  I  don't  think 
they  would  lie  about  it — you  are  doing  business  on  that  fraction  of  a 
cent  a  pound  profit,  and  you  would  sooner  pay  a  producer  or  a 
feeder  a  profitable  price  for  his  animal  than  to  pay  him  a  losing 
price,  providing  you  can  make  your  little  fraction  of  a  cent  profit. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  don't  think  that  fraction  of  a  cent  a  pound 
that  the  packer  gets  for  handling  this  stuff  has  a  thing  to  do  with 
what  he  pays  me. 

Mr.  McGivney.  Oh,  that  bears  no  relationship  to  what  he  gets  for 
his  stuff. 

Mr.  Stephens.  If  this  steer  cost  $100  to  produce,  can  you  tell  me 
any  good  and  logical  and  economical  reason  why  it  should  be  sold 
for  $80. 

Mr.  McGivney.  Because  the  general  public  won't  pay  more 
than  $80. 

Mr.  Stephens.  They  would  if  they  had  to,  wouldn't  they? 

Mr.  McGivney.  They  would  leave  it  alone — use  something  else. 
If  I  came  to  you  and  said,  "Here,  friend,  you  have  got  to  pay  me  a 
dollar  a  pound  for  steak,"  you  would  say,  "I  will  get  along  without 
steak." 

Mr.  Stephens.  Then  your  answer  is 

Mr.  McGivney  (interposing).  The  law  of  supply  and  demand 
again. 

Mr.  Stephens  (continuing) — that  beef  must  be  produced  at  a  lo'ss 
or  not  produced  at  all  ? 

Mr.  McGivney.  It  must  be  produced,  if  it  is  going  to  be  produced, 
at  a  cost  that  will  enable  the  public  to  take  it.  Now  if  steak  is  40 
cents  a  pound  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  number  of  people 
in  ordinary  times — not  war  times — that  will  buy  that  steak  is 
limited.  You  put  that  steak  down  to  20  cents  a  pound  and  you  will 
increase  the  number  of  your  retail  buyers  of  that  steak  100,  maybe 
200  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Certainly.  That  is  where  it  seems  to  me  is  the 
whole  difficulty.  I  have  no  prejudice  against  the  packers  or  the 
stockyard  men;  I  have  no  objection  to  the  profits  that  any  of  them 
make,  but  I  do  think  that  there  ought  to  be  some  sort  of  solution  of 
the  difficulty  that  the  man  who  produces  the  meat  finds  himself  in. 

Mr.  McGivney.  He  is  always  going  to  be  up  against  the  law  of 
eupply  and  demand  that  finally  governs  all  transactions,  and  I  have 
seen  it  happen  in  the  past.  I  can  remember  in  1908,  St.  Paul  was  a 
small  market  then,  but  in  that  year  we  got  over  a  million  hogs. 
Well,  it  meant  that  there  was  an  overproduction  of  hogs  around 
through  the  country  at  that  time  generally,  more  than  the  public 
would  consume,  and  what  was  the  result?  The  prices  went  down, 
and  the  farmers  sold  out  at  4£  cents— around  that,  something  like 
that.    The  next  year  we  got  700,000  hogs.    We  were  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  there  was  a  tremendous  economic  waste  in 
that  transaction? 

Mr.  McGivney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr  Stephens.  Now  there  ought  to  be  some  solution  for  that. 
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Mr.  McGivney.  We  hated  it,  because  I  knew  it  injured  the  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Of  course  it  injured  your  business.  It  injures  the 
packers,  it  injures  the  producer,  it  injures  everybody,  and  there  ought 
to  be  some  sort  of  a  national  marketing  association,  as  you  suggested,' 
to  control  those  things. 

Mr.  McGivney.  A  man  will  produce  only  what  the  world  markets 
will  take.  Now  if  we  cripple  the  packing  industry,  we  can't  get  the 
world  markets. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  think  your  suggestion  in  that  regard  is  very  sound. 

Mr.  Montague.  May  I  ask  just  one  question  that  I  omitted?  Do 
you  know  the  total  number  of  employees  in  the  stockyards  of  America  ? 

Mr.  McGivney.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Montague.  Do  you  think  that  could  be  supplied? 

Mr.  McGivney.  Yes,  sir;  it  could  be  supplied  by  getting  at  it.  The 
Bureau  of  Markets  could  probably  get  you  that  information.  I  don't 
know.    They  are  all  under  license  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 

Mr.  Montague.  Do  you  think  I  could  land  that  in  some  Govern- 
ment publication? 

Mr.  McGivney.  That  would  be  the  shortest  way  to  get  it;  just  ask 
Mr.  Hall  about  it. 

Mr.  Montague.  I  don't  care  about  the  shortest  way;  I  want  the 
most  accurate  information. 

Mr.  McGivney.  Mr.  Hall  can  get  it  for  you  accurately. 

Mr.  Montague.  One  other  question :  the  majority  of  the  stock  in 
your  corporation  is  owned  by  two  large  packers  ? 

Mr.  McGivney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Montague.  Is  that  true,  not  of  those  same  two  packers,  but  of 
every  stockyard  in  America? 

Mr.  McGivney.  I  couldn't  say,  sir.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
ownership  in  the  other  yards. 

Mr.  Montague.  Let  us  assume  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  it  is 
true,  or  approximately  true,  why  is  that,  do  you  think  ? 

Mr.  McGivney.  Because  nobody  else  will  take  hold  of  the  business 
and  build  it  up.  The  packer  is  vitally  interested  in  seeing  that  the 
stockyards  are  efficient,  so  far  as  service  and  facilities  are  concerned, 
to  the  end  that  the  producer  will  patronize  that  market,  so  that  he 
will  have  a  place  to  buy  his  live  stock,  and  the  packer  will  put  his 
money  in — or  rather,  let  the  earnings  go  in. 

Mr.  Montague.  You  think  that  the  general  investing  public  would 
not  initiate  an  enterprise  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  McGivney.  Not  in  the  early  stage,  no. 

Mr.  Montague.  I  say  they  would  not  initiate  it. 

Mr.  McGivney.  No,  sir;  they  won't  do  it.  I  have  been  offered  all 
kinds  of  chances  to  go  into  the  stockyard  business  where  there  were 
not  any  big  packers,  but  I  wouldn't  touch  it  with  a  12-foot  pole  be- 
cause I  know  what  will  happen  to  it.  I  know  they  wouldn't  be  any 
good. 

Mr.  Snook.  I  think  I  have  heard  it  intimated  during  the  course 
of  these  hearings  that  in  the  stockyards  where  the  large  packers 
owned  more  than  a  majority  of  the  stock  there  has  been  some  kind 
of  discrimination  in  the  quality  of  service — I  mean  in  the  handling 
of  stock,  unloading  it,  or  the  position  in  which  the  stock  is  placed 
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in  the  stockyards ;  that  it  has  worked  out  to  their  advantage.    Do 
you  know  about  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  I  never  knew  of  anything  of  that  sort ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Snook.  Could  that  be  done  ? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  Well,  I  don't  know  how,  and  I  don't  know  what 
they  would  accomplish  by  doing  it.  Of  course,  I  can  take  a  com- 
mission firm's  business 

Mr.  Snook  (interposing).  For  instance,  they  delay  the  unloading 
of  stock  so  that  it  would  come  later  so  that  the  sale  would  come 
later  in  the  day  and  it  would  be  sold  at  a  lower  price ;  or  could  there 
be  a  certain  part  of  the  stock  placed  in  a  disadvantageous  position 
in  the  stockyards  ? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  No;  you  can't  do  that.  If  you  do  you  will  just 
have  claims  to  fight,  that  is  all.  They  will  get  you  into  court  on  it 
and  there  is  no  object  in  doing  it. 

Mr.  S>ooK.  No  practice  of  that  kind  exists  in  your  stockyards? 

Mr.  McGivney.  No ;  we  have  delays  of  handling  live  stock  on  days 
of  heavy  receipts  of  course. 

Mr.  Snook.  Can  that  be  worked  so  that  it  works  out  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  big  packers  in  buying  stock  ? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  No,  it  can  not. 
j     Mr.  Snook.  Nothing  of  that  kind  ever  happens? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  No.  If  there  are  big  receipts  the  packers  are 
going  to  buy  them  at  a  price  that  they  think  they  can  get  out  on. 

Mr.  Snook.  I  have  heard  it  said  here  that  there  are  certain  days 
of  the  week  throughout  the  country  that  larger  receipts  of  stock  are 
received  at  the  stockyards  than  on  other  days.  That  is  a  fact,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  Yes,  sir. 
i      Mr.  Snook.  How  does  that  come  about? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  It  is  largely  due  to  train  service  and  the  shippers' 
habits.  The  farmers  originally  all  had  the  habit  of  bringing  their 
stock  into  town  on  Saturday.  They  wanted  to  get  it  on  the  train 
Saturday  night  and  get  it  on  Monday's  market;  and  we  have  been 
working  on  that  for  years. 

.  Mr.  Snook.  Does  that  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  producer? 
.     Mr.  McGivnet.  Yes ;  oh,  yes. 

'  Mr.  Snook.  Now,  I  have  heard  it  intimated  here  during  this  hear- 
ing, or  some  place — figures  were  produced  to  show  that  stock  sold 
at  higher  figures  on  those  days  when  you  have  larger  receipts  than 
on  other  days.     Is  that  so  ? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  Sold  at  a  better  figure? 

Mr.  Snook.  Sold  at  a  better  figure,  yes. 

Mr.  McGivnet.  No.  That  might  be  the  case  in  a  week  when  it 
looks  like  there  was  going  to  be  light  supplies.  Everybody  would 
say,  "  Here,  I  have  got  to  grab  my  supplies  right  away." 

'Mr.  Snook.  How  can  they  tell  whether  the  supply  is  going  to  be 
light  in  the  future? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  Oh,  by  the  season  of  the  year,  the  weather— we 
know,  of  course,  along  in  the  latter  end  of  March  and  April  the 
farmers  are  busy  in  the  field  and  are  not  hauling  much  stock. 
"  Mr.  Snook.  You  think  that  works  out  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
farmers  ? 
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Mr.  McGivney.  The  glutting  of  the  market  always  works  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Snook.  He  gets  lower  prices  for  his  stock  on  those  days? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  He  gets  poorer  service  and  gets  heavier  shrink- 
age and  everything  else. 

Mr.  Snook.  I  have  found  that  the  producer  is  a  pretty  shrewd 
fellow,  and  I  should  think  he  would  learn,  after  a  while,  that  if  he 
shipped  his  stock  in  that  manner  it  would  be  to  his  disadvantage. 

Mr.  McGivnet.  You  would  be  surprised  to  know  how  you  have 
got  to  fight  them  to  get  them  to  change  over.  We  have  got  a  lot 
of  our  business  taken  off  of  Monday  and  put  onto  other  days,  but 
it  took  me  two  years  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Snook.  I  thought  the  impression  among  the  shippers  was 
that  the  farmers  always  arranged  to  ship  stock  on  the  day  that  they 
would  make  the  biggest  price,  the  best  price ;  but  instead  of  that 
they  arrange -to  ship  into  the  stockyards  on  the  day  that  it  brings 
the  lowest  price? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  They  think  it  is  going  to  bring  the  best  price. 

Mr.  Snook.  But  they  are  mistaken  about  thatf 

Mr.  McGivnet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  don't  agree  with  Swift's  pamphlet  then,  in 
which  he  states  the  contrary. 

Mr.  McGivnet.  What? 

Mr.  Stephens.  Swift,  in  one  of  his  advertisements  put  out,  states 
that  the  range  of  prices  is  higher  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  in 
the  Chicago  markets  throughout  the  year,  than  on  other  days. 

Mr.  McGivnet.  It  might  have  been ;  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  the  Chicago  market.  If  they  were  higher  then,  they 
are  probably  higher  in  St.  Paul,,  because  the  markets  all  over  the 
world  keep  relatively  the  same. 

Mr.  Cooper.  You  stated,  I  believe,  that  you  had  your  own  switch- 
ing facilities  in  your  yard? 

Mr.  McGivney.  Yes;  a  separate  corporation,  it  is. 

Mr.  Cooper.  How  many  switching  crews  have  you  in  the  yard? 

Mr.  McGtvney.  We  have  nine  switch  engines,  and  we  run  on  those 
engines,  as  high  as  14  crews  in  the  fall  of  the  year ;  that  is,  in  the 
heavy  season.     Ordinarily  we  run  about  six  crews. 

Mr.  Cooper.  The  reason  you  have  your  own  switching  crews  is  that 
you  believe  you  can  get  more  efficient  and  better  service  out  of  your 
own  crews  than  you  can  from  railroad  crews?     Is  that  it? 

Mr.  McGivney.  Yes;  we  get  better  service  for  the  yards. 

Mr.  Cooper.  In  other  words,  you  are  following  the  plan  of  all 
the  great  industrial  concerns  of  this  country.  Years  ago  the  rail- 
road companies  did  the  switching  for  them,  but  now  every  large 
industrial  concern  in  the  country  has  its  own  switching  crews,  its 
own  equipment,  because  they  get  more  efficiency  and  better  service? 

Mr.  McGivney.  I  know  we  do. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Now,  if  the  Government  took  over  your  yards^  the 
switching  crews  and  employees  would  come  under  Government  op- 
eration and  control,  wouldn't  they? 

Mr.  McGivney.  If  they  took  over  the  railroads  too.  They  are 
separate  corporations. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Now,  how  do  the  wages  of  your  employees — and  it 
is  merely  information  I  am  asking  this  question  for — how  do  the 
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wages  of  your  employees  compare  with  the  wages  of  the  railroad 
employees  ? 

Mr.  McGivney.  They  are  much  less. 

Mr.  Cooper.  And  when  the  railroad  employees  were  granted  an 
increase  in  wages  under  the  Eailroad  Administration,  you  did  not 
increase  your  wages — did  you  increase  your  railroad  employees' 
wages  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  McGrvNEY.  Yes;  the  Government  has  got  our  railroad.  We 
do  just  what  the  railroads  do.     They  took  possession  of  our  road. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  I  think  you  misunderstood  the  ques- 
tion.    I  think  Mr.  Cooper  meant  your  switching  employees. 

Mr.  McGivney.  The  Government  took  over  our  switching  line. 

Mr.  Cooper.  The  switching  employees  get  less  than  the  railroad 
employees,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  McGivney._  They  get  the  same  scale  that  is  paid  by  the  Eail- 
road Administration  all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  The  switching  employees  do  ? 

Mr.  McGivney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cooper.  But  under  private  operation  you  dicln'  pay  those 
wages? 
h  Mr.  McGivney.  Always. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  did  not  pay  as  much. 

Mr.  McGivney.  I  thought  you  asked  me  what  stockyard  employees 
get. 

Mr.  Cooper.  The  stockyards  I  am  referring  to. 

Mr.  McGivney.  You  understand  I  have  got  two  corporations,  the 
St.  Paul  Bridge  &  Terminal  Railway  Co.,  which  handles  switching; 
and  I  have  got  the  St.  Paul  Union  Stockyards  Co.,  which  handles 
the  marketing  end  of  the  business.  They  are  two  separate  and  dis- 
tinct corporations. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  am  referring  now  to  these  switching  crews  in  your 
own  yard. 

Mr.  McGivney.  That  is  the  St.  Paul  Bridge  &  Terminal  Railway, 
of  which  I  was  also  manager  up  to  the  time  it  went  into  Federal 
control. 

Mr.  Cooper.  And  they  get  the  same  wages  that  the  railroad  em- 
ployees get? 
„    Mr.  McGivney.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Cooper.  But  you  believe,  though,  that  you  get  more  efficiency 
and  better  service  by  reason  of  having  control  of  your  switching 
facilities  than  you  would  get  if  the  railroads  did  the  switching  for 
you? 

Mr.  McGrvNEY.  Yes,  and  our  figures  will  show  it.  The  first  three 
years  we  operated  that  switching  facility  we  lost  $83,000.  We  gave 
that  much  more  service  than  we  got  paid  for.  The  railroads  wouldn't 
do  that. 

Mr.  Cooper.  You  stated  that  the  attorneys  that  were  holding  the 
investigations  at  St.  Paul  refused  to  let  you  place  any  witnesses  on 
the  stand  ? 

Mr.  McGivNEr.  No 

Mr.  Cooper.  Didn't  yon  say  that? 

Mr.  McGivney.  No,'l  said' he  refused  to  let  me  cross-examine. 
Mr.  Cooper.  To  cross-examine? 
Mr.  McGivney.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Cooper.  Why  did  he  take  that  attitude? 

Mr.  McGivney.  I  know  not. 

Mr.  Cooper.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ask  just  one  question. 
There  is  a  question  in  the  public  mind,  amounting  to  a  belief,  that 
the  packers,  being  the  largest  purchasers  of  stock  on  the  hoof,  can 
therefore  control  the  price  of  stock  to  the  raiser,  and  that  the  packers, 
being  the  largest  producers  of  dressed  meat,  can  control  the  price  of 
meat  to  the  consumers.    What  do  you  say  about  that? 

Mr.  McGivney.  I  Would  say  that  that  statement  or  opinion  is 
reckoned  without  consideration  of  all  the  elements  in  the  case.  If 
you  and  I  are  in  the  packing  business,  we  can  conspire  together  as 
to  what  we  will  pay  for  live  stock,  but  that  conspiracy  will  never  be 
successful  until  we  take  the  seller  in  with  us  and  get  him  to  agree  to 
come  in  with  us  and  sell  at  the  price  we  agree  to  buy  at. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Take  in  whom? 

Mr.  McGivney.  The  seller.  We  have  got  to  get  the  seller  of  the 
live  stock  to  come  in  with  us  and  agree  to  sell  at  the  price  you  and  I 
agree  we  will  pay.     That  makes  a  successful  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Of  course,  the  seller  wouldn't  be  in  it? 

Mr.  McGivney.  No;  of  course,  not.  He  is  going  to  sell  his  live 
stock  at  the  price  he  thinks  it  is  worth. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  But  if  you  are  the  only  market,  if  you  are  the 
packer  and  I  the  only  market  for  meat  on  the  hoof,  or  can  control 
the  market  for  meat  on  the  hoof,  then,  of  course,  you  can  make  the 
price. 

Mr.  McGivney.  But  there  isn't  such  a  condition. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Exactly.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  one  of  the  impor- 
tant elements  in  this  investigation. 

Mr.  McGivney.  There  isn't  such  a  condition  exists.  There  is  no 
one  man  and  no  one  group  of  men  that  can  control  the  meat  business 
of  the  world.     It  can't  be  done. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  McGivney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sanders.  How  about  America?  How  about  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  McGivney.  The  surplus  products  of  the  United  States  have 
got  to  be  marketed  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  know ;  but  I  would  rather  have  the  United  States 
testified  about,  because  I  am  not  interested  very  much  in  the  others. 

Mr.  McGivney.  You  are  interested  in  the  world,  if  you  are  inter- 
ested in  the  marketing  of  meats. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Can  they  control  it  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  McGivney.  The  surplus  meat  products  of  the  United  States 
must  be  marketed  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  the  world  market 
fixes  the  prices. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Can  any  set  of  men  control  the  price  of  meat  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  McGivney.  No,  sir ;  you  can't  get  enough  of  them  together  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  In  your  opinion,  does  the  price  of  meat  to  the  con- 
sumer bear  a  just  relation  to  the  price  paid  to  the  producer  for  the 
stock  on  the  hoof? 
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Mr.  McGivney.  Well,  sir,  that  is  a  great  big  proposition,  and  as  I 
have  never  investigated  that  end  of  it,  I  wouldn't  want  to  be  any 
guesser. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  have  impressed  me  as  a  very  intelligent  wit- 
ness; and  I  thought,  inasmuch  as  you  seem  to  have  investigated  other 
problems,  that  you  might  have  investigated  that. 

Mr.  McGivney.  Well,  I  haven't  gone  into  it,  but  just  like  any 
other  man  looking  at  it  I  would  say  this :  The  retail  marketing  of 
meats  will  never Tse  economically  done  until  it  is  done  on  a  great 
bigiscale,  just  as  the  wholesale  marketing  is  done,  or  just  as  the 
department  store  is  operated.  Now  you  know  we  used  to  have  a 
lot  of  little  dry  goods  stores  and  little  notion  stores  and  things  of 
that  kind,  years  ago,  when  you  and  I  were  boys.  Now  to-day  we 
go  into  the  cities,  and  we  have  got  a  few  great  big  department 
stores.  They  do  business  on  a  so  much  narrower  margin  than  the 
little  fellow;  they  are  so  much  more  effective  and  they  serve  the 
public  so  much  better  that  the  little  fellow  had  to  pass  out. 
.,  Mr.  Hamilton.  Then  your  idea  is  that  the  more  money  there  is 
invested  in  a  business  the  cheaper  each  unit  can  be  handled  and 
sold? 

Mr.  McGivney.  When  you  get  it  under  one  roof ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  But  that  also  involves  the  capital  invested. 

Mr.  McGivney.  Yes,  sir;  but  you  have  only  got  certain  overhead 
charges  for  a  million  dollar  corporation,  -and  you  have  got  a  lot 
ofj  overhead  charges  for  a  $10,000  corporation.  Of  course  you  know 
that  the  monopoly  is  the  cheapest  form  of  administration  always. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  We  like  to  think  that  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  governs. 

Mr.  McGivney.  It  does,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  But  the  public  at  large  has  the  impression  that 
there  are  corporations  so  large,  so  strong,  that  they  can,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  control  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  For  illus- 
tration, the  packers,  being  the  largest  buyers  of  meat  on  the  hoof, 
can  from  day  to  day  influence  the  price  paid  to  the  producer,  and 
you  say  that  the  producer  is  not  properly  organized.  Now  you 
think  that  if  the  producer  were  propirly  organized,  then  the  pro- 
ducer organization  would  be  able  to  bargain  with  the  packer  organi- 
zation as  to  prices? 

Mr.  McGivney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  But  that  under  present  conditions — if  you  have 
something  to  say  there,  I  want  you  to  say  it. 

Mr.  McGivney.  No,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  But  under  present  conditions,  the  producer  be- 
ing unorganized,  is  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  the  packer.  Would 
that  bs  your  impression? 

Mr.  McGivney.  Well,  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  any  buyer. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Well,  of  course. 

Mr.  McGivNEr.  Whether  it  is  a  packer  organization  or  whatever 
it  is.  The  ultimate  consumer  is  the  man  that  says  whether  he  is 
going  to  pay  the  price  at  once  or  not. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Then  we  must  be  driven  to  this  conclusion.  Thai 
business  must  be  organized  and  managed  and  controlled  by  large 
capitalistic  power? 
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Mr.  McGrvNEY.  Yes,  sir.  That  is,  to  do  it  efficiently  and  economi- 
cally. Now  that  large  capitalistic  power,  because  it  is  large,  is  cau- 
tious about  what  it  does,  for  fear  it  may  destroy  the  large  values  thai 
it  possesses.  Therefore  it  is  a  safe  custodian  of  that  trust,  and  being 
like  you  and,  me  and  all  the  -rest  of  you  gentlemen,  ordinary  good 
citizens,  they  might  take  him  by  the  throat  and  choke  him;  you  might 
pull  a  gun  and  shoot  me,  but  I  don't  think  you  will.  I,  have  confi- 
dence that  you  will  not.  The  packer  is  not  going  to  take  anybody 
by  the  throat  and  squeeze  him.  The  packer  wants  to  go  along  and 
do  the  business  and  do  it  in  the  biggest  volume  that  he  can,  and  when 
the  prices  reach  the  point  where  the  markets,  where  the  supply  of 
meat  saturates  the  market,  they  won't  take  it,  and  he  has  got  to  sell  it 
for  less  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  packer  can  not  fix  that  price 
to  the  consuming  public,  and  say,  "  You  have  got  to  pay  this  for  my 
meat." 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  is  to  say,  that  there  is  a  law  of  trade  to  this 
effect:  That  when  prices  are  too  high  to  the  buyer,  the  buyer  will 
not  buy. 

Mr.  McGrvNEY.  He  substitutes  something  else. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Just  one  more  question.  This  is  a  tremendously 
important  problem.  You  were  talking  on  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

Mr.  McGivnet.  I  can  see  what  is  still  uppermost  in  your  mind. 
Now  rest  assured  that  if'you  could  trace  the  packers  through  from 
start  to  finish  you  will  find  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  in 
nine-tenths  of  the  cases  is  there.  It  can  not  be  repealed.  This  most 
powerful  Congress  in  the  world  to-day,  this  most  powerful  legislative 
body  in  the  world  to-day,  can  not  repeal  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand;  it  can  not  go  into  it  without  dipping  into  public  funds  to 
pay  for  that  privilege. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  was  the  next  question  I  was  going  to  ask, 
and  I  then  thought  it  would  open  up  too  wide  a  field ;  whether  it 
would  be  possible,  as  you  consider  it,  for  the  Government  to  so  control 
conditions  that  it  could  fix  equitable  prices. 

Mr.  McGivney.  You  have  tried  it  on  the  wheat,  haven't  you  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGivnet.  Now  wait  till  you  bear  the  cost  and  see  what  that 
funeral  cost  you.     I  would  like  to  have  5  per  cent  of  it. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question,  Mr. 
Witness,  as  to  the  retail  business  of  which  you  spoke.  Does  a  large, 
well-arranged  city  market,  equipped  with  stalls,  operate  something 
like  a  department  store  in  bringing  together  and  lowering  prices  ? 

Mr.  McGivney.  That  I  don't  know.     I  never  had  any  experience. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Is  there  any  such  large  city  market, 
fully  equipped  to  fill  the  wants  of  the  community  in  St.  Paul  ? 

Mr.  McGivney.  Not  in  St.  Paul;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Haven't  you  seen  such  markets  else- 
where, and  don't  such  markets  have  lower  prices  than  stores  along  the 
streets  ? 

Mr.  McGivney.  I  don't  know  what  prices  they  have.  I  haven't 
seen  them.  I  know  one  in  Portland  and  one  in  Seattle  and  I  think 
one  in  New  Orleans.    New  York,  I  think,  hasn't  got  one. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Then  I  can  not  ask  you  by  experience. 

Mr.  McGivney.  No  ;  Not  by  experience. 
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Mr.  Doremus,  You  stated  in  answer  to  one  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  ques- 
tions that,  in  order  to  make  a  conspiracy  among  live-stock  buyers 
effective,  it  would  be  necessary  to  include  the  seller? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Doremus.  It  has  been  stated  unequivocally  during  these  hear- 
ings that  the  live-stock  receipts  in  the  Denver  market  are,  by  agree- 
ment, divided  between  two  of  the  large  packers  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis. 
)Vhat  material  difference  does  it  make  to  the  effectiveness  of  that 
combination  whether  the  seller  is  taken  in  or  not? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  Because  the  seller  is  the  man  that  has  got  to  say 
whether  he  will  pay  the  price  for  the  live  stock  ? 

Mr.  Doeemus.  But  if  he  does  not  sell  to  one  of  these  two  packers,  to 
whom  will  he  sell  ? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  There  will  be  all  the  speculators  around  to  take  his 
stock,  or  he  can  switch  it  to  some  other  market,  where  there  are  other 
buyers. 

Mr.  Doremus.  What  other  markets? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  Omaha,  St.  Joe,  Kansas  City — all  of  those  markets 
from  Denver. 

Mr.  Doremtjs.  Would  that  be  a  practical  proceeding  ? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  done  right  along — that  is,  I  don't 
know  anything  about  Denver,  but  I  know  in  St.  Paul  they  ship  to 
Chicago  if  they  don't  like  the  market  in  St.  Paul. 

Mr.  Doremtjs.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  a  condition  exists  in 
the  Denver  market  where  by  agreement  two  of  the  large  packers  con- 
trol all  of  the  receipts  in  that  market ;  that  that  is  a  condition  that  is 
not  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  producers  ? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  I  think  it  is  a  good  condition  provided  they  pay 
at  all  times  the  market  price  of  those  animals. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Well,  provided ;  but  provided  they  don't,  then  what 
happens  ? 

.  Mr.  McGivnet.  Then  if  they  don't,  somebody  else  will  step  in  and 
do  it. 

Mr.  Doremtjs.  Who  will  it  be? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  Well,  now,  who  is  at  Denver? 

Mr.  Doremtjs.  I  think  it  is  Armour  and  Swift. 

Mr.  McGivnet.  Yes,  I  guess  they  are  at  Denver.  Well,  if  they 
were  buying  stuff  cheap  there,  Cudahy  would  step  in,  or  Wilson 
would  step  in,  or  Morris  would  step  in,  and  you  know  these  packers 
don't  want  each  other  to  take  up  soft  spots  anywhere.  This  man 
i*at  Cudahy  for  years  over  at  Cudahy,  Wis.,  when  I  was  in  Sioux 
City,  whenever  the  hog  market  was  getting  down  there  pretty  low, 
he  would  come  in  and  buy  a  train  of  hogs,  and  by  the  time  they  got 
to  his  plant  the-  market  would  be  up,  and  next  day  the  Sioux  City 
market  would  be  up,  and  they  didn't  want  Pat  Cudahy  back  there 
taking  hogs  away  from  them. 

Mr.  Doremtjs.  All  the  committee  is  interested  in  getting  at  is  the 
facts. 

Mr.  McGivnet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Bight  in  connection  with  your  statement,  it  is 
claimed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  that  these  other  packers 
to  whom  you  have  just  referred,  are  also  in  an  agreement  with  Ar- 
mour and  Swift,  by  which  they  parcel  out  among  themselves  the  re- 
ceipts in  the  12  big  markets  in  the  West.    Now  if  that  is  so,  do  you 
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still  insist  that  your  answer  affords  relief  to  the  producer  in  the 
Denver  market  ? 

Mr.  McGivney.  You  will  find  when  you  get  into  it,  that  what  I 
have  told  you  is  so,  and  that  that  statement  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Doeemus.  You  deny  it?  , 

Mr.  McGivney.  I  deny  the  truth  of  that  statement. 

Mr.  Doeemus.  Do  you  state  that  their  conclusions  are  not  correct? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  No,  sir. 

.  Mr.  Doeemus.  But  if  that  is  the  correct  situation,  do  you  still  insist 
that,  in  order  to  make  a  conspiracy  effective  between  buyers  of  live 
stock,  it  would  be  necessary  to  bring  in  the  seller  ? 

Mr., McGivnet.  If  he  couldn't  find  anybody  else  to  sell  to,  of  course 
it  would  not  be.  That  would  be  the  end  of  it.  But  you  can  always 
finds  someone  else  to  sell  to. 

Mr.  Doeemus.  If  the  commission  has  given  us  the  facts — assuming 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration  that  they  have,  then  do  you  still  insist 
that  in  order  to  make  a  conspiracy  effective  among  the  buyers  of  live 
stock,  it  is  necessary  to  include  the  seller  ? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  No  ;  it  is  not ;  if  they  have  given  you  the  facts,  but 
they  have  not  given  them  to  you. 

Mr.  Doeemus.  You  deny  that  ? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  I  deny  that  those  are  facts.  I  will  tell  you,  when 
I  was  in  Sioux  City,  Armour  and  Cudahy — well,  first  Cudahy  had 
a  packing  house  there.  Armour  had  a  buyer  on  that  market  right 
along  to  see  that  Cudahy  didn't  pick  up  anything  too  cheap. 

These  fellows  have  got  to  sell  their  products  in  competition  with 
each  other  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  they're  not  going  to  let 
the  other  fellow  buy  something  cheaper  than  they  do  on  the  live- 
stock market.  Swift  had  a  buyer  there.  You  can  go  to  St.  Paul 
and  Swift  was  the  only  big  packing  house  there,  and  Armour  had  a 
buyer  there,  and  Cudahy,  and  Wilson,  and  Morris.  They  all  come 
into  the  market  and  they  are  all  watching  it,  and  if  it  looks  like  a  low 
spot  they  will  jump  in.  The  only  way  Swift  can  get  a  majority  of 
the  stuff  on  that  market  is  to  pay  the  price.  If  he  let  that  market 
sag,  the  other  fellow  would  step  in  and  check  him.  Of  course,  that 
doesn't  coincide  with  the  story  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or 
its  conclusions. 

Mr.  Doeemus.  And  there  is  a  dispute  between  you  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  on  the  facts. 

Mr.  McGivnet.  When  you  get  through  I  will  leave  it  to  you  which 
is  right. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Can't  there  be  a  cooperative  arrangement  among 
the  packers  as  to  the  upset  price  ? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  What? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  As  to  the  highest  price  they  will  pay  on  a  given 
date? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  Of  course  there  could  be  a  conspiracy  between 
them.     Any  group  of  men  can  get  together  and  agree  on  anything. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  condition  is  conceivable,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  does  happen,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  McGivnet.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  How  do  you  know? 
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Mr.  McGivney.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  anything  of  that  kind. 
The  Chairman.  We  will  take  a  recess  now  until  2  o'clock  this 
afternoon,  at  which  time  the  smaller  packers  will  be  heard, 
if  (Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  recessed.) 

AFTER   RECESS. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  Mr. 
Doremus  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  GEORGE  A.  HORMEL,  REPRESENTING  GEORGE 
A.  HORMEL  &  CO.,  AUSTIN,  MINN. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Mr.  Hormel,  you  may  proceed  and  make  your  state- 
ment in  your  own  way. 

t     Mr.  Hormel.  I  am  just  here  to  answer  questions  and  I  have  not 

>  any  particular  statement  to  make. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Well,  you  might  give  the  committee  some  idea  of 
the  general  character  of  your  business,  and  if  there  is  anything  in 

„-■  the  local  conditions  at  Austin  which  you  think  would  interest  the 

I  committee  we  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

P  Mr.  Hormel.  Well,  the  history  of  the  business  is  that  we  started 
in  a  small  way  in  the  retail  market  in  1892,  and  during  that  year  we 
slaughtered  6i0  hogs,  which  was  the  beginning  of  our  institution,  and 
the  business  has  grown  and  developed  during  these  years  until  now 
we  are  reaching  4,000  hogs  a  day.  I  do  not  know  just  what  particu- 
lar feature  of  the  business  you  would  like  to  have  information  on. 

I     Mr.  Doremus.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  bill  or  against  it  ? 

f     Mr.  Hormel.  Absolutely  against  it. 

j  Mr.  Doremus.  Then  you  might  go  on  and  tell  the  committee  why 
you  are  against  it. 

I     Mr.  Hormel.  Well,  if  the  liquor  business  has  been  a  menace  to  the 

|,  (general  welfare  of  the  public  and  the  Government,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  license  it,  I  would  hate  to  think  that  the  packing  business 

v  -would  be  put  in  that  class.    I  do  not  see  why  the  packing  business 

'  .should  not  be  able  to  proceed  and  do  business  the  same  as  any  other 
business,  and  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  operated  under  a  Govern- 
ment license. 

|i  In  the  first  place,  the  most  necessary  business  for  the  success  of  the 
farmer  is  the  packing  business,  and  if  it  was  not  for  the  big  packers, 
I  do  hot  believe  that  the  farmer  would  find  a  market  for  his  surplus, 
such  as  he  is  able  to  find  to-day. 

It  is  the  long  arm  of  the  packer,  the  large  packer.  who_  is  able  to 
reach  all  foreign  markets  that  makes  it  possible  for  this  country 
to  produce  as  much  as  it  is  producing.  If  it  were  not  for  them,  they 
would  probably  be  growing  hogs  one  year  and  laying  off  the  next, 
and  for  that  reason  I  do  not  believe  that  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
legislation  should  be  put  in  the  way  of  the  big  packer.  Of  course, 
maybe  some  of  the  little  packers  at  times  may  think  they  have  ills, 
and  can  find  fault  with  some  of  the  tactics  of  the  big  packers,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  what  you  experience  in 
every  day  competition  with  your  smaller  packer. 

Nothing  can  be  said  against  the  efficiency  of  a  large  organization. 
The  larger  the  business  the  less  proportionate  is  the  expense  of  oper- 
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ating.  As  an  indication  of  that,  there  are  some  people  who  fail  in 
trying  to.  compete  with  the  present  class  of  packers  who,  I  will  say, 
are  the  survival  of  the  fittest  because  they  are  efficient. 

As  an  indication  of  this,  I  might  give  an  illustration.  In  our  par- 
ticular business  we  are  shipping,  for  instance,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
100,000,000  pounds,  and  a  quarter  of  a  cent  on  100,000,000  pounds 
means  $250,000,  and  if  we  were  to  average  that  each  year,  we  would 
be  very  well  pleased  and  think  we  were  well  paid  for  our  efforts.  At 
the  same  time,  when  a  salesman  goes  out  and  cuts  the  price  of  any 
product  a  quarter  of  a  cent,  he  does  not  realize  that  the  business  is 
dependent  upon  that  quarter  of  a  cent  in  order  to  exist. 

I,  of  course,  expected,  when  I  was  to  appear  here,  that  I  would  be 
questioned. 

Mr.  Doremtjs.  If  you  have  finished  with  your  preliminary  state- 
ment, I  will  ask  Mr.  Sweet  if  he  has  any  questions. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Mr.  Hormel,  you  are  located  at  Austin,  Minn.  ? 

Mr.  Hormel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  How  far  is  that  from  St.  Paul? 

Mr.  Hormel.  Just  about  100  miles  south. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Where  do  you  get  your  hogs  from  ? 

Mr.  Hormel.  Right  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  when  they  are  plen- 
tiful. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Do  you  get  any  hogs  from  the  St.  Paul  market  ? 

Mr.  Hormel.  Occasionally. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Any  from  Sioux  City? 

Mr.  Hormel.  Occasionally. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Are  there  any  points  out  in  South  Dakota  that  you  get 
hogs  from? 

Mr.  Hormel.  Yes ;  and  we  get  cattle  and  hogs  from  Omaha  occa- 
sionally.   It  all  depends  where  we  can  do  the  best. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Do  you  come  in  competition  with  the  large  packers? 

Mr.  Hormel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Has  that  competition  been  injurious  to  your  business? 

Mr.  Hormel.  Well,  the  success  of  the  business  would  not  indicate 
that.  I  will  say  here  that  our  business  is  not  one  that  was  large  to 
start  with.    It  is  a  business  that  has  developed  and  grown. 

Mr.  Sweet.  And  it  has  developed  since  1892? 

Mr.  Hormel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  It  is  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Hormel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  What  is  your  authorized  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Hormel.  We  have  $1,000,000  of  preferred  and  $2,200,000  of 
common. 

Mr.  Sweet.  How  many  stockholders  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Hormel.  I  would  say  around,  perhaps,  250. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Where  do  they  live? 

Mr.  Hormel.  Eight  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Austin — farmers 
and  citizens  of  Austin  and  the  country  surrounding  Austin. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Do  any  of  the  large  packers  own  stock  in  your  con- 
cern ? 

Mr.  Hormel.  No,,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  You  pay  dividends  ? 

Mr.  Hormel.  Surely ;  we  have  never  missed  on  the  preferred. 

Mr.  Sweet.  What  a * -  j-^--i-° 
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Mr.  Hoemel.  We  pay  7  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock  as  divi- 
dends. 

Mr.  Sweet.  What  does  your  common  stock  draw  ? 

Mr.  Hoemel.  Well,  whatever  the  board  of  directors  happen  to  de- 
cide upon. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Have  you  a  surplus  ? 

Mr.  Hoemel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  How  much? 

Mr.  Hoemel.  I  will  explain  that  on  November  1,  1916,  we  had  suf- 
ficient surplus  so  as  to  increase  our  common  stock  400  per  cent.  At 
that  time  the  common  stock  had  a  book  value  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty-odd  dollars  and  we  increased  it  400  per  cent,  and  by  that  reduced 
the  book  value  Fomewhere  around  $60  a  share. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Sixty  dollars? 

Mr.  Hoemel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  What  is  the  par  value  of  your  stock? 

Mr.  Hoemel.  One  hundred  dollars.  The  object  for  doing  that  was 
in  order  to  let  the  earnings  of  the  common  stock  accumulate  until  the 
common  stock  became  par. 

Mr.  Sweet.  How  many  shares  of  stock  have  been  issued  by  your 
corporation;  that  is,  I  refer  to  the  common  stock? 

Mr.  Hoemel.  The  common  stock  is  all  held  mostly  by  myself,  and 
there  is  none  of  it  outside  the  office  or  the  board  of  directors. . 

Mr.  Sweet.  How  many  shares  of  common  stock? 

Mr.  Hoemel.  There  are  2,200  shares. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  sell  out  to  the  large  packers  ? 

Mr.  Hoemel.  We  have,  in  a  way ;  yes. 

Mr.  Sweet.  You  have  negotiated  with  them,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Hoemel.  There  has  been  some  negotiation  but  not  very  exten- 
sive.   We  did  not  make  much  of  an  effort. 

Mr.  Sweet.  What  large  packer  did  you  negotiate  with? 

Mr.  Hoemel.  Well,  is  it  important  that  I  answer  that?  It  does 
not  signify  which  one  it  was,  does  it? 

Mr.  Sweet.  That  is  up  to  you.  We  would  like  to  know  what  con- 
nection, if  any,  the  large  packers  have  had  with  your  concern. 

Mr.  Hoemel.  Well,  it  was  Wilson  &  Co. 

Mr.  Sweet.  How  many  years  ago  was  that? 

Mr.  Hoemel.  I  would  say  that  was  about  two  years  ago ;  perhaps 
less  than  that. 

Mr.  Sweet.  But  Wilson  .&  Co.  purchased  no  interest  whatever  in 
your  packing  plant  ? 

Mr.  Hoemel.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Or  in  your  yards  ? 

Mr.  Hoemel.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Do  you  suggest  any  legislation  at  this  time  in  regard 
to  the  packing  plants  ? 

Mr.  Hoemel.  I  would  say  that  any  legislation  that  would  contem- 
plate licensing  the  packers  would  be  an  injury  to  the  farmer.  I 
would  think  that  the  packing  industry  in  itself  should  not  be  con- 
demned or  that  there  should  not  be  anything  put  m  the  way  of  the 
progress'  of  those  who  are  in  the  packing  business.  Now,  we  have 
an  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  corrects  all  the  ills  m  the 
way  of  tariffs.  I  know  we  have  been  before  them  and  have  gotten 
relief,  and  I  should  ^inlr  fhaf,  if  a  small  packer  was  hurt  in  any 
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way  he  ought  to  be  able  to  go  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  get  relief  in  the  same  manner,  and  if  there  are  any  of  the  large 
packers  that  are  doing  things  they  ought  not  to  do,  punish  that 
packer  and  not  punish  the  industry. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  getting  refrigerator  cars? 

Mr.  Hormel.  Sometimes  we  do.  Sometimes  there  are  not  enough 
to  go  around,  but  as  a  rule 

Mr.  Sweet  (interposing).  Do  you  think  the  packers  should  own 
the  refrigerator  cars  ? 

Mr.  Hoemel.  Well,  now,  I  have  been  talking  with  some  of  the 
smaller  packers,  doing,  a  business  the  same  as  we  are,  and  they  feel 
they  do  not  want  to  be  deprived  of  their  cars. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Do  you  have  any  refrigerator  cars? 

Mr.  Hormel.  We  have  not  any  at  this  time ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  And  you  have  not  any  legislation  to  suggest  about 
better  marketing  facilities  for  the  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Hoemel.  I  do  not  really  see  how  present  conditions  could  be 
improved  upon.  1  really  think  that  the  carrier  ought  to  be  made  to 
supply  refrigerator  cars  to  efficiently  carry  the  product  we  give 
them  to  the  eastern  markets. 

Mr.  Sweet.  So  you  think  that  at  the  present  time  the  refrigerator 
cars  should  be  owned  by  the  packers  in  preference  to  the  railroads 
owning  them  ? 

Mr.  Hoemel.  I  say  that  the  packer  who  desires  and  can  afford  to 
run  his  own  cars,  and  feels  the  necessity  for  operating  his  own  cars, 
should  have  that  privilege. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Then  in  fact  you  do  not  suggest  any  new  legislation 
in  connection  with  the  packers  or  in  connection  with  the  marketing 
facilities  of  the  produce  of  the  country. 

Mr.  HoEMEii.  I  would  not  know  how  to  improve  upon  present 
conditions. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Hormel,  how  much  dressed  beef 
do  you  market  a  year? 

Mr.  Hormel.  Our  dressed-beef  business  is  very,  very  little.  We 
are  in  the  hog  packing  business  or  the  pork  packing  business. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  So  that  you  do  not  use  beef  cars  be- 
cause you  do  not  need  them? 

Mr.  Hormel.  Yes ;  we  do  need  them. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Who  furnishes  them  to  you — the 
railroads,  or  somebody  else? 

Mr.  Hormel.  In  the  past  we  have  leased  cars. 
'    Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  From  whom? 

Mr.  Hormel.  From  different  concerns. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  From  whom  ? 

Mr.  Hormel.  I  could  not  answer  that  question  just  now. 

Mr.  Parker  of 'New  Jersey.  Did  you  lease  from  the  railroads  or 
from  the  packers? 

Mr.  Hormel.  Not  from  the  packers,  but  from  companies  that  made 
thnt  a  business,  to  own  cars  and  lease  them  out. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  You  have, not  any  now? 

Mr.  Hormel.  We  have  not  anv  now,  no. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Why  hot? 
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Mr.  Hormel.  The  people  we  were  connected  with  could  not  make 
a  success  of  the  business ,  and  went  out  of  it,  so  that  we  have  not 
made  any  new  connections. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Where  do  you  now  sell  your  beef  and  , 
pork? 

Mr.  Hormel.  "Well,  through  our  branch  houses  at  St.  Paul,  Min- 
neapolis, and  Duluth,  and  occasionally  we  ship  a  car  east. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  But  mostly  in  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Hormel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  And  you  do  not  need  cold  storage  to 
send  that  short  distance? 

Mr.  Hormel.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Then  who  furnishes  the  cold  storage 
for  you? 

Mr.  Hormel.  You  mean  at  this  end? 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  To  send  them  to  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis, and  Duluth. 

Mr.  Hormel.  We  have  our  own  branch  houses  there. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  How  do  you  send  them — in  what 
kind  of  cars? 

Mr.  Hormel.  Eefrigerator  cars. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Who  furneshes  you  the  refrigerator 
cars? 

Mr.  Hormel.  The  railroad  company. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  So  you  are  using  the  railroad  now  1 

Mr.  Hormel.  Yes,  sir ;  we  depend  upon  the  railroads. 
I     Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  getting  cars 
I  promptly  and  getting  them '  forwarded  promptly  ? 
I  •  Mr.  Hormel.  Well,  we  have  had  a  very  satisfactory  supply  so  far 
this  winter,  and  we  have  been  using  anywhere  from  20  to  25  a  day. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  You  have  been  using  20  to  25  cars  a 
day,  that  would  be  how  many  altogether,  about  four  times  that  num- 
ber or  more  ?    How  many  cars  have  you  in  employment  all  the  while  ? 

Mr.  Hormel.  I  do  not  know  how  many  it  would  take  to  take  care 
of  us.  We  had  100  cars  leased  at  one  time  and  you  would  not  think 
we  had  any. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Then  you  are  using  more  than  100  now 
furnished  by  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Hormel.  I  should  think  it  would  take  several  times  that  many 
to  take  care  of  our  requirements. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  How  did  you  do  during  the  last  year  i 
Did  you  have  any  trouble  about  the  stuff  being  forwarded  promptly 
and  with  speed? 

Mr.  Hormel.  Not  any  trouble;  sometimes  the  equipment  was  not 
what  it  ought  to  have  been.  The  equipment  could  be  improved  upon. 
That  is  why  I  say.it  is  up  to  the  railroad  company  to  furnish  equip- 
ment. ,.  ,  , 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Do  you  cure  most  ot  your  pork  or  send 

it  fresh?  ' 

Mr.  Hormel.  There  is  a  lot  of  it  shipped  fresh  east. 
Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  What  proportion  is  shipped  fresh  and 

how  much  do  you  ship  fresh  every  year?  # 

Mr.  Hormel.  Oh,.  I  do  not  know.    I  would  imagine  about  20  or  25 

per  cent. 


Mr,  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  How  much  is  that? 

Mr.  Hormel.  In  tonnage? 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  How  many  pounds  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Hormel.  Oh,  it  may  run  from  20,000,000  to  25,000,000  pounds, 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  And  that  goes  in  railroad  refrigerator 
cars? 

Mr.  Hormel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Refrigerator  cars  owned  by  the  rail- 
road ? 

Mr.  Hormel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  How  far  east  does  it  go  ? 

Mr.  Hormel.  Boston,  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  all  the  eastern 
points. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Are  those  meat  cars  or  the  ordinary 
provision  refrigerators  ? 

Mr.  Hormel.  We  try  to  get  the  best  equipment  we  can — brine-tank 
cars — but  we  do  not  always  get  them. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  But  you  have  managed  to  do  business 
with  the  cars  furnished  by  the  railroads  ? 

-Mr.  Hormel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Why  did  you  give  up  owning  them 
yourself? 

Mr.  Hormel.  Because  of  the  expense.  We  were  not  fixed  to  take 
care  of  our  cars  and  repair  them  and  look  after  them. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  It  did  not  save  you  money,  then? 

Mr.  Hormel.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  How  many  did  you  have  at  one  time? 

Mr.  Hormel.  Not  many;  10.  We  started  out  with  10  as  an  ex- 
periment. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  How  many  did  you  get  up  to  ? 

Mr.  Hormel.  Well,  that  was  as  far  as  we  went. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  You  only  had  10  cars  ?  I  thought  you 
said  something  about  100  cars? 

Mr.  Hormel.  We  leased  100  cars.  We  let  the  other  fellow  look 
after  the  repairing  and  the  tracing  of  them  and  everything  of  that 
sort,  and  also  look  after  the  earnings. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Who  looked  after  keeping  them  cold 
on  the  way? 

Mr.  Hormel.  That  was  up  to  the  railroad  company. 

Mr.  Snook.  Do  you  come  in  competition  with  the  big  packers  in 
the  buying  of  stuff  in  your  yards? 

Mr.  Hormel.  YoU  can  not  go  out  of  your  own  territory  very  far 
before  you  come  into  competition  with  somebody. 

Mr.  _ Snook.  I  mean  do  you  buy  all  the  stuff  shipped  into  those 
yards  in  the  town  where  you  operate  ? 

Mr.  Hormel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Snook.  Do  the  big  packers  buy  anything  there? 

Mr.  Hormel.  No  ;  we  have  our  own,  private  yards. 

Mr.  Snook.  You  have  your  own,  private  yards? 

Mr.  Hormel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Snook.  Do  you  buy  the  stuff  from  the  farmer  before  it  is 
-shinned  in.  or  do  they  ship  it  in  to  you? 

Mr.  Hormel.  No ;  they  ship  to  us  the  same  they  would  to  any 
Tunion  stockyards  and  they  trust 
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Mr.  Snook  (interposing).  And  yoirare  the  only  buyer  there? 

Mr.  Hoemel.  Yes;  we  are  the  only  buyer  and  they  are  shipping 
to  us. 

Mr.  Snook.  Does  that  give  you  an  advantage  in  buying  over  the 
other  people? 

Mr.  Hoemel.  Well,  it  gives  the  shipper  an  advantage  because  he 
has  not  any  hardage  and  feed  and  one  thing  and  another  to  pay  for. 

Mr.  Snook.  But,  as  I  understand  it,  you  have  a  monopoly  in  the 
buying  of  all  the  stuff  that  is  shipped  into  those  yards? 

Mr.  Hoemel.  I  would  not  say  so. 

Mr.  Snook.  Nobody  else  buys  there,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Hokmel.  But  then  we  have  every  other  market  around  us  to 
■compete  with. 

Mr.  Snook.  I  understand  that,  but  as  far  as  this  yard  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Hoemel.  When  the  shipper  sends  his  hogs  to  us  he  has  sold 
them  to  us. 

Mr.  Snook.  He  has  sold  them  to  you? 

Mr.  Hoemel.  He  has  practically  sold  them  to  us. 

Mr.  Snook.  That  is  what  I  say;  you  are  the  only  buyer  in  those 
yards. 

Mr.  Hoemel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Snook.  Now,  that  is  the  point  I  want  to  get  at.  Notwith- 
standing you  are  the  only  buyer  at  these  yards,  can  you  buy  to  bet- 
ter advantage  than  if  there  were  other  buyers  or  are  you  controlled 
by  the  general  market  ? 
I  Mr.  Hokmel.  We  are  controlled  by  the  general  market.  As  an 
I  explanation,  for  instance,  we  go  one  hundred  miles  west  and  say  the 
rate — 'this  is  the  old  rate  before  the  advance — is  15  cents  from  this 
one  hundred  miles  west  of  Austin,  this  same  shipper  can  go  to 
Chicago,  350  miles  farther,  I  think  it  is,  for  23  cents,  wlmh  is 
only  8  cents  difference.  I  have  got  to  buy  thofe  hogs  25  cents  under 
Chicago  in  order  to  be  on  an  equal  basis  with  Chicago. 

Mr.  Snook.  That  is,  your  argument  is  you  are  controlled  by  the 
general  market  prices  throughout  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Hoemel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Snook.  We  have  had  the  argument  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee a  number  of  times  that  where  a  packer  or  two  packers  con- 
trol practically  the  market  in  any  one  city  that  therefore  it  is  as- 
sumed they  can  take  advantage  of  the  producer  and  reduce  the 
'  price.    You  think  there  is  nothing  to  that  argument. 

Mr.  Hoemel.  Not  in  our  case,  it  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Snook.  Would  it  be  true  in  any  other  case  then? 

Mr.  Hoemel.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  any  other  case. 

Mr.  Snook.  What  would  be  the  result  if  you  paid  less  ? 

Mr.  Hoemel.  The  shipper  would  be  disappointed,  and  it.  would 
probably  be  weeks  before  we  could  get  him  back  to  us  again. 

Mr.  Snook.  Then  it  is  up  to  you  to  maintain  the  general  market 
average  ? 

Mr.  Hoemel.  Yes,  sir ;  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  maintain  a  better  mar- 
ket than  any  other  market  around  us  in  order  to  get  the  hogs. 

Mr.  Snook.  So  you  do  not  think  you  have  any  advantage  at  all 
i torn  the  fact  that  you  are  the  only  buyer  in  this  market  ? 
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Mr.  Hormel.  Absolutely  not;  in  fact,  I  would  rather  be  located  at, 
a  stockyard's  center  than  to  b^  as  we  are,  at  times. 

Mr.  Snook.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  result  if  the  railroads 
should  take  over  these  refrigerator  cars,  all  of  them.  Would  it  be 
of  advantage  to  the  small  packer,  like  your  concern,  to  have  them 
take  over  all  the  refrigerator  cars  and  furnish  all  the  service? 

Mr.  Hormel.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  those  would  suffer 
who  have  their  own  cars.  If  we  catered  to  the  Eastern  trade  more 
extensively  than  we  do,  I  would  want  a  refrigerator  line  of  my  own 
for  the  reason  that  I  would  get  a  better  class  of  cars,  perhaps,  than 
the  railroad  company  would  build. 

Mr.  Snook.  The  argument  presented  to  the  committee  is  that 
Armour  &  Co.  and  Swift  &  Co.  own  their  own  cars,  and  that  the  five 
large  packers  own  a  large  percentage  of  the  refrigerator  cars  that 
are  used  in  this  business,  and  therefore  they  have  an  advantage  over 
the  small  packer. 

Mr.  Hormel.  In  that  they  have  good  cars,  well  insulated  cars 

Mr.  Snook  (interposing).  That  they  take  advantage  of  that  and 
the  small  packer  can  not  go  into  the  business  and  expand  and  grow 
because  he  has  no  cars  in  which  to  ship  his  product. 

Mr.  Hormel.  That  is  why  I  say  it  is  up  to  the  railroad  company 
to  furnish  this  equipment  for  the  small  packer. 

Mr.  Snook.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  You  think  it  would  be 
a  good  policy  to  turn  over  all  these  cars  to  the  railroad  company  and 
have  them  opened  to  the  trade  of  all  the  packers.  Would  that  be  to 
the  advantage  of  the  public? 

Mr.  Hormel.  For  the  benefit  of  the  public,  I  say  no. 

Mr.  Snook.  Why? 

Mr.  Hormel.  Because  it  would  not  be  handled  in  as  efficient  a 
manner,  as  the  packer  who  owns  his  own  car  looks  after  it  himself. 

Mr.  Snook.  In  other  words,  your  argument  is  that  if  a  man  has 
a  large  investment  in  this  kind  of  business,  he  can  handle  the  ship- 
ping end  of  it  along  with  the  other  end  to  a  better  advantage? 

Mr.  Hormel.  If  he  has  his  own  equipment. 

Mr.  Snook.  Better  than  the  railroad  or  the  Government  can,  is 
that  your  argument? 

Mr.  Hormel.  I  would  think  so. 

Mr.  Snook.  There  would  be  a  loss  in  the 'quality  of  the  service  if 
it  was  turned  over  to  the  railroads,  you  think? 

Mr.  Hormel.  I  actually  believe  there  would  be. 

Mr.  Winslow.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  have  ever  been 
squeezed  by  any  of  the  big  packers  in  the  conduct  of  your  business? 

Mr.  Hormel.  I  was  not  conscious  of  it  if  I  was. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  small  packer  who  had 
been? 

Mr.  Hormel.  I  do  not  recall  any. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Do  you  feel  that  the  presence  of  these  big  packers  . 
and  their  methods  in  vogue  operate  against  the  conduct  of  business 
by  independent  and  smaller  packers? 

Mr.  Hormel.  We  have  not  experienced  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Winslow.  You  do  not  know  of  any  methods  which  would 
lead  to  such  influence? 

Mr.  Hormel.  No ;  I  do  not  know  of  any. 
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Mr.  Winslow.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned  in  your  business,  you 
are  perfectly  willing  to  go  on  with  all  of  the  conditions  as  they  are 
now?  J 

Mr.  Hormel.  I  would  rather  do  that  than  to  have  it  interfered 
with  by  licensing. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Do  you  think  there  will  be  more  disastrous  compe- 
tition to  the  packing  industry  as  a  whole  if  there  are  none  of  these 
big  packers? 

Mr.  Hormel.  Well,  now,  I  claim  in  my  case  I  can  operate  my 
plant  more  economically  than  the  big  packers  can.  I  claim  I  have 
an  advantage  over  the  big  packers. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Do  you  sell  any  cheaper? 

Mr.  Hormel.  No,  sir ;  I  get  more. 

Mr.  Winslow.  You  get  under  their  umbrella,  do  you? 

Mr.  Hormel.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Under  their  protection  then? 

Mr.  Hormel.  No,  sir;  I  try  to  get  more  than  the  big  packer  does, 
and  to  do  my  work  a  little  cheaper  than  he  does,  and  I  think  I  do. 

Mr.  Winslow.  And  you  think  you  produce  a  little  cheaper? 

Mr.  Hormel.  Well,  I  think  we  have  a  very  well  organized  force. 
I  think  the  success  of  the  packing  business  or  of  any  packing  insti- 
tution, depends  upon  its  organization. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Is  there  anything  about  the  big  packing  organiza- 
tions which  need  deter  the  newcomer  from  venturing  into  the  busi- 
ness ? 

Mr.  Hormel.  I  wouldn't  think  so. 

Mr.  Winslow.  I  believe  that  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

Mr.  Doremtjs.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Hormel,  unless  there  is  some 
further  statement  you  care  to  make.  We  thank  you  very  much  for 
your  attendance. 

Mr.  Hormel.  I  only  wish  to  add  this:  I  would  want  if  the  Gov- 
ernment decides  to  license  packers,  and  I  hope  you  will  decide  to 
buy  us  out  in  that  event,  because  I  don't  think  I  would  want  to  con- 
tinue in  the  business. 

Mr.  Doremtjs.  Would  Mr.  Agar,  of  Chicago,  now  like  to  be  heard  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  Yes,  if  you  please. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JAMES  S.  AGAR,  OF  THE  JOHN  AGAR  CO., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

•    Mr.  Doremtjs.  Are  you  in  the  packing  business? 

Mr.  Agar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Doremtjs.  Have  you  prepared  a  statement  that  you  wish  to 
present? 

Mr.  Agar.  No,  sir;  I  merely  have  a  short  memorandum  in  my 
hand  for  my  own  information. 

Mr.  Doremus.  All  right ;  go  ahead  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Agar.  I  wish  to  state  to  this  honorable  committee  that  I  have 
asked  the  privilege  of  testifying  before  you  as  a  loyal  American, 
and  loyal  to  the  core,  and  sincerely  hope  to  be  counted  as  such. 

The  proposed  bill  I  consider  is  unjustified,  and  one  if  enacted 
into  law  that  would  lead  to  all  kinds  of  trouble  in  the  packing  busi- 
ness, both  from  the  producer's  standpoint  and  the  standpoint  of  the 
industry  itself. 


I  started  in  1886  in  a  retail  meat  market,  and  I  am  relating  this 
merely  to  show  you  that  I  feel  confident  there  isn't  any  discrimina- 
tion against  the  young  man  who  is  ambitious  and  energetic  and 
wishes  to  make  a  name  for  himself  in  this  industry.  I  believe  that 
competition  in  the  stockyards  is  as  great  as  could  be  desired,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  take  it  away  from  personal 
control  and  put  it  under  Government  regulation.  I  also  think  that 
the  question  of  railway  equipment,  or  refrigerating  cars,  is  better 
handled  by  the  larger  packers ;  at  least  I  know  that  they  are  handling 
them  better  than  the  railroads  have  been  handling  them.  The  rail- 
roads for  the  past  10  or  15  years  have  allowed  their  equipment  to 
deteriorate  to  such  an  extent  that  we  smaller  packers  can  not  ship 
beef  or  perishable  goods  with  any  degree  of  safety  at  all.  There 
have  been  some  new  lines  incorporated  whereby  we  can  rent  cars 
from  them  and  during  the  past  three  or  four  years  when  we  could 
not  get  them  Otherwise,  I  always  seemed  to  be  able  to  get  them  from 
the  larger  packers. 

Having  been  in  this  packing  business  all  my  life,  and  having 
watched  it  grow,  and  having  been  in  different  conferences  with  live 
stock  producers  and  packers,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  the 
live  stock  producer  is  thoroughly  and  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
methods  of  the  packing  business.  They  have  stated  that  it  has  made 
the  country  from  which  they  came,  and  that  they  had  a  market 
to  ship  to,  and  that  it  is  made  convenient  for  them  at  all  times, 
although  they  have  been  set  back  at  times  as  well  as  the  packers  have 
been,  as  you  heard  a  witness  say  this  morning;  that  at  certain  times 
of  the  year  the  markets  would  be  glutted.  We  have  inquired  into 
the  cause  of  the  market  being  glutted,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  was  because 
the  farmer  had  been  too  busy  to  ship  his  stock  at  an  opportune  time 
when  he  might  have  gotten  more  for  it. 

When  I  started  first  in  the  packing  business — and  I  am  now  merely 
trying  to  show  the  efficient  way  in  which  the  industry  is  being  con- 
ducted, and  how  it  has  come  to  the  front — we  used  to  throw  away  al] 
the  by-products.  My  father  was  in  the  business  before  me,  and  then 
we  wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  the  livers,  hearts,  feet,  and 
things  of  that  kind.  Through  the  efficiency  of  the  large  packers 
and  some  of  the  small  packers  as  well,  that  stuff  has  all  been  made 
into  and  is  being  used  as  a  valuable  by-product.  A  man  with  a  few 
hundred  dollars  can  start  in  this  business  as  a  small  packer,  and  if 
he  can  not  take  care  of  the  by-products  he  can  always  find  a  market 
for  them  among  the  larger  packers  who  have  the  necessary  machin- 
ery therefor,  and  that  market  permits  us  to  take  care  of  these  by- 
products .until  such  time  as  the  smaller  packer  can  make  money 
enough  to  get  himself  some  machinery,  and  then  he  is  put  upon  the 
same  basis  as  the  larger  packer. 

I  want  to  say,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that  we  packers  feel 
we  do  not  have  proper  publicity  given  us  by  the  press.  We  look  to 
you  gentlemen  to  stand  in  the  breach.  Newspapers,  of  course,  cater 
to  public  opinion,  which  is  proper  as  that  is  in  their  line ;  at  the 
same  time  if  the  truth  were  known,  not  theoretically  as  given  by 
theorists  or  economists  or  people  of  that  kind,  but  as  known  by  the 
practical  experience  of  packinghouse  men,  I  feel  sure  the  fact  would 
be  demonstrated  that  there  isn't  anything  hidden  about  the  business, 
and  that  there  isn't  anything  unlawful  about  anything  we  packers  do. 
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Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  can  not  think  of  anything 
more  right  now  to  say  to  you,  and  I  thank  you  for  listening  to  me. 

Mr.  Doeemtjs.  Mr.  Stephens,  do  you  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Agar  any 
questions  ? 

Mr.  Stephens.  Yes ;  I  would  like  to  ask  him  a  few  questions. 

Mr.  Agar,  you  made  the  statement  that  you  thought  the  live  stock 
producers  were  fairly  well  satisfied  with  the  market,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Agar.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  presume  you  referred  to  those  you  trade  with 
rather  than  to  representatives  of  the  producers  who  have  been  here 
before  the  committee? 

Mr.  Agar.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  a  conference  where 
there  were  probably  25  presidents  of  the  different  live  stock  pro- 
ducing associations  a  month  or  two  ago,  and  we  got  together  and 
fixed  prices  on  their  product  with  them,  and  they  seemed  thoroughly 
well  satisfied  with  what  we  were  doing. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  have  in  mind  the  testimony  of  the  representatives 
of  the  American  Live  Stock  Association. 

Mr.  Agar.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Stephens.  They  perhaps  represent  60  per  cent  of  the  cattle 
of  the  country  and  their  testimony  does  not  agree  with  yours,  I 
believe,  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Agar.  It  may  be  different,  Mr.  Congressman,  but  they  did  not 
express  themselves  that  way  to  us,  and  I  have  known  the  big  live- 
stock producers  as  being  satisfied.  Of  course,  they  will  have  their 
ups  and  downs  and  differences  just  the  way  we  have  them  in  our 
packing  business ;  we  will  have  our  good  year  and  then  we  will  have 
our  very  bad  year. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Are  you  the  same  Mr.  Agar  who  was  a  member  of 
the  packers'  committee  appointed  for  conference  with  the  Food 
Administration  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Were  you  satisfied  with  the  policy  of  the  packers 
in  their  relations  with  the  Food  Administration  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  With  the  policy  of  the  packers? 

Mr.  Stephens.  Yes;  did  you  agree  with  the  policy  they  adopted 
toward  the  Food  Administration  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  Yes,  sir ;  at  that  particular  time,  when  it  came  up  as  a 
matter  of  winning  the  war  or  not  winning  it,  and  we  packers  as  a 
body  fell  in  line  to  anything  that  Mr.  Hoover  would  ask  us  to  do. 

Mr.  Stephens.  They  did  as  Mr.  Hoover  requested  in  practically 
all  particulars,  did  they? 

Mr.  Agar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  They  were  in  harmony  with  Mr.  Hoover? 

Mr.  Agar.  Yes,  sir ;  with  Mr.  Hoover,  and,  if  you  will  allow  me, 
with  the  producers. 

Mr.  Stephens.  With  the  producers? 

Mr.  Agar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Were  you  at  one  time  president  of  the  Western 
Packing  &  Provision  Co.  of  Chicago? 

!Mt  Agar    Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.'  What  was  the  nature  of  that  company ;  that  is, 
for  what  purpose  was  it  organized? 
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Mr.  Agar.  I  promoted  that  company,  if  you  please,  and  it  was 
composed  of  smaller  packers  who  individually  were  not  large  enough 
to  have  a  slaughterhouse  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Stephens.  A  sort  of  cooperative  company? 

Mr.  Agar.  Yes,  sir;  a  sort  of  cooperative  work. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Did  any  of  the  large  packers  ever  approach  or  at- 
tempt to  buy  into  that  company  secretly  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  There  was  one  time  when  a  Mr.  Tilden  asked  me  if  it 
were  possible  for  him  to  buy  the  company. 

Mr.  Stephens^  Who  did  he  represent? 

Mr.  Agar.  The  man  represented  the  larger  packers — or  rather, 
he  didn't  say  who  he  represented,  but  it  was  for  the  larger  packers. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Did  he  succeed  in  buying  into  the  company? 

Mr.  Agar.  Not  a  share. 

Mr.  Stephens.  He  didn't  get  any  of  the  stock  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  getting  stock 
for  him  or  attempting  to  do  it  for  him? 

Mr.  Agar.  I  was  the  president  of  the  association. 

Mr.  Stephens.  The  negotiations  were  made  through  you? 

Mr.  Agar.  I  was  approached  on  the  proposition;  and  laid  my 
cards  on  the  table  to  the  board  of  directors,  who  took  exception  to  it. 

Mr.  Stephens.  They  turned  it  down? 

Mr.  Agar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Did  you  approve  of  it? 

Mr.  Agar.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  didn't  recommend  it? 

Mr.  Agar.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Why  did  you  quit  the  service  of  the  Western 
Packing  &  Provision  Co.? 

Mr.  Agar.  There  was  a  difference  between  us  in  regard  to  the  way 
I  was  managing  it. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Pertaining  to  this  transaction? 

Mr.  Agar.  I  think  maybe  that  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Stephens.  They  didn't  approve  of  your  negotiating  about  it? 

Mr.  Agar.  Or  talking  to  any  of  them. 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  you  separated  from  the  company  then  upon 
the  issue  that  they  had  approached  you  and  tried  to  buy  in  the 
company  and  the  company  did  not  approve  of  that  action? 

Mr.  Agar.  Not  altogether  that,  but  that  was  one  of  the  leading 
issues. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  are  opposed  to  this  bill,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Agar.  I  am,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  think  that  the  conditions  that  prevail  now 
in  the  market  are  satisfactory  to  the  packers  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  Very  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  think  the  conditions  that  are  satisfactory 
to  the  packers  ought  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  producers  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  think  their  interests  are  identical? 

Mr.  Agar.  I  do. 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  the  consumer  also? 

Mr.  Agar.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr. .  Stephens.  You  think  whatever  is  good  for  the  packer  is 
good  for  the  producer  and  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Agar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  think  the  packers  fix  the  price  of  the 
product  of  the  producer  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Well,  is  it  your  opinion  that  where  four  or  five 
men  are  buying  in  a  market  where  the  bulk  of  the  cattle  is  assem- 
:  bled,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  those  men  would  not  observe 
ordinary  business  prudence  and  care  in  the  buying  of  the  product 
by  having  some  sore  of  agreement  among  them  as  to  the  price  they 
will  pays 

Mr.  Agar.  To  this  extent:  Where  you  say  four  or  five  packers, 
if  you  take  our  market  in  Chicago,  for  instance,  there  are  prob- 
ably eight  or  ten  small  packers  that  kiil  cattle,  and  there  are  prob- 
ably twenty-five  or  forty  that  kill  hogs.  We  send  in  the  morning 
our  buyers  out  with  orders  to  buy,  and  we  buy  just  the  same  as 
anybody  else  would  buy,  in  the  trade.  We,  of  course,  are  governed 
according  to  the  rules.  I  may  have  an  order  for  four  and  five 
hundred  steers  to  be  gotten  tomorrow.  If  my  buyer  is  in  the  pen 
first,  which  he  endeavors  to  be,  and  his  price  is  satisfactory  to  the 
commission  man,  we  get  the  cattle. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Agar,  I  have  no  prejudice  against 
your  business,  none  whatever,  and  do  not  want  you  to  think  I 
wish  to  ask  these  questions  to  prove  a  theory. 

Mr.  Agar:  No ;  I  am  pleased  to  answer  them,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  would  like  for  you  to  explain  to  me  how  it  is 
possible  for  you  buyers  to  buy  this  stock  at  any  other  than  the  level 
price.  That  is  to  say,  if  Armour  pays  more  than  Swift,  then  Swift 
has  got  to  come  up,  and  if  you  pay  more  than  either  of  them,  they 
have  both  got  to  go  up.  Now,  it  is  apparent,  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  have  got  to  have  some  sore  of  standard  prices  you  are  going 
to  pay  that  day,  or  else  the  market  would  run  up  or  down,  and 
there  would  be  great  fluctuations  in  prices.  Now,  we  know  that 
that  dors  not  happen;  that  is,  we  know  that  there  is  great  fluctua- 
tion from  day  to  day,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  you  do  have  an  under- 
standing as  to  what  you  are  going  to  pay  that  day,  somehow  or 
other.  You  come  to  the  conclusion  what  prime  beef  is  going  to 
be  worth  on  foot  that  day,  based  upon  the  stock  that  is  in  the  mar- 
ket. Now  you  all  agree  upon  that  price,  I  mean  what  price  you 
will  pay,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Agar.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  sit  down  around  a  table 
and  come  to  an  agreement,  but  if  you  were  going  to  pay  $16  a  hun- 
dred for  prime  beef  then  Swift  and  Cudahy  and  Wilson  and  Ar- 
mour are  not  going  to  pay  any  more  unless  their  interests  or  needs 
are  very  much  greater  than  yours,  and  you  soon  strike  about  a  level. 

Mr.  Agar.  Yes,  but 

Mr.  Stephens  (interposing).  Your  natural  mode  of  trading  will 
force  you  to  that,  won't  it? 

Mr.  Agar.  Of  course,  the  necessities  of  the  case,  as  you  say,  are 
the  controlling  factors  in  the  situation.  First,  we  have  confidence 
in  our  buyers,  though  some  are  better  than  others— in  their  judg- 
ment of  these  cattle.     Secondly,  I  may  have  an  order  for  250  steers 
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at  1,200  pounds,  an  average  steer.  I  say  to  this  man,  "  Now,  here, 
I  think  we  can  get  so  and  so ;  we  figure  that  is  the  market  on  the 
product.  We  have  got  to  buy  this  at  13£  cents."  I  will  go  over 
there,  and  he  will  say,  "  Mr.1  Agar,  there  are  5,000  cattle  here,  and 
everybody  wants  a  few  of  them,  and  I  can't  get  them  for  13£  cents, 
but  I  can  get  them  for  somewhere  around  14  cents."  I  then  decide 
whether  to  let  him  go  ahead  and  do  it  or  not.  But  as  far  as 
any  understanding  is  concerned,  I  can't  see  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Stephens.  In  a  very  short  time  you  strike  what  is  exactly 
the  same  result.  You  pay  about  a  level  price  for  all  that  stuff. ' 
The  necessity  of  the  situation  will  force  you  into  a  level  market, 
which  in  fact  is  exactly  the  same  as  an  agreement.  I  do  not  see 
any  difference  in  it  to  the  producer.  He  has  to  pay  the  fiddler 
any  way. 

Mr.  Agar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  If  he  is  fool  enough  to  ship  a  lot  of  cattle  there 
any  one  day,  no  matter  what  your  needs — you  know  you  are  going 
to  take  all  the  cattle  that  are  there  that  week,  you  know  your  ca- 
pacity, and  you  can  take  care  of  it ;  but  if  he  happens  to  ship  them 
all  one  day  you  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  he  has  shipped 
them,  in  there  and  pay  what  you  please  for  them?  That  is,  what 
your  necessity  compels  you  to  pay,  and  that  only  you  do,  of  course. 

Mr.  Agar.  Well,  sir,  to  give  you  an  instance  in  regard  to  buyer 
and  seller — that  is,  the  commission  man  and  the  meat  buyer — my 
buyer  went  not  over  a  week  ago  and  bought  27  cattle,  I  think  it 
was.  if  you  please,  at  something  like  12J;  or  13  cents.  He  said  "  I 
bought  these  so  cheaply  I  can  turn  them  over  and  make  a  dollar  a 
hundred  on  them."  I  said,  "What  will  they  make  us?"  He  said, 
"About  $500."     I  said,  "  Let  the  other  fellow  have  them." 

Mr.  Stephens.  The  necessity  of  the  packer  might  make  him  bid 
an  extra  price  to  get  the  cattle? 

Mr.  Agar.  He  had  to  have  them,  and  my  buyer  made  him  buy 
them.  You  might  say,  in  the  parlance  of  these  buyers,  stolen  on 
account  of  the  other  man  not  knowing  their  real  value. 

Mr.  Stephens.  In  other  words,  that  is  a  mere  speculation,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Agar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  An  economic  waste.  Now,  then,  there  are  five 
slaughter  houses  to  be  maintained,  and  it  is  natural  that  these  cat- 
tle should  be  distributed  among  those  packers  if  you  want  to  meet 
the  economic  needs.  One  packer  should  not  have  more  than  twice 
he  can  use  and  the  other  not  enough. 

Mr.  Agar.  Oh,  no;  but  it  is  competitive  all  the  time,  because  I 
can  say  that  I  can  use  250  beef  cattle  to-day,  and  I  can  use  250 
to-morrow,  or  500  the  latter  part  of  the  week.  If  I  think  this  is 
a  low  day,  or  our  receipts  are  large  to-day  and  they  will  be  small 
the  latter  part  of  the  week,  I  will  buy  all  I  want  to-day. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Of  course  you  are  interested  very  little  in  the  pro- 
ducer's end  of  this  thing  so  long  as  you  can  get  the  cattle,  but  ulti- 
mately, of  course,  if  production  is  discouraged  you  will  be  interested 
in  it.  Now,  the  situation  appears  to  me  this  way,  and  I  want  to 
get  your  opinion :  That  the  packer  is  a  good  bit  at  the  mercy  of  the 
consumer.  He  can  push  up  his  price  to  a  certain  point  but  then 
the  consumer  will  begin  to  quit  buying  and  consumption  will  fall 
off  as  his  price  goes  up. 
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Mr.  Agar.  Yes,  sir. 
.  Mr.  Stephens.  I  can  see  how  with  perishable  goods  the  packers 
have  to  react  a  little  bit.  And  there  is  no  one  to  react  upon  except 
the  producer  and  the  producers  scattered  all  over  creation  can  not 
organize  and  protect  themselves,  so  the  producer  ships  his  cattle 
into  your  yards  by  the  trainload  and  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands, 
of  course,  in  a  season,  and  is  absolutely  left  at  the  mercy  of  those 
who  buy  his  stuff  when  the  buyers  are  few  and  far  between.  Now, 
Mr.  Agar,  there  ought  to  be  some  solution  to  that  difficulty.  Have 
you  any  solution  to  offer  for  it  ?  The  buyer  ought  not  to  be  placed 
in  the  position  where  he  can  not  protect  his  property,  where  he  can 
not  protect  his  property  better  than  that.  You  can  see  that  the 
packer  must  react  on  him  because  he  can  not  control  the  consumer. 
Now,  what  must  we  do? 

Mr.  Agar.  No  true  packer  or  real  packer  will  bid  up  unless  he 
recognizes  the  producer,  and  unless  he  encourages  the  producer,  and 
unless  he  is  able  to  get  the  producer  to  produce  hogs  and  cattle  at 
all  times,  as  many  as  he  can  use  in  volume,  then  we  will  not  get  the 
business. 

Mr.  Stephens.  How  can  he  be  in  any  position  to  protect  the  pro- 
ducer when  the  price  he  pays  bears  absolutely  no  relation  whatever 
to  the  cost  of  the  product.  The  price  that  the  packer  pays  has  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  cost  to  the  producer. 

Mr.  Agar.  No. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Now,  as  I  see  it,  the  packer  is  hemmed  in  by  the 
consumer  at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  There  is  no  one  he  can  take 
it  off  of  except  the  producer. 

Mr.  Agar.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Can  you  see  any  way  to  regulate  this  market  so  that 
there  will  be  a  fair  division  between  the  producer,  the  packer,  the 
distributors,  and  consumers?  I  would  like  to  see  them  all  treated 
fairly  in  this  thing  all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  Agar.  I  think  we  have  arrived  at  certain  premises,  if  you 
please,  in  this  zoning  system.  When  it  was  left  to  ship  indiscrimi- 
nately from  all  parts  of  the  country  into  a  big  market,  or  into  a  stock 
market,  I  mean,  it  would  all  come  in  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday.  As  it  is  now,  we  try  to  keep  this  zoning  system  in  effect 
and  have  them  ship  alternately  so  that  we  will  receive  as  many 
on  Tuesday  or  Friday  or  Saturday  as  we  do  on  Monday  and  Wednes- 
day, and  1  think  it  has  given  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction,  if  you 
please,  to  producers  as  well  as  to  packers  and  everybody  concerned. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  think  that  will  relieve  the  situation  to  some 
extent  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  Yes,  sir ;  to  some  extent  it  surely  does. 

Mr.  Stephens.  But  still  it  does  not  yet  solve  the  problem  of  the 
relationship  that  ought  to  exist  between  the  cost  of  the  products  and 
the  price  that  the  distributor  is  going  to  pay  for  them.  You  say  in  a 
way  you  relieve  that  heavy  competition  on  certain  days.  You  still 
will  have  that  competition,  such  as  we  have  now  in  the  stockyards ; 
that  competition  practically  is  of  no  value  because  it  does  not  get  to 
the  root  of  the  thing;  there  is  no  way  to  relieve  it? 

Mr.  Agar.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wtnslow.  What  part  in  the  distribution  of  products  from 
Ma  nnnkW  houses  do  these  various  produce  exchanges  have? 
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Mr.  Agar.  What  per  cent  do  you  mean  of  our  product? 

Mr.  Winslow.  No ;  that  it  not  it.  What  part  do  they  play  in  the 
distribution  of  cattle  and  hogs  and  products  of  the  packing  houses. 

Mr.  Agar.  They  are  a  very  decided  necessity  at  times,  and  espe- 
cially in  our  business,  the  pork  business.  We  pork  packers  will  buy 
these  hogs  at  a  certain  price  on  that  day's  market  as  compared  with 
the  product.  If  we  haven't  any  outlet  directly  to  the  consumer  at 
that  particular  time,  we  can  ask  our  exchange  to  sell  the  equivalent 
of  what  pork  those  hogs  will  make  on  the  board  of  trade  that  day, 
which  insures  us  ordinarily  against  a  loss. 

Mr.  Winslow.  How  do  they  work,  on  commission? 

Mr.  Agar.  The  board  of  trade  are  commission  merchants. 

Mr.  Winslow.  At  so  much  percentage  on  the  amount  of  the  sale. 

Mr.  Agar.  Yes,  sir.    ■ 

Mr.  Winslow.  Do  you  regard  their  judgment  in  respect  of  market 
conditions  as  good? 

Mr.  Agar.  No;  we  do  not  take  any  stock  in  their  judgment  at 
all.    We  try  to  use  our  own  in  regard  to  the  marketing  of  our  stuff. 

Mr.  Winslow.  You  think  they  are  just  machines,  like  adding 
machines,  and  have  no  brains  whatever. 

Mr.  Agar.  Oh,  yes;  some  of  them  are  very  smart  and  brainy,  but 
our  business  is  like  any  other  successful  industry  or  business,  we 
like  to  figure  it  out  ourselves  and  have  our  agents  do  as  we  want 
them  to  do. 

Mr.  Winslow.  You  do  work  that  they  have  got  to  get  their  living 
out  of. 

Mr.  Agar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  in  that  you  had 
been  familiar  with  all  the  steps  that  have  led  along  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Food  Commission  as  they  affect  the  packers? 

Mr.  Agar.  I  am  familiar  with  them  to  a  certain  degree;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Winslow.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  then,  if  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  explain  to  me  what  is  meant  by  an  article  which  I  read 
in  the  Washington  Star  on  yesterday,  Sunday.  You  may  have  seen 
this  article,  which  is  dated  at  New  York : 

Further  arbitrary  fixing  of  prices  on  hogs  and  hog  products  by  any  Govern- 
ment agency  is  opposed  in  a  petition  addressed  to  the  United  States  Attorney 
General  which  was  circulated  to-day  among  the  members  of  the  New  York 
Produce  Exchange.  The  attention  of  Attorney  General  Gregory  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  were  it  not  for  the  activities  of  the  bog  price  fixing  committee 
of  the  Food  Administration  the  market  price  of  pork  probably  would  be  re- 
duced from  30  to  40  per  cent.  It  is  said  that  it  is  admitted  in  this  city  that 
but  for  the  action  of  the  Food  Administration  the  price  of  pork  would  come 
down  from  17i  cents,  the  fixed  price,  to  10  or  12  cents  a  pound. 

Have  you  any  ideas  on  that  that  you  would  be  willing  to  express? 

Mr.  Agar.  I  think  I  have,  and  am  glad  to  express  them. 

Mr.  Winslow.  All  right;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Agar.  You  gentlemen  are  all  familiar  with  this  trade,  but  I 
just  want  to  refresh  your  memory:  The  packing  industry  was  called 
together  by  Mr.  Hoover,  including  the  live-stock  producers,  and  it 
was  impressed  upon  our  minds  that  we  were  at  war,  and  if  we  were 
to  win  this  war,  or  rather  that  we  must  win  this  war,  and  if  we  were 
to  provide  foodstuffs  .to  enable  them  to  win  this  war  something  had 
to  be  done.    Mr.  Packer  said,  We  want  to  pay  the  producer  a  price 
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whereby  he  will  be  profitably  compensated  in  order  to  give  him  an 
incentive  to  produce  all  that  his  farm  or  range  or  anything  else  that 
he  may  have  can  produce.  That  was  done.  It  resulted  in  the  farmer 
or  producer  working  nights,  days,  and  Sundays,  and  the  packer  took 
his  stuff  and  worked  nights,  days,  and  Sundays.  Then  the  armistice 
came  along  and  rather  upset  things.  Now,  if  such  gentlemen  as  you< 
are  do  not  uphold  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hoover,  who  has  gone  on  record, 
and  who  in  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  packers,  and  in  my  own  opin- 
ion, is  a  most  estimable  and  honorable  gentleman,  and  who  has  done 
the  best  he  knew  how  for  the  best  interests  of.  all  concerned ;  I  say, 
under  an  arrangement  there  we  promised  to  pay  producers  17£  cents 
a  pound  for  their  hogs  for  the  month  of  January,  and  we  are  doing 
it  as  an  industry,  and  are  willing  to  continue  to  do  it,  or  the  people 
across  the  way,  who  I  consider  are  or  must  be  under  moral  obliga- 
tions to  take  this  product,  or  a  certain  percentage  of  it,  from  our 
hands ;  I  say  if  you  do  not  uphold  what  Mr.  Hoover  did,  then  what 
will  be  our  position  ?  I  can  not  help  but  think  that  Mr.  Hoover  and 
the  administration  back  of  him  must,  for  the  sake  or  the  producer, 
have  us  pay  this  17^  cents,  the  fixed  price,  for  February  and  March 
as  well.  That  is  my  feeling  in  regard  to  this  matter,  gentlemen,  and 
I  am  trying  to  show  you  how  the  packing  industry  feels  toward  the 
producer. 

Mr.  Winslow.  I  think  we  can  all  realize  the  situation,  and  that  is 
probably  what  I  would  want  if  I  were  in  the  packing  business.  But 
what  I  am  coming  at  is  this:  On  what  plan  did  you  establish  the 
price  of  17£  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Agar.  From  the  producer's  proposition  that  it  cost  him,  at  the 
prevailing  price  for  corn,  which  price  I  can  not  tell  you  now  right 
offhand,  but  it  was  on  the  ratio  of  13  to  1.  Taking  the  price  of  13 
bushels  of  corn  to  make  the  desired  weight  of  a  hog. 

Mr.  Sweet.  It  was  to  niake  100  pounds  of  pork. 

Mr.  Agak.  Wasn't  it  200  pounds  ? 

A  bystander.  No ;  it  was  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Agar.  All  right. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Agar.  That  matter  was  not  left  to  us  packers. 

Mr.  Winslow.  No ;  and  I  am  not  accusing  you  of  it. 

Mr.  Agar.  Nor  to  the  producers.  Mr.  Hoover  and  ourselves  and 
the  producers  went  over  the  situation.  I  am  not  laying  the  blame 
on  anybody,  but  we  all  worked  together  on  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Did  you  consider  any  particular  net  percentage  of 
profit  coming  to  the  producer  when  you  established  the  price  of  '17* 
cents  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  Coming  to  the  producer  ? 

Mr.  Winslow.  Yes. 

Mr.  Agar.  I  could  not  tell  his  profit.  But  we,  as  packers,  or  the 
men  in  the  packing  industry,  were  limited  as  to  our  profits. 

Mr.  Winslow.  All  right;  go  ahead. 

Mr  Agar  We  were  limited  in  the  matter  of  what  we  would  get 
for  this  stuff;  that  is,  from  a  profitable  standpoint.  We  were  not  to 
be  allowed  any  more  than  2*  cents  on  our  turnover.  Our  business 
increased  from  one  to  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Did  it  make  any  difference  to  you  whetheryou  paid 
17-J  cents  or  27£  cents? 

QQQ07 — 1fl — t>t  a 23  ■ 
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Mr.  Agar.  Yes,  sir.  In  conference  with  the  Food  Administration, 
while  we  did  not  have  any  promise  or  anything  definite  in  that  way, 
they  were  to  take  40  or  50  or  60  per  cent  of  our  capacity ;  that  is,  they 
might  or  would  take  it.  The  other  30  or  40  or  50  per  cent  we  had  to 
dispose  of  ourselves  and  get  it  sold  the  best  way  we  could.  We  took 
it  on  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Winslow.  You  do  not  make  it  clear  to  me,  although  it  may  be 
clear  enough  to  others,  just  how  you  arrived  at  the  17-|  cents  a  pound 
for  the  producer.    . 

Mr.  Agar.  Nothing  further  than  figuring  it,  as  the  farmer  said  the 
price  of  corn  would  be  $1.50  a  bushel,  and  it  would  cost  that  much 
to  produce  a  hundred  pounds  of  pork. 

Mr.  "Winslow.  They  must  have  started  somewhere. 

Mr.  Agar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Where  was  the  starting  point  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  I  wouldn't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Winslow.  I  am  aware  that  you  were  called  there  to  meet,  and  an 
agreement  was  made  to  pay  17J  cents  a  pound  to  the  producer,  and 
he  is  making  more  money  than  he  ever  did  before.  And  now  comes 
the  packer,  at  %\  cents  on  the  turnover,  and  they  are  making  more 
money  than  they  ever  made  before. 

Mr.  Agar.  We  acknowledge  that  we  made  it. 

Mr.  Winslow.  And  now  comes  along  the  produce  exchange  at 
New  York  and  says  if  it  were  not  for  those  conditions  we  ought  to 
get  pork  on  the  basis  of  10  or  12  cents  a  pound  instead  of  17£  cents. 
Who  takes  up  that  slack  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  Would  we  get  this  pork  if  this  inducement  were  not 
held  out  to  the  producer?   > 

Mr.  Winslow.  Well,  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Agar.  Well,  that  is  the  question. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Do  you  think  they  are  true  in  their  statement  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  regulation  of  the  Food  Commission  there 
would  have  been  a  falling  off  in  the  price  of  pork  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  If  the  Government  statistics  are  right,  and  if  we  have 
90,000,000  or  88,000,000  or  whatever  it  is,  which  is  33£  per  cent  more 
than  we  ordinarily  have,  brought  about  by  the  sense  of  patriotism 
and  everything  else,  we  probably  would  have  10-cent  hogs  or  12-cent 
hogs,  if  no  restriction  were  put  on  them. 

Mr.  Winslow.  You  realize  that  every  other  industry  in  the  country 
is  either  going  slack  or  closing  down  altogether  at  the  present.  Ii 
that  is  true,  how  long  do  you  think  the  packers  should  be  protected 
on  this  l7-£-cent  price? 

Mr.  Agar.  As  long  as  they  are  in  honor  bound  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Winslow.  How  long  are  they  honor  bound  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  On  this  crop  of  hogs  that  the  producers  have  raised. 

Mr.  Winslow.  How  long  is  that  crop  going  to  drag  out? 

Mr.  Agar.  Until  next  May. 

Mr.  Winslow.  That  would  take  in  some  of  the  children  of  this 
crop  of  hogs,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Agar.  No,  sir;  the  crop  of  hogs  that  were  farrowed  last  fall 
will  come  along  in  June  and  July.  We  generally  have  hogs  in  June 
or  July  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  Winslow.  You  think,  now,  the  producer  and  the  packer  should 
have  their  way  strewn  with  roses  and  gold  under  that  arrangement 
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when  every  other  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  who  has  entered 
into  a  contract  with,  the  Government  in  good  faith  and  has  delivered 
his  goods  can  not  even  get  his  money  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  I  am  sorry  for  the  other  fellow,  if  you  please,  but  I  am 
conscientious  in  regard  to  the  packer  and  the  producer. 

Mr.  Win  slow.  I  admit  that  that  perhaps  is  not  involved  in  this 
bill,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  illustrate  one  of  the  evil  effects 
of  having  the  Government  monkeying  with  these  things  at  all. 

Mr.  Agar.  Don't,  you  realize  we  had  to  monkey  with  them  at  the 
time? 

Mr.  Winslow.  You  mean  as  packers  or  producers  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  As  producers  and  packers  and  everybody. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Yes,  sir.  The  reason  you  had  to  do  it,  you  did 
everything  you  were  told. 

Mr.  Agar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Montague.  Why  didn't  they  monkey  with  the  consumer's  end 
of  it? 

Mr.  Agar.  They  did ;  it  went  up  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Montague.  It  was  a  monkeying  against  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Agar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Montague.  They  haven't  asked  us  what  we  were  willing  to 
pay.    We  had  to  pay  it  or  go  without  it. 

Mr.  Agar.  Don't  you  think  the  consumer  has  been  reimbursed  for 
having  to  pay  higher  than  what  he  ordinarily  paid  for  it? 

Mr.  Montague.  I  can  only  speak  for  myself,  and  I  want  to  say 
that  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Agar.  I  am  speaking  of  the  laboring  interests. 

Mr.  Montague.  Take  any  man  who  is  on  a  salary  in  this  country 
and  who  has  to  live  on  his  salary,  and  ask  him  whether  he  has  been 
reimbursed  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Winslow.  How  much  less  do  you  think  the  hog  market  would 
have  been  in  this  country  on  the  basis  of  demand  and  supply,  which 
the  gentlemen  so  well  illustrated  this  morning,  if  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration had  not  gone  into  it  ? 

,  Mr.  Agar.  You  would  not  have  had  enough  pork  to  feed  your 
army  and  the  armies  of  the  allies  and  your  people  here.  You  would 
not  have  had  enough  beef,  and  the  price  would  have  been  50  per  cent 
higher  today,  in  my  estimation. 

Mr.  Wimslow.  How  much  food  products  in  the  animal  line  is 
there  packed  up  in  storage  in  the  country  today? 

Mr.  Agar.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 
.  Mr.  Winslow.  A  year's  supply  for  the  Nation,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Agar.  No,  sir ;  I  wouldn't  think  so. 

Mr.  Winslow.  You  wouldn't  undertake  to  say  there  wasn't  that 
much,  would  vou  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  I  can  speak  for  myself,  and  I  have  sold  up  to  what  I 
had  on  hand  on  the  5th  of  January,  and  have  been  putting  it  away 
ever  since  on  the  supposition  that  if  I  get  out  with  a  whole  skin  I 
will  be  perfectly  satisfied. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Last  autumn  when  the  question  of  dividing  the  in- 
come tax  came  up*  a  body  of  men  came  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  went  before  the  general  revenue  collector,  undertaking  to 
have  that  income  tax  divided  so  as  to  be  paid  in  two  or  three  install- 
ments.   Among  them  was  a  direct  representative  of  one  of  the  big 
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five  packing  houses,  and  if  I  am  not  in  error,  and  I  believe  I  am  not, 
he  said  he  represented  the  whole  industry,  and  they  took  on  bitterly ' 
because  they  said  they  had  to  pay  that  tax  in  one  lump,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Government  had  made  them  pay  everything  in  sight 
on  animals,  packed  up,  and  spend  all  the  money  they  had  to  spend  and 
all  the  money  they  could  borrow,  and  that  their  warehouses  were  full, 
and  that  they  had  been  forbidden  to  sell  it  to  the  public,  and  that  they 
did  not  know  whether  they  could  borrow  money  because  their  proper 
credit  was  exhausted ;  that  every  bit  of  space  the  packers  had  was 
filled  up  tight  with  canned  goods  etc.,  and  it  has  been  since  that  time, 
hasn't  it  ?  As  far  as  I  can  find  out  on  inquiry,  the  government  has 
stored  away,  and  the  packers  have  stored  away,  vast  quantities  of 
canned  meats,  and  if  the  report  is  true,  foreign  refrigerator  store- 
houses in  London,  Dublin,  Glasgow  and  Edinborough  are  overflowing 
with  carcasses,  and  this  vast  army  of  ours  is  provided  with  all  it 
can  possibly  handle,  and  we  are  shipping  vast  quantities  to  foreign 
countries.  In  the  face  of  that,  does  it  look  like  this  17£  cent  propo- 
sition ought  to  go  on  for  four  or  five  months,  and  that  these  people 
we  talk  of  protecting,  the  packer  and  the  producer,  should  have  their 
path  strewn  with  roses  and  yet  every  manufacturer  who  is  a  producer 
in  other  directions  should  be  either  held  out  of  his  money  or  his 
orders  cancelled  ?    Do  you  insist  that  you  are  a  preferred  class  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  Absolutely  no,  and  we  do  not  want  to  be.  The  first  part 
of  your  talk,  where  you  said  that  this  packer  had  said  he  wanted  to 
pay  this  income  tax  in  two  or  three  installments,  that  was  because  we 
could  not  forsee  the  end  of  the  .war,  and 

Mr.-  Winslow  (interposing).  Everybody  wanted  to  do  that,  and 
probably  they  were  right  about  it. 

Mr.  Agar.  Yes,  sir.  We  were  paying  this  large  amount  of  money 
for  live  stock  that  we  were  salting  away  and  did  not  have  transports 
to  transport  it  across  the  water.  The  consequence,  was  we  were  filled 
up  with  the  products  that  had  cost  100  per  cent  more  than  ordinarily, 
and  you  can  realize  that  we  had  borrowed  all  that  we  could  get  to 
carry  on  our  business.  Now,  look  at  it  from  a  sentimental  standpoint : 
Mr.  Hoover  foresaw,  as  we  think  he  did,  starving  millions  over  in 
Europe.  It  is  true  according  to  reports  that  England  is  filled  up  with 
stuff,  but  Sweden,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  France  and  other  countries 
over  there  are  not  filled  up,  and  as  soon  as  the  transport  service  can  be 
gotten  into  effect  they  will  take  all  this  stuff  that  you  have  got  here. 
That  is  the  way  we  feel  about  it. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Well,  that  is  a  speculation  in  a  measure. 

Mr.  Agar.  It  stands  to  reason  that  after  being  at  war  for  four  or 
five  years,  surely  they  are  short  of  foodstuffs  over  there;  wouldn't 
you  think  so? 

Mr.  Winslow.  Do  you  want  the  committee  to  infer  that  the  prob- 
able policy  of  the  packing  business  will  be  so  long  as  there  is  a  starv- 
ing country  anywhere  that  we  feed  with  our  subscriptions,  that  we 
shall  not  only  make  subscriptions  and  feed  them  out  of  our  public 
purse,  but  that  we  at  home  shall  pay  a  premium  price  on  everything 
we  eat  in  order  that  we  may  provide  a  hundred  million  dollars  to 
buy  food  for  people  in  foreign  countries  for  a  while? 

Mr.  Agar.  That  is  what  I  would  like  for  them  to  do,  speaking  per- 
sonally. 

Mr.  Winslow.  From  a  sentimental  standpoint? 
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Mr.  Agar.  Yes,  sir ;  feed  the  world.    We  want  to  help  these  people- 
Mr.  Win  slow   (interposing).  That  is  not  alone  but  giving  it  to 
them. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  must  be-  a  Democrat. 
Mr.  Agar.  I  certainly  am. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  think  better  of  you  than  I  did  at  first. 
Mr.  Winslow.  I  do  not  want  to  press  you  further,  but  the  con- 
tention of  the  packing  business  is  that  these  people  up  in  -the  pro- 
duce exchange  at  New  York  do  not  know  what  they  are  talking  about, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  what  they  propose  at  all. 

Mr.  Agar.  Only  as.  far  as  I  have  explained  it,  sir.  That  is,  that 
if  we  did  not  have  this  overproduction,  being  overproduction  on 
account  of  cessation  of  war,  the  price  would  not  be  10  cents  a  pound. 
But  under  present  conditions,  but  for  our  obligations  to  Mr.  Hoover, 
or  to  the  Government,  I  will  say,  this  stuff  would  sell  cheaper,  there 
is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Winslow.  You  say  that  you  are  a  partiotic  packer  and  citi- 
zen. 
Mr.  Agar.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  am  proud  of  it. 
Mr.  Winslow.  That  we  assume  to  be  correct.     Yet  in  the  next 
-breath  you  say  you  want  to  be  supported,  when  the  war  is  over,  on 
•  a  lot  of  stuff,  raw  product,  on  the  hoof,  so  to  speak,  which  is  yielding 
you  and  your  associates  the  biggest  profit  you  ever  had  in  your  lives, 
whereas,  in  other  lines  that  is  not  the  case  at  this  time.    Now,  where 
is  there  a  superabundant  partiotism  in  that? 

Mr.- Agar.  I  will  show  you,  sir.  Our  capacity  has  been  increased 
from  100  to  400  per  cent.  It  is  owing  to  the  volume  of  business  we 
have  done.  We  have  complied  in  every  respect  with  regard  to  con- 
ditions or  prices  we  were  told  to  pay  and  get  for  this  stuff.  We  have 
taken  the  prices  they  have  given  us,  and  because  that  shows  an  ab- 
normal profit,  due  to  an  abnormal  increase  in  volume  of  business, 
I  say  an  abnormal  profit  over  what  it  would  ordinarily  show,  are 
we  to  be  blamed  for  this  business  that  has  come  in  to  us,  and  that 
we  have  had  to  turn  out  posthaste,  working  nights,  days,  and  Sun- 
days? We  are  giving  this  back  to  the  public  by  increases  in  wages 
that  we  arejnaking,  and  that  labor  demands  from  us,  and  which  they 
are  justly  entitled  to. 

Mr.  Winslow.  But  wherein  do  you  differ  from  the  producer  of 
hardware,  or  woolen  goods,  or  cotton  goods,  knit  good,  or  any  other 
line  of  goods  that  is  made  in  a  factory?  They  are  lassooed  and 
1  checked  to  death,  and  you  say,  "  Let  us  still  sell  on  indefinitely  as 
long  as  there  is  a  hungry,  man  "in  the  world."  That  may  be  ten  years 
from  now.  You  wouldn't  pxpect  us  to  report  on  the  idea  of  letting 
this  golden  profit  go  on  for  you  while  every  other  industry  is  suf- 
fering and  you  take  the  premium  for  yourself,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  I  am  not  speaking  for  them.  We  are  all  looking  for 
a  readjustment.  Probably  that  readjustment  has  come  now  to  them 
as  we  are  looking  for  ours  later. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Winslow  tb  tell  me  if  he 
purposes  to  have  the  Government  violate  its  pledge  to  these  pro- 
ducers of  pork  before  this  crop  is  disposed  of  ? 

Mr.  Winslow.  No  ;  I  do  not  believe  in  the  Government  violating 
its  pledge  in  any  thing.  But  we  do  not  want  the  great  big  farming 
country  of  the  West,  which  comes  in  here  with  more  wind  speeches 
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than  any  other  section,  want  a  good  price  for  their  hogs  and  cattle, 
and  then  refuse  to  pay  for  other  things  produced  in  factories.    Let 
(hem  be  consistent. 
x     Mr.  Montague.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  About  450. 

Mr.  Montague.  Do  you  know  the  total  number  of  employees  of 
all  the  packers  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  We  figure  about  50,000  or  60,000. 

Mr.  Montague.  Adult  men  and  women? 

Mr.  Agar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Montague.  At  the  time  this  agreement  was  made,  I  under- 
stand the  purpose  of  it  was  to  stimulate  production  of  cattle  and 
hogs,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Montague.  But  underlying  that  purpose,  which  was  justi- 
fiable, there  was  the  assurance  that  a  big  profit  would  be  made  if 
the  purpose  was  fulfilled  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  No,  sir;  not  to  the  packing  industry,  and  only  such 
profit  to  the  producer  as  would  give  him  an  incentive  to  do  his 
utmost,  almost  to  the  point  of  impossibility. 

Mr.  Montague.  After  you  agreed  to  give  the  producer  that  sum, 
how  were  you  going  to  make  your  profit?  Yon  were  going  to  make' 
a  good  profit,  weren't  you  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  We  had  to  take  the  price  as  fixed  for  us. 

Mr.  Montague.  What  price  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  They  are  different  prices  for  the  different  cuts,  you 
know. 

Mr.  Montague.  The  Government  fixed  the  price  to  the  consumer 
too? 

Mr.  Agar.  Well,  we  all  had  a  voice  in  that  matter,  and  talked  it 
over  pro  and  con,  and  tried  to  figure  out  as  near  as  we  could  get  at 
it  from  an  equitable  standpoint  what  would  be  the  profit  for  the 
one  and  the  other;  on  ordinary  business  we  wouldn't  make  any  more 
money  than  ordinarily,  but  the  amount  of  the  orders,  the  amount  of 
the  allotments  we  get  from  the  Allies  and  other  countries,  Belgian 
relief,  and  one  thing  and  another,  is  'what  made  our  profits  larger. 

Mr.  Montague.  Your  profits  during  this  time  of  war  were  im- 
mense.   Your  profits  and  the  profits  of  the  producers.  I  mean  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  Until  such  time  as  we  were  restricted  to  two  and  a  half 
cents  on  our  turnover. 

Mr.  Montague.  The  people  in  your  business,  and  the  producer  of 
pork  and  cattle,  their  patriotism  was  stimulated  all  the  time  by 
revenue,  was  it  not  ?  And  at  the  same  time  the  poor  people  who  had 
to  eat  and  did  not  raise  any  thing  had  no  inducements  held  out  to 
them? 

Mr.  Agar.  Probably  you  are  a  little  unfortunate  on  that  stand- 
point. 

Mr.  Montague.  I  had  many  millions  of  associates. 

Mr.  Agar.  .Well,  we  didn't  do  it  from  a  profit-making  standpoint, 
but  it  was  patriotism. 

Mr.  Montague.  It  wasn't  a  losing  patriotism  so  much  with  you  as 
it  was  with  us? 

Mr.  Agar.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Montague.  We  not  only  had  our  boys  out  at  war,  but  we  .were 
unable  to  keep  servants  and  had  to  cut  down  on  everything. 
Mr.  Agar.  The  cost  of  living  was  very  high,  we  know  that. 
Mr.  Montague.  The  cost  of  your  sausage  was  so  high  that  we  could 
not  put  it  on  our  tables. 

Mr.  Agar.-  We  had  to  keep  up  with  the  requirements  of  the  oc- 
casion. We  had  to  build  new  buildings  and  increase  our  capacity 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  meet  the  demands  of  ourselves  and  our  allies ; 
we  had  to  put  buildings  on  our  property  which  when  built,  in  the 
last  year  or  so,  cost  very  large  prices,  and  that  in  another  year  of  so 
we  could  have  built  for  just  half  the  amount. 

Mr.  Winslow.  But  your  contracts  let  you  pay  for  these  buildings 
out  of  profits. 
Mr.  Agar.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Montague.  Did  you  carry  these  into  your  profits? 
Mr.  Agar.  Did  we  carry  them  into  our  profits  ? 
Mr.  Montague.  Did  you  carry  these  buildings  into  your  profits 
before  declaring  a  dividend  or  paying  taxes  ? 
Mr.  Agar.  We  wouldn't  be  allowed  to  do  that. 
Mr.  Montague.  And  you  say  your  business  was  not  so  profitable. 
Mr.  Agar.  Not  after  we  figured  the  difference  in  cost  as  the  result 
of  increasing  our  capacity. 
Mr.  Montague.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 
Mr.  Doremus.  Do  you  wish  to  ask  any  questions,  Mr.  Sweet. 
Mr.  Sweet.  Yes ;  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions. 
Now,  Mr.  Agar,  you  said  in  your  evidence  here  that  you  had  a 
conference  with  Mr.  Hoover.     That  is,  you  mean  by  that,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  producers  and  the  representatives  of  the  packers 
met  with  Mr.  Hoover  in  regard  to  the  meat  question  ? 

Mr.  AgarS  If  Mr.  Hoover  was  not  at  that  meeting,  his  represen- 
tative, Mr.  Snyder,  was. 
Mr.  Sweet.  How  often  did  you  meet? 

Mr.  Agar.  The  producers  and  packers  met  with  Mr.  Hoover  at 
least  once  a  month,  I  would  think. 

Mr.  Sweet.  And  the  whole  food  situation  in  this  country  was  dis- 
cussed and  talked  over  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  That  is,  the  food  situation  from  a  meat  standpoint ;  yes, 
sir. 
Mr.. Sweet.  That  is  what  I  meant. 
Mr.  Agar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  You  finally  came  to  an  understanding  that  the  pro- 
ducers were  to  receive  $17.50  a  hundred  pounds,  and  in  coming  to 
that  conclusion  you  said  that  they  figured  on  the  basis  of  13  bushels 
of  corn  to  produce  100  pounds  of  pork.  Now,  the  price  of  corn  that 
you  figured  on  must  have  been  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$1.30  or  $1.35  a  bushel? 
Mr.  Agar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Now,  then,  after  having  come  to  the  price  that  the 
producer  was  to  receive  for  his  product,  what  understanding  or  ar- 
rangement did  you  have  with  Mr.  Hoover,  or  his  representative  of 
the  Food  Administration,  in  regard  to  the  price  you  were  to  sell  your 
product  for  ? 
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Mr.  Agar.  We  went  oyer  it  from  the  standpoint  of  figuring  what 
the  hogs  would  yield  and  what  it  would  cost  us  at  the  rate  of  17^ 
cents  a  pound  minimum,  and  would  then  submit  to  him  the  prices 
that  we  thought  we  should  have  for  it. 

Mr.  Sweet.  What  percentage  of  profit  have  you  figured  that  way, 
or  that  you  agreed  upon  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  We  could  not  figure  more  than  2%  cents  on  our  turn- 
over. 

Mr.  Sweet.  And  that  is  what  you  did  figure,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Now,  then,  did  Mr.  Hoover,  or  the  Government,  in 
any  way  guarantee  you  that  price  for  any  period  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  No,  sir.  They  would  say  we  were  going  to  get  that 
price  for  the  allotments  that  the  Allies  or  the  Government  here 
would  require  of  the  product, 

Mr.  Sweet.  There  was  an  understanding  with  the  Allies  ?  Were 
they  represented  there? 

Mr.  Agar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  The  understanding  that  you  had  was  that  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  Allies  would  permit  the  packers  to  receive  a  certain 
percentage  of  profit  on  all  hogs  bought  on  that  basis  ?  That  is,  upon 
the  basis  of  17£  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Agar.  Not  all  of  the  product,  but  60  per  cent  or  less.  That  is, 
from  30  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of  that  product  that  the  allies  would 
take,  along  with  our  Government,  they  would  give  us  the  price 
figured  2£  per  cent  on  the  turnover — that  is,  give  us  that  price  figured 
out  plus  2-J  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Mr.  Sweet.  How  much  would  our  Government  take  ?  What  agree- 
ment was  there  in  that  respect  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  Let  us  see ;  how  much  of  of  the  product  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  How  much  would  our  Government  take  of  the  meat 
products  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  That  was  figured  in  the  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sweet.  That  arrangement  is  going  on  now  with  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Agar.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Has  the  Government  refused  to  pay  that  price  or  to 
take  that  amount? 

Mr.  Agar.  The  Government  is  calling  now  for  separate  bids  for 
the  product. 

Mr.  Sweet.  And  at  the  present  time  you  say  there  is  a  large  supply 
of  meat  in  England,  in  London,  Edinborough,  and  other  places, 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  Only  what  I  hear  about  is  England. 

Mr.  Sweet.  How  is  it  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  We  naye  stuff  "on  hand. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Isn't  it  true  that  to-day  the  cellars  and  the  ware- 
houses of  the  packers  are  filled  with  meat  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  I  can  not  say  as  to  the  packers.    My  house  is  not. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Well,  don't  you  know  that  the  cellars  and  warehouses 
of  the  large  packers  to-day  are  filled  with  meat  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  Yes ;  but  not  abnormally  so,  I  wouldn't  think. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Isn't  it  true  that  to-day  you  are  looking  for  a  market 
for  your  meat  products? 
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Mr.  Agar.  Yes;  to  some  extent.  This  is  the  usual  time  of  year 
when  we  packers  fill  our  houses  on  account  of  the  abnormal  runs  that 
we  have  at  this  time  of  year,  and  when  we  get  away  from  the  farmer 
and  the  small  butcher,  who  in  the  winter  time  kills  a  few  hogs,  or  a 
hog  for  themselves,  I  say  when  they  get  away  from  that,  our  demand 
comes  along,  then  in  May,  June,  July,  August,  and  September. 

Mr.  Sweet.  You  would  then  like  to  see  this  Government  appro- 
priate a  hundred  million  dollars  to  feed  the  people  in  Europe,  would 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  I  think  that  is  the  solution. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  solution  in  your  opinion. 

Mr.  Agar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Now,  then,  has  there  been  any  understanding  with  the 
Food  Administration  or  otherwise  that  there  would  be  an  effort  made 
to  appropriate  a  hundred  million  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
the  people  across  the  seas  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  None  at  all,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  think  I  can 
speak  for  the  rest  of  the  packers  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Sweet.  You  would  like  to  see  that  done,  of  course. 

Mr.  Agar.  Naturally. 

Mr.  Sweet.  One  of  the  reasons  you  would  like  to  see  it  done  is  that 
it  would  furnish  you  a  market  for  the  products  you  have  on  hand 
now,  and  thus  relieve  the  congested  condition,  isn't  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Now,  in  your  testimony  you  referred  to  the  zoning 
system,  and  right  in  this  connection  isn't  it  true  to-day  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States  sufficient  cars  are  not  furnished  to  deliver 
hogs  to  the  city  of  Chicago  ?  In  other  words,  isn't  there  a  restriction 
placed  upon  cars  being  sent  to  certain  points  in  Iowa  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Agar.' 'Yes,  sir;  an  embargo. 

Mr.  Sweet.  An  embargo  is  on? 

Mr.  Agar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  And  this  embargo  is  a  part  of  this  packing  arrange- 
ment that  you  have  to  relieve  the  present  unsual  supply  of  meat 
products  that  you  have  on  hand  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  Live  stock ;  not  meat  products. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Now,  the  tendency  of  putting  that  embargo  oh  is  to 
keep  hogs  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer  and  out  of  the  market,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Agar.  No,  sir;  to  enable  the  packers  to  keep  their  word  with 
the  administration  and  the  live  stock  producers  in  their  guaranty  of 
17|  cents  a  pound  for  their  hogs. 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  see.  Then  theEailroad  Administration  is  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  Food  Administration  on  this  proposition? 

Mr.  Agar.  I  would  think  so,  but  I  don't  know  that. 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  think  that  is  all  I  care  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  Doremtjs.  Mr.  Parker,  do  you  wish  to  ask  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Agar,  do  I  understand 
you  that  you  think  there  will  be  a  very  large  demand  for  meat  in 
Europe  because  of  starving  people  there? 

Mr.  Agar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  And  that  it  will  last  at  least  until  the 
next  harvest? 

Mr.  Agar.  I  perspnally  would  figure  on  six  months,  anyhow. 
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Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Are  they  prepared  even  during. the 
whole  of  this  year,  1919,  to  grow  even  an  ordinary  amount  of  stuff 
over  there? 

Mr.  Agar.  No,  sir ;  I  wouldn't  think  so. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  So  it  may  last  until  the  following 
year ;  that  is,  the  shortage  of  food  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  It  would  pick  up  a  certain  percentage  every  year  until 
they  get  back  to  their  normal  times. 

Mr:  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Is  there  any  way  to  induce  producers 
here  who  produce  large  quantities  of  meat  to  produce  those  large 
quantities  of  meat  except  by  keeping  up  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  Since  the  war  is  over,  if  you  please,  you  have  got  to 
make  it  interesting  for  any  man  in  business,  and  if  you  want  this 
large  production  to  continue  we  will  surely  have  to  make  it  interest- 
ing or  make  it  profitable  to  the  producer. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  If  we  allowed  the  present  glut  of 
meat,  caused  by  large  production  and  want  of  transportation,  to  be 
•  thrown  on  the  market  here  so  as  ,to  reduce  prices,  is  it  likely  that 
the  producers  of  hogs  would  go  on  producing  this  year,  or  is  it  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  price  so  as  to  maintain  the  production? 

Mr.  Agar.  The  price  of  corn  will  be  a  determining  factor  in  that, 
Mr.  Congressman.  If  your  price  of  corn  is  high  enough,  why  it  is 
going  to  make  your  pork  cost  more. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  I  say,  if  you  do  not  sustain  the  price 
of  pork,  is  it  likely  that  there  will  be.  a  glut  of  pork  in  the  market 
which  would  reduce  prices,  so  that  the  producers  wouldn't  make  the 
pork  that  will  be  needed  for  next  year? 

Mr.  Agar.  There  is,  sir,  taking  the  producer's,  side  of  that,  and 
having  heard  them  express  themselves  that  they  would  not  or  could 
not  produce  it  unless  they  got  the  price. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Unless  they  got  that  price? 

Mr.  Agar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Do  you  or  not  therefore  think  it  wise 
in  view  of  starvation  in  Europe  and  the  need  of  enormous  exports 
that  will  take  place  to  feed  the  starving  people,  to  maintain  the 
price  of  pork  that  has  been  fixed  as  a  war  measure? 

Mr.  Agar.  Personally  I  do,  sir. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  find  out 
your  view  on. 

Mr.  Agar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  You  are  entirely,  in  accord,  then,  with 
Mr.  Hoover  and  think  he  has  prevented  not  only  a  great  fall  in  the 
price  of  meat  but  a  great  rise  in  the  price  of  meat  by  the  action  he 
has  taken? 

Mr.  Agar.  He  certainly  has. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  You  are  a  packer  with  a  certain 
number  of  hands.     Do  you  pack  both  pork  and  beef  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  Both.  I  would  kill  350,000  hogs  and  from  50,000  to 
75,000  cattle. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Do  you  use  refrigerator  cars  or  not? 

Mr.  Agar.  We  do. 
,  Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Your  own? 

Mr.  Agar.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Where  do  you  get  them  ? 
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Mr.  Agar.  From  the  railroads  when  we  can  get  them  that  are 
good  enough  and  lease  them  from  these  corporations  that  have 
Tefrigerator  cars  and  that  they  lease  to  the  smaller  packer. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  And  you  find  that  satisfactory  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  In  view  of  the  questions  that  have  been  propounded 
you  in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  price  of  pork  during  this 
calamity,  does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  if  these  prices  were  not  main- 
tained, universal  disaster  would  follow  as  the  result  of  the  produc- 
tion of  this  vast  amount  of  products  upon  the  pledge  of  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Agar.  It  surely  would  have  done  so.  We  would  have  had  a 
calamity  here  if  you  did  not  throw  out  some  inducement  along  with 
their,  patriotic  motives. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  had  in  mind  more  particularly  the  financial 
calamity  that  would  overtake  the  producer  who  had  produced  this 
pork  at  a  high  price. 

Mr.  Agar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  At  a  high  cost,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Agar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  If  the  Government  withdrew  its  support  and  pro- 
tection until  he  had  finally  turned  it  into  pork  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  Yes,  sir;  you  are  right. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Do  you  think  that  is  any  different  from  the  fellow 
who  paid  a  high  price  for  cotton,  nickle,  and  steel  and  other  prod- 
ucts if  they  cut  him  off? 

Mr.  Agar.  Mr.  Congressman,  I  am  not  familiar  with  that.  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  answer  that  question  from  any  standpoint. 

Mr.  Winslow.  As  a  matter  of  personal  judgment,  aside  from 
your  being  a  packer,  what  do  you  think  about  it?, 

Mr.  Agar.  I  think  we  could  handle  them  a  great  deal  better; 
that  is,  hardware  and  things  of  that  kind,  for  we  can  get  along  a 
great  deal  better  without  hardware  than  we  could  without  food- 
stuffs. 

Mr.  Winslow.  That  mav  be  true,  but  still  where  they  have  the 
hardware,  and  their  capital  is  invested  in  it  as  fully  as  is  the  case 
with  you,  you  wouldn't  say  there  would  be  any  difference  m  the 
calamity,  would  you? 

Mr.  Agar.  Oh  yes,  I  would. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Why? 

Mr.  Agar.  Because  the  food  question  is  of  so  much  more  im- 
portance than  the  hardware  question.  The  hardware  industry  is 
quite  a  different  industry.  I  don't  think  you  would  readily  say  that 
they  would  be  put  into  that  position. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Are  you  willing  to  lot  yourself  go  on  record  that 
you  think  a  dollar  of  the  people's  money  is  more  sacred  if  it  is  in  the 
packing-  business  than  it  is  in  general  production? 

Mr  Agar    I  don't  know  about  the  hardware  business. 

Mr.-  Winslow.  Well,  take  any  business  that  you  want  to  take. 

Mr.  Agar.  The  packing  business  is  all  I  want    ■ 

Mr.  Winslow.  Take  the  cotton  business.  That  is  the  one  that 
controls  this  country  to-day.    What  about  that  ( 
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Mr.  Agar.  I  wouldn't  know  about  it.  I  couldn't  tell  you  about 
the  value  of  cotton  or  hardware  or  anything  along  that  line.  I  know 
that  they  were  short  of  foodstuffs. 

Mr.  Winslow.  You  wouldn't  want  to  go  on  record  that  you 
thought  the  packers  and  others  who  work  with  them  are  a  privileged 
class  in  this  country,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  No,  sir;  we  are  not  and  don't  want  to  be  a  privileged 
class.  But  we  have  an  industry  that  I  feel  proud  of,  and  am  glad 
to  be  a  member  of,  and- 1  do  not  want  you  gentlemen  to  do  anything 
to  stifle  the  ambition  of  any  American  who  gets  into  this  business 
so  that  he  may  not  become  as  great  a  business  man  as  any  man  in 
the  country  if  he  sets  out  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Winslow.  What  do  you  think  would  have  happened  so  far  as 
meats  are  concerned  if  we  did  not  have  a  meat  commission  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Winslow.  What  would  have  happened  to  your  industry  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  We  wouldn't  have  had  enough  meat  to  fill  the  demand. 

Mr.  Winslow.  You  do  not  think  by  the  ordinary  law  of  supply  and 
demand  that  prices  would  have  automatically  risen  to  a  point  where 
you  could  have  made  a  living  ? 

Mr.  Agar.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Winslow.  That  is  the  only  business  in  the  country  that 
wouldn't  stand.    All  the  rest  of  them  raised  it  to  that  point. 

Mr.  Agar.  Well,  that  may  be. 

Mr.  Winslow.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

Mr.  Doremus.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Agar,  and  we  thank  you  very  much 
for  giving  us  the  benefit  of  your  information. 

We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Sullivan. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  FRANK  J.  SULLIVAN,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
SULLIVAN  PACKING  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Mr.  Sullivan,  do  you  care  to  make  a  general  state- 
ment first?, 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes;  just  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  in 
the  packing  business  and  the  dressed  meat  business  for  the  past  18 
years,  and  for  the  past  10  years  in  the  general  packing  business.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time  we  just  slaughtered  cattle.  Our  plant  is  located  in 
Detroit,  but  we  operate  two  branches  on  the  east  side  of  the  city  and 
one  in  Toledo.  We  purchase  at  the  present  time  about  75  per  cent  of 
our  live  stock  on  the  Detroit  market,  and  the  balance  in  the  principal 
markets  of  the  United  States.  On  a  fair  average  we  purchase  about 
50  per  cent  in  Detroit  and  50  per  cent  in  the  Western  markets  during 
the  year.  • 

We  do  not  operate  any  refrigerator  cars.  The  only  branches  that 
we  now  run  are  the  two  I  have  named  and  the  one  in  Toledo. 

I  think  that  is  all  of  the  general  statement  I  have  to  make. 

Mr.  Doremus.  What  is  your  attitude  in  reference  to  the  bill  that 
the  committee  is  now  considering? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Relative  to  refrigerator  cars,  I  would  say  I  think  it 
is  very  important  for  a  packer  to  have  refrigerator  cars  and  also 
branch  houses.  For  illustration,  we  only  operate  one  branch  house 
at  Toledo,  and  it  takes  two  days  to  get  a  refrigerator  car  spotted  in 
Detroit,  and  about  two  days  to  get  it  to  Toledo. 
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To  overcome  that  difficulty,  I  purchased  a  six-ton  truck  and  a 
seven-ton  trailer,  and  we  are  now  handling  our  stuff  from  Detroit  to 
Toledo  by  motor,  principally  due  to  lack  of  refrigerator  cars.  We 
are  marketing  about  40  per  cent  of  our  product  in  Detroit,  and  in 
Michigan,  and  the  other  25  per  cent  is  sold  throughout  the  United 
States,  leaving  35  per  cent  exported. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Is  that  your  chief  objections  to  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  That  is  the  chief  objection  so  far  as  I  can  see. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  license  plan  proposed 
by  the  bill? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  I  have.  I  think  the  license  should  be  removed 
as  in  prewar  times,  and  that  we  should  operate  the  same  as  in  other 
lines  of  business. 

Mr.  Stephens.  What  method  have  you  of  preserving  this  meat  in 
transporting  it  by  motor  cars? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  The  truck  has  a  refrigerator  the  same  as  refriger- 
ator cars.    It  has  ice  bunkers  on  the  rear. 

Mr.  Stephens.  How  long  does  it  take  to  make  the  trip  ? 

Mr.'  Sullivan.  It  is  a  distance  of  60  miles  and  it  takes  four  and  a 
half  to  five  hours  to  make  the  trip. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  think  that  cheaper? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  it  is  cheaper. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Than  refrigerator  cars? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  have  good  roads  there  now? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  For  the  past  two  months  we  have  had. 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  if  you  had  good  roads  you  could  distribute 
your  meat  anywhere  almost'  within  two  or  three  hundred  miles  from 
the  packing  house  via  motor. 
•  Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  carriers  taking  over 
the  stockyards  as  provided  in  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Why,  I  think  the  stockyards  operated  by  packers  is 
much  better  than  railroad  control.  For  instance,  the  Detroit  stock- 
yards are  operated  by  the  Michigan  Central  Eailway  Co.  and  the 
Buffalo  yards  also.  But  they  are  not  operated  as  efficiently  as  the 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  other  stockyards  are. 

Mr.  Stephens.  In  what  particular  are  they  not  operated  as  effi- 
ciently ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Well,  in  the  service  that  they  give  to  the  packers. 
We  buy  in  all  those  markets. 

Mr.  Stephens.  What  service? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Well,  as  an  illustration,  the  loading  of  hogs  and  the 
crippling  of  hogs. that  are  put  in  cars,  and  checking  arrangements, 
and  all  things  pertaining  to  this  line. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Carelessness  in  handling? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  If  the  Government  made  a  business  of  that,  I  as- 
sume that  the  situation  would  be  improved  a  little  bit. 

,  Mr.  Sullivan.  It  might,  but  it  appeals  to  me  that  the  way  it  is 
handled  now  is  very  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  see  no  discrimination  in  the  packers'  control 
of  stockyards  against  independent  traders  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Not  at  all. 
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Mr.  Stephens.  You  have  never  noticed  that? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Mr.  Winslow,  do  you  wish  to  ask  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Winslow.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two. 
Now,  Mr.  Sullivan,  do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  policy  of  the 
big  packers  is  to  be  helpful. to  the  independent  small  packers  in  re- 
spect to  telling  them  how  to  improve  their  methods,  and  one  thing 
and  another  from  time  to  time,  and  are  they  friendly  or  not? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Winslow.  They  do  not  refuse  to  tell  them  how  to  do  theii 
work  in  a  better  way  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No.  For  illustration,  in  Detroit  we  have  all  of  the 
principal  packers.  We  have  the  five  leading  packers,  and  they  all 
have  branch  houses  there,  besides  the  local  packers.  They  have  been 
there  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  local  packers  have  progressed 
and  so  have  they. 

Mr.  Winslow.  That  does  not  quite  answer  what  I  am  inquiring 
about.  Suppose  you  were  a  little  leary  as  to  some  feature  of  a 
refrigeration  plant  and  you  wanted  to  know  how  to  overcome  the 
difficulty.  We  will  assume  that  you  are  unable  to  hire  or  maintain 
big  mechanical  engineers,  and  so  on.  Would  you  feel  free  to  go  to 
some  big  packer  and  ask  him  to  give  you  a  lift  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir;  I  would. 

Mr.  Winslow.  And  you  "would  expect  his  help? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,;  and  I  think  he  would  be  very  glad  to  do  so, 
regardless  of  which  one  it  might  be. 

.  Mr.  Winslow.  One  more  question,  and  not  to  pry  too  much  into . 
your  business,  either.     Are  there  cases  when  men  in  your  trade  find  it 
desirable  to  have  conferences  in  the  interests  of  broad  items  affecting 
your  affairs,  and  then  do  you  find  that  the  big  packers  are  willing 
to  sit  in  with  the  independent  small  packers  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  At  the  Food  Administration  meetings ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Suppose  you  were  going  to  have  a  convention  or 
meeting  of  the  packers  at  Atlantic  City,  as  so  many,  associations  or 
businesses  have,  and  you  had  council  meetings  or  executive  committee 
meetings,  in  secret,  to  talk  over  the  well  being  of  your  business,  would 
you  expect  those  men  to  come  and  participate  on  even  terms  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  We  would.  We  have  a  convention  held  every  year, 
and  also  a  banquet  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Winslow.  You  fraternize  in  that  way  the  same  as  the  members 
of  any  ordinary  trade? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dokemus.  Mr.  Sullivan,  the  tendency  of  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer for  a  number  of  years  previous  to  the  European  war  were 
upward.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  fundamental  cause 
of  this  upward  trend  in  prices  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Well,  I  think  about  the  only  way  I  could  answer 
that  would  be  to  say  that  supply  and  demand  would  cover  it. 

Mr.  Doremus.  In  other  words,  in  order  to  get  lower  prices  to  the 
consumer,  they  have  got  to  raise  more  stock,  is  that  the  way  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Exactly.'  The  way  the  matter  stands  now  we  are 
trying  to  feed  the  world,  and  we  could  not  conscientiously  look 
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for  much  lower  prices.  If  anything,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect they  would  be  a  little  bit  higher. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Have  the  profits  of  your  business  been  greater  since 
the  United  States  entered  the  war  than  before? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  The  past  year  they  were  not.  Since  the  United 
States  went  into  the  war,  do  you  mean. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No;  they  have  not  been. 

Mr.  Doremus.  They  have  not  been  larger? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Doremus.  They  have  been  larger  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  in  Europe  than  they  were  previous  to  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Isn't  that  due  to  the  larger  turnover? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Apparently. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Supposing  that  your  turnover  since  the  war  in 
Europe  started  had  remained  the  same  as  it  was  prior  to  that  time, 
would  your  profits  have  been  larger  to  any  considerable  extent? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  I  do  not  believe  so. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  made  greater 
profits  from  the  beginning  of  the  European  war  up  to  April,  1917, 
than  you  have  since  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir;  last  year  was  not  a  very  good  year 
with  us. 

Mr.  Stephens.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Some  of  our  Government  contracts  did  not  do  us 
very  much  good.  They  lost  us  money  during  the  summer  months. 
.  Mr.  Stephens.  On  the  fact  that  you  were  unrestrained  and  the 
allies  bid  up  for  your  stuff  and  you  got  better  prices. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  There  were  no  restrictions  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  had  unrestricted  competition  for  your  product 
prior  to  April,  1917? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Since  that  time  you  have  not  had  unrestricted 
competition  for  your  products? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Stephens.  The  Government  has  regulated  it  somewhat? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Doremus.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Sullivan,  and  we  thank  you  for 
your  attendance  here. 

STATEMENT  OP  MR.  IRA  N.'  KATZ,  OF  THE  IRA  N.  .KATZ  PACKING 
CO.,  SOUTH  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Mr.  Doremus.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Katz.  You  are  an  inde- 
dent  packer  ? 

Mr.  Katz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Make  your  statement. 

Mr.  Katz.  I  am  here  to  qualify  as  a  witness  and  in  opposing  this 
bill  I  will  explain  my  reasons. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  this  business  for  the  last  18  or  20  years 
only,  in  the  beef  business,  not  in  pork.  I  have  been  operating  away 
from  the  stockyards  for  at  least  12  years;  that  is,  about  10  or  12 
miles  away  from  the  yards.    The  reason  for  that  was,  I  had  no 
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packing  house,  of  my  own,  and  just  did  the  killing  in  somebody 
else's  house  and  paid  him  so  much  per  head.  During  this  time  that 
I  had  been  operating  in  that  plant,  away  from  the  yards,  the  Union 
Stock  Yards  Co.  of  South  St.  Paul  has  approached  me  several  times 
to  come  down  and  do  business  at  the  yards.  They  offered  me  a 
piece  of  ground  to  build  on.  But  in  those  times  I  did  not  have 
sufficient  capital  to  build,  and  I  have  been  just  going  along  in  a  small 
way  at  that  place.  Profits  were  very  small  at  the  time  and  I  just 
made  a  little  and  saved  a  dollar  or  two,  but  not  enough  to  spend 
any  money  to  buy  ground  or  add  any  buildings.  About  five  years 
ago  the  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.  approached  me  again  and  told  me 
there  was  a  plant  in  South  St.  Paul,  a  small  packer's  plant,  run 
under  the  name  of  W.  E.  McCormick  Packing  Co,  and  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormick  had  gone  out  of  business,  and  they  had  purchased  the  plant 
from  him.  They  said,  "Here  is  an  opportunity  for  you;  how  is  it 
you  could  not  come  down  here?"  They  said,  "It  was  before  that 
you  had  no  place  to  do  business  in,  but  now  that  we  have  this  build- 
ing we  will  lease  it  to  you. "  I  took  the  matter  up  with  them,  we 
got  together,  and  I  leased  the  building  from  them  on  a  five-year 
lease.  When  I  began  to  run  the  business  there,  my  business  started 
to  increase  and  I  made  a  little  more  money.  I  will  tell,  you  why 
it  was:  At  the  plant  where  I  was  before,  somebody  else  owned  the 
building  and  I  had  to  sell  all  of  my  by-products,  as  they  call  them, 
feet,  head,  tallow  and  green  hides  as  they  came  from  the  cattle,  to 
them,  because  they  made  a  profit  out  of  that,  and  therefore  I  only 
made  a  little  profit  out  of  the  beef.  But  the  plant  I  have  leased 
from  the  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.  provides  me  with  facilities  to  take 
care  of  my  own  by-products. 

As  I  went  along,  in  two  or  three  years  I  bought  a  piece  of  ground 
from,  the  stockyards  company,  which  I  still  own,  and  I  intend  to 
build  a  little  packing  plant  when  the  building  situation  gets  a 
little  better.  The  stockyards  company  has  always  favored  me  and 
did  not  charge  me  any  rent  that  wasn't  reasonable  and  always 
helped  me  along.  When  I  got  in  any  trouble,  or  when  anything 
happened  in  the  plant  in  the  way  of  a  breakdown  or  something  of 
that  kind,  they  always  had  somebody  to  help  me  out.  And  Swift 
&  Co.'s  branch  is  just  across  the  street  from  my  plant,  and  they 
have  always  helped  me  out.  I  own  four  refrigerator  cars  myself. 
I  do  not  do  an  interstate  business  and  no  Government  business.  As 
I  have  only  four  cars,  sometimes  when  the  busy  season  comes  I  run 
short  of  a  car,  once  in  a  while;  but' I, can  always  go  to  Swift  & 
Co.  and  ask  them  to  let  me  have  a  car  for  a  couple  of  days.  Of 
course,  they  charge  me  so  much  a  day  for  it,  but  I  can  always  get 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  sometimes  when  it  comes  in  that  I  need  a 
common  box  car  to  load  by-products,  hides,  and  tallow,  it  will 
take  a  few  days  before  -I  get  it. 

So  far  as  buying  stock  at  South  St.  Paul  yards  is  concerned, 
I  have  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  what  I  wanted  and  sometimes 
got  a  little  more  than  I  wanted.  If  there  is  a  large  run  that  comes 
in  any  one  day,  we  are  always  there  to  protect  the  market  and  buy 
as  many  as  we  possibly  can.  Sometimes  I  have  a  car  of  stock  too 
much,  and  I  have  to  ship  it  to  another  market  or  sell  it  because  I 
can  not  take  care  of  it  in  my  own  plant. 
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My  business  has  increased  in  five  years.  It  is  just  five  years  since 
I  came  to  South  St.  Paul,  and  it  has  increased  from  75  cattle  a 
week  to  300  cattle  a  week.  That  is,  from  the  time  I  came  to  South 
StJPaul  at  the  request  of  the  stockyards  company. 

As  to  the  trading  there,  the  selling  and  buying,  the  stockyards 
company  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  as  far  as  I  know.  I  have  been 
buying  my  cattle  all  along  myself,  until  my  business  increased  and  I 
had  to  have  another  man,  but  I  am  still  buying  my  own  cattle. 
There  is  no  arrangement  among  the  packers  so  far  as  I  know. 
Sometimes  they  bid  first  on  the  cattle  that  I  buy,  and  sometimes  I 
bid  first  on  the  cattle  that  they  buy.  It  is  the  demand  that  sets 
the  price.  When  I  ask  a  man  what  he  wants  for  cattle  and  he  sets 
his  price,  I  bid  on  the  cattle  what  they  are  worth  to  me.  They 
generally  do  not  sell  to  the  first  man  who  bids.  As  far  as  I  know, 
there  is  awfully  keen  competition  among  the  commission  men  or 
salesmen.  Each  one  wants  to  outsell  the  other  one  and  show  the 
shipper  that  he  got  5  cents  or  10  cents  or  25  cents  more  for  his 
cattle,  in  order  to  get  his  business  in  the  future.  Sometimes  I  bid 
on  cattle,  then  Swift  &  Co.  bid  on  cattle,  and  then  another  bidder 
bids,  then  another  one  bids,  and  maybe  the  sixth  or  seventh  man 
will  buy  the  cattle. 

Therefore,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill. 
Everything  is  now  being  run  on  a  business  basis  and  is  fair  and 
square  as  far  as  I  can  see.    That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Sweet.  You  are  located  in  South  St.  Paul? 

Mr.  Katz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Do  you  handle  hogs  and  beef  ? 

Mr.  Katz.  No;  just  beef  only. 

Mr.  Sweet.  You  are  not  doing  an  interstate  business? 

Mr.  Katz.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Where  do  you  sell  your  products? 

Mr.  Katz.  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Duluth. 

Mr.  Sweet.  You  sell  all  of  your  product  in  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota ? 

Mr.  Katz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Have  the  large  packers  any  interest  whatever  in  your 
business  ? 

Mr.  Katz.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Have  they  ever  offered  to  buy  you  out? 

Mr.  Katz.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Have  they  ever  made  any  proposition  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Katz.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Have  they  in  any  way  interfered  with  your  buying  on 
the  market  there? 

Mr.  Katz.  No,  sir;  no  more  than  any  other  buyer.  That  is  the 
competition,  and  is  open  for  everybody,  and  everybody  tries  to  pay 
what  he  thinks  is  right.  . 

Mr.  Sweet.  You  have  no  complaint  to  make  against  them,  then ! 

Mr.  Katz.  Not  as  far  as  I  know.  In  fact,  I  wish  to  state  about  a 
year  and  a  half  or  two  years  ago  a  Government  representative,  Mr. 
Barrett,  was  in  my  place  and  questioned  me  about  buying,  and  did  I 
have  any  competition,  and  about  selling,  and  how  the  stockyards 
company  took  care  of  me,  and  how  the  banks  took  care  of  me,  and  all 
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such  questions  as  that,  and  I  answered  him  in  everything.     A  few 
months  later  there  was  a  hearing  in  St.  Paul  but  they  didn't  call  on 
me.    I  don't  know  the  reason,  but  only  Mr.  Barrett- is  the  representa- 
tive who  came  to  me  personally  and  took  my  testimony ;  that  is  all  I- 
did. 

Mr.  Sweet.  You  are  opposed  to  this  bill  then  ? 

Mr.  Katz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  You  feel  that  there  is  no  legislation  necessary  at  this 
time  in  regard  to  the  marketing  of  live  stock  at  St.  Paul  or  South  St. 
Paul? 

Mr.  Katz.  Not  as  far  as  I  can  see.  It  is  hunning  smoothly.  There 
are  two  other  small  packers  in  South  St.  Paul,  and  they  are  smaller 
than  I  am,  and  we  are  all  getting  along  fair  and  square.  We  are  not 
making  anything  especially,  but 

Mr.  Sweet  (interposing).  You  feel  that  a  man  can  enter  the 
packing-house  business  just  as  well  now  as  he  could  five  or. six  years 
ago  ?  ' 

Mr.  Katz.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely. 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  think  thatds  all. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Have  you  been  independent  financially  and  in  every 
other  way  of  all  the  packers  ? 

Mr.  Katz.  Independent,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Well,  I  mean  "at  all  times.  You  never  have  been 
financially  assisted  by  any  of  the  big  packers  ? 

Mr.  Katz.  We  have  never  been  financed  by  any  big  packer,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Nor  by  any  banks  which  they  controlled? 

Mr.  Katz.  By  any  banks  they  control? 

Mr.  Winslow.  Yes. 

Mr.  Katz.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  do  business  with  the  Stock 
Yards  National  Bank.  I  don't  know  whether  they  are  interested 
in  that  bank  or  not.     They  may  be.     I  couldn't  say. 

Mr.  Winslow.  You  have  no  reason  to  know  it? 

Mr.  Katz.  Why,  I— get  all  I  want  there.  Whatever  I  need,  and 
it  is  none  of  my  business  whether  they  are  or  not.  . 

Mr.  Winslow.  You  have  no  particular  means  of  knowing  that 
they  are  connected  with  that  bank  ? 

Mr.  Katz.  Well,  to  be  frank,  I  think  Mr.  Bangs,  who  is  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Swift  plant  there — I  think  he  is  an  officer  of  that 
bank.  So  very  likely  they  are  interested  in  it.  I  am  not  a  big  bor- 
rower, but  they  always  give  me  what  I  need. 

Mr.  Winslow.  You  don't  trace  any  particular  help  to  the  Swift 
Co.? 

Mr.  Katz.  Any  particular  help  to  me? 

Mr.  Winslow.  You  don't  trace  it  back  to  them?  You  just  go  to 
the  bank  like  any  other  customer? 

Mr.  Katz.  Yes;  I  never  went  to  Swift  &  Co.  nor  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Doremtjs  (presiding).  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Katz.  If 
Mr.  Craig  is  in  the  audience,  we  would  like  to  hear  him. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JAMES  CRAIG,  JR.,  OF  PARKER,  WEBB  &  C0.r 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  You  are  independent  packers,  Mr.  Craig? 
Mr.  Craig.  Yes,  sir.    What  time  are  you  going  to  adjourn?     Are 
you  going  to  adjourn  in  a  few  moments,  or  later? 
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Mr.  Doremus.  It  is  20  minutes  after  4  now, 

Mr.  Craig.  There  are  two  or  three  other  packers  that  are  still  left.. 
Will  they  come  first  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  Doremus.  I  am  afraid  not. 

Mr.  Craig.  Then,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  go  ahead  to-night  if 
you  are  willing  to  hear  me. 

Mr.  Doremus.  I  understand  that  Judge  Sims,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  has  by  appointment  arranged  to  let  some  of  the  big  pack- 
ers go  on  in  the  morning,  and  what  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  unless  the 
independent  packers  get  in  this  afternoon  they  won't  have  an  op- 
portunity. 

Mr.  Craig.  Well,  I  would  have  liked  very  much  to  have  a  large 
attendance  of  you  gentlemen  here.  I  saw  from  the  questions  they 
asked  to-day  that  they  were  interested,  and  I  also  saw  that  they 
were  not  fully  posted  in  regard  to  the  pork-packing  business. 

You  have  asked  the  question,  "Are  you  opposed  to  this  bill  or  are 
you  not  opposed  to  the  bill "  %  I  am  not  opposed  to  anything  that 
is  for  the  good  of  the  general  public  or  for  the  good  of  the  little 
packer  or  for  the  good  of  the  big  packer,  but  I  am  opposed,  very 
strongly  opposed,  to  the  Government  entering  into  any  sort  of  com- 
mercial business,  and  I  judge  from  the  Sims  bill  that  that  is  what 
it  amounts  to. 

Now,  I  have  had  quite  a  number  of  years  experience  in  this  busi- 
ness. I  have  been  in  it  pretty  nearly  all  my  life.  I  was  a  year  and 
a  half  or  two  years  out  in  Omaha,  part  of  the  time  with  Cudahy, 
Armour  &  Cudahy  at  that  time ;  and  part  of  the  time  with  Hammond 
&  Co.,  just  enough  to  get  a  little  acquainted  with  the  pork-packing 
business ;  and  the  rest  of  the  time  I  have  been  in  business  in  Detroit, 
Mich.  For  10  years  I  went,  to  the  stockyards  myself  and  bought 
the  hogs.  I  started  as  shipping  clerk,  and  I  have  been  right  through 
the  whole  thing,  and  I  think  I  can  tell  whether  there  is  any  manipula- 
tion or  any  underhanded  work  going  on. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  consumer  that  you  want  to  consider,  I 
imagine — or  maybe  it  is  the  producer — but  we  will  start  with  the 
consumer.  I  know  as  far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned  that  they  get 
better  service,  cheaper  prices,  by  having  this  big  distributing  trade 
and  big  distributing  arrangements,  than  they  would  get  if  every 
little  fellow  had  to  try  to  do  it  himself.  I  know  when  Armour, 
J.  Ogden  Armour,  came  to  Parker,  Webb  &  Co.,  to  sell  goods,  they 
were  about  our  size  at  that  time.  How  have  they  grown?  They 
have  grown  by  hard  work,  early  and  late,  and  I  say  by  fair  means, 
because  we  have  never  yet  seen  any  underhanded  competition  in  our 
line  of  business,  and  we  had  no  capital  to  speak  of  when  we  started, 
and  we  have  grown  fairly  well. 

And,  in  regard  to  buying  hogs — one  thing  I  want  to  explain  to 
you,  $1.30  was  the  price  of  corn,  and  I  think  it  was  arranged  at 
13$  bushels  to  100  pounds  of  live  hogs— that  is,  what  I  was  told, 
which  would  make  the  price  $17.55  for  100  pounds  of  live  hogs,  or 
17J  cents  per  pound. 
Mr.  Doremus.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Craig.  One  dollar  thirty  a  bushel,  13$  bushels.— (it  may 
have  been  13  bushels).  That  would  make  it  $17.55  for  hogs.  I 
know  from  what  I  have  heard  and  the  way  I  felt  that  that  was 
too  high.    We  kicked  like  everything.    We  wanted  these  hogs  at  16 
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cents,  sind  we  still  think  the  Government  made  a  mistake  in  putting 
them  at  17£>  cents.  But  what  could  we  do  ?  .Hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
raisers  came  here  and  kicked  and  kicked,  and  kicked  until  we  had 
to  put  it  at  17-&  cents.  Now  that  put  us  in  a  very  bad  position.  I 
know  that  you  gentlemen  want  to  be  fair,  and  we  were  assured  that  if 
we  paid  17£  cents  we  would  get  a  fair  price  for  60  per  cent  of  our 
products,  which  we  have  done  up  to  the  present  time,  and  which  I 
expect  will  be  continued.  Now  this  gentlement  thinks — I  won't  say 
he  thinks,  but  I  assume  he  thinks— it  ought  to  be  cut  off  pretty 
quick.  All  we  ask  is :  Supposing  it  is  I7f  in  February ;  if  we  put  our 
money  into  the  hogs  at  17£  in  Fberuary,  it  would  take  us  30  to  60 
days  to  distribute  it,  and  let  us  have  the  agreed  price  until  we  get 
rid  of  that  product.  We  don't  care,  as  far  as  the  packers  are  concerned, 
how  soon  it  goes  down,  but  it  will  react  on  to  the  fellow  that  raised 
the  hogs.  Now  he  has  raised  the  hogs  and  you  can  judge  just  as  well 
as  I  can,  by  talking  with  the  people,  how  long  you  ought  to  continue 
it.  It  is  something  we  have  nothing  to  say  about.  'We  are  perfectly 
willing  to  do  what  is  fair.  Now,  I  did  not  expect  to  come  down  here. 
I  got  a  telegram  from  my  friend,  Mr.  Taliaferro^  saying  that  he 
thought  I  ought  to  come  down,  and  I  came  in  a  hurry,  and  I  read  the 
Sims  bill  over  on  the  way  down.  I  have  read  it  once  before,  and  I 
took  a  few  notes. 

Why  should  the  Government  run  the  packing  business  any  more 
than  they  should  run  the  fertilizer  business,  the  can  business,  the  to- 
bacco business,  or  any  other  business.  Are  we  doing  things  that 
we  ought  not  to  do?  So  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  are  not,  and  so 
far  as  the  big  packers  are  concerned,  I  don't  think  so.  We  can  earn 
pretty  nearly  as  much  on  our  capital  as  they  can,  unless  it  is  some 
outside  business.  Take  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  they  have  got  their 
cleaner,  Old  Dutch  Cleanser,  and  they  sometimes  make  more  on  that 
than  they  do  on  the  packing  business.  And  they  can,  when  they 
have  the  big  money,  make  a  little  more,  but  aren't  they  entitled  to 
it?  We  do  not  complain.  We  make  a  fair  return  on  our  capital,  let 
us  say  from  7  per  cent  to  10  per  cent.  Once  in  a  while,  on  a  rising 
market,  we  might  get  a  little  more.  If  we  get  that  for  a  year  or  two, 
why  next  year  we  get  less,  and  it  brings  it  down.  We  haven't  had 
anything  more  than  a  fair  return  on  our  money,  and  I  don't  think 
the  big  packers  have  had  any  more  than  a  fair  return. 

Now,  about  buying  hogs.  We  buy  hogs  at  all  markets  in  the  coun- 
try. We  can  buy  hogs  just  as  cheap  as  Armour,  Cudahy,  Swift, 
or  any  of  the  rest  of  them,  and  we  haven't  any  reason  to  complain  of 
the.  way  they  handle  them  or  their  way  of  getting  a  supply.  If  we 
get  our  order  in  there  early  enough,  we  get  it,  if  we  get  our  order  in 
late,  we  don't  get  it.    Everybody  is  treated  fair. 

I  see  in  the  bill  they  are  going  to  appropriate  the  stockyards. 
That  means  just  take  them  away.  Is  that  fair?  I  don't  consider  it 
so.  This  is  not  against  the  little  fellows ;  it  is  against  the  big  fellows, 
and  just  because  they  are  big,  I  don't  think  they  should  be  prosecuted. 

The  Sims  bill  allows  the  Government  to  buy  real  estate  and  build 
buildings.  Now  if  they  build  plants,  and  if  they  are  going  to  buy 
real  estate  and  build  plants,  we  want  to  be  out  of  the  business.  In 
the  first  place,  if  the  Government  bought  the  land  and  built  the 
plants  let  them  run  them,  or  buy  the  packers'  plant  and  then  let 
them  run  them,  and  should  you  let  the  packers  start  again,  in  10 
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years  the  Government  will  be  dried  up  and  the  packers  will  be  ahead 
again.  That  is  the  way  I  look  at  it.  It  is  proposed  to  condemn  prop- 
erty. Well,  if  it  is  really  neceessary  to  condemn  property,  why  I 
suppose  it  will  have  to  be  done,  but  I  would  like  to  have  them  show 
a  reason  why  they  should  condemn  property. 

They  are  going  to  appoint  employees — and  that  reminds  me  of  the 
stockyards.  You  take  the  Government  and  try  to  run  a  stockyard, 
and  they  are  only  interested  in  one  thing;  they  are  interested  in  mak- 
ing a  showing  in  the  stockyards.  The  packers  are  interested  in 
making  a  fair  showing  in  the  stockyards,  but  their  big  interest  is  to 
bring  the  cattle  in  there,  to  bring  the  hogs  in  there,  so  that  they  can 
'  have  a  volume  for  their  business;  and  for  that  reason  I  would 
rather  be  interested  twice  over  in  a  stockyards  business  where  the 
packers  are  interested  than  a  private  business  owned  by  a  dozen  or 
two  of  us  that  were  not  in  the  packing  business. 

Now,  as  to  making  tariffs,  I  think  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission are  A  No.  1  in  making  tariffs,  and  I  think  they  ought  to 
continue. 

It  is  proposed  to  form  a  corporation  of  $500,000,000.     In  case 
the  Government  runs  it  and  doesn't  make  any  money,  they  are  go- 
ing to  take  out  of  that  $500,000,000  and  give  them  enough  money  t 
to  make  it  up.  If  we  are  competing  with  them  and  don't  make  any 
money,  we  won't  get  any  of  the  $500,000,000. 

And  in  regard  to  the  cars  for  the  big  packers,  the  refrigerator 
cars  for  shipping  the  goods,  and  also  the  live-stock  cars,  the  rail- 
roads never  have,  and  won't  for  some  time,  furnish  enough  cars. 
The  big  packers  were  all  forced  into  it  in  order  to  take  care  of 
their  business.  Now  if  you  leave  that  to  the  railroads,  the  big 
packers  won't  have  enough,  the  little  packers  won't  have  enough, 
and  we  will  all  be  short.  It  will  stop  our  business ;  it  will  curtail 
our  business  and  we  will  all  be  hurt. 

Now,  I  guess  that  is  fast  enough  and  all  I  have  got  to  say.  That 
is  just  the  way  I  feel  about  it.  I  feel  that  we  should  not  be  regu- 
lated any  more  than  other  business.  I  think  we  are  on  the  square, 
doing  a  fair  business  and  not  c"oing  anything  but  what  is  right,  and 
I  am  one  of  the  little  fellows. 

Mr.  Sweet.  You  are  located  at  Detroit? 

Mr.  Craig.  At  Detroit,  Mich.;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  And  how  many  years  did  you  spend  in  the  packing 
business  before  you  went  to  Detroit? 

Mr.  Craig.  I  was  born  in  Detroit,  and  lived  there  all  my  life, 
except  two  years  when  I — when  we  dried  up  in  Detroit  on  account 
of  Mr.  Parker  not  pushing  the  business,  and  then  I  came  back  to 
Detroit  and  the  business  was  pretty  near  played  out  when  I  went 
there,  and  it  was  through  my.' own  efforts  that  we  have  got  it  go- 
ing to  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Well,  you  were  connected  for  a  while  with  Swift 
&  Co.? 

Mr.  Craig.  No ;  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  was  out  of  a  job,  and 
I  told  Mr.  Parker,  "  You  have  got  a  salesman  and  you  have  got 
me  in  the  office;  you  can  fill  my  place  but  you  can't  fill  the  sales- 
man's place.  Bather  than  compete  with  you  I  will  go  away  and 
get  a  job."  And  I  wrote  to  Swift  &  Co.,  and  Armour,  and  I  got 
a-  telegram  from  Swift  to  come  over  there.    They  wanted  to  know 
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Avhether  I  would  go  to  South  America,  North  America,  or  any 
place,  and  I  said,  "If  I- hire  with  you  I  will."  I  went  down  to 
Armour's  place,  and  a  fellow  named  Craig  down  there  introduced 
me  to  the  old  gentleman  Cudahy.  I  told  him  what  I  was  doing, 
and  he  said:  '<  "Would  you  like  to  go  to  Omaha?"  When  I  left 
home  I  told  them  I  would  be  back  in  three  days.  I  said,  "  Yes." 
He  said,  "When  will  you  go?"  and  I  said  "I  will  go  whenever 
you  want  me."  He  gave  me  a  ticket  to  Omaha  and  I  never  went 
back  to  that  house  for  seven  years.  I  went  down  there  to  work  and 
I  wasn't  getting  enough,  so  that  I  could  afford  to  run  back,  and 
I  worked  there  for  two  years  until  I  went  back  to  Detroit,  and  I 
have  worked  there  ever  since. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Now  you  feel  that  if  this  bill  were  enacted  into  law 
it  would  injure  your  business? 

Mr.  Craig.  It  would  injure  everybody  in  the  pork-packing  busi- 
ness. It  would  hurt  the  general  public  instead  of  benefiting  it, 
and  as  far  as  the  raiser  is  concerned,  it  would  hurt  him.  It  takes 
all  the  initiative  out  of  the  business,  and  you  take  the  initiative 
out  of  the  business  and  none  of  us  will  grow,  and  we  will  soon  go 
backward  instead  of  forward.  That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  it. 
v  Mr.  Sweet.  Well,  do  you  feel  that  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
cause  the  present  packers  to  go  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Craig.  I  think  it  would,  and  the  little  packers — all  of  us — 
it  would  hurt  us  all.  We  would  say :  "  Here,  you  run  the  packing 
plant — we  wouldn't  give  it  the  attention ;  we  wouldn't  take  the 
interest ;  we  wouldn't  make  the  savings  that  we  are  making  now,  and 
I  know  it,  and  I  think  most  any  business  man  knows  it. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Now  I  asked  that  question  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing out  this  thought,  which  was  suggested  by  you,  and  that  was  you 
said,  as  I  understood,  that  temporarily  it  would  drive  them  out  of 
business — that  is,  where  they  are  now  located — and  if  the  Govern- 
ment established  packing  plants,  the  Government  packing  plants 
would  be  in  competition  with  the  private  plants. 

Mr.  CRaig.  I  think  it  would.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Sweet.  And  you  feel,  too,  that  that  would  be  unfair  com- 
petition, do  you? 

Mr.  Craig.  I  think  that  would  be  certainly  unfair  competition 
for  the  Government  to  start  in  any  business  where  private  people 
are  running  the  same  line  of  business.  There  is  no  question  but 
what  it  would  be  unfair. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Your  thought,  then,  would  be  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment does  take  hold  of  these  plants  in  any  way,  for  the  purpose  of 
operating  them  or  licensing  them,  that  it  should  take  over  the 
whole  business? 

Mr.  Craig.  Yes,  sir.  - 

Mr.  Sweet.  And  pay  reasonable  remuneration  for  the  plants? 

Mr.  Craig.  That  would  be  the  only  way  to  do  it,  and  then  I  think 
it  would  work  the  wrong  way,  just  the  opposite  from  the  way  you 
think  it  will  work.  That  is  the  way  I  feel.  I  will  give  you  a  little 
incidentr  About  ten  or  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  somebody  came 
from  Washington  to  our  plant  and  said,  "  Are  the  big  packers  hurt- 
ing you?  Could  you  do  better  if  they  were  not  heref"  I  said,  "If 
you  mean  to  eliminate  them  out  of  Detroit  will  it  give  us  the 
Detroit  market,  and  will  it  suit  us,  I  will  say  we  would  probably 
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make  more  money,  but  we  don't  want  that.  There  is  only  one  thing 
we  ask  of  you."  "What  is  that?"  "That  the  United  States  sees 
that  we  get  just  as  good  rates  and  just  as  good  facilities  from  the 
railroads  as  the  other  people  do,  and  if  we  can't  take  care  of  ourselves 
we  will  go  out  of  business."  And  that  is  the  only  request  I  have 
ever  made  from  the  United  States  Government,  and  I  only  made 
it  because  they  came  there.  They  were  investigating  the  big  pack- 
ers at  that  time.  I  think  you  have  got  the  wrong  impression  about 
the  big  packers.  I  wouldn't  come  down  here  if  I  did  not  feel  just  the 
way  I  do.  I  don't  care  about  coming  down  here,  but  I  feel  that  I 
am  telling  the  truth  and  that  you  would  take  it  more  from  me  than 
from  somebody  else  that  is  affiliated  with  them. 

Mr.  Sweet.  You  feel,  then,  that  at  the  present  time  the  rights  of 
the  independent  packers  are  not  being  infringed  upon  by  the  large 
packers? 

Mr.  Craig.  Not  one  particle. 

Mr.  Sweet.  You  also  feel  that  on  account  of  the  great  organiza- 
tion of  the  packers  and  the  general  facilities  that  they  have  for  the 
distribution  of  products,  that  the  consumer  is  benefited  ? 

Mr.  Craig.  I  do,  and  also  the  producer.  I  feel  that  it  is  a  great 
big  thing,  all  through,  for  the  industry  to  have  these  large  concerns, 
in  order  to  stimulate  production,  in  order  to  deliver  to  the  consumer 
as  cheaply  as  they  can.  Of  course,  just  now,  in  this  war,  with  these 
17^  cent  prices,  we  don't  like  it  any  better  than  you  do,  and  the  pack- 
ers don't  like  it.  They  did  all  they  could  to  stop  it,  but  as  long  as 
we  have  started,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  season,  for  heaven's  sake 
don't  try  to  spoil  things.  That  is  the  way  it  looks  to  me,  but  I  am 
willing  to  go  on  your  judgment. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Where  do  you  sell  most  of  your  products  ? 

Mr.  Craig.  We  have  a  nice  trade  through  New  York  State  and 
through  the  New  England  States ;  a  good  trade  in  Liverpool — when 
we  are  allowed  to  ship — we  can't  ship  any  there  now ;  we  have  a  nice 
trade  in  Michigan ;  we  have  a  nice  city  trade  all  over.  We  don't  do 
a  great  deal  in  European  markets.  Occasionally  we  sell  to  a  little 
neutral  over  there,  but  they  haven't  been  buying  much  in  those 
countries. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Do  you  have  any  stores  or  anything  of  that  kind  in 
Detroit,  where  you  distribute  your  products? 

Mr.  Craig.  We  have  some  retail  stores,  where  we  get  rid  of  our 
odds  and  ends,  a  couple  of  retail  stores  that  were  started  20  years 
ago.  We  have  never  started  any  more.  Then  we  have  got  a  western 
wholesale  market  and  an  eastern  wholesale  market,  all  right  in 
Detroit. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Now  the  prices  that  you  ask  at  the  retail  stores  in 
Detroit  are  about  the  same  as  the  prices  for  which  you  sell  your  prod- 
ucts in  other  markets?  . 

Mr.  Craig,  The  prices  that  we  ask  to  the  butehers  in  Detroit,  the 
jobbers  in  Detroit,  are  on  the  same  basis  as  we  sell  to  the  other 

rQOTilzp-j-a 

Mr.  Sweet.  Eight  in  that  connection,  how  much  more  do  the  retail 
merchants  or  butchers  in  Detroit  ask  for  their  products  to  the  con- 
sumer over  and  above  the  price  for  which  you  sell  your  products 
there  ? 
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Mr.  Craig.  Well,  it  is  hard  work  for  me  to  tell.  I  don't  handle 
that  part  of  the  work.  Our  retail  prices  compare  with  the  rest  of 
the  retail  prices,  as  near  as  we  can  get  at  it,  and  sometimes  when 
stuff  goes  up,  the  retailer  can't  get  it  up  fast  enough.  When  it  goes 
down  the  retailers  hang  on  to  that  top  price  a  little  longer  than  they 
ought  to,  but  one  offsets  the  other.  You  might  say,  "  Now  here,  they 
are  buying  these  pork  loins  at  five  cents  a  pound  less,  and  they  ought 
to  drop  their  price."  But  when  they  went  up  they  couldn't  get  it 
up  fast  enough,  so  you  have  got  to  take  both  ends  into  consideration 
before  you  say  a  man  is  overcharging ;  and  I  know  that  in  the  retail 
business  there  are  lots  of  retail  stores  that  have  hard  work  to  get  out 
even,  and  you  have  got  to  watch  it  pretty  close,  and  get  the  right  kind 
of  a  manager  or  you  don't  make  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Now  take  into  consideration  the  price  that  is  paid  the 
producer 

Mr.  Craig  (interposing).    That  is,  you  mean  the  farmer? 

Mr.  Sweet.  The  farmer,  on  the  market,  by  the  packers- 


Mr.  Craig  (interposing).  No;  the  packers  don't  buy  from  the 
farmer ;  the  drover  goes  in  and  buys  from  the  farmer,  and  the  drover 
gets  a  profit.  The  drover  comes  in  and  gives  it  to  the  commission 
man,  arid  we  buy  it  from  the  third  man. 

"Mr.  Sweet.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this :  You  take  the  price  that 
is  paid  the  producer — the  farmer 

Mr.  Craig  (interposing).  Well,  we  will  say  16  cents. 

Mr.  Sweet  (continuing) .  And  the  price  the  consumer  finally  pays, 
and  do  you  think  there  is  too  much  difference  between  those  two 
prices— too  much  consumed  in  commissions  and  in  service  and  all 
that? 

Mr.  Craig.  Well,  I  know  the  packers  haven't  gotten  any  more  than 
they  are  entitled  to,  and  I  don't  think  the  retailer  gets  any  more,  and 
I  think  it  is  pretty  near,  as  nearly  equitable  as  you  can  make  it.  You 
don't  hear  of  anybody  getting  very  rich  very  fast.  There,  may  be 
times  when  they  are  not  in  line  and  when  they  are  out  of  line,  but 
take  the  whole  thing  and  they  are  not  a  great  deal  out  of  line. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Well,  you  are  very  well  satisfied  with  present  condi- 
tions ? 

Mr.  Craig.  Not  exactly,  as  our  profits  this  last  year  under  Govern- 
ment regulation  will  be  several  per  cent  less  than  thej-  were  the  two 
years  before. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Well,  go  back  several  years. 

Mr.  Craig.  But  under  war  conditions  I  am  fairly  satisfied. 

Mr.  Sweet.  To  be  perfectly  fair,  go  back  to  the  conditions  before 
the  war.     You  were  satisfied  with  those  conditions? 

Mr.  Craig.  Yes.  Some  years  we  were  and  some  years  we  thought 
tilings  were  not  so  good,  but  taken  as  a  whole  through  10  years  we 
Were  satisfied — just  fairly  satisfied. 

Mr.  Sweet.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  feel  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  Government  to  step  in  here  and  regulate  the  packing  business  ? 

Mr.  Craig.  My  idea  is  that  there  are  no  wrongs  that  they  can  right, 
and  in  regulating  it  we  will  be  worse  off  than  we  were  if  they  leave 
it  as  it  is.    That  is  exactly  how  I  feel. 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  think  that  is  all  I  have. 

Mr.  Winslow.  1  want  to  ask  you  if  you  could  tell  me  what  is 
regarded  as  about  the  amount  of  profit  that  a  retailer  in  the  meat 
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business  ought  to  make  in  order  to  carry  himself  nicely  and  make  a 
decent  profit? 

Mr.  Craig.  Well,  I  never  was  in  the  retail  business,  but  I  can  ex- 
plain a  few  things  about  it.  For  instance,  you  get  in  a  pork  loin  and 
you  cut  off  a  little  piece  off  the  end — you  have  to  sell  that  cheap — and 
you  cut  a  little  piece  off  of  the  other  end,  and  there  is  a  little  shrink- 
age, and  you  don't  sell  it  all  the  same  day.  Now,  if  you  take  it  right 
in  the  center  and  get  the  choicest  cut,  you  have  got  to  get  5  or  10 
cents  a  pound  profit  on  that,  and  then  you  have  got  to  sell  this  other  at 
a  little  loss ;  and  then  there  is  the  rent,  and  the  refrigeration  and  the 
delivery  and  everything  else.  Some  years  I  have  felt  that  I  don't  know 
how  the  butcher  gets  along,  and  there  are  some  years  that  quite  a 
number  of  butchers  fail  and  go  out  of  business,  and  it  does  look 
wrong.  Now  you  take  our  Honey  Bacon,  $1.15  a  pound.  "We  don't 
get  over  10  per  cent  of  our  stuff  that  will  go  into  Honey  Bacon.  You 
have  to  cut  a  piece  off  here  and  a  piece  off  of  the1  other  end,  and  you 
have  to  trim  that  off,  and  it  is  a  good  deal  of  work  to  get  it.  And 
now  you  take  something  like  a  pork  tenderloin,  if  you  pay  50  cents 
for  a  pork  tenderloin  it  is  solid  meat  and  cheaper  than  20  cents  for 
sirloin  steak,  but  half  of  the  people  don't  know  that.  I  don't  think 
they  are  getting  any  too  big  profits. 

Mr.  Winslow.  I  didn't  mean  to  lead  you  into  that  line  of  discus- 
sion. Most  every  line  of  trade  has  long  since  worked  out  a  table  so 
that  they  can  say :  The  wholesaler  in  that  line  of  trade  ought  to  make 
so  much ;  he  ought  to  expect  to  have  15  per  cent  for  doing  business, 
and  he  ought  to  have  20  per  cent  or  17-|  per  cent  profit  in  order 
to  live.  , 

Mr.  Craig.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Mr.  Winslow.  And  the  retailer  33^  or  40  or  50  per  cent,  according 
to  the  nature  of  his  business.  I  presume  statistics  would  show  about 
what  a  fair  percentage  of  profit  would  be  in  the  retail  meat  business. 

Mr.  Craig.  It  ought  to,  and  I  suppose  we  ought  to  know,  but  we 
have  never  had  those  statistics,  and  a  retail  meat  man  is  rather  a 
crude  merchant  and  he  never  thinks  about  it.  Some  of  them  only 
count  up  their  cash  at  night  to  see  how  much  they  are  making,  and  it 
is  rather  a  crude  business,  as  you  can  understand.  The  big  packers 
may  get  it,  but  we  haven't  worked  it  out  and  I  haven't  any  means  of 
knowing  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Don't  the  big  markets  carry  an  expense  account  in 
their  meat  department,  just  the  same  as  a  department  store  would  in 
the  toy  department  ? 

Mr.  Craig.  I  don't  know ;  but  I  want  to  tell  you,  we  have  a  whole- 
sale branch  and  we  charge  the  meat  to  them  and  they  don't  get 
hardly  any  shrinkage.  They  sell  it  all  the  same  day  and  we  alloAv 
them  3  per  cent  for  handling  it,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  they  are 
in  the  hole,  and  they  can't  get  out.  . 

Mr.  Winslow.  Well,  couldn't  you,  after  a  number  of  years  o±  busi- 
ness, pretty  nearly  tell  what  the  average  per  annum  ought  to  be  for 
that  counter  in  that  week  ? 

Mr.  Craig.  I  haven't  any  idea  at  all,  any  more  than  you  have. 

Mr.  Winslow.  I  don't  see  how  you  can  do  business  at  all  it  you 
don't  know  what  your  waste  is  going  to  average. 

Mr.  Craig.  What  is  that? 
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Mr.  Winslow.  How  can  you  do  business  like  a  business  man  at  all 
if  you  don't  know  what  your  item  of  waste  is  likely  to  average  ? 

Mr.  Craig.  We  have  a  manager  in  the  retail  department,  and  we 
let  him  buy  the  stuff.  He  buys  some  from  us,  some  from  anybody- — 
buys  it  wherever  he  wants  to,  and  he  puts  his  own  prices  on  it,  and 
we  keep  track  of  whether  the  business  is  paying  or  whether  it  is  not 
paying. 

Mr.  Winslow.  How  does  he  put  his  price  on?  What  is  his  basis 
of  reasoning? 

Mr.  Craig.  I  can't  tell  you  just  how  he  does  figure  it.  I  know  he 
has  to  figure  it  pretty  closely. 
Mr.  Winslow.  Is  there  any  method  about  it  all  all  ? 
Mr.  Craig.  We  haven't  any  mathematical  method.  I  don't  hap- 
pen to  know  if  he  has  any  method — he  may  have  a  method  of  doing 
it.  He  may  cut  a  quarter  and  try  to  see  how  it  comes,  out  and  get 
what  price  he  puts  o'n  the  other.  It  depends  on  conditions.  If  they 
are  long  on  rounds,  he  has  to  put  a  low  price  on  rounds  and  higher 
price  on  the  other,  and  it  changes  so  often  that  it  is  hard  work  to 
get  any  formula  that  you  can  go  by. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  During  the  year  don't  your  manager 
report  to  you  what  he  has  paid  for  meat  during  the  year  and  what 
he  sold  the  meat  for  ? 
Mr.  Craig.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  You  have  not  cost  system  of  gross 
sales  so  that  you  will  know  what  the  purchases  and  sales  are?  Don't 
you  know  what  the  gross  purchases  are  ? 

Mr.  Craig.  We  can  find  out  what  the  gross  sales  and  gross  pur- 
chases are. 
Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Don't  you  have  a  report  of  that  ? 
Mr.  Craig.  Yes. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Did  you,  for  instance,  know  the  differ- 
ence between  gross  purchases  and  gross  sales  last  year  ? 
Mr.  Craig.  I  haven't  any  idea. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  Can  you  put  that  in  your  evidence? 
Mr.  Craig.  I  haven't  any  idea  what  it  is ;  no,  sir.    I  don't  take  care 
of  that  part  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey.  All  right,  I  didn't  mean  to  interrupt 
you. 

Mr.  Craig.  If  I  did,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  give  you  any  informa- 
tion I  have,  sir. 

Mr.  Winslow.  We  have  up  in  the  country  where  I  live  a  type  of 
business  man  who  they  say  does  business  by  guess  and  by  gosh,  and  I 
am  trying  to  find  out  if  that  is  the  way  the  meat  business  is  being 
done  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Craig.  Not  all  of  it,  but  there  is  a  portion  of  it  that  you  have 
to  guess  at  some,  I  can  tell  you.  It  keeps  you  guessing,  too.  I  know 
thata  lot  of  these  packers  do.  I  have  been  two  or  three  times  all  shot 
to  pieces,  and  I  have  seen  lots  bigger  men  than  I  out  there  off  for  a  ' 
rest  say,  "  Well,  I  hope  things  will  change,  and  I  think  next  month 
things  will  be  better."  We  have  a  pretty  serious  time  and  it  is  a 
pretty  hard  business  at  times  and  the  returns  are  very  meagre,  as  a 
general  thing,  considering  what  we  go  through.  I  have  been  knocked 
out  more  than  once  in  this  business  myself.  • 
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Mr.  Winslow.  But  suppose,  for  instance,  we  have  a  holiday  on  a 
Friday,  and  Saturday  is  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  Sunday  is  Sunday, 
and  the  market  is  closed  up  for  three  days.  Monday  morning  the  re- 
tailer goes  to  the  wholesaler  to  buy  lamb,  and  we  will  say  in  Wash- 
ington 100  retailers  go  through  the  same  thing,  and  they  buy,  say, 
lamb  for  a  certain  amount  per  pound,  which  testimony  shows  would 
be  pretty  much  the  same  from  all'  wholesalers. 

Mr.  Craig.  It  would  have  to  be. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Now  just  let  me  finish.  I  am  going  to  give  you  a 
chance  in  a  moment.  Now  when  those  retailers  go  back  to  their  re- 
spective stores,  the  chances  are  that  you  won't  find  a  difference  of  a 
cent  a  pound  between  those  stores  on  lamb  of  the  same  grade.  How 
do  they  arrive  at  that  accuracy  of  conclusion  as  to  making  prices  on 
that  lamb,  if  they  don't  have  some  sense  as  to  whether  they  put  on  5, 
10,  or  20  per  cent? 

Mr.  Craig.  I  imagine  that  the  manager  of  the  retail  store  has  a 
profit  that  he  puts  on  these  different  cuts.  But  as  far  as  the  manage- 
ment of  our  store  is  concerned,  comparing  prices  with  any  other 
stores,  we  don't  do  it. 

Mr.  Winslow.  I  am  not  trying  to  draw  you  into  anything  like  that. 
I  know  what  the  competition  process  is,  but  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
whether  there  is  any  scientific  method  in  working  up  to  the  price  the 
consumer  pays  for  his  meat.  If  there  is  not,  we  ought,  in  addition  to 
sending  out  these  Government  agents  to  teach  the  fellows  how  to  raise 
cattle ;  we  have  got  to  gend  some  out  to  teach  the  retailer  how  to  make 
prices  on  his  goods. 

Mr.  Craig.  I  think  maybe  that  would  be  a  good  idea,-and  we  would 
welcome  anything  like  that,  any  new  device  or  anything  that  we  can 
learn  we  are  glad  to  put  it  in.  We  don't  know  it  all  and  are  very  glad 
to  learn.    I  can  tell  you  that  much. 

Mr.  Winslow.  But  your  testimony,  as  I  get  it,  is  that  the  retail 
man  has  no  method  whatever,  as  a  class,  in  respect  to  putting  prices 
on  his  goods? 

Mr.  Craig.  I  didn't  say  that;  I  told  you  I  was  not  in  the  retail 
business  and  I  didn't  know  how  it  was  handled,  but  that  it  varied 
according  to  the  demand  for  different  cuts.  Now,  you  take  it  in 
Detroit  there,  a  lot  of  the  Jewish  butchers  will  have  a  whole  lot  of 
hinds,  and  when  they  have  a  whole  lot  of  hinds  we  can  sell  you  some- 
thing that  looks  awfully  cheap,  but  when  they  don't  have  it  you 
have  to  pay  5  or  10  cents  a  pound  more  for  it. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Does  the  packer,  in  the  slaughtering  of  an  animal, 
have  a  table  of  prices  on  which  he  undertakes  to  put  up  about  how 
much  profit  he  makes? 

Mr.  Craig.  You  mean  on  the  retail  business? 

Mr.  Winslow.  No;  that  he  sells  to  the  jobber. 

Mr.  Craig.  We  figure  up  the  cost  of  these  cattle  and  put  a  price 
on  it  accordingly. 

Mr.  Winslow.  On  every  animal? 

Mr.  Craig.  Well,  if  we  have  got  a  figure— we  don't  do  a  very  big 
beef  business.  Our  beef  business  is  small,  not  over  three  hundred 
a  week.  In  the  pork  business  we  kill  15,000  a  week.  Our  business  is 
a  pork  business,  and  in  that  you  can  come  pretty  near  telling.  You 
can  go  down  to  your  market  here  and  find'  out  how  much  your  pork 
loins  are  selling  by  the  wholesale,  probably  32  cents,  and  you  can  find 
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out  what  you  pay  for  pork  chops,  and  you  can  tell  what  profit  they 
are  making  just  as  well  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Winslow.  But  why  do  you  sav  the  packer  establishes  a  price 
of  32  cents? 

Mr.   Craig.  For  pork  loins? 

Mr.  Winslow.  For  anything.    I  don't  care  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Craig.  We  find  out  what  the  hog  yields,  and  we  know  what 
the  hogs  cost  us,  and  we  have  to  take  them — we  take  the  market 
prices  if  we  want  to  find  out  what  one  thing  is,  and  we  put  the  mar- 
ket prices  on  it — that  is  the  way  we  have  to  do — and  if  there  is  a 
loss  in  these  hogs  we  say,  "  Here,  we  have  got  to  get  a  little  more  for 
these  fresh  loins,  or  get  a  little  more  for  these  fresh  hams,  or  get  a 
little  more  for  the  other  cuts,  because  we  are  losing  money."  And 
lots  of  times  we  do  lose  money. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Do  you  have  no  scientific,  method  of  adding  3  per 
cent  to  this  part  and  10  per  cent  for  another  and  10  per  cent  for 
another  ? 

Mr.  Craig.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Winslow.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  the  wit  of  the  fellow  who 
prices  every  article  ? 

Mr.  Craig.  No;  it  is  a  matter  of  the  conditions,  of  the  demand. 
Now  if  there  is  a  good  demand  for  stuff  and  we  haven't  got  enough, 
and  there  is  a  loss  in  these  hogs,  in  killing  them,  we  put  on  all  they 
will  stand  on  the  difference  to  bring  back  the  loss;  if  there  is  a  nice 
profit,  then  we  take  off  a  little. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Then  there  is  no  percentage  proposition  going  into 
the  packing  business? 

Mr.  Craig.  Not  with  ours.  I  don't  know  what  the  big  packers  do, 
but  with  the  little  fellows,  we  don't  have  it,  and  in  fact  if  we  did 
have  it.  we  would  have  to  find  out  what  the  rest  of  them  were  doing ; 
what  the  other  markets  were  doing. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Now,  as  to  getting  costs,  if  you  get  a  sparerib 
roast,  if  you  are  dealing  in  those,  you  must  have  an  idea  of  the  cost 
per  pound? 

Mr.  Craig.  That  is  the  retail  end  of  it. 

Mr.  Winslow.  No,  I  mean  wholesale. 

Mr.  Craig.  Well,  we  are  not — that  would  be  a  loin  of  pork  with  us. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Well,  take  any  part  at  all ;  take  a  ham,  for  instance, 
you  must  have  a  rule  that  shows  you  how  much  you  have  to  get  out 
of  the  ham? 

Mr.  Craig.  No  ;  it  depends  on  what  you  can  get  for  the  other  stuff 
and  what  the  ham  costs.  You  have  got  to  take  all  those  10  or  12  or  15 
different  things  into  consideration  before  you  can  tell  what  anyone 
costs. 

Mr.  Winslow.  When  do  you  ever  know  what  anything  costs  ? 

Mr.  Craig.  We  know  the  dressed  hog  costs  us  24  cents  a  pound, 
and  we  know  we  have  got  to  sell  that 

Mr.  Winslow  (interposing).  How  do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Craig.  Because  we  know  what  it  costs  alive,  what  it  has  shrunk, 
and  the  labor  in  getting  it,  and  the  cost  is  24  cents  a  pound,  and  you 
add  enough  then  for  administration,  and  you  know  it  cost  so  much 
more.  You  know  those  cuts  there  will  yield  you  so  much,  and  you 
can  get  the  market  prices  and  put  them  on  and  extend  them  and  see 
whether  you  are  getting  out  even  or  whether  you  are  not  getting  out 
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even.  We  are  all  in  the  same  boat,  and  if  we  are  losing  money  we 
will  try  to  get  a  little  higher  price  on  the  other,  so  we  can  make  a 
little  profit. 

Mr.  Winslow.  But  there  is  no  method  in  it? 

Mr.  Craig.  We  haven't  any  method.  I  don't  know  how  you  are 
going  to  get  any  method. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Of  course,  the  cost  price  is  a  definite  thing. 

Mr.  Craig.  Yes. 

Mr.  Winslow.  And  the  selling  price  is  the  result  of  competition? 
That  has  no  reference  to  cost  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Craig.  Generally,  yes.  Just  now  it  is  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  selling  price  is  made  by  the  Government.  Just  now 
we  have  nothing  to  say,  and  if  they  will  give  us  a  little  margin  we 
will  say  "  Thank  you,"  and  all  we  want  them  to  do  is  to  continue  this 
until  they  stop  at  an  equitable  point  for  all  of  us.  That  is  all  we 
want. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Now,  then,  here  comes  Swift  &  Co.  with  an  adver- 
tisement here  in  this  paper  the  other  day,  telling  how  many  million 
pounds  of  pork  they  have  cut  out,  and  their  earnings  are  less  thaa 
half  a  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Craig.  Yes. 

Mr.  Winslow.  If  they  didn't  know  what  that  cost  them  they 
couldn't  say  that.  They  couldn't  say  within  half  a  cent  with  definite- 
ness. 

Mr.  Craig.  They  go  ahead  and  do  the  business,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  business  they  know  they  have  paid  so  much  for  all  the  pork,  and 
they  have  made  so  many  pounds,  and  they  divide  the  profit  by  the 
number  of  pounds,  and  that  gives:  us  the  half  cent.  That  is  the  way 
they  arrive  at  it. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Is  that  your  idea  of  the  way  they  do  it? 

Mr.  Craig.  That  is  the  way  I  just  figure  they  do  it.  That  is  the 
way  we  would  figure  profits.  If  we  kill  100,000  hogs  and  made  so 
much  money,  we  would  figure  it  so  much  a  hog.  They  may  do  it  that 
way,  or  they  may  do  it  some  other  way. 

Mr.  Winslow.  You  have  got  a  mighty  lucky  business  if  you  can 
work  it  these  days  on  that  plan. 

Mr.  Craig.  I  hope  it  is  lucky. 

Mr.  Winslow.  I  hope  so,  too. 

Mr.  Craig.  But  we  have  lots  to  contend  with. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  RALPH  W.  DECKER,  OF  JACOB  E.  DECKER  & 
SONS,  MASON  CITY,  IOWA. 

Mr.  Decker.  I  represent  Jacob  E.  Decker  &  Sons,  Mason  City, 
Iowa,  pork  .packers.  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill,  and  opposed  to  any 
legislation  that  has  for  its  object  the  control  of  the  meat  packing 
industry.  I  also  hold  in  disfavor  the  continual  agitation  against  the 
meat-packing  industry,  because  I  don't  think  it  does  it  any  good.    • 

I  can't  see  where  the  big  packers  have  ever  done  the  small  packers 
any  harm.  We  started  in  business  in  Mason  City  about  19  years, 
ago  with  a  capacity  of  10  hogs  a  day,  and  have  developed  our  busi- 
ness in  this  19  years  up  to  2,500  hogs  a  day,  and  I  don  t  feel  that 
our  profits  have  been  excessive  during  that  period.  Ihey  have 
probably  averaged  around  3  per  cent  on  the  turn-over.    And  I  never 
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have  felt  that  the  big  packers  have  ever  tried  to  squeeze  us  out  or 
do  us  any  harm  in  any  way.  There  has  been  so  much  said  here  this 
afternoon  by  the  independent  packers  that  that  is  all  I  have  got 
to  say. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  If  Mr.  Nash 
is  here,  we  will  hear  him. 

Mr.  Decker.  I  would  like  to  add  a  little  to  what  I  said ;  that  is, 
that  none  of  the  large  packers  own  any  of  our  stock  nor  have  any- 
thing to  say  about  our  business.  I  also  believe  that  the  railroads 
should  furnish  the  small  packers  their  refrigerator  cars,  because  a 
packer  as  small  as  we  are  can  not  afford  to  own  them. 

Mr.  Winslow.  That  is  to  say,  you  favor  having  the  railroads  take 
care  of  those  who  are  not  able  to  take  care  of  themselves? 

Mr.  Decker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Winslow.  But  you  feel,  on  the  other  hand,  that  those  who  are 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  wish  to  do  it,  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  do  it? 

Mr.  Decker.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  SAMUEL  T.  NASH,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CLEVE- 
LAND PROVISION  CO. 

Mr.  Nash.  I  am  president  of  the  Cleveland  Provision  Co.,  a  com- 
pany that  has  been  in  existence  50  years  in  Cleveland.  My  father 
bought  an  interest  in  there  about  25  years  ago,  and  our  family  now 
controls  the  business.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  stock  is  in  our 
family.  We  are  absolutely  independent  packers,  having  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  any  other  of  the  big  packers,  or  any  other  packers 
whatever. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  in  its  various  features.  I  think  the 
putting  of  the  stockyards  under  railroad  control  would  be  bad. 
We  would  not  get  the  service  that  we  do  under  the  way  the  stock- 
yards are  run  now,  and  I  think  taking  aWay  the  marketing  and  re- 
frigerating cars  from  the  big  packers  and  other  packers  that  own 
them  would  be  a  bad  thing,  because  of  the  necessity  of  strict  super- 
vision of  these  cars,  and  the  condition  they  are  required  to  be  kept 
in.  I  don't  believe  it  could  be  done  under  railroad  control  or  ad- 
ministration. I  don't  believe  the  public  would  be  served  well,  and  I 
don't  think  the  packers  could  get  along  at  all  under  that  method. 

We  own  about  100  refrigerator  cars  of  our  own,  and  we  have 
owned  about  150  or  200  stock  cars.  We  don't  own  those  any 
more.  We  used  to. buy  largely,  70  or  75  per  cent  of  our  stock  out- 
side of  Cleveland.  Now  we  buy  50  to  60  per  cent  of  our-  hogs  in 
Cleveland  and  about  30-40  per  cent  of  our  cattle  so  that  as  the  stock 
cars  grew  old  we  abandoned  them,  scrapped  them.  We  just  own 
about  100  to  125  refrigerator  and  beef  cars.  We  operate  15  or  20 
peddler-car  routes  out  of  Cleveland,  and  4  or  5  branch  houses  around 
Ohio. 

This  last  year  we  did  a  volume  of  business  of  about  a  $28,000,000 
turn  over.  Last  year  about  $15,000,000  or  $16,000,000,  and  the  year 
before  that  about  $12,000,000.  Of  course  the  turn  over  this  year 
was  large  because  of  the  very  high  price  we  paid  for  live  stock. 

I  don't  know  that  there  is  anything  else  I  want  to  state.  Our 
profits  this  year  and  other  years  has  always  been  moderate.     We 
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have  never  paid  over  8  per  cent  dividends  in  our  life.  We  paid 
8  per  cent  this  year.  Anything  in  excess  of  that  has  gone  back  into 
the  business. 

Mr.  Winslow.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  question. "  Would  it 
be  fair  for  us  to  assume,  on  the  strength  of  what  you  have  said, 
that  you  think  the  private  ownership  of  cars  would  tend  ultimately 
to  the  cleanliness  of  the  product  when  delivered,  in  that  through 
private  cars  you  can  always  tell  who  is  responsible  for  the  condition 
of  the  meats;  whereas,  if  you  had  general  public  cars  running  under 
the  Government  there  would  be  'always  an  altercation  between  the 
shipper  and  the  Government  as  to  who  was  responsible  for  unclean 
products? 

Mr.  Nash.  I  think  that  is  true,  sir.  And  not  only  the  cleanliness 
of  the  cars,  but  the  upkeep  of  the  cars  is  also  very  important.  There 
would  be  a  great  deal  of  spoilage,  in  my  opinion,  with  railroad-owned 
cars  because  of  the  fact  that  they  would  not  always  be  kept  up.  The 
ice-boxes  and  the  insulation  and  all  those  things  which  we  have  to 
watch  very  carefully  our  experience  with  cars  that  we.  get  from 
railroads  is  that  they  are  very  often  in  bad  shape,  and  lots  of  times 
we  have  had  serious  losses. 

I  would  be  very  glad  to  answer  questions,  and  I  am  glad  that  you 
are  willing  to  ask  them. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  FRED  BEGGS,  OF  JACKSONVILLE,  ILL. 

Mr.  Beggs.  In  addition  to  my  own  interest,  I  want  to  say  that  I 
also  represent  Mr.  Powers,  of  the  Home  Packing  Co,  Terre  Haute^ 
Ind. 

We  operate  two  independent  packing  plants,  killing  hogs.  Our 
cattle  business  is  very  limited,  and  practically  all  of  our  supplies 
are  bought  locally,  although  we  do  go  on  the  market,  and  at  any 
market  where  the  price  looks  more  favorable,  and  so  far  we  have 
never  felt  any  ill  effects  from  the  big  packers  in  the  way  of  com- 
petition, for  the  reason,,  if  one  market  did  not  suit  us  we  would  go 
to  another.  We  are  not  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  the  pro- 
posed bill,  but  we  feel  that  we  would  rather  go  along  and  take  our 
chances,  as  it  was  in  the  pre-war  period,  rather  than  be  licensed. 
Now  some  speakers  before  me  have  brought  up  the  subject  of  the 
big  packers  "being  unjust  competition.  We  have  been  in  business 
about  13  years,  and  to  my  personal  knowledge  I  have  found 
them  a  good  deal  better  competition  than  a  lot  of  smaller  ones, 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  better  posted  on  the  market.  They 
have  obligations  to  meet  and  are  obliged  to  make  a  profit  in  order 
to  take  care  of  their  dividends. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Would  it  be  possible,  and  quite  probable.-  that  the 
line  of  producers,  under  competition,  would  do  their  utmost  to  send 
out  a  fine  product,  and  likely  find  their  efforts  amounting  to  nothing 
by  virtue  of  the  injury  which  would  come  to  their  product  through 
bad  transportation  ? 

Dr.  Nash.  Yes,  that  is  very  likely. 

Mr.  WiNStow.  I  will  put  that  another  way.  Doesn't  the  matter 
of  transportation  become  a  matter  of  real  competition  between 
producers  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Winslow.  (presiding).  Now  who  is  the  next  gentleman  who 
would  like  to  be  heard  ? 

Mr.  Beggs.  Eegarding  cars,  we  have  been  using  in  the  past  year 
more  cars  than  in  ordinary  times.  Swift  &  Co.  have  a  branch  there 
in  which  they  use  a  good  many  cars  in  shipping  butter,  poultry — that 
is  all  I  think  they  ship  out.  And  I  know  of  several  instances  where 
the  railroad  has  been  unable  to  furnish  cars  just  at  the  time  we 
wanted  them,  but  through  Swift  &  Co.  we  were  able  to  get  a  car  right 
at  the  time  we  needed  it.  So  personally  I  find  them  an  asset  rather 
than  a  detriment  to  the  privately  owned  lines.  That  is  about  all  I 
have  to  say. 

Mr.  Winslow.  What  led  you  to  come  to  this  hearing? 

Mr.  Beggs.  I  was  notified  that  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  here,  and 
I  just  wanted  to  get  more  information  as  to  the  license  system. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Well,  by  whom  were  you  notified  ? 

Mr.  Beggs.  I  was  notified  by  a  Mr.  Powers,  of  Terre  Haute. 

Mr.  Winslow.  By  any  association? 

Mr.  Beggs.  Well,  no;  not  by  the  association,  although  we  belong 
to  it.  I  presume  he  was,  but  he  was  not  able  to  come  and  asked  me  to 
come. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Do  you  know  of  any  pool  of  any  association  of  the 
packers  which  has  been  taken  at  any  time  in  respect  to  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Beggs.  No,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  P.  W.  GOEBEL,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  KANSAS 
CITY  STOCKYARDS,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Mr.  Goebel.  I  am  a  director  of  the  Kansas  City  stockyards,  the 
stockyards  company  of  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  Winslow.  You  were  represented  here  the  other  day  by  either 
your  president  or  vice  president? 

Mr.  Goebel.  Perhaps  so. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Well,  somebody  was  here  from  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  Goebel.  I  think  perhaps  that  was  the  president  of  the  Live- 
stock Exchange.  I  don't  think  the  Kansas  City  stockyards  com- 
pany has  been  represented  here.  , 

Mr.  Winslow.  Well,  perhaps  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Goebel.  I  have  been  a  shipper  of  live  stock  to  the  Kansas  City 
stockyards  for  the  last  30  years.  I  have  always  been  a  banker  for 
37  years  in  Kansas,  and  have  loaned  a  very  large  amount  of  money 
on  cattle.  In  that  way  I  have  been  familiar  with  the  conditions  of 
the  live-stock  market  in  Kansas  City  ever  since  it  has  been  a  market 
of  any  size.  The  stockyards  were  owned  until  five  years  ago  by  a  lot 
of  New  England  people  who  were  not  interested  in  the  packing  busi- 
ness at  all.  We  started  these  yards,  I  think,  perhaps  in  the  seventies, 
without  any  packing  house  being  there.  It  was  more  of  an  unloading 
and  feeding  station  for  cattle  going  to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis ;  but 
they  soon  found  tliat  stockyards  without  packing  houses  would  not 
pay,  and  they  induced,  I  think,  first  Armour  to  come,  and  later  all  of 
the  five  big  packers  located  there.  And  still  later  there  were  two 
independent,  packers  located  there.  Under  the  ownership  of  the 
prjvate  parties,  not  interested  in  the  packing  business,  the  service 
was  not  the  best.  The  expenditures  for  improvements  were  limited 
to  about  $50,000  a  year,  and  that  at  times  not  well  expended.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  complaint  by  the  shippers,  and  five  years  ago  the 
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Morris  family  acquired  quite  a  large  interest  in  the  common  stock. 
I  was  invited  to  go  on  the  board  of  directors — not,  however,  by  the 
Morris  people,  but  by  Mr.  Swinney,  who  is  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Kansas  City — and  I  told  Mr.  Swinney  that  I  would  go 
on  with  the  understanding— my  sole  object  in  going  on  that  board 
is  to  get  better  facilities  for  the  shippers. 

The  stockyards  are  peculiarly  located.  We  have  a  north  side  and  a 
south  side.  Part  of  the  railroads  unload  on  the  north  side,  and  stock 
that  was  unloaded  on  the  north  side  had  to  be  driven  on  an  average 
more  than  half  a  mile  to  the  sales  pens,  which  caused  a  good  deal  of  a 
shrink,  a  good  deal  of  delay;  and  in  the  winter,  especially  if  icy 
weather,  in  driving  the  hogs  of  "course  a  good  many  tripped.  The 
first  proposition,  when  the  new  management  took  hold,  was  to 
remedy  that,  to  build  a  tunnel  under  the  railroads  so  that  all  the 
stock  would  be  unloaded  as  near  the  sales  pens  as  possible.  We  had 
to  fight  the  railroads  for  two  years  before  we  got  permission  to 
tunnel  in  under  their  tracks,  and  finally  succeeded ;  and  we  have  got 
a  scheme  now  complete  so  that  everything  is  unloaded  in  the  south 
side  and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  sales  pens;  and  I 
don't  care  about  going  into  the  function  of  the  stockyards,  because  my 
friend  from  St.  Paul  went  into  that  this  morning,  and  I  would  like 
to  simply  say  that  I  agree  with  his  findings  and  his  statements  in 
regard  to  the  functions  of  the  stockyards. 

The  thing  that  I  have  been  interested  in  is  to  have  better  facilities 
for  the  live-stock  shipper;  better  scale  facilities,  better  unloading 
facilities.  For  instance,  we  are  now  completing  a  hog  house  with  a 
sales-floor  capacity  of  35,000  head  of  hogs  per  day,  with  scales  so 
located  that  they  can  be  weighed,  gotten  to  the  scales,  and  gotten 
away  in  the  quickest  possible  way.  The  loading  chutes  for  cattle 
have  been  improved ;  viaducts  have  been  built  to  the  cattle  pens  so 
we  can  weigh  twice  as  many,  and  the  improvement  made  in  the  five 
years  since  the  Morris  people  got  control  has  been  very  marked 
indeed.  I  wish  some  of  the  honorable  committee  would  go  to  Kansab 
City  with  me  and  look  the  matter  over. 

The  Kansas  City  stockyards  is  absolutely  an  open  market.    I  have 
sold  cattle  there,  as  I  say,  for  30  years ;  sold  hogs  there  for"  30  years. 
I  have  sold  cattle  there,  as  I  say,  for  30  years,  and  sold  hogs  there  for 
'30  years.    I  have  been  ma6>enough  at  the  packers  to  kill  them,  be- 
cause I  didn't  think  I  was  getting  enough  money  for  my  hogs,  but 
it  was  the  condition  of  the  market.     Now  in  the  old  days  when  there 
was  no  packer  combine — or,  at  least,  when  there  was  no  talk  of  any 
packer  combine,  there  was  a  large  part  of  the  cattle  and  hogs  in 
Kansas  City  were  bought  by  eastern  buyers,  who  shipped  them  on 
foot  to  eastern  butchers  and  eastern  bankers,  the  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  live  stock  were  very  much  greater  than  they  are  to-day.    I 
have  struck  the  market  when  it  was  a  dollar  a  hundred  lower  than 
the  day  before,  and  once  or  twice  I  have  struck  the  market  when  it 
was  a  dollar  a  hundred  higher  than  it  was  the  day  before;  just  de- 
pending on  the  different  shippers ;  depending  on  how  many  different 
shippers  would  get  into  the  market.    We  considered  it  at  that  time 
much  more  hazardous  to  loan  money  on  cattle,  on  account  of  these 
terrific  fluctuations.    One  reason  why  cattle  paper  to-day  is  in  such  de- 
mand by  banks  and  other  investors,  I  think  likely  because  of  the  con- 
tinuous and  steady  market  that  we  have  for  that  live  stock.  And  every 
99927— 19— pt  3 25 
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man  there  has  a  chance  to  buy  and  sell  his  own  stock.  I  have  com- 
peted myself  with  the  packers  in  buying  feeders.  The  packers  would 
bid  more  for  a  bunch  of  steers  that  were  pretty  fleshy,  that  I  wanted 
for  feeders,  than  I  could  possibly  pay  for  them.  Fully  40  per  cent  of 
the  cattle  receipts  that  come  to  Kansas  City  are  shipped  back  into 
the  country,  and  it  is  the  greatest  stocker  and  feeder  market  in  the 
world.  Now  it  is  very  important  that  the  stockyards  should  render 
efficient  service  to  the  tremendous  amount  of  country  buying,  in  order 
that  it  be  handled  efficiently,  and  it  has  got  to  be  gotten  to  the  scales 
■  quickly  and  without  any  great  delay.  The  stockyards  company  owns 
the  terminal  facilities  there,  and  the  service  is  immeasurably  better 
than  it  used  to  be  when  the  railroads  handled  the  switching  them- 
selves. So  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  shortsighted  and  not  good 
statesmanship  to  take  away  the  power  or  the  privilege  of  owning 
•stockyards,  from  the  people  who  are  perhaps  more  interested  in  keep- 
ing agood,  reliable  market,  as  the  packers  are.  And  in  my  opinion 
there  are  only  three  classes  of  people  who  can  own  an  interest  in 
stockyards :  The  men  who  produce  and  raise  live  stock ;  the  men  that 
purchase  live  stock  continuously,  because  it  is  their  raw  material ;  or 
the  people  who  are  not  interested  in  the  live  stock  industry  in  any 
way.  Now  the  ideal  ownership  of  stockyards,  perhaps,  would  be  a 
large  stockholding  by  the  men  that  produced  the  cattle,  but  they  are 
so  scattered  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  them  to  make  any  material 
investments  in  stock  of  stockyards.  Another  thing,  it  is  not  at- 
tractive enough  as  an  investment,  as  a  general  proposition,  for  the 
general  public  to  buy  the  stock. 

Much  has  been  said  that  the  poor  producer  when  he  comes  to  a 
live-stock  market — a  stockyard — has  got  to  sell.  On  the  other  hand, 
.the  packer  has  got  to  buy,  too,  because  his  investment  would  not  be 
worth  anything .  unless  he  could  purchase  every  day  a  sufficient 
amount  of  live  stock  to  keep  his  packing  house  employed.  A  pack- 
ing house,  like  any  other  factory,  can  not  pay  when  it  is  only  oper- 
ated at  one-half  capacity.  I  have  heard  very  few  complaints,  very 
much  less  complaint,  since  the  Morris  people  have  had  an  interest 
in  the  Kansas  City  stockyards. 

Mr.  Winslow.  What  was  your  capitalization  after  the  reorgani- 
zation ? 

Mr.  Goebel.  The  same  as  it  was  before.  It  was  $2,500,000  of  com- 
mon stock,  and  I  think  it  is  $8,000,000  of  preferred  stock,  and 
$1,200,000  of  debenture  bonds. 

Mr1.  Winslow.  How  much  surplus  did  they  have  at  that  time, 
if  any? 

Mr.  Goebel.  Not  any  surplus. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Is  there  any  now? 

Mr.  Goebel.  We  have  placed  every  dollar  of  surplus  earnings 
back  into  the  property. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Did  you  charge  off  expenses,  or  have  a  surplus  ? 

Mr.  Goebel.  We  have  charged  off  the  expense. 

Mr.  Winslow.  You  have  not  accumulated  a  surplus  simply  as  a 
matter  of  bookkeeping  ? 

Mr.  Goebel.  It  is  really  a  surplus.  The  first  two  years  under  the 
new  management  we  did  not  pay  any  dividend  on  the  common  stock. 

Mr.  Winslow.  How  much  have  you  been'  paying  since  then  ? 
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Mr.  Goebel.  Five  per  cent  on  both  common  and  preferred  stocks ; 
and  6  per  cent  on  the  debenture  bonds. 

Mr.  Winslow.  What  is  the  relation  between  your  valuation,  your 
real  assets,  and  the  paid-in  capital  and  debentures  ? 

Mr.  Goebel.  Well,  that  is  hard  to  say,  because  there  is  a  certain- 
going  value  that  you  would  have  to  take  into  consideration.  Of 
course  if  you  undertook  to  sell  the  property  for  other  purposes 
besides  stockyards  purposes,  you  would  have  to  sell  it  perhaps  to 
the  railroads. 
Mr.  Winslow.  Well,  you  are  entitled  to  consider  it  as  a  going 
.  business. 

Mr.  Goebel.  I  think  the  physical  value  of  the  property  is  fully 
as  much  as  its  capitalization. 
Mr.  Winslow.  How  much  of  that  capitalization  was  paid  in  ? 
Mr.  Goebel.  Well,  I  really  couldn't  tell  you  that  because  that  goes 
back  to  when  I  wasn't  interested,  but  I  would  say  perhaps  75  per  cent 
of  it. 
Mr.  Winslow.  Is  that  the  one  the  Thayer  family  had? 
Mr.  Goebel.  Yes,  sir ;  the  Thayer  family  still  has  a  large  part  of 
the  preferred  stock  and  some  of  the  common  stock. 

Mr.  Winslow.  That  would  be  about  10  per  cent  you  are  paying 
on  the  paid-in  capital,  I  mean  you  are  earning? 

Mr.  Goebel.  Yes,  but  let  me  say 

Mr.  Winslow  (interposing).  That  you  are  paying  a  dividend  on? 
Mr.  Goebel.  We  are  paying  a  didivend  of  5  per  cent. 
Mr.  Winslow.  But  I  mean  on  the  whole  capital,  the  water  and  all. 
Mr.  Goebel.  Yes.    Of  course,  I  don't  think  there  is  any  water  in 

it 

Mr.  Winslow  (interposing) .  There  was  at  one  time. 
Mr.  Goebel.  Because  the  property  has  increased  in  value.    The 
land  has  raised  in  value  in  that  vicinity,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
tangible  value,  in  fact  there  is  actual  tangible  value  for  every  dollar 
of  capitalization. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Water  is  just  the  same,  for  it  is  there,  but  we 
don't  care  about  that.  As  organized  now,  you  practically  have 
value  for  every  dollar  of  your  capitalization? 

Mr.  Goebel.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  put  in  about  $300,000  a  year  for  the 
last  five  years  in  improvements.  And  in  this  connection  I  want  to 
call  attention,  if  you  will  permit  me  for  just  a  minute,  to  show 
what  it  means  when  you  have  an  active  management  that  is  in- 
terested in  keeping  the  yards  going.  We  had  one  of  the  most 
disastrous  stockyard  fires  on  October  7,  1917,  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  Every  particle  of  our  hog  house  burned  down.  Thirty- 
five  acres  of  our  cattle  pens  were  burned  and  destroyed,  and  it  came 
in  October,  our  very  busiest  season.  The  fire  was  not  nearly  ex- 
tinguished when  the  executive  committee  got  together  and  instructed 
the  manager  to  go  ahead  and  build— rebuild— regardless  of  cost. 
Inside  of  a  week  we  were  able  to  handle  10,000  hogs  a  day  and  take 
care  of  15,000  cattle  a  day.  Now  if  you  had  had  a  management 
that  wanted  to  figure  on  the  price  of  things,  that  was  not  absolutely 
interested  in  having  the  thing  going  right  away,  why  you  would 
probably  have  been  two  or  three  months  before  producers  would 
have  found  a  market  ready  for  their  cattle  again.    It  took  us  longer 
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to  burn  the  carcasses  and  get  rid  of  them  than  it  did  to  rebuild  the 
pens. 

Mr.  Winslow.  What  part  of  that  business  does  the  Morris  family 
own? 

Mr.  Goebel  Why,  I  understand  they  own,  they  and  their  friends, 
between  45  per  cent  and  48  per  cent  of  the  common  stock. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Does  that  take  in  other  big  packing  interests? 

Mr.  Goebel.  No;  they  own  it  as  individuals.  Morris  &  Co.  do 
not ■ 

Mr.  Winslow  (interposing).  Are  other  individuals  interested  in 
the  big  packing  houses  in  it  there? 

Mr.  Goebel.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Do  you  have  any  big  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Goebel.  We  have  one  salary  of  $15,000,  that  of  the  manager. 

Mr.  Winslow.  You  do  business  of  how  much  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Goebal.  I  beg  pardon. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Your  receipts  are  how  much  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Goebel.  Last  year  we  had  3,384,000  hogs.  We  had  something 
over  3,000,000  cattle,  including  calves.  I  have  forgotten,  but  I  think 
something  over  2,500,000  sheep,  and  between  500,000  and  600,000 
horses  and  mules. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Does  that  big  salary  go  to  the  representative  of  the 
Morris  interests? 

Mr.  Goebel.  No ;  he  is  the  manager. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Well,  I  don't  care  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Goebel.  He  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Morris 
interests. 

Mr.  Winslow  (in  the  chair).  Is  there  some  other  gentlemen  here 
who  would  like  to  be  heard  ? 

Mr.  Edmands.  I  am  here  from  the  Cincinnati  Union  Stock  Yards 
and  would  like  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Give  your  name  to  the  stenographer. 


STATEMENT  OF  MR.  F.  B.  EDMANDS,  TREASURER  AND  GENERAL 
MANAGER  OF  THE  CINCINNATI  UNION  STOCKYARDS  CO.,  CIN- 
CINNATI, OHIO. 

Mr.  Winslow.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Edmands.  Our  yard  is  what  is  commonly  known  as.  one  of  the 
smaller  yards.  Its  capital  is  $1,750,000,  all  common  stock  and  no 
bonds.  We  have  296  shareholders, ,  the  most  of  whom  live  in  Cin- 
cinnati. The  company  owns  65  acres  in  one  tract,  inside  the  city  of 
Cincinnati,  and  about  25  acres  of  which  is  in  daily  use.  Practically 
the  entire  yard  is  under  cover  and  the  whole  yard  is  paved.  The 
structures  are  frame,  steel,  and  concrete. 

The  Cincinnati  Union  Stock  Yard  Co.  operate  a  public  stock- 
yard, whose  business  it  is  to  furnish  adequate  facilities,  such  as  un- 
loading platforms,  chutes,  pens,  sorting  alleys,  scales,  running  water, 
feed,  etc.,  for  the  handling  of  live  stock  while  being  marketed.  The 
functions  of  a  stockyard  are  as  follows :  The  railroad  company  places 
a  car  at  the  platform,  thenar  door  is  opened  by  a  stockyard  company 
employee  and  the  stock  is  driven  from  the  car  into  the  unloading 
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chute  by  him.  The  stock  is  counted  from  the  chute  by  a  stockyard 
company  checking  clerk,  accurate  record  being  kept  of  same  and 
delivered  to  the  sales  pens  by  stockyard  company  employees.  At  this 
point  delivery  is  made' to  the  consignee,  the  stock  yard  company, 
with  the  exception  of  feeding,  not  again  handling  them  until  they 
are  placed  on  the  scale  for  weighing. 

The  scales  are  maintained  and  operated  by  the  stockyard  com- 
pany. The  stock  is  counted  off  the  scales  and  driven  to  holding 
pens,  where  it  is  cared  and  accounted  for  by  the  stockyard  company 
awaiting  disposition  of  the  buyer.  If  it  is  ordered  shipped  out, 
the  company  delivers  it  to  the  loading  chutes,  and  loads  it  into  the 
cars.  Accurate  record  as  to  inbound  count,  scale  count  and  outturn 
count  are  kept  by  the  stockyard  company,  they  being  responsible 
for  any  loss  or  mix  up  while  in  their  charge. 

The  stockyard  company  do  not  buy  or  sell  any  live  stock  except 
an  occasional  horse  for  their  own  use.  Neither  do  they  directly 
or  indirectly  control  any  buying  or  selling.  There  are  15  commis- 
sion firms  receiving  consignments  for  sale  at  Cincinnati  Union  Stock 
Yards.  Each  of  these  firms  maintain  an  organization  for  caring 
for  and  selling  the  different  classes  of  stock.  After  the  stockyard 
company  has  delivered  a  consignment  to  the  sales  pens,  the  commis- 
sion firms  order  the  amount  of  feed  wanted  from  the  stockyard 
company  and  when  the  stock  is  ready  for  sale  the  commission 
salesmen  take  the  buyers  to  their  pens  and  there  trade  upon  same, 
much  the  same  as  any  other  merchant  would  sell  his  goods,  both 
the  seller  and  the  buyer  driving  the,  best  bargain  possible.  Some- 
times the  consignment  is  sold  straight,  at  other  times  the  shipment 
is  sorted  as  to  grades.  When  sold  the  commission  man  delivers  the 
stock  to  the  scale,  at  which  point  it  changes  hands  and  the  stockyard 
company  again  takes  charge  of  same.  The  stockyard  company  are 
not  interested  financially  or  otherwise  in  any  of  the  commission 
firms  and  in  no  way  control  the  selling  price,  of  live  stock  sold  in 
the  stockyard. 

There  are  two  classes  of  buyers,  those  buying  direct  for  the  40 
slaughtering  establishments  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  30  of  whom 
have  Federal  inspection  and  10  city  inspection  and  the  3  order 
buying  firms,  buying  for  outside  concerns.  With  the  exception  of 
one.  firm  these  are  small  killing  establishments  not  doing  much 
business  outside  of  Cincinnati.  The  one  exception  is  the  Cincinnati 
Abattoir  Co.,  who  killed  last  year  about  150,000  cattle  and  500,000 
hogs,  a  large  percentage  of  which  was  bought  on  our  market.  The 
large  packers  have  no  slaughtering  establishments  in  Cincinnati  but 
buy  considerable  stock  on  our  market  through  the  order  buyers. 
We  also  have  speculators  on  our  market,  who  buy  stock  which  is 
suitable  for  feeders  and  stockers.  These  buyers  are  in  active  com- 
petition with  the  buyers  buying  for  killing  establishments  and  on 
orders.  The  stockyard  company  does  not  in  any  way  influence  the 
price  paid  for  the  live  stock  bought  at  the  stockyards. 

The  stockyard  company  operates  a  modern  office  building,  m 
which  are  located  the  offices  of  the  commission  firms,  telegraph  com- 
panies, and  post  office.  They  also  operate  and  maintain  a  first-class 
hotel  for  the  convenience  of  the  live-stock  shippers.    The  stockyard 
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company  derive  their  income  from  yardage,  loading,  unloading,  and 
weighing  cars,  sale  of  feed  and  bedding,  and  renting  offices. 

At  the  Cincinnati  Union  Stock  Yards  there  are  15  commission 
firms  doing  a  commission  business.  They  handle  stock  on  consign- 
ment for  country  shippers,  and  the  stockyards  company  does  not  in 
any  way  have  any  control  over  the  sale  of  the  stock.  As  I  have  said, 
there  are  in  Cincinnati  about  40  small  packing  concerns,  and  these 
small  packers  have  their  buyers  on  the  market  every  day,  in  active 
competition.  There  is  no  big  packer-  located  at  Cincinnati.  When 
I  say  big  packer  I  mean  of  the  five  about  whom  yoti  speak  at 
this  meeting.  But  they  buy  more  or  less  stock  in  our  market  in 
competition  with  the  smaller  buyer  when  our  prices  get  to  a  place 
where  they  think  they  can  come  there  and  buy  and  ship  to  their 
slaughterhouses  and  still  make  a  profit. 

The  stockyards  company  has  no  interest  in  these  small  packers; 
it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  what  they  buy  or  what  the  com- 
mission man  sells.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  packers 
have  to  buy  their  stock  either  at  our  market  or  at  some  other 
market  in  order  to  keep  going. 

Last  year  we  handled  at  the  Cincinnati  Union  Stock  Yards  about 
350,000  cattle,  1,500,000  hogs,  275,000  sheep,  and  18,000  horses  and 
mules,  as  well  as  98,000  calves.  The  largest  packer  we  have  at  Cin- 
cinnati, as  I  have  said,  is  the  Cincinnati  Abbattoir  Co.,  and  it  last 
year  killed  150,000  cattle,  56,000  hogs,  and  I  have  forgotten  how 
many  sheep  they  killed,  but  it  was  a  very  small  number.  These 
smaller  packers  of  whom  I.  spoke  sell  the  most  of  their  product  in 
Cincinnati.  The  Cincinnati  Abattoir  Co.  does  business  all  over  the 
country. 

I  might  add  that  the  Cincinnati  Union  Stock  Yards  is  an  open 
market.  A  shipper  can  come  in  and  offer  his  stock  and  if  he  doesn't 
sell  it  there  is  no  charge  except  for  the  feed  furnished  to  his  animals. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Do  you  claim  that  you  can  handle  that  just  as  well 
as  the  railroads  could  ? 

Mr.  Edmands.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Win  slow.  And  better? 

Mr.  Edmands.  Well,  I  believe  so.  We  believe  that  the  stockyards 
business  is  a  business  of  its  own.  It  has  been  testified  here  to-day 
that  the  principal  business  of  a  stockyards  company  is  to  handle 
stock  correctly  and  at  the  least  expense.  For  instance,  the  stock 
that  comes  into  our  market  in  the  morning  is  yarded,  fed  and  sold 
that  day,  or  the  great  majority  of  it  is  cleaned  up  every  day,  and  that 
is  the  end  of  it. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Is  your  company  entirely  separate  and  apart  from 
any  railroad  company? 

Mr.  Edmands.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Sweet.  And  have  the  packers  any  interest  in  your  company? 

Mr.  Edmands.  Not  a  dollar's  worth. 

Mr.  Sweet.  They  don't  own  any  stock  whatever  ? 

Mr.  Edmands.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  How  many  stockholders  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Edmands.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-six. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Where  do  they  reside? 

Mr.  Edmands.  Principally  in  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Have  you  control  of  the  switching  in  your  yards? 
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Mr.  Edmands.  No;  the  switching  at  the  yards  is  done  by  the 
B.  &  O.  road. 

Mr.  Sweet.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  that? 

Mr.  Edmands.  Nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Do  you  have  any  supervision  over  it? 

Mr.  Edmands.  Yes,  sir;  in  a  way.  The  railroad  companies  have  a 
,  yardmaster  located  at  the  stockyards  and  his  instructions  are  to' work 
along  with  us,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  they  generally  do  that  way. 

Mr.  Sweet.  You  purchase  considerable  hay,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Edmands.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  And  grain? 

Mr.  Edmands.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Do  you  have  any  fixed  price  for  the  hay  that  you  sell 
there  to  your  customers? 

Mr.  Edmands.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Do  you  fix  that  price  with  reference  to  the  market, 
whatever  you  may  obtain? 

Mr.  Edmands.  Well,  yes,  I  would  say  we  do.  At  the  present  time 
we  are  getting  $40  a  ton  for  hay  and  $2.25  a  bushel  for  corn.  The 
hay  we  pay  as  high  as  $35  a  ton  for,  and  we  are  paying  about  $30  a 
ton  now.    When  I  left  Cincinnati  corn  was  selling  at  $1.65  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Do  you  know  how  much  profit  you  make  on  hay  that 
you  handle  there? 

Mr.  Edmands.  No;  I  haven't  got  those  figures. 

Mr.  Sweet.  But  you  make  some  profit  ? 

Mr.  Edmands.  Oh,  yes.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  stockyards 
company  could  not  exist  on  the  profits  that  it  gets  out  of  yardage. 

Mr.  Sweet.  You  may  state  the  sources  of  your  profits. 

Mr.  Edmands.  From  yardage,  feeding  and  bedding,  and  rent  from 
our  exchange  building. 

Mr.  Sweet.  What  do  you  charge  for  yarding? 

Mr.  Edmands.  25  cents  for  cattle,  8  cents  for  hogs,  6  cents  for 
sheep,  and  15  cents  for  calves. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Are  there  any  packing  companies  located  right  near 
your  yards? 

Mr.  Edmands.  The  Cincinnati  Abattoir  Co. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Have  Swift  &  Co.,  and  Armour  &  Co.,  and  others,  any 
plant  there  ? 

Mr.  Edmands.  The  big  packers  have  no  plant  there.  There  are  40 
small  plants  there. 

Mr.  Sweet.  They  are  considered  independent  packers? 

Mr.  Edmands.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Is  there  a  rendering  plant  there  ? 

Mr.  Edmands.  There  are  two  rendering  plants  in  Cincinnati,  but 
neither  the  stockyards  company  nor  the  packers  have  any  interest  in 
them.  . 

Mr.  Sweet.  You  have  no  interest  whatever  in  the  rendering  plants' 

Mr.  Edmands.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Sweet.  They  come  £o  the  yard  and  get  the  dead  cattle  and  hogs 
and  have  them  taken  to  their  own  plants? 

Mr  Edmands.  They  do.  First  one  company  will  have  it  and  then 
the  other  one  will  have  it.  It  is  let  by  the  year  on  a  competitive  basis 
and  the  price  is  made  for  the  month.  They  generally  pay  about  20 
per  cent  of  the  price  of  grease  for  the  dead  animals. 
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Mr.  Sweet.  Well,  there  is  no  one  standing  between  you  and  the 
two  rendering  plants  that  you  have  there  as  to  the  price  you  pay? 

Mr.  Edmands.  No,  sir ;  in  fact,  one  rendering  plant  that  has  it  now 
has  had  the  contract  for  the  last  three  consecutive  years.  It  bid  more 
than  the  other  concern. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Do  the  large  packing  concerns  have  their  buyers  in 
your  yards:? 

Mr.  Edmands.  They  buy  through  the  order  buyers.  We  have  order 
buyers  at  the  stockyards  who  buy  for  outside  concerns. 

Mr.  Sweet.  An  order  buyer  is  a  commission  man  or  commission 
firm? 

Mr.  Edmands.  It  is  the  commission  firm,  but  instead  of  selling 
stock  they  buy  stock.    They  just  turn  it  around. 

Mr.  Sweet.  And  they  buy  stock  there  for  feeders,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Edmands.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  And  those  feeders  go  to  the  men  feeding  them,  to  the 
farmer? 

Mr.  Edmands.  Those  buyers  of  course  are  in  active  competition 
with  the  packers.  There  are  certain  grades  of  cattle  that  both  can 
use  and  the  one  that  bids  the  most  will  get  them. 

Mr.  Sweet.  The  cattle  that  go  through  your  yards,  where  do  they 
come  from  largely? 

Mr.  Edmands.  92  per  cent  of  our  cattle  are  received  from  within 
a  radius  of  150  miles. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Do  any  come  from  up  in  the  Mississippi  Valley? 

Mr.  Edmands.  Very  little.  They  come  principally  from  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Now,  all  these  packing  concerns  have  their  buyers 
there  at  your  yard  ? 

Mr.  Edmands.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Do  you  know  whether  the  market  price  at  Cincinnati 
has  any  reference  to  the  market  price  for  stock  at  Chicago,  and  at 
Indianapolis,  and  at  other  places? 

Mr.  Edmands.  The  present  price  of  hogs  is  fixed  by  the  hog  con- 
trol committee,  but  as  a  general  rule  I  think  all  markets  are  based 
upon  Chicago. 

Mr.  Sweet.  You  have  an  open  market  there  ? 

Mr.  Edmands.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Are  you  opposed  to  this  bill  ?  s 

Mr.  Edmands.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  What  particular  feature  of  the  bill  are  you  op- 
posed to  ? 

Mr.  Edmands.  Well,  I  do  not  believe  the  yards,  I  means  the  stock- 
yards, can  be  run  by  the  Government  any  better  than  they  are  being 
run  by  private  owners.  And  we  are  afraid  under  the  license  fea- 
tures of  this  bill  it  will  be  made  very  drastic,  so  much  so  as  to  put 
us-  out  of  business.     There  might  be  such  a  thing  possible. 

Mr.  Sweet.  You  feel  that  after  war  conditions  have  passed  away 
and  business  resumes  its  former  course,  that  no  legislation  is  neces- 
sary here  in  regard  to  marketing  live  stock  ? 

Mr.  Edmands.  I  do  not  believe  there  is,  no,  except  possibly  along 
the  line  testified  to  this  morning  that  probably  the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets would  be  a  great  help  in  educating  farmers  about  the  grades  of 
stock  to  raise  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
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Mr.  Sweet.  And  for  the  purpose  of  not  only  raising  them,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  marketing  them  and  delivering  them  ? 

Mr.  Edmands.  That  is  true,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sweet.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

Mr.  Win  slow.  Does  anybody  else  wish  to  be  heard  this  evening? 
As  I  hear  no  response,  I  will  now  declare  the  hearing  as  to  the  in- 
dependent packers  closed. 

(And,  at  5  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned 
Until  tomorrow  morning  at  10.30  o'clock.) 

(The  following  statements,  memorials,  and  telegrams,  are  inserted 
as  a  part  of  the  hearing  by  direction  of  the  committee:) 

STATEMENT  MALE  BY  F.  J.  HAGENBARTH,  OF  SPENCER,  IDAHO, 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  WOOL  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION, 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE OF  THE  HOUSE  IN  REFERENCE  TO  H.  R.  13324,  AND 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  OF  THE 
SENATE  IN  REFERENCE  TO  SENTE  BILL  5248. 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  These  two  bills  purport  "  to  provide  transporta- 
tion, storage,  and  marketing  facilities  for,  and  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  States  in,  live  stock,  meats  and  other  products  derived 
from  live  stock."  I  am  opposed  to  the  enactment  into  law  of  this  bill 
from  a  fundamental  disbelief  in  governmental  activity  in  private 
affairs  beyond  that  degree  which  expediency  or  necessity  makes  im- 
perative. Experience  has  demonstrated  that  private  initiative,  sur- 
rounded by  proper  and  natural  factors  of  competition,  will  bring  the 
greatest  results  in  any  given  undertaking.  The  minute  that  the 
gates  of  politics  are  thrown  open  and  a  swarm  of  politicians  settle 
upon  any  business  enterprise,  from  that  moment  on  its  doom  is 
sealed.  No  interest  can  be  of  necessity  as  keen  in  any  business  as  the 
interest  which  the  owner  of  that  business  will  feel  in  it.  _  The  old 
adage  "What  is  every  man's  business  is  no  man's  business"  is 
peculiarly  applicable. 

Every  step  which  is  taken  by  the  Government  toward  interference 
or  control  or  operation  of  private  industry  is  just  another  step 
closer  to  radical  socialism.  While  it  is  true,  as  has  been  urged,  that 
on  the  one  hand  the  untrammeled  activities  of  large  enterprises 
which  have  reached  almost  the  proportions  of  monopolies,  and  which 
are  sometimes  without  conscience,  will  ultimately  develop  a  social- 
istic spirit  if  not  curbed,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  signify 
that  socialism  will  be  prevented  if  the  Government  itself  goes  into 
the  business  in  question,  because  by  this  act  we  have  immediately  de- 
veloped socialism  itself.  . 

The  function  of  Government  is  to  govern  the  doing  of  things,  and 
not  the  performance  by  the  Government  of  the  thing  that  is  being 
done.    In  other  words,  we  govern;  we  do  not  do. 

It  is  proposed  by  this  bill  to  tear  apart  the  present  splendid  or- 
ganizations which  no  one  will  deny  have  been  efficient,  constructive, 
and  great  factors  in  our  national  development,  and  immediately  alter 
having  disorganized  these  present  concerns  we  propose,  through  the 
terms  of  this  bill,  to  create  other  corporations  which  will  do  identi- 
cally the  same  things  that  the  present  concerns  are  now  doing. 
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.  There  can  be  no  hope  that  greater  efficiency  will  be  developed 
through  any  governmental  agencies  for  the  handling  and  distribution 
of  fresh  meats  than  are  now  being  accomplished  by  the  packers  them- 
selves. On  the  contrary,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  judging 
from  past  experience  in  other  lines  of  endeavor,  that  there  must  be  a 
great  falling  down  in  the  effectiveness  from  an  industrial  standpoint, 
through  the  Government's  handling  of  this  business. 

There  does  seem  to  be,  however,  a  feeling  that  certain  unjust  prac- 
tices have  been  indulged  in  by  the  so-called  big  packers.  This  may  or 
may  not  be  true.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  most  urgent  in 
its  statements  and  submits  what  purports  to  be  absolute  proofs  that 
the  packers  have  been  and  are  now  indulging  in  unethical  business 
methods.  On  the  other  hand,  the  packers  and  their  friends  disclaim 
the  truth  of  these  statements.  They  claim  they  have  proofs  at  hand 
which  will  disprove  the  changes  made  by  the  commission.  Again,  this 
may  or  may  not  be  true.  Whether  the  packers  have  or  have  not  un- 
fairly dominated  the  industrial  situation  as  regards  the  purchasing, 
killing,  and  distribution  of  meat  and  other  products,  and  whether 
or  not  they  have  indulged  in  unethical  business  principles,  the  fact 
still  remains  that  they  are  potentially  able  under  present  conditions 
to  do  these  things  and  such  a  possibility  should  undoubtedly  be 
curbed. 

No  man  can  say  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  any  industrial  com- 
bination in  the  United  States  should  have  unrestrained  power  to 
dominate  in  that  industry.  Human  nature  is  too  frail  to  permit  of 
such  a  risk. 

However,  the  cure  for  this  state  of  affairs  does  not  consist,  in  my 
judgment,  in  applying  the  medkines  prescribed  by  this  bill.  We  are 
simply  transferring  from  one  set  of  individuals  to  another  the  iden- 
tical powers  and  possibilities  complained  of.  There  seems  to  be  a 
middle  way  which  can  be  pursued  and  which,  while  taking  advantage 
of  all  the  past  achievements  of  these  great  packing  concerns,  will  not 
assume  the  risk  of  their  disorganization  and  destruction  at  the  hands 
of  experimental  politicians.  In  my  judgment,  the  key  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  is  "  governmental  supervision  "  and  not  "  Gov- 
ernment control "  or  "  Government  operation  "  or  "  Government  own- 
ership "  of  any  one  of  the  activities  set  forth  to  be  taken  over  by  the 
Government  under  the  terms  of  this  bill. 

I  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  raising,  handling,  and  ship- 
ping of  live  stock  in  a  large  way  for  the  past  25  or  30  years.  I 
have  developed  a  very  large  acquaintance  among  live  stock  men, 
extending  from  Texas  to  Oregon,  and  from  lower  California  to  Min- 
nesota. During  the  past  few  years,  the  last  two  years  especially,  I 
have  felt  a  keen  interest  in  the  questions  proposed  to  be  settled  by 
this  bill ;  not  an  academic  interest  but  a  vital  interest  prompted  by 
my  own  personal  fortune  which  is  wrapped  up  in  the  live  stock  in- 
dustry. 

I  have  talked  to  hundreds  of  stockmen,  producers  and  feeders  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  and  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  not  to  exceed  1 
out  of  10  of  these  men  are  in  favor  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  nor 
are  they  in  favor  of  Government  control  of  any  of  the  commercial 
agencies  now  being  exercised  by  the  packers  in  the  handling  of  their 
products.  I  do  find,  however,  among  them  that  fully  90  per  cent 
are  in  favor  of  "  Government  supervision." 
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Some  have  expressed  themselves  as  ardent  champions  of  the  pack- 
ers, who  see  nothing  wrong  with  what  they  have  done.  Others  feel 
that  they  have  been  greatly  injured  by  the  packers.  Others  of  a 
philosophical  turn  of  mind  do  not  seem  to  have  been  disturbed  one 
way  or  the  other,  but  practically  all  are  a  unit  in  demanding  that 
"  Government  supervision  "  be  secured  in  some  manner,  and  probably 
all  give  as  one  of  the  reasons  therefor  "  in  order  that  this  eternal  hub- 
bub and  disturbance  in  the  meat  business  and  these  attacks  against 
the  packers,  whether  right  or  wrong,  which  are  reflected  back  into 
our  business  as  producers  may  be  put  a  stop  to."  In  other  words,  the 
producer  wants  peace. 

For  nearly  20  years  now  there  has  been  a  periodical  recrudescence 
of  this  discussion.  One  investigation  has  no  sooner  been  ended  than 
another  has  been  begun.  In  my  own  judgment,  the  present  agita- 
tion has  been  largely  the  product  of  too  much  lawyers. 

A  committee  of  sane  men,  representative  of  the  various  classes  of 
live  stock  producers,  sitting  down  in  conference  with  like  commit- 
tees selected  from  among  the  packers,  and  a  further  committee  rep- 
resenting consumers,  all  sane,  level-headed  business  men,  pursuing 
ordinary  business  methods,  within  90  days  could  have  settled  this 
whole  controversy  to  the  eminent  satisfaction  of  the  producer,  the 
packer,  and  the  consumer.  As  matters  now  stand,  passions  have  been 
generated,  criminations  and  recriminations  have  been  exercised,  and 
the  main  facts  that  are  sought  and  the  main  things  that  are  to  be 
done  have  been  practically  lost  sight  of. 

I  am  not  worried  about  what  happens  to  the  packers  except 
through  a  sense  of  inherent  American  justice,  but  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned as  to  the  effect  of  the  present  agitation  and  present  proposals 
on  the  live  stock  business,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  consumer. 

An  intelligent  producer  must  realize  that  his  fate  is  wrapped  up  iD 
the  attitude  toward  him  of  his  ultimate  consumer,  and,  when  con- 
sumers are  led  constantly  to  believe  that  they  are  being  robbed  by  the 
packers,  this 'resentment  is  bound  to  reach  back  through  the  packer 
to  the  producer  via  the  avenue  of  lessened  consumption  and  lower 
prices. 

So  much  for  fundamentals  and  generalities.  I  would  now  like  to 
be  permitted  to  discuss  in  detail  some  of  the  proposals  contained  in 
the  bill  itself.  These  we  will  consider  in  order  as  they  are  proposed 
in  the  bill. 

Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the  methods  of  handling  meat 
products  and  live  stock  on  foot  30  or  40  years  ago  know  that  the  serv- 
ice given  by  railroads  was  far  from  satisfactory.  About  25  years  ago 
I  personally  called  upon  the  packers  in  Chicago,  urging  in  the  cause 
of  better  live  stock  transportation  for  the  benefit  of  the  producer  and 
the  bettering  of  market  conditions  that  they  purchase  and  equip  addi- 
tional cars  independent  of  the  railroads,  not  only  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  live  stock  but  for  the  distribution  of  meats  after  slaughter  and 
packing.    The  producer  felt  that  his  best  interests  could  be  served  in 

this  way.  ,    .  ,.,.  „ 

It  has  always  been  a  difficult  matter  to  bring  even  competitive  rail- 
roads to  understand  the  perishable  nature  of  live  stock  and  its  prod- 
ucts This  lack  of  understanding  has  been  the  source  of  constant  fric- 
tion and  accumulation  of  damage  suits  against  the  railroads  by  the 
shippers  of  live  stock.    The  packers,  of  course,  were  very  familiar 
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with  the  perishability  phase  of  the  business  and  were  ultimately  pre- 
vailed upon  as  incident  to  their  own  advantage  to  provide  the  best 
possible  equipment. 

Since  that  time  the  numbers  of  fully  equipped  cars  for  both  the 
handling  of  live  stock  and  the  finished  product  which  have  been 
bought  or  leased  by  the  packers  run  up  into  the  thousands.  The  use 
of  these  cars  by  the  packers,  through  the  railroads,  has  been  of  untold 
benefit  to  the  producer  of  live  stock  as  well  as  to  the  consumer. 

The  present  bill  proposes  simply  to  take  away  from  the  packers  the 
privilege  of  owning  or  handling  cars  of  this  nature,  and  for  the  Presi- 
dent "  to  operate  for  the  United  States  as  common  carriers,  through 
such  agency  or  agencies  as  he  may  designate  all  stock  cars,  refrigera- 
tor cars,  and  especially  equipped  cars  acquired  for  the  United  States 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

Had  the  bill  stated  that  it  was  proposed  to  surround  the  use  of  such 
packer-owned  cars  with  such  safeguards,  either  through  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  or  through  some  other  adequate  agency, 
as  would  prevent  their  improper  use  for  noncompetitive  purposes  by 
the  packers,  and  had  the  bill  further  proposed  to  compel  the  railroads 
to  furnish  additional  cars,  both  for  transportation  of  live  stock  and 
meat,  in  order  to  increase  marketing  facilities,  then  we  would  have 
had  constructive  legislation  which  would  benefit  both  the  producer 
and  the  consumer. 

Instead  of  this,  we  have  a  proposition  to  tear  down  a  highly  effi- 
cient and  organized  system  which,  as  now  administered,  is  fruitful 
of  great  benefit  to  the  live-stock  industry,  and  to  set  up  in  its  stead 
a  politically  operated  organization,  the  fruits  of  which  we  are 
utterly  unable  to  predict.'  To  say  the  least,  such  action  would  be 
highly  experimental,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  either  rhyme 
or  reason  in  the  proposal  as  now  made  by  the  bill.  Adequate  regula- 
tion and  supervision  will  control  any  evils  that  may  exist. 

As  to  packer  ownership  of  stockyards,  there  seems  to  be  a  division 
of  sentiment  among  live-stock  men.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  such 
division  of  sentiment  in  the  matter  of  opposition  to  Government 
ownership  or  control  of  stockyards.  The  packers  themselves  dis- 
claim any  desire  to  retain  their  ownership  in  these  yards  and  have 
repeatedly  stated  that  if  thought  desirable  by  the  Government  or  live- 
stock interests  they  will  be  perfectly  willing  to  surrender  any  stock- 
yard interests  that  they  now  have.  They,  however,  make  this  one 
proviso  that  guarantees  of  some  nature  should  be  given  that  service 
rendered  by  stockyards  should  be  kept  up  to  the  present  high  stand- 
ard of  efficiency. 

Here,  again,  in  the  operation  of  stockyards  comes  into  play  the 
specific  knowledge  inherent  to  the  business  of  meat  packing  as  to 
the  perishability  of  live  stock.  The  packer  is  keenly  interested  from 
selfish  motives  in  having  live  stock  handled  with  the  maximum  of 
dispatch  and  minimum  of  abuse.  This,  for  the  reason  that  the 
better  the  condition  in  which  the  animal  goes  into  the  slaughtering 
pen  the  better  will  be  the  meat  product  derived  therefrom. 

There  can  be  no  objection  to  compelling  the  packers  to  surrender 
their  present  ownerships  in  stockyards,  but  there  is  serious  objec- 
tion to  the  turning  over  of  stockyards  operation  to  any  governmental 
agency  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  must  be  politically 
controlled  and  subject  to  the  same  criticism  as  are  most  governmental 
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controlled  or  operated  businesses.  Here,  again,  the  interests  of  the 
live-stock  shipper,  and  the  consumer  as  well,  can  be  seriously  injured. 

There  need  not  be  much  alarm  over  this  question.  The  proper 
thing  for  the  Government  to  do  is  to  compel  all  stockyards  to  operate 
subject  to  supervision,  under  the  provisions  of  which  such  corpora- 
tions, however  owned,  must  be  operated  solely  and  strictly  with  a 
view  to  efficiency  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  producer  as  well  as  the 
packer  himself.  A  bureau  set  up  under  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, for  instance,  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  can  readily  provide  super- 
visory machinery  to  make  such  a  law  highly  effective. 

The  ownership  of  stockyards  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  material. 
The  functions  performed  and  the  manner  of  performing  them  are 
vital.  To  substitute  a  new  ownership  for  stockyards,  in  my  judg- 
ment, would  not  cure  anything.  The  new  owners,  whether  govern- 
mental or  otherwise,  would  have  .to  learn  all  that  the  present  owners 
and  operators  of  stockyards  already  know,  and  there  certainly  is  no 
good  reason  for  such  a  process.  Supervision  or  regulation  is  what 
is  needed  and  not  change  of  ownership. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  President  is  "authorized  to  acquire  such 
cold-storage  and  freezing  plants  and  warehouses,  together  with  such 
adjuncts  and  appurtenances  of  the  same,  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  provide  facilities  for  the  operation  thereof  or  for 
the  storage  and  competitive  marketing  of  meats  or  other  products 
derived  in  whole  or  in  part  from  live  stock  or  from  the  slaughtering 
of  live  stock."  And,  further,  it  is  proposed  that  the  President  may 
operate  "  for  the  United  States  through  such  agency  or  agencies 
as  he  may  designate  all  storage  facilities  and  marketing  facilities 
acquired  for  the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

The  chief  argument  advanced  by  the  proponents  of  this  provision 
is  that  at  the  present  time  the  big  packers  alone  are  powerful  and  rich 
enough  to  own  their  own  distributing  and  marketing  facilities 
throughout  the  country,  and  that  the  small  packer,  being  unable 
to  provide  such  facilities,  is,  therefore,  not  a  competitive  factor  in 
the  meat  business  and  that  he  is  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of 
proper  distribution  of  his  products.  This  being  the  case,  and  it  being 
the  desire  of  the  Government  to  help  such  small  independent  packers, 
and  incidentallv  to  benefit  the  consumer  by  providing  additional  com- 
petition, therefore  it  would  appear  that  the  proper  procedure  would 
be  to  construct  or  cause  to  be  constructed  additional  storage,  ware- 
house, and  marketing  facilities  for  the  general  use  of  those  so  de- 
siring. 

It  certainly  will  not  help  anything,  at  the  present  time,  to  take 
away  from  the  packers  their  branch  houses  and  distributing  agencies, 
which  no  one  will  deny  are  being  operated  on  the  highest  plane  of 
economic  efficiency,  and  to  turn  these  same  facilities  over  into  ex- 
perimental hands.  . 

The  packers  having  a  very  large  financial  interest  at  stake  and 
being  accountable  to  the  public  for  a  sound  and  palatable  product 
must,  of  necessity,  give  the  utmost  care  to  the  handling  of  their 

The  proper  marketing  of  meats  contains  inherently  the  reward 
for  all  of  the  processes  that  have  gone  before  in  their  production. 
The  proper  marketing  of  meat  represents  the  efforts  of  the  producer 
on  the  western  plains  and  the  feeder  on  the  farms.    Meat  must  pay 
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the  bills  to  the  railroads  for  transportation  from  points  of  production 
to  the  stockyards;  it  must  pay  the  packer  for  his  slaughtering  and 
distribution,  and  it  must  finally  be  delivered  to  the  consumer  in  such 
a  condition  that  he  is  not  only  satisfied  but  keen  and  anxious  to  pur- 
chase more. 

Any  proposal  which  is  made  that  may  possibly  disturb  the  pres- 
ent highly  efficient  methods  of  distributing  fresh  meats  is  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  producer  and  loss  to  the  consumer. 

There  is  no  occasion  whatever  for  experiment.  Such  constructive 
legislation  as  may  be  necessary  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter. 
The  provision  as  to  governmental  storage  and  marketing  as  con- 
tained in  this  bill,  in  my  judgment,  is  utterly  destructive  and  has  no 
merit  whatever.  To  provide  additional  marketing  facilities  for  the 
smaller  packers  and  to  enlarge  competition  is  a  reasonable  and  desir- 
able proposition. 

Section  3  of  this  bill  provides  that  "  all  persons,  partnerships^ 
associations,  or  corporations  engaged  in  the  operation  in  interstate 
commerce  of  stockyards  or  their  adjuncts,  appurtenances,  and  facili- 
ties hereinbefore  enumerated,  or  engaged  in  the  purchase,  manufac- 
ture, storage  or  sale  in  interstate  commmerce  of  live  stock  or  the 
products  derived  in  whole  or  in  part  from  live  stock,  or  the  slaughter- 
ing of  live  stock,  shall  operate  exclusively  under  license  issued  by 
the  President/'  This  provision  of  the  bill,  if  constructively  admin- 
istered, is  a  wise  one,  although  it  may  be  open  to  constitutional  objec- 
tion by  reason  of  being  class  legislation. 

Why  the  packer,  whether  large  or  small,  and  whether  directly  or 
indirectly  engaged  in  the  slaughtering  of  meats,  should  be  compelled 
to  operate  under  a  Federal  license,  and  other  lines  of  business  not 
be  compelled  so  to  do,  is  not  entirely  apparent.  A  bill  broad  enough 
in  its  provisions  to  authorize  the  President,  at  his  discretion,  and 
where  found  necessary,  to  compel  any  business  in  the  United  States 
operating  in  interstate  commmerce  to  take  out  a  license  might  be  a 
wise  enactment.  Under  the  provisions  of  such  a  bill,  bureaus  or 
commissions  could  be  set  up  under  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
which  would  exercise  supervisory  powers  over  the  packers  or  any 
other  line  of  business. 

As  a  producer  of  live  stock  I  feel  that  any  unreasonable  restric- 
tions or  limitations  which  are  placed  upon  the  packer  must  ultimately 
be  reflected  back  into  the  business  of  live  stock  production ;  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  live  stock  I  have  felt  that  our  industry  owes  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  so-called  great  packers.  They  have  made  it  pos- 
sible to  save  and  to  utilize  to  the  uttermost  farthing  the  fullest  value 
of  our  product,  although  we  may  not  have  received  at  all  times  our 
fair  proportion  of  such  savings. 

We  have  had  complaints,  and  still  have  complaints.  They  are 
not  so  great  in  my  mind  however,  as  to  be  only  curable  at  the  risk  of 
utterly  disorganizing  and  tearing  apart  these  great  meat  packing 
industries.  I  feel  that  the  bigger  and  the  more  efficient  the  packer 
is  the  greater  will  be  the  reward  to  the  producer  for  his  labor  and  the 
cheaper  will  meats  be  conveyed  to  the  consumer. 
•  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  objections  urged  by  many  to  the 
packers  going  into  other  lines  of  business.  The  more  money  they 
can  make  through  their  highly  organized  machines  the  less  will  be 
the  overhead  burden  on  the  meat  end  of  the  business,  the  greater 
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the  price. received  by  the  live-stock  producer,  and  the  cheaper  the 
meat  to  the  consumer.  It  is  certainly  inconsistent  to  urge  as  an 
argument  that  the  packer,  by  dealing  in  canned  goods  or  other  lines 
of  merchandise,  interferes  with  the  profits  of  others  engaged  in  the 
same  line  of  industry.  By  this  process  of  reasoning  we  are  striv- 
ing to  prove  that  by  eliminating  competition  we  are  increasing  it. 
The  more  competition  we  can  have  in  this  country  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  distribution  of  food  products  the  better  for  the  producer 
and  the  consumer.  These  are  after  all  the  chief  things  to  be 
considered. 

I  have  personally  urged  upon  the  great  packers  that  they  should 
go  even  a  step  further;  that  instead  of  restricting  themselves  to  the 
ownership  and  maintenance  of  branch  houses  for  wholesale  distribu- 
tion throughout  the  country,  they  should  go  into  the  retail  business 
and  sell  meat  to  the  public  for  that  reasonable  price  at  which  it  could 
be  sold.  Instead  of  this  attainable  reasonable  price,  the  consumer 
is  to-day  being  compelled,  by  our  unscientific  retailing  system,  to  pay 
nearly  twice  the  real  value  of  the  meat  which  he  needs. 

From  the  statement  of  Swift  &  Co.  issued  in  Chicago  on  January 
9, 1919, 1  find  that  the  margin  of  profit  for  the  past  year  in  the  meat 
departments  was  2.04  per  cent  on  the  turnover,  which  is  about  £  cent 
per  pound  before  paying  taxes  or  interest  on  borrowed  money.  I 
doubt  if  many  business  concerns  in  the  United  States  can  make  a 
better  showing  of  labor  so  proficiently  performed  on  so  small  a  mar- 
gin of  profit.  Over  a  period  of  seven  years,  .from  1912  until  1918, 
Swift  &  Co.,  who  are  the  largest  slaughterers  of  sheep  and  lambs 
among  the  great  packers,  handled  many  millions  of  sheep  and  lambs 
at  an  average  earning  of  16.3  cents  per  head.  We  could  not  ask 
this  service  to  be  performed  for  any  less.  For  the  mere  yardage 
and  commission  on  the  sale  of  our  sheep  and  lambs  we  are  paying 
practically  as  much. 

Sometimes  it  would  appear  that  the  present  bill  is  the  outgrowth 
of  a  lesire  to  punish  the  packers  for  past  sins  rather  than  for  pres- 
ent delinquencies.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  25  years  ago  the 
packers  were  indulging  in  unethical  business  methods.  However,  we 
must  remember  that  at  that  same  period  American  business  ethics 
were  not  on  the  same  plane  as  they  are  to-day.  Other  business  men 
during  those  years  likewise  indulged  in  unethical  practices.  The 
awakening  of  public  consience  during  the  past  generation  has  fortu- 
nately done  away  with  this  state  of  affairs.  In  many  instances 
legislation  has  made  it  imperative. 

We  have  been  making  progress  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  continue  to  do  so,  but  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the 
methods  proposed  by  this  bill  are  not  following  the  proper  pro- 
cedure. I  consider  the  bill  destructive  rather  than  constructive.  In 
the  main  it  is  socialistic  rather  than  supervisory. 

I  desire  to  repeat  that  while  I  have  not  been  convinced  so  far  by 
the  evidence  presented  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report, 
such  as  I  have  been  privileged  to  see,  or  from  other  sources,  that  these 
great  concerns  have  been  guilty  of  the  practices  with  which  they 
have  been  charged,  yet  I  feel  that  such  things  can  come  about  and 
that  as  a  preventive  reasonable  Government  supervision  is  neces- 
sary.   Let  us  learn  to  walk  before  we  attempt  to  run.    If  Govern- 
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ment  supervision  fails,  then  we  can  step  over  into  Government  con- 
trol and  finally  take  the  fatal  jump  into  socialism  and  try  Govern- 
ment ownership. 

Chicago,  III.,  January  25,  1919. 
Hon.  Thetits  W.  Sims, 

Chairman  of  Initerstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

Souse  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  We  have  your  kind  favor  of  January  22,  suggesting  that  if  we 
would  furnish  a  typewritten  statement  of  our  position  on  the  "  Sims  bill  "  (H.  R. 
13324),  you  would  have  it  printed  in  the  hearing  as  our  statement  concerning 
the  proposed  lengislation. 

The  Independent  Packing  Co.,  of  which  the  writer  is  president,  is  an  Illinois 
corporation,  organized  March  17,  1905,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $125,000,  and  in- 
creased from  time  to  time,  the  capital  stock  now  being  $500,000. 

From  its  inception,  the  corporation  has  engaged  in  the  general  meat  pack- 
ing business  and  has  been  located  during  all  of  that  time  at  Forty-first  and 
Halsted  streets,  Chicago,  within  one  block  of  the  Union  Stockyards,  but  not 
within  the  stockyards  proper. 

We  are  entirely  independent  packers,  having  no  connection  of  any  kind  with 
the  five  large  packers,  or  with  any  other  packing  organizations,  the  business 
being  controlled  entirely  by  the  writer  and  his  family. 

Our  business  has  grown  constantly  from  the  beginning,  and  is  best  shown 
by  the  increase  of  sales  from  a  little  over  $2,000,000  in  1906  to  more  than 
$26,000,000  in  1918,  each  year  having  shown  a  substantial  increase. 

We  conduct  a  general  meat  packing  business,  buying  our  hogs  and  cattle 
in  the  open  market,  slaughtering,  cutting,  and  e-uring  them  in  our  own  plant, 
and  marketing  the  finished  product  ourselves,  through  our  agents,  brokers,  and 
branches.  We  make  practically  all  of  our  purchases  of  cattle  and  hogs  in 
the  Chicago  market. 

In  our  experience  covering  the  last  13  years  we  have  never  had  any  diffi- 
culty whatsoever  in  purchasing  in  the  open  market  what  cattle  and  hogs  we 
wanted.  We  purchased  last  year  over  350,000  hogs  and  over  67,000  cattle  in 
this  way,  and  our  experience  since  our  business  began  has  been  entirely  satis- 
factory. 

The  writer  has  had  over  40  years'  experience  in  the  stockyards  market 
in  Chicago.  During  all  of  those  years,  he  has  never  found  conditions  such 
as  to  prevent  free,  open  and  competitive  purchase  of  live  stock  in  the  Union 
Stockyards.  The  small  packer  is  in  no  way  handicapped  in  making  his  pur- 
chases at  the  Union  Stock  Yards.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  being  unhampered  by 
the  necessity  of  observing  conditions  at  all  other  markets,  and  being  able  to 
secure  all  his  requirements  in  one  market,  he  has  a  considerable  advantage 
over  the  buyer  for  the  large  packer,  who  is  limited  as  to  selection  and  restricted 
by  the  necessity  of  being  governed  by  conditions  all  over  the  country,  where 
similar  purchases  are  being  made  for  the  benefit  of  his  house. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  the  existence  of  the  large  packer  to-day  has 
not  interfered  with  the  organization,  operation  or  growth  of  small  independent 
packers.  This  is  proven  not  only  by  our  own  experience,  but  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  at  least  twelve  good-sized,  substantial,  independent  packers  in  Chi- 
cago, all  doing  a  large  substantial  business,  in  direct  competition  with  the 
large  packers.  All  of  these  independent  packers  have  gone  into  business  dur- 
ing the  last  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  and  practically  all  of  them  have  shown  a 
substantial  growth  to  the  present  time. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  pending  bill,  because  in  its  last  analysis,  it  means 
Government  operation  or  control.  With  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  Gov- 
ernment operation  or  control  cannot  be  separated  from  politics..  The  packing 
business,  whether  conducted  by  the  small  or  the  large  packer,  operates  always 
on  a  small  margin  of  profit,  and  its  profit  and  growth  are  dependent  entirely 
on  efficient  operation,  and  we  believe  that  we  are  not  unfair,  in  saying  that 
Government  operation  or  control  has  never  brought  with  it,  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical administration.  We  believe  that  the  small  packer  will  be  better  off 
if  the  stockyards  are  conducted  efficiently  as  at  present,  and  free  from  poli- 
tics and  changes  in  Administrations. 

We  are  also  opposed  to  the  bill,  because  present  conditions  at  the  stock- 
yards are  unobjectionable,  and  have  never  retarded  the  growth  of  the  small 
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packer,  nor  prevented  Mm  from  securing  free  and  untrammeled  purchases  of 
whatever  live  stock  he  needed. 

We  are  also  opposed  to  the  bill,  because  we  do  not  believe  that  the  steps 
proposed  will  bring  about  the  objects  claimed  by  those  favoring  the  bill. 

The  question  of  refrigeration  is,  of  course,  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
the  packing  business  to  the  small  packer  as  well  as  to  the  large.  The  rail- 
roads have,  never  been  able  to  furnish  sufficient  refrigerator  cars,  which  has 
forced  the  packer  to  build  his  own  cars.  This  has  been  our  own  experience. 
We  own  100  refrigerator  cars,  which  we  use  for  our  own  business,  and  which 
we  purchased,  simply  because  the  railroads  were  unable  to  furnish  us  suffi- 
cient refrigeration.  The  taking  over  of  refrigerator  cars  by  the  Government 
would  not  help  us.  We  would  again  simply  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  third  party 
for  cars,  with  no  chance  of  securing  any,  unless  the  Government  took  them 
away  from  the  large  packer  and  gave  them  to  us.  In  either  case  the  industry 
suffers. 

There  are  not  now  sufficient  refrigerator  cars  for  both  the  large  and  the 
small  packers,  and  if  any  of  the  small  packers  can  not  afford  to  purchase 
refrigerator  cars  as  we  have,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  to  enable  all 
small  packers  to  be  able  to  do  their  own  shipping,  then  the  correct  solution 
would  be  for  the  Government  to  build  refrigerator  cars  for  the  small  packer, 
put  him  on  the  same  basis  with  his  competitor  who  has  cars,  so  far  as  trans- 
portation and  refrigeration  cars  are  concerned. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  at  all  times  that  meat  products  are  the  most 
perishable  of  all  foodstuffs.  Refrigeration  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  proper 
distribution,  and  refrigeration  must  be  had  constantly,  from  the  time  of  kill- 
ing until  the  meat  reaches  the  retailer.  This  means  refrigeration  at  the  plant, 
refrigerator  cars,  and  refrigeration  in  the  branch  house  markets,  for  with- 
out proper  refrigeration  at  every  stage,  the  spoiling  of  meats  will  result, 
with  a  corresponding  loss  to  that  extent  of  meat  food  products.  Anything, 
therefore,  that  tends  to  interfere,  delay,  or  inconvenience  the  packer  in  re- 
frigeration facilities  simply  means  that  much  waste  and  loss,  both  to  the 
packer  and  to  the  consumer.  Regardless  of  anything  else,  everyone  will 
admit  that  the  distribution  of  meat  products  throughout  the  country,  by  the 
packers,  both  large  and  small,  has  been  handled  at  a  maximum  of  efficiency 
at  all  times,  and  this  is  attributable,  in  a  large  degree,  to  the  fact  that  re- 
frigeration facilities  have  been  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  both  the  railroads 
and  the  Government. 

We  also  direct  your  attention  to  the  extreme  care  necessary  in  preparing 
refrigeration  of  cars.  The  mixture  of  salt  and  ice  must  be  prepared  in  certain 
proportions,  and  unless  the  entire  process  is  carefully  handled,  and  provides 
the  proper  refrigeration,  spoilage  results.  It  has  been  our  experience  that 
with  all  the  care  and  vigilance  which  we  ourselves  use  in  preparing  this 
refrigeration,  cars  will  very  often  arrive  at  their  destination  with  the  meats 
not  quite  in  the  best  condition.  The  consignee  immediately  sets  up  a  claim  of 
spoliation,  the  packer  is  faced  with  the  alternative  of  letting  the  consignee 
fix  his  own  price,  or  if  he  refuses  such  price,  spoliation  continues,  and  ends 
in  condemnation  by  the  Government  or  municipal  inspector.  If,  therefore, 
refrigeration  were  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  packers,  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Governmental  agencies,  the  danger  of  such  conditions  would  be 
greatly  magnified  and  the  resulting  loss  to  everybody  concerned  correspond- 
ingly increased.  This  also  demonstrates  the  extremely  perishable  character  of 
our  product,  the  necessity  for  prompt  sale,  and  disposition,  and  the  difficulty 
of  any  agreement  in  advance  on  prices  of  fresh  meats,  under  the  many,  varied, 
and  changeable  conditions.  ,„,,.,.,.,  „.  » 

The  volume  of  profit  on  meats,  whether  handled  by  the  large  or  the  small 
packer  is  very  small.  There  is  no  commodity  to-day  which  is  handled  on  so 
small  a  margin  of  profit,  in  any  line  of  manufacture.  This  has  been  made 
possible  only  by  the  fact  that  the  by-products  can  be  utilized^ by  the  packer 
in  many  different  ways,  but  even  by-products  can  not  be  profitably  or  prop- 
erly handled  to  any  great  extent,  unless  a  large  volume  can  be  created.  If, 
therefore?  the  price  of  meat  to  the  consumer  is  to  be  kept  within  reasonable 
bounds  and  the  packer  continue  to  do  business  on  a  small  margin  of  profit, 
°Ce  volume  must  be  handled  at  all  times,  so  that  the  by-products  may 
be  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  both  packer  and  consumer  The  tremendous 
volume  handled  by  the  large  packers  and  the  proportionately  large  volume  of 
the  small mckers7  if  continued,  will  therefore  be  the  best  assurance  of  maxi- 
mum Xrn!  to the  producer  of  live  stock,  and  minimum  prices  to  the  consumer. 
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The  packing  business  is  the  most  sensitive  business  in  the  world.  No  business 
requires  so  much  capital,  as  live  stock  must  be  paid  for  immediately  on  pur- 
chase, in  cash.  No  business  is  handled  in  such  tremendous  volume  and  upon 
so  small  a  margin  of  profit.  No  business  is  handled  so  efficiently  and  econom- 
ically, and  no  business  has  made  a  more  enviable  record  in  supplying  the 
armies,  navies,  and  civil  population  of  our  country  and  its  allies,  and  the 
neutral  peoples  of  the  world  during  the  recent  emergency.  Nevertheless,  instead 
of  the  sympathetic  cooperation,  the  industry  has  been  exposed  to  continued 
agitation  and  attacks  of  governmental  agencies  and  agitators.  While  these 
attacks  have  apparently  been  directed  at  the  large  packers,  they  have  hurt  the 
small  packer  as  well.  The  entire  industry  has  been  kept  in  a  continual  state 
of  ferment  and  uncertainty,  and  market  conditions  continually  and  seriously 
disturbed,  and  often  on  the  verge  of  panic.  The  consumer  also  is  misled,  becomes 
prejudiced  against  the  entire  industry,  the  consumption  of  meats  becomes  ma- 
terially reduced,,  and  the  loss  falls  not  only  on  the  large  packer,  but  on  the 
small  packer  and  the  live-stock  producer  as  well. 

Our  experience  as  independent  packers  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  proposed 
bill  is  unwarranted  and  undesirable.  In  our  opinion,  the  stockyards  markets 
to-day  are  conducted  openly,  properly,  and  efficiently.  Neither  we  nor  any 
other  independent  packer  have  any  difficulty  whatsoever  in  securing  our  require- 
ments at  the  Union  Stockyards,  nor  have  the  operations  of  the  five  big  packers 
in  any  way  prevented,  retarded,  or  interfered  with  our  growth,  or  the  growth 
of  the  other  independent  packers  of  Chicago. 

We  can  not  see  that  Government  control  or  operation  could  improve. our 
buying  facilities  at  the  stockyards,  or  could  give  us  any  better  or  freer  com- 
petitive conditions  than  we  now  enjoy.  Under  the  present  conditions,  the 
entire  industry  and  the  business  of  both  the  large  and  the  small  packer  has 
reached  a  maximum  of  efficient  and  economical  administration. 

We  are  absolutely  opposed  to  the  bill,  because  it  means  ultimately  Govern- 
ment control  and  operation,  the  injection  of  politics,  and  inefficiency  in  our 
business,  and  incalculable  harm  and  damage,  not  only  to  the  industry  as  a 
whole,  but  to  the  small  packer,  the  producer  and  consumer  as  well. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Independent  Packing  Company. 
By  Patrick  Bkennan, 

President. 


STATEMENT  OF  MR.  OTTO  V.  SCHRENK,  VICE  PRESIDENT  AND 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  FOOD  TRADE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Mr.  Schrenk.  I  am  vice-president  and  secretary  of  the  Food 
Trade  Publishing  Co.,  a  New  York  corporation,  which  publishes  a 
trade  publication  called  The  National  Provisioner.  I  have  been 
connected  with  the  company  for  about  12  years. 

The  National  Provisioner  was  established  about  30  years  ago  as  a 
trade  paper  to  publish  news  and  information  about  the  meat  trade 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  has  become  the  recognized  organ 
of  the  meat  trade  in  the  United  States,  and  also  a  medium  of  market 
information  for  other  countries  of  the  world  trading  with  us  in 
meats  and  meat  products.  A  sizable  proportion  of  the  circulation 
revenues,  especially  up  to  the  time  of  the  world  war,  came  from  all 
over  the  world — the  European  Continent,  South  Africa,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand,  South  America,  etc. 

In  the  summary  of  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
on  the  meat  packing  industry,  which  is  dated  July  3, 1918,  there  is  a 
chart  between  pages  22  and  23  which  is  headed  "  Chart  showing 
joint  interests  of  the  Big  Five  packers  (based  on  stock  ownership 
except  in  the  case  of  banks  and  railroads,  which  are  based  on  direc- 
torates) .".  In  the  right-hand  column  the  second  line  from  the  top 
is  The  National  Provisioner,  New  York. 
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On  page  22  it  is  stated  that  The  National  Provisioner  is  included 
in  this  chart  "  because  of  the  joint  subsidy  of  $5,000  annually  from 
Armour  &  Co.,  Swift  &  Co.,  and  Morris  &  Co.,  and  on  page  it  is  the 
following  statement:  "One  of  the  trade  journals  frequently  quoted 
as  a  source  of  authoritative  information  regarding  the  meat, indus- 
try is  The  National  Provisioner.  The  editor  of  this  journal  for 
years  received  a  joint  subsidy  of  $5,000  from  Armour,  Swift,  and 
Morris." 

On  behalf  of  the  Food  Trade  Publishing  Co.,  which  is  the  owner 
of  The  National  Provisioner,  I  desire  to  protest  against  the  state- 
ment of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  that  The  National  Pro- 
visioner has  received  a  subsidy  of  $5,000  annually  from  Armour  & 
Co.,  Swift  &  Co.,  and  Morris  &  Co.,  and  against  the  imputation  that 
The  National  Provisioner  is  any  manner  owned,  controlled,  or  even 
influenced  by  Armour,  Swift,  or  Morris.  The  National  Provisioner 
has  at  no  time  received  any  subsidy  of  any  kind  whatsoever  from 
any  one  of  these  three  packers,  or  in  fact  from  any  packer  anywhere 
in  the  world.  No  payments  have  been  made  to  The  National  Pro- 
visioner by  these  three  packers  or  any  other  packer  either  directly 
or  indirectly.  The  only  payments  that  have  been  received  from  the 
packers  are  payments  for  advertisements  of  the  packers  which  ap- 
peared in  The  National  Provisioner.  Payments  for  these  advertise- 
ments were  made  at  the  regular  rates  charged  to  any  one  seeking  the 
columns  of  The  National  Provisioner  for  this  purpose.  The 
National  Provisioner  is  the  medium  of  the  meat  trade,  and  as  such 
receives  advertisements  from  all  concerns  engaged  in  this  line  of 
business  and  affiliated  interests. 

The  Food  Trade  Publishing  Co.  was  organized  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1899,  and  in  the  year  1900  it  purchased  the  trade  paper 
known  as  The  National  Provisioner.  The  parties  who  put  up  the 
money  for  the  purchase  of  the  paper  were  Joseph  H.  Senner,  Hubert 
Cillis,  and  Julius  A.  May.  Mr.  Sanner  was  a  newspaper  man,  who 
had  just  completed  his  term  of  office  as  Commissioner  of  Immigra- 
tion at  the  port  of  New  York.  Mr.  Cillis  was  vice-president  of  the 
Germania  Life  Insurance  Co.  Mr.  May  was  a  retired  business  man. 
Mr.  Senner  became  president  and  editor  of  the  paper.  At  that  time 
these  three  were  the  only  ones  interested,  and  it  was  their  own  per- 
sonal money  which  paid  for  the  conduct  of  the  business.  No  part 
of  the  money  was  obtained  by  any  one  of  them  from  anyone  con- 
nected with  the  meat  industry.  ,        ,  • 

Thereafter  the  business  was  conducted  by  these  interests,  Mr. 
Senner  being  the  president  and  editor  of  the  paper  until  his  death . 
in  the  year  1908.  His  stock  in  the  Food  Trade  Publishing  Co., 
under  his  will  was  bequeathed  to  his  widow  Henrietta  Senner. ,  In 
the  course  of  years  thereafter  125  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  company 
was  issued  to  George  L.  McCarthy  for  service  rendered  by  him  as 
general  manager  of  the  company.  About  five  years  ago  a  voting 
trust  agreement  was  entered  into  by  all  the  stockholders.  This  was 
done  as  no  single  person  had  any  majority  of  the  stock  and  m  order 
to  secure  continuity  of  the  business  on  the  same  basis  as  theretofore 
conducted.  The  stockholders  at  that  time  and  the  number  of  shares 
held  by  them,  were  as  follows : 

Estate  of  Joseph  H.  Senner,  263. 

Julius  A.  May,  167. 
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Hubert  Cillis,  56. 

George  L.  McCarthy,  130. 

Henrietta  Senner,  5. 

Otto  V..  Schrenk,  2. 

Herbert  A.  Heyn,  2. 

All  these  stockholders  signed  a  voting  trust  agreement  under 
which  Hubert  Cillis,  Herbert  A.  Heyn,  Otto  v.  Schrenk  and  George 
L.  McCarthy  were  appointed  voting  trustees. 

Since  the  making  of  said  trust  agreement  Julius  A.  May  died  and 
under  his  will  the  167  shares  held  by  him  were  bequeathed  to  his 
widow.  Thereafter  Herbert  A.  Heyn  died  and  he  bequeathed  the 
two  shares  held  by  him  to  his  widow.  Thereafter  George  L.  Mc- 
Carthy died  and  bequeathed  the  130  shares  held  by  him  to  his 
widow. 

Accordingly  all  the  stock  of  the  company  is  to-day  held  in  the 
names  of  the  following  voting  trustees:  Hubert  Cillis,  Otto  V. 
Schrenk,  Laura  B.  McCarthy  and  Henrietta  Senner,  for  the  follow- 
ing persons  to  the  extent  named:  Estate  of  Joseph  H.  Senner,  263; 
Catherine  L.  May,  167 ;  Hubert  Cillis,  56 ;  Laura  B.  McCarthy,  130 ; 
Henrietta  Senner,  5 ;  Otto  V.  Schrenk,  2 ;  Frieda  S.  Heyn,  2. 

The  shares  as  above  set  out  are  the  absolute  property  of  the  persons 
named.  They  are  not  held  in  trust  for  any  one  else.  No  meat  pack- 
ing concern  has  any  interest  whatsoever,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
the  Food  Trade  Publishing  Co.  or  in  The  National  Provisioner. 
All  profits  earned  by  The  National  Provisioner  are  paid  out  and 
have  been  paid  out  at  all  times  only  to  the  stockholders  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  stock  held  by  them. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  McCarthy  in  June,  1918,  I  secured  the 
services  of  Mr.  Eobert  G.  Gould  as  general  manager  of  The  National 
Provisioner.  Mr.  Gould  was  introduced  to  me  by  a  personal  friend 
of  mine  who  is  in  no  way  connected  with  any  of  the  meat  packers. 
Mr.  Gould  was  formerly  the  owner  and  editor  of  the  American  Food 
Trade  Journal. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  developments  of  the  meat  packing  industry 
the  trade  journal  learned  to  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  upon 
The  National  Provisioner  to  provide  Up-to-the-minute  information 
on  technical  as  well  as  market  topics.  _  The  National  Provisioner 
represents  not  only  the  meat  packing  industry  but  also  the  retail 
meat  business. 

The  National  Provisioner  has  always  been  entirely  independent 
and  has  always  represented  the  interests  of  the  entire  industry 
throughout  the  United  States.  Its  income  is  derived  solely  from 
subscriptions  and  from  advertisements  which  are  published  by  it 
at  standard  rates.  Its  advertisers  include  packers,  machinery  manu- 
facturers and  allied  industries. 

Any  payments  that  may  have  been  made  at  any  time  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy, the  former  manager  of  The  National  Provisioner  by 
Armour,  Swift,  Morris,  or  any  other  packer  were  not  paid  to  him 
for  The  National  Provisioner.  No  such  payments  were  turned  over 
by  Mr.  McCarthy  to  The  National  Provisioner  at  any  time  and  it  is 
my  belief  that  if  any  such  payments  were  made  they  were  to  reim- 
burse Mr.  McCarthy  for  expenses  only.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy is  dead  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  refute  the  statements 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  any  more  directly  than  by  my 
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positive  statement  that  The  National  Provisioner  at  no  time  received 
any  subsidy  from  any  packer. 

I  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  foregoing  facts  for  the  past  1£ 
years,  having  been  actively  associated  with  the  business  manage- 
ment of  the  National  Provisioner  as  secretary  and  director  and  also 
as.  its  advisory  attorney.  My  knowledge  of  all  prior  matters  is  based 
on  frequent  examinations  of  the  books  and  correspondence  and  dis- 
cussion with  officers  of  the  company  and  with  Mr.  McCarthy,  the 
former  manager. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  element  of  a  trade  paper's  exist- 
ence is  its  entire  independence.  Any  imputation  that  such  a  paper  is 
controlled  or  even  influenced  by  any  particular  part  of  the.  industry 
strikes  at  the  very  existence  of  the  paper.  The  trade  generally  will 
regard  it  with  suspicion  and  gradually  withdraw  both  advertisements 
and  subscriptions.  I  must,  therefore,  most  earnestly  and  em- 
phatically protest  against  the  unjust  and  unfair  attack  upon  the  repu- 
tation of  the  National  Provisioner  by  the  incorrect  statement  in  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission's  report  that  the  National  Provisioner 
is  controlled  by  any  packers  or  receives  any  subsidy  from  any  one  of 
them. 


Omaha,  Nebk.,  January  9,  1919. 
Congressman  Sims, 

Chairman  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Dear  Sik  :  As  the  rank  and  file  of  railroad  men  are  'not  able  to  attend  the 
present  hearing  on  the  situation  and  what  to  do  with  the  railroads,  I  am  taking 
this  means  of  addressing  the  committee  and  hope  it  will  have  some  bearing  on 
the  situation,  which  is  not  so  complicated  as  it  may  seem.  The  working  force 
of  the  roads  in  this  section  want  the  present  plan  continued  until  a  fair  settle- 
ment is  made,  and  the  big  end  of  the  boys  here  favor  Government  ownership  in 
the  near  future.  The  only  ones  who  do  not  are  the  traffic  departments,  who  see 
soft  berths  go  glimmering,  the  railway  attorneys,  and  paid  lobbyists  at  various 
State  legislatures.  Also  we  have  our  noted  Senators  from  this  State,  who  are 
opposed  to  anything  that  anyone  else  wants.  We  railroad  boys  don't  care 
to  express  an  opinion  on  paper  about  either  one  of  the  misfits.  The  cry  of  too 
much  politics  if  placed  under  Government  control  is  bunk.  The  fact  that  they 
would  absolutely  be  out  of  politics  is  what  hurts.  Anyone  that  is  familiar  with 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  other  States  out  this  way  knows  that 
fpr  years  the  railroads  and  insurance  companies  run  the  legislatures  and  always 
boosted  the  friendly  pecan  for  legislature  or  Congress  that  was  tractable;  in 
fact,  the  boys  used  to  say,  had  them  numbered  like  box  cars.  Under  civil 
service  politics  would  cut  no  ice ;  in  fact,  we  give  a  tinker's  d who  is  in  con- 
trol so  long  as  a  good  pay  envelope  is  passed  along. 

Furthermore,  Government  control  and  operation  would  stabilize  wages ;  make 
a  more  contented  set  of  men.  You  would  scarcely  believe  the  difference  since 
the  Government  is  operating  in  the  morale  of  the  men  to  that  before.  We  get 
a  ron  for  our  money  now.  We  did  not  before.  Now  we  pass  to  efficiency  under 
private  and  under  Government  control  and  operation.  Some  of  the  private! 
efficiencies  were,  to  wit:  The  many  wreckings  of  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Rock 
Island,  Frisco,  the  New  Haven,  the  Erie,  the  C.  G.  W.,  T.  &  P.,  and  others. 
That  is  a  nice  bunch  of  stuff  to  compare  to  operation  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. They  may  raise  the  cry,  rates  not  high  enough ;  neither  were  their  ope- 
rating expenses.  Fuel  alone  was  then  one-half  cheaper  than  now.  Wages  away 
lower,  all  material,  etc. ;  likewise  in  same  territory  one  line  paying  big,  others 
at  a  loss  Missouri  Pacific,  Rock  Island,  Burlington,  Chicago  &  North  Western, 
similar  lines,  last  two,  along  with  A.,  T.  &  S.  F.,  paying,  the  others  losing ;  mis- 
management, nothing  else. 

Here  is  the  private-ownership  crowing  argument:  Competition.  There  has 
been  no  competition  from  Chicago  and  St  Louis  west,  southwest,  and  northwest 
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for  years.  A  time  agreement  has  existed  on  time  of  passenger  trains  and  num- 
ber of  trains  between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul,  Chicago  and  Omaha,  Chicago  and 
Pacific  coast  and  Denver,  St.  Louis-Kansas  City,  Kansas  City-Denver,  Kansas 
City-Omaha ;  what  equipment  on  trains,  etc.  Also  a  line  equipment  on  stock, 
time,  and  dead  freight.  The  law  knocked  out  competition  on  rates.  So  the 
word  "  competition  "  was'only  a  bluff.  The  only  thing  was,  who  could  maintain 
the  swellest  uptown  offices.  Newspapers  want  .private  control.  They  have  lost 
big  advertising  contracts,  mileage  books,  and  other  favors.  So  if  you  hear  a 
newspaper  boy  howling  you  will  know  what  hit  him. 

Managers  also  are  sore  over  Government  control.  Cut  salaries,  authority,  and 
accountability  to  some  one. 

The  average  general  manager's  job  in  old  days  was  seeing  how  low  he  could 
keep  wages  and  fix  up  schemes  to  bulldoze  the  men,  Might  say  right  here  they 
are  all  not  working  their  best  nor  have  they  to  make  present  system  a  success. 

Now  here  is  what  could  be  done  under  full  Government  control  and  owner- 
ship. Consolidating  the  postal,  express,  telegraph,  and  railroad  freight  business 
under  one  head  of  transportation;  make  one  good,  big  Government  building 
in  each  city  do  the  work.  This  could  be  done  as  necessities  for  new  buildings 
arose.  This  would  do  away  with  the  expense  of  handling  mails  from  post 
offices  to  railway  stations,  entire  elimination  of  the  present  traffic  system, 
and  force  simplification  of  tariffs  and  classifications,  thus  reducing  accounting 
and  printing  expenses,  simplification  of  accounts,  better  consolidation  of  ter- 
minals, using  of  parallel  lines  for  double  track — for  instance,  Missouri  River 
points  to  Chicago — use  some  lines  for  all  through  east-bound  business,  other 
all  through  west-bound  business.  The  betterment  of  branch  lines,  most  of  which 
are  in  a  very  poor  condition,  doing  away  with  big  legal  forces  now  kept  by 
roads,  reducing  of  number  of  operating  officials,  simplification  of  accounts.  I 
will  admit,  to  do  all  this  a  good  many  of  the  present  operating  officials  would 
have  to  change  their  ways  or  fall  by  the  wayside. 

Thousands  of  miles  can  be  electrified  by  making  power  right  at  mines  instead 
of  dragging  coal  hundreds  of  miles  as  at  present.  A  saving  to  the  State  by 
cutting  out  their  present  railroad  commissioner  and  utilities  boards,  the  biggest 
jokes  the  people  ever  paid  for. 

You  might  lose  a  few  off  the  interstate  commission  and  not  miss  anything. 
For  instance,  old  man  Clark,  who  got  in  because  he  was  chairman  of  railway 
conductors'  organization  and  always  mighty  favorable  to  the  railway  man- 
agements. Also,  why  they  cry  competition  they  ask  for  pooling,  consolidation, 
etc.     Very  consistent. 

Say,  what  would  have  happened  to  them  in  a  financial  way  if  we,  the  people, 
had  not  taken  them  over  and  saved  them  from  financial  disaster?  Did  you  ever 
go  down  in  a  railroad  yard  and  look  at  some  of  the  box  cars,  engines,  etc.,  and 
see  a  little  metal  plate  on  the  cars  with  a  legend  something  like,  "  The  prop- 
erty of  such  and  such  equipment  and  trust  company,  etc."?  Ever  know  that 
these  equipment  companies  are  an  inside  ring  of  officials  and  stockholders  mak- 
ing the  road  pay  a  stiff  rental  for  equipment  instead  of  owning  it  outright? 
I  remember  a  lot  of  Santa  Fe  equipment,  Michigan  Central,  Missouri  Pacific, 
and  others — that  is  more  efficiency.  Wish  some  of  you  would  quietly  get  out 
among  the  boys  in  the  big  centers,  get  down  to  the  switch  shanties,  local  offices, 
round  houses,  and  get  the  men's  opinions.  We  want  complete  Government  con- 
trol and  operation  by  McAdoo's  plan  for  five  years  until  we  get  settled  down 
to  business  again.  Surely  we  can  put  this  over  after  our  experiences  of  the 
war.  The  commission  knows  exactly  what  they  are  worth.  Let  us  buy  them 
outright  and  they  will  pay  themselves  out  in  10  to  15  years.  Hope  you  do  not 
think  I  am  nuts  on  this,  but  wanted  to  let  you  hear  from  one  of  the  boys. 

Yours  respectfully,  ' 

F.  M.  Shaeffer, 
Care  Missouri  Pacific  Freight  Depot, 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

The  Iowa  Land  Co.  (Ltd.), 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  January  18,  1919. 
Hon.  Thetus  W.  Sims, 

Chairman  House  Committee  on 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deae  Sir  :  I  had  intended  and  planned  to  go  to  Washington  and  appear  be- 
fore your  committee  as  objecting  to  the  passage  of  H.  R.  13324,  but  unluckily 
I  am  now  confined  to  bed  with  an  infected  foot,  and  the  doctor  can  give  me  no 
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encouragement  that  I  will  be  able  to  make  a  trip  to  Washington  within  the 
limit  of  the  time  prescribed  in  your  telegram  of  the  15th  instant,  which  I  dulv 
received  and  for  which  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks. 

Now  I  have  prepared  into  writings  the  statement  which  I  intended  to  make 
before  your  honorable  committee,  and  I  have  signed  the  same  in  and  from  mv 
bed,  and  beg  to  inclose  it  herewith.  This  statement  is  duly  sworn  and  sub- 
scribed to  by  me  before  a  notary  public,  who  has  affixed  his  signature  and 
seal  thereto  in  vertification. 

I  desire  to  have  this  statement  read  into  the  records  just  as  though  I  were 
personally  present,  and  I  crave  the  privilege  of  having  my  request  to  this 
effect  granted. 

Under  the  circumstances,  most  unexpected,  of  my  sudden  illness,  and  but  for 

which  I  would  have  gone  to  Washington  and  made  this  statement  in  person 

I  hope  that  you  will  be  generous  enough  to  grant  my  request  and  permit  this' 

my  statement,  to  be  read  into  and  form  a  part  of  the  records  in  the  hearing 

.  before  your  honorable  committee  of  H.  R.  13324. 

I  am  dictating  this  from  my  sick  bed  to  an  amanuensis,  and  am  directing  him 
to  sign  my  name  and  affix  my  signature  hereto. 
I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Kek.   D.   Dunlap. 
By  P.    J.    B. 

The  St.  Paul  Union  Stockyards  Co.  was  organized  in  1886  by  Mr. 
A.  B.  Stickney  of  St.  Paul,  and  to  a  large  extent  its  original  capi- 
tal was  furnished  in  England  by  Englishmen — the  same  men  who 
have  done  so  much  to  help  make  this  western  country  a  fit  place  for 
white  men  to  live  in  and  to  transact  business  in.  A  site  for  these 
stockyards,  consisting  of  about  260  acres  of  land  lying  3£  miles  south 
of  the  city  of  St.  Paul  was  purchased  from  the  owners  in  that 
year.  This  land  was  bottom  land  along  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
was  more  or  less  low  and  swampy.  In  order  to  make  it  available 
for  its  intended  use  the  sides  of  the  bluffs  had  to  be  cut  down  or 
sliced  off  and  the  dirt,  sand,  and  gravel,  hauled  over  and  across  to 
the  low  land,  and  the  latter  filled  up,  leveled  off  and  graded.  The 
land  intended  for  the  stockyards  proper  was  then  platted  off  into 
lots  and  blocks,  with  streets  and  alleys  running  through  them, 
pens  were  erected  for  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  ana  such  portion  of 
the  streets  as  were  intended  for  immediate  use  at  that  time  were 
paved  with  brick,  as  were  the  live  stock  pens.  A  packing  house 
was  erected  and  also  a  substantial  building  suitable  as  offices  for 
the  live  stock  dealers  and  commission  men,  where  they  could  settle 
with  the  farmers  and  shippers  of  live  stock.  All  this  entailed  the 
investment  of  over  a  million  dollars  before  a  hoof  of  stock  trod  the 
ground — and  this  was  merely  pioneer  work  at  that,  and  a  million  or 
two  more  had  to  follow  in  the  same  way — not  merely  above  ground 
in  additional  pens,  chutes,  and  sheds  as  the  business  grew  and  ex- 
panded, but  below  the  ground  in  sewers,  water  pipes,  and  artesian 
wells. 

The  first  packer  who  took  hold  there  was  Fowler,  and  he  failed 
to  make  a  success  of  it.  Mr.  Stickney  then  organized  a  concern 
called  the  Minnesota  Packing  &  Provision  Co.  to  operate  the  packing 
plant.  The  money  .to  run  the  plant  with  was  furnished  largely  by 
the  same  Englishmen  who  had  their  money  invested  in  the  stock- 
yards, and  they  lost  practically  every  dollar  they  put  into  the  pack- 
ing plant,  as  the  M.  P.  &  P.  Co.  ended  in  a  dismal  failure.  I  need 
not  take  up  the  valuable  time  of  your  committee  by  recounting  the 
struggles  and  failures  of  the  first  10  years  of  the  St.  Paul  Stock- 
yards Co.,  but  will  briefly  state  that  these  initial  years  were  ones  of 
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losses  and  failures.  Fortunately  in  1897  Mr.  Stickney  succeeded  m 
interesting  Mr.  G.  F.  Swift— the  founder  of  Swift  &  Co.— in  the 
St.  Paul  yards,  and  he  was  induced,  or  inveigled,  into  taking  hold 
of  the  hitherto  unsuccessful  packing  plant  at  South  St.  Paul.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  Swifts  have  made  a  success  not 
only  of  the  packing  plant  there,  but  of  the  stockyards,  and  it  was  a 
lucky  day  for  these  English  stockholders  when  Mr.  Swift  took  hold 
of  the  enterprise.  South  St.  Paul  is  now  one  of  the  chief  live 
stock  centers  in  the  United  States,  ranking  No.  5,  and  the  whole 
success  of  the  stockyards  is  due  absolutely  and  entirely  to  the 
Swifts.  Other  packers  are  locating  here  now,  and  in  a  measure 
they  are  reaping  where  the  Swifts  have  sown. 

I  can  speak  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  doings  and  op- 
erations of  the  St.  Paul  stockyards  from  their  inception,  as  I  happen 
to  be  the  only  one  of  the  original  group  who  were  active  in  the 
organization  of  the  enterprise  at  and  since  its  inception— all  the 
others  are  now  dead — and  I  can  say  truthfully  and  honestly  that  the 
influence  of  Swift  &  Co.  over  the  St.  Paul  stockyards  has  invariably 
and  always  been  used,  not  for  their  own  direct  benefit;  but  for  the 
benefit  and  advantage  of  the  live-stock  dealers,  the  farmers,  and 
the  customers  and  patrons  of  the  yards.  The  policy  which  they  have 
urged  and  insisted  upon  has  been  to  keep  the  yards  up  in  the  highest 
state  of  efficiency,  and  to  expend  the  surplus  earnings  year  after 
year,  in  additions,  improvements,  and  betterments,  rather  than  to 
distribute  these  earnings  in  dividends  to .  the  stockholders.  I  am 
free  to  confess  that  this  policy  was  not  always  quite  satisfactory  or 
agreeable  to  these  minority  stockholders  whom  I  represent,  and  in 
whose  behalf  I  am  addressing  you;  and,  furthermore,  I  know  full 
well  that  if  the  policy  of  the  stockyards  in  this  respect  had  not  been 
guided  and  controlled  by  Swifts  these  earnings  instead  of  going 
back  into  the  plant  year  by  year  would  have  been  dissipated  and  dis- 
tributed in  dividends  to  the  stockholders.  Speaking  from  absolute 
knowledge,  and  inside  knowledge,  therefore,  I  openly  acknowledge 
and  confess  that  the  control  or  influence  of  Swifts  over  the  stock- 
yards at  South  St.  Paul,  has  been  of  immense  benefit  to  the  public, . 
and  to  the  patrons  of  the  stockyards.  If  the  stockholders  had  had 
their  own  way  about  it,  or  if  they  had  not  been  controlled  in  this 
policy  by  the  Swifts,  they  would. have  been  richer  in  dividends,  but 
it  would  have  been  at  the  expense  of  the  yards.  The  latter  would 
not  be  in  the  high  state  of  efficiency  in  which  they  now  are  to-day  but 
for  the  Swifts. 

If  there  is  any  lingering  thought,  therefore,  back  in  the  minds  of 
any  gentlemen  who  are  advocating  this  bill  that  the  control  of  the 
stockyards  by  the  big  packers  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
general  public,  or  to  the  farmers,  stock  raisers,  cattle  men,  live-stock 
dealers,  or  live-stock  commission  men,  I  want  to  state  most  earnestly 
and  emphatically,  that  such  a  thought,  if  it  exists,  is  as.  far  from  the 
truth  as  the  North  Pole  is  from  the  South  Pole,  and  I  know  what  I 
am  talking  about  when  I  say  this.  I  say  that  their  connection  with 
the  stockyards  is  more  advantageous  to  the  public  interests  than 
it  is  to  the  stockholders  of  the  stockyards.  I  can  say  this  with  ab- 
solute freedom  and  condor,  because  I  am  in  no  manner,  shap§,  or 
form  connected  with  the  packers,  large  or  small — and  my  only  in- 
terest in  this  bill  now  before  your  Committee  for  consideration,  is  as 
representing  the  minority  interest  in  the  South  St.  Paul  stockyards 
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owned  and  held  by  Englishmen.  This  holding  amounts  to  $741,300, 
and  it  is  owned  by  some  70  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen' — for 
there  are  15  English  women  who  are  stockholders.  I  have  seen  ref- 
erence in  the  public  press  to  the  "Big  5,"  meaning  the  five  big 
packers,  but  I  could, not  name  who  these  Big  5  are.  Armour  & 
Cudahy  are  mere  names  to  me,  and  I  would  not  know  either  one, 
or  any  one,  of  these  gentlemen  if  he  were  to  walk  across  this  room. 
The  only  packer  I  know  is  Mr.  Louis  F.  Swift,  and  if  the  other 
packers  are  built  like  him,  then  the  country  is  safe,  and  the  good 
people  of  the  country  may  sleep  safe  at  nights  and  not  be  scared  by 
the  phrase  makers  and  the  ghost  dancers.  I  am  positive  that  Mr. 
Swift  is  a  fair,  decent,  broad-minded  man,  and  I  am  convinced  is  not 
a  man  who  lies  awake  nights  thinking  up  schemes  whereby  he  can 
get  the  best  of 'the  public.  He  probably  spends  a  good  few  hours 
every  day,  however,  thinking  over  ways  and  methods  by  which  he 
and  his  concerns  can  become  more  efficient  in  the  service  of  furnish- 
ing the  public  with  good  wholesome  meats  and  provisions  at  a  fair 
price.    "Efficiency  "  seems  to  be  his  watchword  and  motto. 

I  don't  know  that  Mr.  Swift  cares  very  much  what  my  opinion  of 
him  is,  but  it  seems  to  me  only  just  and  proper  that  I  should  tell 
you  all  this,  so  that  you  may  understand  that  what  I  am  now  saying 
to  you  comes  from  one  who  is  only  a  stockyards  man  and  not  con- 
cerned or  interested  in  any  way  with  the  meat-packing  branch  of 
the  live-stock  industry.  Furthermore,  this  testimony  comes  from 
one  who®has  been  disappointed  in  not  receiving  dividends  on  his 
stock  all  these  long  weary  years — dividends  which  certainly  would 
have  been  paid  but  for  Mr.  Swift,  even  though  the  payment  of  them 
would  have  been  hurtful  to  the  physical  upkeep  and  improvement 
of  the  stockyards.  And  this  disappointment  has  been  likewise  felt 
by  these  English  stockholders  for  whom  he  is  speaking. 

I  have  thought  it  best  to  tell  you  all  of  this,  so  as  to  make  it  clear 
to  you  that  my  only  interest  in  this  proposed  bill  is  that  of  one  who 
stands  as  the  representative  of  foreign  invested  capital  in  the  South 
St.  Paul  stockyards.  This  bill  proposes  that  the  Government  takes 
over  stockyards  like  these  and  operates  them  as  a  Government  owned 
or  controlled  institution.  Now,  if  in  the  interest  of  the  public  wel- 
fare it  is  deemed  necessary  or  essential  by  the  powers  that  be  that 
my  property  be  acquired  and  taken  over  by  the  State,  and  the  State 
is  ready  and  willing  to  pay  me  a  just  and  adequate  price  for  my 
property,  then  I  have  nothing  to  say.  Eemember  I  am  only  one  of 
110  million  people,  and  therefore  it  is  only  fair  and  right  that  the 
other  109,999,999  people  of  this  country  should  pay  me  a  good  price 
for  it — especially  a  property  of  this  character  which  takes  years  and 
years  to  develop  and  to  bring  up  to  its  present  state  of  completeness 
and  efficiency. 

You  can  not  build  up  a  stockyards  like  these  inside  of  25  or  30 
years,  and  the  first  10  years  or  so  are  full  of  vexations,  tribulations, 
disappointments  and  losses.  Therefore  when  the  Government  takes 
from  me  a  property  like  this,  it  must  pay  me  not  merely  a  fair  price, 
but  a  liberal  and  generous  price.  To  pay  less  than  this  would  be 
unfair.  But  if  this  bill  is  intended  that  the  Government  should 
seize  my  property,  take  it  over,  operate  it,  or  control  it,  while  my 
money  continues  to  remain  in  it,  in  order  that  the  Government  may 
try  its  "prentice  hand"  in  the  operation  or  control  of  the  stock- 
yards business,  as  a   Governmental  experiment  which  may  prove 
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to  be  a  failure  in  two  or  three  years,  then  I  run  the  risk  of  having  my 
property  returned  to  me  again  in  an  impaired  or  impoverished  con- 
dition. Such  a  course  is  not  only  unfair  to  me,  but  it  is  dishonest. 
Or  after  having  operated  the  stockyards  for  a  period  of  time  with 
more  or  less  unsuccessful  results,  if  this  bill  should  then  give  power 
to  the  Government  to  buy  this  property  in  its  impaired  state,  at  an 
'inadequate  price  to  me,  then  such  a  bill  is  in  my  humble  opinion, 
merely  a  piece  of  high-handed  dishonesty. 

I  may  have  my  own  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  or  otherwise  in  what 
we  call  "  the  Government "  undertaking  the  operation,  regulation  or 
control  of  the  business  enterprises  of  this  country ;  but  if  it  proposes 
io  take  my  property  in  order  to  run  it  or  to  operate  it,  and  will  pay 
me  a  fair  and  honest  price  for  it,  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  say,  re- 
gardless of  what  my  own  opinions  may  be  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
step.  And  a  fair  price. is  not  what  the  bare  bones  and  hide  of  the 
property  is  worth,  but  in  addition  full  and  true  value  must  be  paid 
for  the  flesh  and  body  and  the  spirit  of  the  property,  as  a  successful 
going  concern.  But  if  it  is  intended  that  it  should  take  my  property 
over  or  to  control  it,  or  regulate  it,  while  my  money  continues  to  re- 
main in  it,  or  to  afterwards  buy  it  from  me  at  a  depreciated  price 
owing  to  the  experiment  of  Government  operation  or  control  having 
been  proved  to  be  more  or  less  disastrous — then  I  certainly  desire  to 
go  on  record  as  objecting  strenuously  to  this  schema — both  on  my  own 
behalf,  and  on  behalf  of  the  English  owners  who  have  invested  their 
money  in  the  enterprise,  on  the  self-evident  ground  that  tbjs  course 
is  absolutely  dishonest.  Lloyd  George  has  recently  stated  that  "  No 
great  State  can  be  built  on  dishonestly."  This  axiom  ought  to  be  read 
and  pondered  over'by  a  certain  class  of  agitators  in  the  United  States 
who  are  busy  trying  to  stampede  the  country  into  the  policy  of  run- 
ning some  of  the  industrial  enterprises  by  Government  direction  or 
operation,  while  these  same  enterprises  represent  the  invested  capital 
of  part  of  the  people.  The  leading  Nation  of  the  world  can  not  re- 
main the  leader  and  at  the  same  time  adopt  and  carry  into  practice 
the  doctrines  of  Bolshevism.  "  No  great  State  can  be  built  on  dis- 
honesty." 

This  and  the  four  (4)  preceding  sheets  are  all  signed  by  me,  this 
18th  January,  1919. 

Rev.  D.  Dttnlop. 

All  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  above  sheet,  and  in  the  pre- 
ceding four  (4)  sheets,  are  subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
18th  day  of  January,"  1919. 

[seal.]  Adolph  Anderson, 

Notary  Public,  Ramsey  County,  Minn., 

and  residing  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

My  commission  expires  October  24,  1924. 


Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  January  11,  1919. 
Hon.  T.  W.  Sims, 

House  Office,  Washington,  D.  G. 
My  dear  Mr.  Sims  :  I  have  yours  of  the  4th  instant,  and  thank  you  very  much 
for  the  invitation,  but  have  been  on  my  back  for  the  past  10  days,  unable  to 
get  up.  . 

I  would  like  very  much  to  appear  before  the  committee  to  show  the  control 
that  the  packers  have  on  the  live-stock  industry  in  the  United  States.  Okla- 
homa, at  least  the  west  half  of  it,  will  not  raise  enough  pork  next  year'  to  feed 
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the  people.  I  question  whether  a  man  can  be  found  in  the  west  half  of  Okla- 
homa or  the  west  half  of  Kansas  that  has  made  a  cent  on  hogs  in  the  last  two 
years.  This  is  due  in  a  measurs  to  shortage  of  grain,  high  price  of  mill  feed  and 
corn. 

The  Food  Administration  promised  over  a  year  ago  that  they  would  try  to 
maintain  for  the  hogs  raised  in  1918,  a  price  for  100  pounds  of  pork  equal  to  the 
average  price  of  corn  for  the  10  preceding  months  on  13J  bushel.  It  has  never 
reached  that  amount  even  at  Chicago. 

I  have  traveled  over  the  west  half  of  Oklahoma  and  Texas  the  past  six  months 
and  find,  as  compared  with  the  average  number,  very  few  cattle  shipped  out  on 
account  of  drouth,  high  price  of  feed  and,  in  some  instances,  due  to  the  reserve 
banks  refusing  to  discount  cattleman's  paper. 

Where  cattle  dies,  if  a  man  is  busy,  he  will  not  get  enough  out  of  it  to  pay  for 
skinning  and  selling  the  hide.  They  are  bringing  from  8  to  10  cents  per  pound. 
We  all  know  what  shoes  and  harness  are  worth,  or  at  least  what  they  are  sell- 
ing for. 

It  is  impossible  under  the  present  system  for  a  grower  of  stock  to  sell  his 
stock  to  the  packers.  He  must  ship  it  to  some  commission  firm,  pay  the  com- 
mission, pay  the  yardage  at  the  stockyards,  and  the  yards  are  often  owned  by 
the  packers.  Pay  for  the  corn  he  feeds  his  hogs,  which  they  charge  him  $3  per 
bushel  for ;  for  the  hay  that  they  feed,  he  pays  nearly  three  times  what  it  is 
worth  in  the  market  in  the  same  town  that  the  stockyards  are  in. 

They  are  docked  every  place  there  is  an  excuse  to  dock.  He  pays  the  freight 
on  the  dockage.  It  is  worth  at  least  something  for  soap,  if  it  is  not  used  for 
food. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  I  don't  feel  able  to  go  into  detail  and  dictate  further 
some  of  the  problems  that  are  confronting  the  producer  of  meat. 
Yours  very  truly, 

C.  H.  Hyde. 


[Telegram.] 
Sedko  Woolley,  Washington,  January  20,  1919. 

Hon.  Thetus  W.  Sims, 

Chairman  House  Interstate  Commerce  Committee,  Washington: 
Farmers  of  Washington  State  unanimous  in  demanding  report  out  of  com- 
mittee on  bill  to  carry  out  Federal  Trade  Commission's  recommendation  regard- 
ing meat  packing  industry. 

Wm.  Bouck,  Master,   Washington  State  Grange. 


[Telegram.] 

Madison,  Wis.,  January  15,  1919. 
Congressman  Sims,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Stand  firm  for  recommendation  of  Federal  Trade   Commission   regarding 
meat  packing  industry.     Our  society  is  a  unit  for  it. 

J.  Welleb  Long, 
Secretary  Treasurer,  American  Society  of  Equity. 


[Telegram.] 

.Detroit,   Mich.,   January   20,   1919. 

Hon.  Thetus  W.  Sims, 

House  Interstate  Commerce  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C: 
One  hundred  thousand  farmers  in  Michigan,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Illinois  ask 
that  bill  on  meat  packing  industry  be  reported  out.    Don't  let  packers  kill  this 
bill  in  which  producers  and  consumers  are  vitally  interested. 

Grant  Smcum. 


[Telegram.] 

Madison,  Wis.,  January  15,  1919. 

Congressman  Sims,  Washington,  D.  C.  „,,„..„  „„,*•„„ 

Stand  firm  for  recommendations  of  Federal  Trade  Commission  regarding 
meat  packing  industry.     Our  society  is  a  unit  for  it.      ^    0arnahan 

Vice  President  State  Union  American  Society  of  Equity. 
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